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ARTICLE  I- 

LETT£B  FROM  GEORGE  COMBE  TO  FRANCIS  JEFFREY,  Eta. 


Moffld  ^^  br  the  wmad,  the  Khur  gonr  viin  : 
««  Fouf^t  ail  his  battles  o*er  agBin  ; 

*^  Th&zcx  he  routed  all  his  roes,  and  th&zcx  he  si.bw  the  ttAXV.*' 

ALEXAKi>xa*8  Feast. 

» 

^IB,*— An  elaborate  and  ingenious  eritidsm  on  my  work  on 
Phrenology  has  just  appeared  in  the  88th  number  of  the  Edin- 
burgh  Review,  which  common  report  attributes  to  your  pen. 
Finding  myself  assuled  not  only  by  the  wit  and  argument  of 
that  article^  but  by  the  whole  weight  of  your  literary  and 
philosophical  reputation,  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
grounds  on  which  you  were  dedgnated  as  its  author ;  and, 
in  addition  to  the  strong  intrinsic  evidence  afforded  by  the 
.article  itself,  I  have  traced  the  statement,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, to  individuals  who  say  that  they  received  the  in- 
formation  from  yourself.  Thus  ntuated,  I  use  the  freedom 
to  address  this  answer  to  you,  not  merely  as  the  reputed 
^tor  of  the  Review,  but  as  the  individual  author  of  the  cri. 
tidsm  in  question. 

In  the  15th  article  of  the  4th  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  for  April,  1808,  the  late  Dr  Thomas  Brown  exclunu 
ed,  <<  Of  Dr  Gall  and  his  skulls  who  has  not  heard  T  Af- 
ler  eleven  pages  of  hostile  argument,  he  <<  trustsj  that  his 

''  readgrs  are  albjsady  sufficiemtly  cokvincbo  that  ikeprinm 
^'  ciples  OH  mhkh  Dr  Gall  has  founded  hie  theory  are  emmeoue;" 

Vol..  IV.— No  XIII.  A 


%  L£TT£B  FUOM  GBORGE  COMBE 

and  adds^  that  **  it  is  unfortunate  for  Dr  Grail's  theoiy  that  he  has 

"  enteced  into  the  detail  of  it  with  such  minute  exactness^  as  it  e»- 

*'  ahles  every  one  too  easily  to  compare  Us  predictions  with  the 
"  skulls  of  those  around  him." 

In  the  49th  number  of  the  same  Review,  the  late  Dr 
Join  Gordon  etAsams,  <*  Our  readers  mfl  here  reoo^mso^ 

'*  without  any  difficulty^  the  same  man  of  skulls  whom  we  had  oc- 
casion to  take  notice  of  more  than  twelve  years  ago.  Long  be- 
fore this  time  we  shou/4  have  looked  for  his  CraniSogi' 
cal  death  I  J"  '^  We  look  npon  the  whole  doctrines  tau^t 
by  these  two  modern  Peripatetics^  (Drs  Grali  and  Spurzheim,) 
anatomical,  physiological,  and  physiognomical,  as  a  piece  of 
thorough  quackery  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  every  intelligent  person  who  takes  the  trouble  tP  read  a  sin- 
'^  gle  chapter  of  the  volumes  before  us  will  view  them  precisely  in 
*'  the  same  light."-— ^'  They  are  a  collection  of  n^ere  absurdities, 
'^  without  truth,  connexioD,  or  consistency,  which  nothing  could 
''  have  induced  any  man  to  have  presented  to  the  public,  under  pre- 
'^  tence  of  instructing  them,  but  absolute  insanity,  gross  ignorance, 
^  or  the  most  matchless  assuraBee." 


tc 

€< 
t€ 


"^M^  w^^pr^ty  pUq  iBtimatiois  to  the  puUie.  of  tb^ 
$paQ(ip^.pf  (WSdmbUllg^  Review;  and  if  ^  Crankdeigy!' d^i 
Qot  imim9diAti9)j:  ^It^rwflw  giveup  the.  ghost,  jou,  atlenst^ 
"wer^  giiikl9(5f  fd  tta  f^tuie'innrnda  aiid  ravages.  The  pub- 
He  Qifir^  beii^^d  evf  j^  word  of  thia  oriitibisni,'  a^d  icailed  li 
Ciiaiw)l9gy  19  n^uiu)  set  l«nhA»  fumi;died  by  your  Review  ;-^ 
gav^  up  pwrflbasiQg  and  reading  the  works,  on  the  subjeol^  a^ti 
$^D^0,  fpf  a  ti»ie»  Vot  have  eonagned  it  to  ebUvion.^  With  M 
obstipa<ie,  buit  not  an  ignorant  perveeaitjr,  however,  (egdoitod 
piirtty  b]^  the  first  edition .  of  die  work  you  have  ju3t  coiftt 
demned,)  the  public  ^^  io6k  to  (beir.  iAA  idols  again  ;^  after 
fdiectieny  and  observation  of  fa^s^  many  of  them  opealy  and 
aiid^<9mly  prolesaed  b^cf  lA  <*  Cvaniology/*  d^fufied,  i^ 
length,  by  the  name  of  Phrenology ;  and  pkaiily  showied  thai 
t^  t«o  aitiol09  of*  youi:  Review  ia  1803  and  ISia  had  l^en 

-  ■  '  '-* — I — »«^ 

*  Br  Spiirzheim*s  publisher  told  me,  that  tlie  sale  of  his  works  completely 
stopped  kites  the  apipeanitioe  of  the  lOth  tmrnber  of  the  Edinburgh  ReTiew^ 
ai^d  did  n*t  itiiif^till  iail9,  after  whWh  it  went  oa  M^dtf,  Mdit  Mttl  pro- 
ceeds. 


The  AaiiriBh  wkh  whieb  yoM  tairkhiefl  the  tUvd.  9Mmk  is 

in  the  {bllowing  terms  >«-<<  Every  <me,  of  odUM^,  hM  beard' 

''  of  Dt  GtlPe  OftDio1og7>  afld  seen  kis  {>latter  heads,  ttmp^  eai' 
<«  into  the  territories  of  some  thirty  or  forty  indepeodeat  faculties. 
''  Long  before  this  iime,  we  confess,  we  expected  to  have  seen  them 
"immedtfOo  Uy9  fir  ekUdten,  and  thu  JbBy  eanmgmd  toikai* 
*^  grta^  Umbo  ^vmi^  io  which  the  dreams  <fakhem^t  sgrnpatha*- 
^  tic  medicine,  and  animal  magnetism  had  paseed  before  it^".    It^ 

seem^  really  to  provoke  you  that  Fbrenology  wiU  not  die. 
You  tell  us  in  this  article,  that  <^  the  dogmatism  and  arro-»^ 
*^  gance  of  its  advocates  were  really  beginning  to  be  tirk-s 
^^  soME^  and  the  Jolly  had  lasted  BibTHER  too  L0K4r*^^  No, 
wonder  !  It  has  lasted  twenty-three 'yet^rs  after  you  had  de- 
prived it  of  every  shadow  of  plausibility  |  It  is  now  believed, 
in  and  supported  by  fulUgrown  men,  who  were  not  in  e»8t«» 
ence  when  you  first  attacked  it.  This  i$  lasting  <^  rather  too* 
long.^      You  assure    us,   however,  that    '<  it  would,  Ho' 

'*  doubt,  decline  of  itself  in  no  vshy  long  time;  and,  in  suppo^Uig. 
**  that  we  have  now  done  something  to  accelerate  its  c^s^tion^  we* 
"  lu«  probably  vainly  arrogating  to  ourselves  an  honodr  tbit  will. 
''  belong  entirely  to  the  progress  of  reason,  or  the  more  fortunate. 
'^  distraction  of  some  newer  delusion,''    It  was  this  ps^ssS^y  .oo^«!« 

pled  with  the  two  previous  attacks  of  the  Review,  tlwt  sug^: 

gested  the  motto  to  the  present  Lftter. 

The  strong  contempt  which  you  entertain  for  Pbrenolqgy. 

has  kept  you  sadly  ignorant  of  its  history  and  prograBS.   Yoil' 

have  written  sixty-six  pages  replete  with  hostile  arguQienl^ 

original,  no  doubt,  to  yourseli^  but  the  most  of  them  famiU^Tf 

as  a  thrice-told  tale,  to  those  who  have  attended  tathe  die-' 

cusdons  about  the  science.    Did  the  publie  not  know  your 

genius  and  c»igldality^  it  would  be  impossible  for  thejfl  td' 

doubt,  that  you  bad  ransacked  the  page$  of  Bkckwooii% 

Magazine,  the  Literary  Gazette,  and  other  equally  philoeopbi^ 

cai  oracles,-«picked  up  every  argument  they  oontaiii  agaitet 

Phrenology,  and  spun  them  into  this  web  of  your  own.   Your 

objections,  ahnost  without  a  single  exception,  have  been  al-* 

ready  propounded,  refuted,  and  given  up  by  their  advocates, 

and,  what  is  more,  by  the  public.     It  shall  be  my  business  to 

prove  this  as  we  proceed. 


LBTTKA  FBOM  OfiOBaE  COMBB 


You  aay,  <*  We  do  not  hear  that  PhrenoIogT  makes  much 
<<  wajr  in  Londoa  .or  ]f  airis.^    T\i\b  ia  becaui^  you ,  do  not 
read  the  periodical  noticea  of  its  progpcsai    Allow  me  dien  to 
mention'ji  that  there  is  in  Londoti  a  3PhrehoIo^caI  9odety» 
eoibr^]jig,.upward9  of  a  hundred  m^xaben^  not  obscure  per- 
8008^  but  members  of  parHameiit^  doctors' »  medieiae,' hiilr- [ 
ri^n^  and  such  like.     In  April  and  May^  1826,  Dr  $purz-  . 
heim  lectured  in  that  city  to  an  audience  exceeding  800  in- 
dividuals  of  the  highest  rank  and  inteUig^Ge;,.!^)^!  fioaHy, 
for  brevity V  sake,  the  Medieo-Chirurgical  Beview  fy;  Octo*.. 
her,  1626,  the  most  widely-circulated  end  thp  most.esteemcd  • 
medical  journal  in  Europe,  has  published  aareviev  of  the  sys«  ,< 
tem  of  Phrenology,  in  which  the  following  passage  occurs  :— 

"  Phrenology  is  more  intimately   connected  'with    tf^e  app1ica«  . 
lions  of  medical  knowledge  than  may  at  first  sight  be  apparent^ 
On  this  account,  therefore^  we  recognize  in  the  scienpe  ^ its priiH 
ciptes  a  legitimate  and  usefid  subject  of  professional  inquiry.   We 


"  must  acknowledge^  at  the  same  time^  that  we  feel  impelled,  b^ 
"  the  pure  Jbrce  ^ multifarious  and  unquestionable  evtdmce,  to 
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regard  this  as  the  most  intelligible  and  self-consistpd  system  of . 
mental  philosophy  that  has  ever  yet  been  presented  to  the  con" 
"  templatton  of  inquisitive meii**  After  a  mil,  able,  and  accurate 
aoitlysis  of  the  work,  the  journalist  concludes : — ''  We  might  have 
expatiated  at  great  length  on  the  utility  of  this  science^  in  its  ^p- 
plications  to  the  purposes  of  education^  legislation^  political  eoo- 
nomy^  criminal  jurisprudence,  history,  legal  and  theological  elo* 
'^  ciition^  and^  above  aU,  to  thjb  try7B  fj^^losophy  of  ,hsdx« 
''  ciNB;  but  we  have  abstained  from  this  indulgence,  in  the  .belief 
''  that  the  foretaste  of  an  intellectual  luxury  we  have  provided  for 
'^  our  readers  will  stimulate  them  to  desire  tne  enjoyments  of  a  full 
''  r^past/'-^P.  468. 

In  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  sMenee  in  Pari$,  I  beg  to 
refer  you  to  the  following  extk^ct  of  a  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man in  that  city,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Fhre« 
nologpoal  Society  in  18S4.->*^^  It  ia  worth  -mentioning  also, 

''  that,  about  two  years  ago,  Dr  Gall,  at  the  reauest  of  the  Ml- 
''  nister  of  the  Interior,  commenced  lecturing  for  the  benefit  of 
"  the  Medical  Students  in  Paris.  The  lectures  wcre^  like  others, 
''  delivered  gratis ;  but  he  was  provided  with  the  use  of  the 
"  operation  and  lecture  room  in  the  Hospice  de  Perfectionnement, 
*'  for  his  first  course,  and  af\;erwAvdB,  on  aooount  of  that  being 
'^  too  small,  with  the  large  examinatjon-roem  of  the  Institutf  on 
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"  des  Jeunes  Aveugle^^  which,  is  well  fijtted  for  the  'purpose. 

*'  His  aadience-  amounted  tol>etwixt  200  taid  300 ;  and  so  eager- 
ly is  he  attended^  that  it  is  well  known  that  man^  mate  tickets 
were  applied  for  at  eadi  course  than  could  be  given,  and  that 
die  apartment  was  regularly  crowded  half  an  hour  before  the 
lecture  began.  Dr  Spurzneim  also  continues  to  lecture  in 
Faris^  and  altho«gh>  from  his  dmnaading  a  lee;  his  auditorj 
is  not  numerous  compared  with  Dr  Oall's^  yet  he  is, regularly 
attended,  and  his  course  is  esteemed  the  more  philosophic  of 

"Hie  two/' 

The  statements  of  this  letter  afe  confirmed  by  a  notice 
which  appeared  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  January, 
1889.-*-^^  Histoire  des  Fonctions  du  Cerveau.    Parle  Doc- 
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tetti"  6filI/S  vols.  81ro,  Paris,  1822. 
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This  is  another  exposition  of  Dr  Gsll's  system  of  Invindhh 
(innate)  Dispontums,  This  gentleman,  who  possesses  no  little 
''  talent.  Doth  as  a  physician  and  a  writer,  has  been  practising, 
'*  for  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  in  Paris,  where  he  has  esta^ 
"  blished  a  reputation,  and  realized  a  handsome  fortune.  Oh 
''  the  first  development  of  his  system,  it  was  received  either  wil3i 
"  unthinking  pleasantry,  or  dismissed  as  idle,  without  due  con- 
sideiration ;  but  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  man  has  led^ 
if  not  to  the  adoption  of  his  ideas>  at  least  to  a  more  serious 
and  respectful  examination  of  them.  There  are  many  men 
"  here  (Paris)  amongst  the  most  eminent  for  their  medical  aiid 
'*  physiological  knowledge,  who,  though  differing  widely  upon 
"  other  scientific  topics,  yet  agree  in  saving,  that  there  is  much, 
''  not  only  of  probability,  but  of  truth,  in  the  system  of  Dr  Gall. 
''  It  is  certain,  that  one  of  the  most  powerful  motives  of  human 
"  action,  instinct,  has  been  but  very  imperfectly  examined  by  the 
most  celebrated  modem  philosophers,  and,  amongst  others,  the 
acute  Helvetius.  It  appears  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  th^ 
^'  present  savans  of  Paris,  that  Dr  Gall's  system  calls  for  a  much 
^  more  serfoas  and  prefound  examhiation  than  it  hashlAertii 
''  undergone.  To  tins  task  it  will  be  nec^ssair  to  brii^  a  ^on^ 
**  siderable  share  of  anatomical  science,  as  the  Doctor,  it  is  saic^ 
**  has  made  some  very  important  discoveries  in  the  structure  of 
'^  Uie-  hram.  This  new  edition,  nQiidi  4s  iittprovedrand  €nkrg«d» 
'^  wiU  consi^  of  eight  volumes  8vo.". 

'JThe  ^ccoucMi  given  in  the  foregoing  letter  r^arding  ^eppi- 
nioaa  ^^Hertaiocd  in  Parisy  although  pabHshad  in  this  coun- 
try several  years  ago,  and  reprinted  at  the  time  In  a  jPkriaan 
newqpaper»  have  never  been  contradicted.  Not  only  so^  but 
Ihey  have  been  supported  by  many  subsequent  notioes  in  the 
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jphflOBophical  joumal»  of  Fraiice,  partieularly  (lie  iRcrye  Eif- 
cyclopedique* 

In  page  S95  of  your  Review,  you  sWq,  ^'  thitt;  BeveKcil  pe». 
**  sons  who  had  been  at  first  rtther  taken  ^th  the  n^w  dpc- 
"  trin^Sy  bad,  by  more  careful  observatbn^  been  thprouglily 
^mviuead  of  their  &Qao^.^  This  ako-  is  aftunfoundfid  and 
Very  frequently .i*cfuted  assertion.  It*  is'  advertecf  to  hi  the 
following  letter  by  Dr  Spurzheim,  likewise  published  in  the 
I'lirenolpgical  Tnmsactions. 

'  'f  In  the  whole  of  our  travels,"*  says  he,  "  we  have  beea  Wfell  re- 
'C'eeive^,  an4  the  secoad  coai^e  was  always  mare  fulty  atteiided  thaa 
'*  the  iirst,  so  that  there  was  dq  doubt  tKat  the  su^ect  excited  greal; 
**  interest.  But  it  is  to  bat  regretted  that  we  stopt  too  short  a  time 
^%»fonA  practical  pufiils*  T%e  pnaeipies  were  ejLplaiiied,r  thede- 
^  Ytlopweiit  shewn,  aod  we  wer^  vff^  You  will  ixmi^p  that  IWb 
y  wai  «0t  the  way  t<^  establish  tjhe  d^riae.  Wa  had  more  ad?aB«- 
f<  lags  tban  our  pupiK  hecau^e  we  had  grei^  ojK^ertiuiltieB  of.  ohi- 
'^  leriiiig  the  h«aaa<rf  aaauy  vien  of  ^at$ ;  we  gat  more  eoaMi^oa 
.^  Ibaa  oiKT  auditoff^.  We  were  prepared,  by  previou«  »tildy  to  mske 
f^  obaevvatioaa^  hut  our  stay  was  tOQ  ^hort  lp  teach  the  9^itQrs  to 
^  isepeot  tiiem,  Qt  GaU  even  g:aTe  the  advice  aot  to  repeat  the'  ex«. 
^*  pnntntv  liufle  it  i$  difficult  to;  dc^^Oj  which  I  havam^otioaed 
^  u  my  krj^  JBoglifb  work » Sd  editi^iiu  P»  370l  Sot  I  a8^uI3s  you^ 
'« that  not  mie  PirenQkghh  fr<m  knomedge,  has  falka  back^  say^ 
^mg  10M  ^e  dodlttee  is  Mse.  I  havtf  seen  fre^iMaitljr  theeaiH- 
.^  miy>  a.  e  the  belief  i^  it  strea^tbeaed  by  sdf-almFati^iii*'* 

*    Fair^^,  the.  assertion,  that  individuals^  after  once  be- 

ijie^ving^  have  discovered   eyi4ence .  which  induced  them  to 

jaanguMe  their  iaith».  must  imply  one  of  two  akamatiYefli^^-*^ 

either  that  imture  changed  betwixt  the  period  of  belief  and 

t}v^^Qf  dwbelief^  or  that  the  persona  alliided  tp  t^ecaiM  <x>i^ 

^rerla  at  irat  ffom  credulity,  without  due  exaihioatioQ*    The 

first  fdt^riiative  will  scarcely  be  alleged  to  have  happened; 

Md  m$i  tfab  aecwd  imtpUes  a  total  want  of  a,  phibsQpbic,uiAdiei^ 

standing  in  the  individual,  tod'  iniieed^  adnite  his  previous 

'stultification,   I    willin^y    allow  you    all    the  advantsigea 

ivhlcfa '  jow  can*  detive   frona    sudb  testimony  against  the 

'truth  df  the  dbctrines. '  EVen  although  sotae  persons  should 

aflirm  that  they  havte  naade  observations^  and^  found  the  re- 

'^tfo  differ  irom. the  f»aertfoina  of  the  JBbfetoolagi8ta,«-^tM6 
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nwld  be  n^lUiig  more  than  hft»  lieppei^ad  in  ttie  cMe.  of 
other  sciences,  which  h&ve  nevertheless  been  ultimately  ad- 
Js^tted.  to  bje .  true,  Mr  Pl^fair  menl^nd  that  Mariotte, 
'^*  ibotigk  Terf  tenversant  with  experiment,  appears  never  to 
**  Aaw  succeeded  in  repeating  the  experiments  of  Newton^'' 
Supp.  to  Encyc.  Brit,  second  Dis.  p.  57. 

To  <x)aipl«te  this  bvief  notioe  of  the  progress  of  the  science, 
lAow  fne  to  add,  that  Dr  Otto,  an  e^ablished  medicdl  ptofeseh 
or,  and  editor  of  a  medical  journal  in  Copenliagep,  lec- 
ium  <n  Phienology  as  the  trae  theory  of  the  functions  of 
the  budn,  advocates  its  Calise  in  his  Journal,  and  has  pub- 
lished a  separate  n^ork  in  elucidation  oi  it<  III  the  United 
'States  there  are  Phrenological  Societies  in  PhiUdelpbia  and 
Washington  ;  and  lectures  have  been  delivered  at  the  latter 
ctty^  New  York^  and  Lexington.  Dr  Caldwell  of  Lexing- 
"MM  is  an  endowed  medical  professor,  who  has  both  -published 
and  lectured  on  the  science ;  and,  in  particular,  bis  coUi^e  in 
•WasUnglon  this  year  was  attended  bf  the  highest  function- 
'aries  of  the  American  state,  and  many  members  of  Congress. 
.In  Cakutta  there  is  a  Phreiic^dgical  Society ;  and,  ak  a  proof 
ifaat  it  18  not  a  dormant  body,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  there 
Is  now  on  my  table  a  pamphlet,  or  rather  a  booh  of  126  oc- 
tavo pages,  pubhsbed  there  in  1826,  against  the  ^science. 
T  cduld'add  many  mote  proofs  that  Phrenology  is  &r  more 
widely  extended  than  you  appear  to  dream  of;  but  one  more 
shall  suffice. '  In  the  spring  of  1886,  a  Mechuiic^  Phreno- 
logical Steiety  was  formed  in  Dondee.  The  ftrat  letter  of 
their  Secretary  announcing  the  information  was  as  follows  :-*«• 

''  Dundee^  May  %  I826.~To  Gsobos  Coviils,  £0q.^RE- 
"  sFKCtBD  StUjT^The  members  of  the  Dundee  Mechanks'  Phre* 
.^— togiart  godetfitrqusil.  ue.lo  tiAdsaiit  vou  tbehr  nukt, sincere 
**  thanks  for  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  their  wel&re^  by  sending 
^  them^  through  Mr  Oalloway^  a  copy  of  your  System  or1%reno- 
*'  Ibgf  kin x€dkteA pnoe.  At  the  same  timt  thef  wirit^  mk  to  give 
**  yea mmml  aooauot  ef^.tlM  notireswUch  inducsd .i|8 1^  font  our- 
*'  sdTSsinto-.asaciety  for  the  purpose  of  obtatniag  a  knowliedge  of 
'^  phreiiol<Mpcal  truth ;  the  drief  of  which  was,  the  cdtioatioi^  of 
**^  yonllkn  .Jt  (HS-teng  appcand  to  »l9w  ef  iv>'ithat>the  praoit  sys- 
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''mniaOmatm  (I  me  At  iroM  iiiH>wifc>t«nii>1iwi^ctwit!> 
^^  %(Ef6au^  th^  ib  tiOt  feeem  to  bb  founded  upon  a  true  ItnowMgeof 
'the'^afuVe'of  m^n^  by  presujmesiDg  equal  natund  abilities  4a  aU, 
'ioiii  holtfhijgff'  tUt  fiducatioa  afoue  U  ceuipeteof  to  make  ar'       ^ 


if 
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,|r''bech^{c,*a  lawyer,  an  orator,  era  dmne.    Ba^  eaperieaolaf 
in  dictr  Mnffies  the  truth  of  the  ooet 


poet's  dbienratioD,  that 

■     ««<innhuidofJKfi^ai«Mpcc«U«rfQia4i 

,     ,     ..     ,,    ."*  Imprints  »  diffcrtnt  biM,' " 

"  we^ttaolved  to  study  Phrenology,  and  finding  it  (as  ftr  as  our  R- 
''iSilted  ebf^ervations  went,)  to  be  itr  alooiirdanoefwMi  naltt^,  w« 
''  fmkaU  aitrsclTesruiti^  >a  aseiflty^i  ihat  we  W|^t.  tha  ppce  i^afily  ob« 
f^p  t^^liec^mryboflk^  busts,  and  apparatus,  and,  by  our  united 
'^^observations,  aid  each  other  in  sooner  acquitnng  a  (ttowfedgetif 
'^Wscienoe/  We  hate  aow  procured  yMr  '  BleoMolsT  ^ni^Sp^ 
** /'tern,'  a  '  set'  of  busts  and  callipers^  and  two  or  tl; ree  of  our  nt^iq- 
'^  ber  are  finishing  craniometers  for  our  use,  which  will  enable  uAto 
'*  take  m^re  correct  measurements.  We  have  dtawn  up  a^few  nh 
gl^ttctia^  but  hare  not  yet  printed  them,  hoping  we  may  prociu)9 
a  copy  of  those  belpnging  to  your  society,  which  might  suggest 
some  dew  mode  ot  procedure,  as  it  is  our  wish  to  have  every  tahig 
as'  wisely  ordered  as  possible  to  disarm  our  opponents,  of  vhidi  vtm 
'^'ani  iioaoyred  with  a  fisw,  who  industriousfy  circulate  Gcrdon's 
'^oniliq«e<npon  ihe  acieace  amongst  themselves,-- «  work  which,  I 
'^am  told,';i>/aafiill  of  eppvobrioiis  epithets  as  of  sound  phi)98(fkhy. 
''We  faava  chosen,  the  aame  of  Medianios,  &c.  partly  because  it  iy^a 
eme  desil^atioa,  and  ^rtly  to  distinguish  our^  from  the  one 
.formed. by  our  ''patricians/'  who  will  doubtless  contribute  to 
throw  new  lights  upon  Phrenology  by  their  discoveries;  while  fve^ 
''froth  our  stations,  must  be  content  to  receive  its  iights,  happy  if 
'«  we  eacoeed  Ml  venderiag  them  practically  useful  for  restraining 
"  Ihe  propenHties,  nourishing  the  higher  sentiments,  and  training 
"  the  faculties  of  our  ^outh  into  activity,  thereby  reuderiag  them ' 
'*  usefal'  and  vf rf nous  eitiaens,  fitted  to  adosti 

'' <  The  dad  mi^ett^  sf  pmatv  lile, 

''  *i  .MTherQ  ]}ffic9  wil^  sver-blooming  olive  crowns  the  g»te/ 

,  *f  Should  your  other  avocations  permit,  we  would  feel  proud  of  a 
"  continuance  or  the  countenance  with  which  yon  hav«  already  ka^ 
*'^DOnred  us,  wfakh,  I  bjBg  to  assiure  you,  would  be  gratefully  re* 
''  oeived  lgr«  f^ffMac^  §jr^.y(»ir  very  obedient  servant, 

"  AisxANDBB  Taylob,  Secy." 

The  Secretary's  second  letter,  dated  lOth  OctcMsr, '  18M/ 

is  as  follows. — 
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.**  Rbbpbcted  Sib.  Dundee,  lO/A  October, 

^  In  consequence  of  the  increase  of  membeiPt  to  the  Phnaokigknil  - 
'^  Seiciety  of  this  quarter,  we  find  it  necesnry,  in  oi^er  ta»eetfi|he 
*f  4^'aj^d  of  tVe  younger  memberi,  to  have  oAer  two  eopilwtof  year 
'^'System,  aitf  dmr  copy  of  the  Blemeata,^  !■ '  tm^tj  Jtmdmj^'W 


''tneiiuib iif|li«g««rd,4tf  ibeCMmpipn  cQack,,fir  tbop^  wSo  hw * 
'*  teitmclieot  to  pay  7oa  for  then ;  and,  «houId  it  be  oonTenient, 
"  4^  wniidA0>.i:>bltgia  .nW^  by  tiieit  h^ng  asbt  by  retufn  oif  .the* 
''  tfMmMkj  ■•  MifiVf  is  a  matting  UMOionrow  eveni^^,  I  remainUrr^ 
'' pected  Sir,  7«ir.ob9di4atiJiCCWi^  ,  .   .  ,4w^at^WDyH,;i:4i«^;' 

Here,  then,  h  evldenee^  diat,'B(itwilliiliHiCKf^  of  your  ut* 
mqa^  effojrUy.and  |iot  cf  jours  aboe,  but  those  of  nearly  the 
wkile'p«iMKljoiLpraip.^.JSun>pe>  Asia^  and  Anenoh  Vkp^^ 
n^tig}r'hiBes^nded'iMlftotO''aU  these  segMin»  «f  the  gjnhey 
afid-^Qfifr^^^ir^cea^png  its  votaries  men  of  everjr  t^|trk  ai|d 
ppefeasieDv  £KNB:ihe  senates  lia  the^meehanio^;  Qnff  nwHA^ 
iznugihe  tfaait  sueh  facts,  if-  known  to  you,  fli%ht4iave  made 
you  paDse»  fuad,  doubt  of  the.  infallibility  of  your  own  pbiloso^ 
phy;  Th««legree  of  knowledge  which  has.  famed. itaxny- 
in^o  youi::  inind  ba9»  indeed,  modified  the  style  of  the  present 
Baviewtgnatly  to  the  better*    FbKsenologifits  were  £9nnerly 

quach/'  f^empirici/  '' illtferaat  pbHcaaphers/'  <<  mowitebanhs^" 
and  *^  cunntng  craniologers  ;**  now  tbey  are  men  of  '\  mmtp  than 
*'  ^Uiamoii  licutenett  f  but  their  doctriaes  are  still  *'  crude/"' shal. 
'MdW/  /•  ptterile,"  *'»  fantss^ic/'  *•  dall,"  *'  dogmsAw/"'  ineiMiUy 
'« iStMxrij,"  *•  fboUsfa/'  *'  extrarsgaot/  aod  '*  trask"    How,  thea» 

do^  \\  bappien  that  a  gentleman  of  your  acknowledged  tidept 

and  oootteey  should  be  betrayed  into  such  a  dismal  si^i^tioa 

as  you  now  occupy  ?  for,  after,  twenty-^tbree  years'  experience 

o{.4ff<^t^  yp^  .are  still  d^noui^Qing  a  large  number  of  intelli* 

gent  men  as  lost  in  utter  stupidity,  because,  after  full  eaami* 

nation,  they  believe  in  what  you  admit  is,  after  all,  a  pure 

ijuestion  of  fact  I  This  is  easily  explained  without  disparage- 

meutttlher  to.jKiur,  sentimenta  or  intellect.,  Tour  ojmuons 

wete  fbitted  m  a  different  sdhool,  befottrlViteQekigy  was 

heard  of;  and  you  have  never  been  able  to  oteroome  the 

fcumiif  ^0i»  Bmk  ia^prewons  ao  far  as  to  study  ^^  ^^  ^ 

impartial  mind. 

J^fftiffi^  in  adverting  to  persons  in  a  mmilfu*  condition,  says^ 

W]biitii|iPobi»l41itieii  ara  ip»fficteQt  to  prerail.  in  such  a  case?  ,,^Ud 
whOkSirer,  l||  >be.i|i06t.«qg^at  aivumeDts,  w^,  be  prevailed  uran 
10  di«robe.huaseIf  at  once  of  aU  his  old  opioiods  asd  preCebsioos 
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'<  .of  freah  jwiioDs  ?  All  the  arfuments  that  Cftn  be  U9ed»  will  be  » 
''  Httle  able  td  prevail  as  tlie  wkd  ciid  with  the  traveUev  to  part 
<^  l#i«k  hiB  €kiaky  wfaid)  lie  held  <»lj  t^  ftsler/'    (Book  it.  c  9a< 

f  11,)  

That  the  phrenological  docttined  do  appeal*  to  your  mind 
eilvelqied  ia  all  the  incongnaty  andsbtardity  windtyon  have 
flD  lavishly,  expressed,  is  explicable^  without  the  oltffitiati ve  ne* 
oesaaHly  fbtlowihg  that  these'  qnalitied  really  bdong;  ta ,  themw 
Whem  a  neV  proposftioo  is  attbautted  to  out  txmsideral^itti^ 
we  eompare  it  with  principks  wUeb  vve  regard  aa  establisbedt 
and  if  we  ate  able  to  connect  it  ooniisteiiily:  with  them, .  we 
admit  it  to  be  true,  and  give  it  our  asseiitr  If  it  appear  at 
Yarianoe  with  oar  pre^ous  opinkmB,  we  are  itemed  to  rjejeet 
it  as  erroneous,  and  rarely  possess  the  aaegQaiiiiaity  to  enter 
upon  a.  serntiBy  of  oar  first  iikipiesaKinSy  so  as^odiBeover  ynkm^ 
t|ier  ihey,  or  the  new  ideas,  ooincide  asost  clesely  with  MitttBSf 
the  only  aiatboritative  standard  (^  physleal  truth.  On  the 
contrary,  we  too  frequently  regard  received  opinions  with  an 
undottbdng  and  superstitious  veneratioA,  and  jseject  new  pucK 
positions  as  intrinsically  absurd,  not  because  wc  have  i»eer- 
tftined  them  to  be  in  oppositibtl^o  facts,  but  Secattse  tb^y  (to 
not  ooincide  with  what  we  previously  believed  to  be  true. 
Dr  Thomas  Brown  has  iustly  remarked,  ^  thiert  <o  those  whd* 

•^lav^  not  ^ffiilttil  etementary  knowledge  ol^  scFentfe,  to  fe*l  any 
'^wtewdjia  pfayiical  truths,  as  one  ooDiieetcd  lystsni^  aad  no-hsbtL 
^  tual  desire  of  exploring  the  various  relations  of  new  phenomena^ 
"  ffidny  6f  {he  facts  in  nature,  which  have  an  appearance  of  incon-i 
*^  giwtfty,  as  at  iirsC  *t»t^,  de  truly  peem  Mierousi"        -» 

It  now  be  my  endeavour  to  show  that  dbis  sentence  of 
BrTboMM  Krown  very  aceuratoiy  ^esctibeiB  your  tn«ittil 
ooHdition  nnr  the- sobject  of 'Phrenology. 

Your  article  cohtaina  five  or  six  ^tinct  anminc^tions^ 
that  you  have  *<  completely  refuted^  the  scienee^iand^torditt 
aoifirifie  of  your  vsadert,  it  tugs  and :  tdta-  <ttt  sst  a  new  and 
additibiNd^  refetation.  TMs^  while  it  showtr'tbat  yt»u  areill 
at  ease  as  to  your  own  success^  renders  an  answer  within  ipor 
d^mta!  limim  ^^eatr^aHdy  diffic^uU  9  andi  I  hl^pe/  ih^MfeiBy » to 


be  eacciifled  £ra  bringing  ymxr  objeotfans  on  eaeh  {nmbI  into  a 

Ibcus,  and  obndenaog'the  reply  to  the  narrowest  limits  cbti- 

ntent  with  peanifiaaky.  It  sfaali  be  toy  eatmnt  eadoaTOttr  sot 

to  iratdce  or  aiiBrepreBent  jour  mtanibgy  bat  to  quote 'yocff 

<ytm  wordl     If  you  had  done  tins  Jl)y  lite,  the  present  reply 

might hanre  been  spared;  far  I  obsdrve^  that  yon  hove  geteraUy 

preferred  giving  your  own  paraphrases  of  my  statementa,  and 

hmwe  idEbted  tibesey  leaving  tbe  real-propdulkiU  -qiiiie  iloas- 

wIU.    In  truth,  there  is  no  review  of  the  system  of  Fbie- 

aohgy. ;  and  no  reader  coold  form  an  accurate  conceptkm  of 

thutwarkiram  your  representation  of  it     Thd  article  is  a 

Bpeeiat  pleading)  aH  on  oHe  bide,  and  its  author  resembles  a 

pEutty  on  his  defence  much  more  than  a  judge  admlni^ering 

nupartial  justice. 

You  dMlttie  bringmg  Phrenofo^  to  the  t^t  of  obs^tiFttt- 

tton,'  because  <'  A  proposition,  in  point  of'  fact,  may  be  am- 

'^  bdgueufl  or  vDamtelUgible ;  «nd  before  inq%iirkig  h<lw  it  4s 
^f.pr«Yed»  nve  must  asaertain  whether  it  ))a«  any  vm$amgi.>$Bid 
"  uph^t  that  meaning  truW  is«  When  it  ia  afo^ed«  that;  certain 
**  pvc^eicttona  on  the  8kua»  or  the  l»ain»  are  the  orgmk^  a£  all  the 
'^JaauUieM  and  dispositions  of  the  mind|  it  wilV  not  do  to  pm- 
^  ceed.  at  once  to  the  alleged  proofs  of  this  assertion ;  we  must 
^  €rs%  determine  Irhat  is  meant  by  ergons,  and  what  by  facuU 
''  ties,  ai^  in  what  sense  these  terats  are  here  to  be  undev- 
«  stood."— P.  255. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  organs.    'Vtfpon  what  grounds,^  you 

mAif  '^cau  the  nama  •of  organs  be  apj^ed  to  tiie  -binaspa  cX  the 

''  PbrenoApcstft?  or  so^wb^sdnseis  it  a;^(^  inti9iid#44hM(|his 

**  name  snould  be  received  in  their  science  ? ,    The  truth,  we  do 

''  not  sgruple  to  say  it^  is,  that  there  is  not  the  tmaUeet  reason  for 

^'  tmpf9$ing  ihsA  w  aiaad  cvtfr  operates:  tk^^ugk  the'  agsnag  qfany 

^*  material  organs,  except  ia  its  perception  of  material  objects^ 

'"  or  in  the  spontaneous  movements  of  the  body  whkh  iit  inhiu- 

•'^bils ;  and  that  this  whole  scieneerests  upoa  a  postdate  or  as- 

''  Suafeiition,  for  which  there  is  nAher  cum  shadow  of  etndtrn^, 

**  nor  aruf  show  qfreasoning,"'^F.  267-  The  same  proposition  is 

repeatea  in  p.  89S,  and  in  several  other  parts  of  the  Review. 

The  proofs  adduoed  are  the  following  >—^*  Insects  gok- 

*<  TINUS  to  PEAFOJtli  AtL   TUBI&   FUKOTIOKS  AFtftft  CHlSiR 

/^aiAJ^B  i^»A on.;  mmi.€olkUShod€iiammab/Uve  BMt.mave 
/f .asi;|jhartfafmfqMdkMiffii  f?j  ia.  an  anbst^uaMif^ge  ^ft) 


^f  learned  in  anatomy/— 41  modek  declaration  indeed.;  bulooe 
^dbidb  .^wtSiaoBicfliy  neeessarj  after  thir  speeineti  of  fkrfMi6* 
ffteA  itndotti.  The  Onftlor  erred,  then,  in  adding  the  aaper^ 
Aioasippeifdage  of  >  heait  to  inieets :  you  wouldiiaTe  ma- 
MgeA  the  VMM'  brttel', '  bf  rettenditng  <thi9  unmeanttii^  ^. ' 
dwpelieel ^'^  >     .  .    ;  .    >v    -...m.-mj  ' 

As  to  cdd-blooded  animals  liting^'aiid  motiifg  mflie  WUifc  ^ 

jAedittament,''!  wotiid- ask,  liow  long  do  they  perform  'ttiiat 

wucteBf'  'But  WelHrre  the  authority  of  yotii-t>wn  Journal  aga&iit 

your* grand  proposition,     ^*  His  Imperial  Majesty^^  sayslbe 

lUviewer  ^  I8Qa»  i"' has  had  of  kte  too  many  good  oppartmitilto 
"^QSi}»»mwm  4hail « laaa  cwnoft  oonfeinue  tm  march^  uiA  load)  aiifl 
''  J$re».¥rhen  ne  has  left  his  head  behind  him ;  and  the  redoubtable 
'^Xeetarer  of  Vienna  has  said  little  more.  It  may  be  irl^ong/' 
eoMHIttAS  he«»  f*  ta  aiUm  a  ^dasing  dmonslvail^r  of  piPoeiWscgittriL 
e|i]:iaosities  ta  assert  that  the  mind  remembers,  knagines,  and 
ju^es,  only  by  the  intervention  of  certain  parts  of  lliebrsiii; 
but  it  is  a  piece  of  forbearance,  at  least  as  dangerous,  40  al* 
^' low  a  single  cellar  to  be  open  in  the  taverns  of  Vienna,, of 
*'  mem^,  ttnaiittaticfn,  and  judgment,  to  be  aU  set  to  sleep  6y  a 
**J'ew  gr<lifut  ^  a'  very  emnmon  and  simple  dri^/^— JBdinDurgh 

Review,  vol.  ll.»p».148.    Memory,  imagination,  and  judg- 

xn«Ot  t^^^^are  thither  acts^  of  <<  peroepUon  of  malctiaL  oIk 

**  jects,    nor  cutaneous  movements   of  the  body  ;^  •  yet 

win^^pdiPphim . first  stinmlale,  and  finally  overpower  them. 

Hoyv  49^  .this  aooovd  with  your  dodrine^  ^*  that  the  mind 

<*  never  "cperates  tkrough  the  iigenoy  of  material  orjgans^  in 

perfomiittir  these  functions?  . 

This  authority  might  be  relied  on  as  settling  the  quostioQ 

with  yott ;  but  to  convey  to  persons,  who  are  not  familiar  with 

these  topics,  sdm^  ijiea  of  the  recklessness  of  your  aasertioQ,  a 

few  passages  from  the  most  common  medical  and  physiological 

authors  m&y  be  cited.  Dr  Cullen  says,  <<  we  tannot  dovlk  ffiai 

**  the  ifperatums  qfomr  intellect  always  depend  upon  certain  motions 
«  tuMng  place  in  tke  brain,  4^.-— Pruetice  of  Physic,  -rol.  If./ 

Dr  C^regory^^ipeaking ^.tbe  iatemal  factidtiesof  the  madp 
my,  "  OmiMs  hss  facukatss  (viddioet  nsmoria,  imq[iMti<^ 
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''  quam  corporei  iis  inesse  videatur :  Docant  tamen  morbi  qof^ 
''  eas  impedinnt  certom  cerebri  fltatam^  u€  bene  exerceanU^ 
'^requiri;  iiqut  ^aumim  mtemaruwt  pnmmriuti  euB  atiganumJ*  ' 

Mffgendie^  whote  name  stands  fio  high  both  in  tffniaoe  teidr 
BriMtuit.  ^p^  ^<Tbe  bwn  is  tha  jMteiial .  ioHcmpeBt  oft 
*'  t^oMgbt  Thi&  ia  pvpr^  by  «  OHiUitude  (tine  fewkr)  <£  fib^  ^ 
*^  pemnents and  facts."**— -Pr^m EUmetUaire  de  Phjfmkgm-' 
tcnnc  f^.p. .lU^,  4dii^  1816,..  ...  •   r.     i  .    ..t  v/\ 

y mir  xifpit  ofcgec&n  is  the .  foUowiii^  •-^**  If  the .  j^Mory  /ofq 

'^  the  Pbrenolqffists  be  rightj  it  would  seen  to  fo^o^  ^ifilrtkfifr 
**  Jfirst,  that  aU  th^  five  external  senses  must  have  organs  in  th^ 
"4taiMi  «s  ^ttA  tt  t  conneeted  apparatus  or  mitehiliet^  bi^ofi  J  ^ 
*^4ts  "endj  s^GOodlVi  itis^ «tall  events,  afbnd«nieiittt  pofiM  iai^ 
m^ij*  cveed>  thatwemindtfiioeinaBiy  wajooMdoos^MraiiFtaie^' 
.^veii'iis  %9  thttBi,!  r^t it  abts  bj  means  .4yr  4n«al»  having  Htdv ' 
"liDpslitgraatt..  1  Now»>Ab  firsthand  most  punfalble' of  fhest 
''SHrroosidons  they  have  themselves  been  lovced  toiibandoA;  - 
"iSM  bokhj  we  humbly  ooncemy  are  not  only  gratuitous,  ImtL 
**  in  wy  sound  sens^  eniirdy  nnftwinded  sad  erroneoiiiSLs^-<^:S6a 

In  answer  to  the  assertion,  that  *^  aU  the  five  external  sedses 
^  must  have  organs  in  the  bnun,""  I  b^  to  state,  that,  ffom  the 
vifi wa  antartaiiied  by  Phrenologists  rending  the  sensm^  (some 
of  .wiiidi€«astaledi»a8Ubse4ue»t  part  of  thisLetter,)  no  othei^ ' ' 
oifltasB  Umhi  tkose  airaady  laN>w«'8|^plMir  tdfaeiMessstty^Uu 
bo(yseoondly>  wa  are  quite  foady  to  adtaut^sodi^rgHns  when« 
ever  ytju  pvore  thor  existence  as  mattcfr  of  fact.  You'reply^ 
howaaet^  that  **  it  will  not  do  to  MggWl  here,  oriir Mhet' 

*'  flsses^iidMretha  allowanfe  oCi&eokia&'ds' plainly 'insUffidenli 
''that  these  are  mere  omissions^  which. mi^y  sti^  be  supplied 
**  if  necessary^  and  do  not  affect  the  principle  of  the  system.  The 
alam,  it  must  be  remodbei^d,  rests  noimptintipie,  M  dn 
4rvaium  altm^  Its  44vocsles  pcoril  their  <oauie  #n  ths'Sa- 
sertion^  that  it  is  proved  by  observation^  and  as  matter  of  iact« 
**  tibat  Aeir  thirty-six  bumps  are  the  organs  of  t&irty-six  parti-' 
eidac-&aikias,  and  no  ottieB^^'^-diat' these  organs  tm^rcir-t 
tain  definite  shape  and  relative  plaoq  as^l^s^ae^r-'-and^lbat 
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•ThmaudiMitisftvisall  cited  Is  mr "« Snays  «b  Fkmsiogr/^  puUldMl 
k  1S19«  in  tosww  to  a  dniil,  in  Uw49th  Number  of  th«  Edii^iuigli*iUiaNr, - 


tbat  tlio  bntn  it  the  orgen  of  mind.    They  woe  not  nrinted  in  the  Svetem. 
becMoe  A»  ebjectioa  hsd  bees,  tiH  fon  took  it  up  sg^slf;  lOiKDclbnedM  otteUf 
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-^4MiiPlig  tfttm  lA^  c^iw  the  whrit  ^iatS,  wmi-moitpjf  lie  mitde 
^  4urfaoe  qfihe  iroin/'— >P.  287-    This  jis  your  stotemem ;  but 

the  following  i^  tnine,  printed  in  the  work  which  you  faair^ 

reviewed : — '*  ^here  are  parts  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  mthe 
*'  middle  and  posterior  regions,  the  size  of  which  cannot  be  discoverr- 
"  ed  during  Miy  and  whose  Junctions  tn  consequence  4re  stilt  tcf*- 
*'  known,  ^om  analogy^  and  from  aoqie  pathological. filets^ 
^^  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  organs  of  the  sensations  of  hua<- 
<'  ger  and  thirst,  heat  and  cold^  and  of  some  other  mental  ajfec-- 
"  tionSffor  which  cerebral  organs  hdtk  not  been  dittovsrsi^J  biA 
i-'  demonstrative  evidence  to  this  effect  beii9ff  wanting^  thia  ^n- 
"  jecture  is  merely  stated  to  incite  to .  farmer  investigation."— 

System  ef 'Phrenology ^  p.  31.    If^  then,  you  can  show  that  there 

are  mental  affections  attending  the  activity  of  the  five  aenies, 

which  cannot  be  referred  to  the  eternal  organs^  nor  to  iany 

of  the  internal  organs  admitted  by  Phrenolo^$ts,  it  will  m^ 

doubtedly  follow,  on  the  principles  of  thia  science,  thiat  such 

afTections  must  have  organs  also ;    but  the  objection,  that 

^^  there  is  no  room  for  them  to  ^tend  their  posiUoo,'**  ia  ut« 

terly  unfounded. 

A&  to  the  snind^s  consciousness  of  organs,  I  aball  notioe, 

first,  the  real  pbrendlogicAl  doetiine  on  that  point ;  aad,  «>- 

Gondty,,  your  commentary  upon  it.    In  the  System  of  Pbr»# 

oology  it  ia  stated)  that  ^^  the  mind  ia  not  £OiMcioua.of  actiiig 

'^  by  fnesns  of  organs ;  and  hence  the  material  instrument^  by 
''means  of  which  it  performs  its  operations  in  tliis  life^  and 
^  communicates  with  the  external  worlds  cannot  be  discovered 
''  by  sefleodoB  on  coii8ciousneBS.''-^F.  25.     la  the  Bssays  on 

Phnsoology  this  doctrine  is  illustrated  at  some  length ;  but 
the  illustrations  were  omitted  in  "  the  System"  as  supei;fluoua» 
the  point  having  been  conceded  by  every  person  who  had  con- 
sidered the  Bufaject.  Allow  me,  however,  to  repent  them,  as 
you  still  dispute  t|ie  accuracy  of  this  fundamental  principle  of 
the  science.   ^  The  wgans^  by  means  of  which  the  mind  aict& 

'*  upon,  and  by  means  of  which  it  receives  impressions  from  the 
''  external  world,  perform  their  functions  without  any  eon- 
''  sdousness  in  the  mind  either  of  their  existence  or  their  ope- 
''  rations.  For  exaxcqple,  voice  is  produoad  by  the  contntonal 
f '  and  relaxation  of  a  number  of  muscles  connected  with  the 
*'  larynx,  at  the  command  of  the  will ;  and  yet  consciousness 
''  gives  us  no  intimation  either  of  the  existence  or  functions  of 


TO  -mAHOnr^XErFBBTy.BBIl.  IS 

'^  tbe^  moflfdnk  fa  Mee  mmomriAe  Ityaad  arte4tiB'e3BteadbA 
'*  and  -withdrawn  bjr  maana  of  the  nerves  #f  yoluntary  n^otion, 
''  and  a  great  number  of  muscles  at  the  command  of  th^  will ; 
*'iiikI  yet  of  tiie  existence  and  operation  of  these  neH^  and 
'^mnscles  consdonsness  gives  us  no  intimation.  tVenre^eoii* 
**  sciotis  of  the  act  of  voUtion  whit;h  puts  them  in  motion^  and 
*  of  the  result  produced,  but  not  of  the  existence  arid  operation 
'^  of  the  'special  nerves  $hd  Innsdes  themselves.'^-^f^Miy  on  Phre^ 
nohgy.p.  3.  j 

Fhr^iKJog^iM^ ;  then  soj,  that  the  miad  is  npt  consciouf 
of  »BeUing  by  fBeaos  of  t^  olfaotory  nervoiy.  be«riog  by  the 
audijU»7,  or  aeeiiig  bj  the  optio  nerves. 

Oo  thisdoetrine  you  renuurk,  ^^bat  they  are  all  agreed^ 

^  it  seems,*  that  tlie  nund  has  no  Jcnowledg€  of  the  existeno^ 

<^'of  theorgasaof  sanie,  or  of  thefunctioDs  perforoMfl  by 

^<  tliem/'*«^P.  96T. .  Here  you  have  used  the  freedom  to.  subr 

Btitute  ^  Knowledge/'  which  I  did  not  write,  for  ^'  Consdousr 

oem,"  the  word  actually  employed ;  and  your  reasonJor  doii^ 

BO  will  q)eedily  appear.    You  proceed,r-*^<  This,  *to  most 

^^  people,  will  probably  i^pear  more  surprising  stiU.  Is  it 
'^  meant  to  be  sud^  that  we  do  not  knotVt  certainly,  naturally, 
"  and  immediately,  that  we  see  with  our  eyes,  and  hear  witii 
^  our  ears,  and  feel  with  that  part  of  our  bodies  on  which  ail 
^'extemill  Imprestion  is  skade  ?''    This  objection  U  absolutely 

^^reatfid  by  your  fl^b^titotiog  the  assertion,  tbKt  ^<  the  mind  has 

*^  no  hnoiMge  of  the  organs  of  sense,"  for  the  real  propoiii* 

^otif  that  it  has  .^V  no  ^amsciau^uesa"  of  tbevi.    The  Fbrenobr 

g^stohave  not  said,  tbAt  we  ^  noil  hnew  that  we  see  by  the 

qptic  nertea,  but  culy  affirm,  that  this  fact  is  ascertained  b j 

efagforticw^  and  ncft  .by.  in^nctive  consciousness ;  and  th^ 

inieiaehce  wUch  th^  draw  is>  that  if  we  cannot  discover  tbf 

existence  ev«Q  of  such  ^patHe  oigans  as  the  auditory  and  oU 

fiurtory  nervce  by  lAeaos  oC  simple  oonseionsness  or  feeling, 

bht  must  resoH  to  obiJtrv«ti<^  to  find  them  out,  it  is  not 

wiondecful  that  we  should  not  foe  conscious  of  the  internal  or« 

gansof  ibe.miid;  or  tjbat  o&asrvotf  on  .should  b^  wia^0  Ip 

iktermioe  tbem  also.. -') 

,   You  anticBpato  dds  ioter^tion^  and  tb^  iiaswer  thal(  wIU.  be 

fiModedoait,  atid  irjR  to  shms  that  the  ^words  ^^  immediately 
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'« ibaoiraBdli8i^''«i«8jwMiiiiioii8ivitli  ^^ben^ooiiBoioiu.''  You 

Aen  proceed :— -<*  The  true  question  upon  either  supposition 

^JB,  whether,  knowing  and  feeling,  as,  in  oae  way  or  other,  we 
f*  do  with  the  most  perfect  disdnctni^  that  we  see  with  our 
''  eves,  and  bear  witn  our  ears,  and  tiiat  it  is  by  these  orgaaa 
f'  alone  that  the  mind  performs  these  fiinction^,  U  can  be  irufy 
'*,ar  tpen  inUeUigU^fy  smd,  that  we  are  as  little  aware  qf  acting  by 
'*  material  organs  when  we  so  see  or  hear,  as  we  are  that  we  bve 
**  oar  children,  by  bumps  on  the  back  of  the  head,  cft  perceive  the 
**  beiuty  of  music  by  a  small  protuberance  in  the  middle  of  the 
^  ejrebrow/'--*P.  20d.    The  only  Aadow  of  pteusibiHty  m  tfab 

argument  depends  on  your  confounding  fSusts  and  proposi* 
lions  that  are  altogether  distinct^  The  earsy  in  popular 
language,  include  the  whole  auditory  apparatus,  namely,  the 
external  ear,  the  tympanum,  labyrinth,  semicivcular  canals, 
numerous  small  bones,  and  the  auditory  nerve  which  con- 
nects these  with  the  brain;  and  the  ^^eyes,"  in  common 
speech,  include  the  eyeballs .  and  the  optic  nerves.  Now, 
^  are  we  aware"  of  any  thing  more  than  the  mere  locality  of 
die  senses  of  hearing  and  seeing  ?  Do  you  assert  that  we  ^'  are 
aware"  of  all  the  organic  apparatus  now  enumerated,  and 
that  you  are  conscious  that  the  existence  of  an  external  ob- 
ject becomes  known  to  you,  through  the  eye,  only  by  means 
of  an  image  depicted  on  your  own  retina  ?  You  certainly  can- 
not maintain  this.  But  we  have  the  same  general  impression  ai 
the  locality  of  the  mind ;  we  know  that  we  do  not  love  chiL 
dren  by  tne  foot,  nor  write  reviews  by  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
but  that  thinking  in  general  is  performed  by  the  head.  If 
we  go  one  step  farther,  however,  and  inquire  whether  we 
know  that  there  is  a  brain,  or  an  apparatus  of  organs  in  the 
interior  of  the  skull,  by  means  of  which  the  prooesses  of  thinks 
ing  are  accomplished  ?  the  answer  must  be,  that  we  do  not 
know  until  we  have  ascertained  the  fact  by  observation.  In 
like  manner,  I  venture  to  assert,  that  mankind  have  found  out 
the  opisc  nerve  to  be  the  organ  of  vision^  solely  by  observing, 
that  vinon  never  existed  without  it ;  or,  in  your  own  words, 
^  hy  anatomy  and  experiment'*    If  this  be  sound  physiology » 

does  it  warrant  you  to  object  to  the  doctrine  which  teaches,  thai; 
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in  order  to  discover  a  particular  portion  of  the  brain  to  be  the 
or]g;an  of  B^evoleoce,  we  must  observe  the.  relation  between 
the  power  of  esperiendng  this  emotion  and  the  condition  of 

that  organic  pan  ?  and  yet  this  is  the  proposition  which  you 

adduce  it  to.  refute. 

After  stating  yOur  objections  to  the  organs,  you  proceed,-^ 

**  These  last  considerations  lead  us  naturally  to  an^tjier  ch^  of 
''  objections  which^  we  confess,  have  always  ^pp^ared,  to  us  of 
*'  themselves  conclusive  against  this  new  philosophy, — ^those  we 
"  mean  which  apply  to  the  strange  apparatus  ot  separate  j^acuU 
"  lies  and  sentimenU  into  which  it  has  parcelled  out  and  divided 
"  the  mind. 

We  are  a  little  jealous  of  the  word  facuUles  in  any  phlloso- 

phiod  discussion.  *  Thefnind,  toe  take  ii,  is  one  and  indivisible  ; 

and  if  by  faculties  is  meant  piP:tSj,  ^rtieow,  or  members,  by 
"  the  segregation  of  which  the  mind  is  made  up^  we  must  not 
"  only  deny  their  existence^  but  confess  that  we  have  no  great 

favour  for  a  term  which  tends  naturally  to  familiarize  us  with 
"  such  an  assumption.  What  are  called  faculties,  of  the  mind^ 
^  we  would  consider  as  different  ads,  ot  rather  states  of  it ;  but 
''•if  this  be  the  just  view  oi  the  matter^  it  is  plain  that  it  renders 
''  it  in  the  highest  degree  improbable^  if  noi  truly,  incmceivable, 
"  thai  those  supposed  faculties  should  have  each  a  separate  mate* 
"  rial  organ."— V.  261. 

This  objecdon  has  been  long  ago  answered  in  the  Phre- 
nological Journal,  vol.  I.  p.  206,  and  by  the  Rev.  David 
Welsh,  in  a  note  to  his  LiJEe  of  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  quoted 
on  page  64  of  the  '^  System^  which  you  were  reviewing.  Dr 
Brown  mountains,  that  the  ^or A  JucutHes  means  only  states  of 
the  mind ;  and  Mr  Welsh  observes,  that  ^^  the  only  di&r- 

''  ence  that  the  doctrines  of  Phrenology  introduce*  in  regard  to 
''  Dr  Brown's  principle  isi  that,  instead  of  the  fieelingd  and 
^  thoughts  being  merely  the  relations  of  the  simple  substance 
"^  mindy  to  its  own  former  states,  or  to' external  objects,  they  are 
the  relations  of  the  simple  substance  mind  to  certain  portiona 
of  the  encephalon. 

.  ''  In  looking  upon  any  object — as  snow — ^we  have  the  notion 
''  of  a  certidn  colour.  Now,  the  nodbn  is  not  in  the  snow,  but 
in  the  ndod ;  that  is,  the  notion  of  colour  is  the  mind  existinff 
in  a  certain  relation  to  an  external  object.  But  it  is  allowecQ 
on  all  hands,  that  there  is  an  intervening  step  between  the 
anow  and  the  mind.  There  is  an  aflectioii  of  the  optic  nerve. 
It  will  be  conceded,  that  this  does  not  alter  the  question  as  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  mind ;  and  if  this  is  conceded,  it  is  abun- 
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dantlj^  obvious^  that  another  step  in  the^  proojts  mk^t^  he 
conceived^  without  taking  away  from  the  simplicity  of  the  im- 
maferial  part,  and  that,  instead  of  an  affection  dT  the  optic 
nerVe  bemg  the  {mmedikte  antecedent  cS .  the  notion  of  oekur* 
it  might  be  a  particular  portion  of  the  encephalon.  As  the 
notion  of  colour,  upon  this  supposition,  is  a  relation  of  the 
**  mind  to  tiie  organrof  Colour,  it  toUows,  that,  if  an  organ  Were 
changed  in  any  respect,  the  state  of  the  mind  would  alao  be 
changed.  Thus,  if  it  were  larger*  or  of  a.  finer  structure^  or 
more  active,  the  perception  of  colour  would  be  more  delicate, 
or  quick,  or  pleasing,  liie  same  remarks  miffht  be  extended 
to  all  tile  organs.  Where  the  orsan  of  Causality  is  large,  as 
''  in  the  case  of  Dr  Brown  himseff,  then  there  will  be  a  ten- 
**  dency  to  reason ;  which  tendency  is  a  state  of  tiie  mind  in  re- 
''  lation  to  a  material  organ,  which  state  would  have  been  dif- 
'^  ferent  had  the  orsan  been  different. 

''  A  multitude  of  organs  may  all  be  affecting  the  mind  at  the 
<*  same  instant,  and  in  that  case  a  variety  of  feelmgs  will  be  ex- 
**  perienced;  but  still  tiie  mind  is  simple,  and  it  is  only  its  re^ 
''  tations  to  these  different  organs  that  are  complex." 

This  metaphysical  reply  to  your  objection  appears  to  xne 
tolerably  complete ;  but  there  are  move  tangible  and  practUn! 
answers  to  your  deoial  of  separate  faculties  and  organs.  Dr 
Barday,  in  his  work  on  |uife  and  Organiaation,  statec)  «rgM- 
ments  on  this  point  extremely  similar  to  those  now  adduced 
by  youy  and  Dr  Andrew  Combe  answered  him  in  the  Phreno- 
logical Transactions.  From  his  paper  I  select  die  ibHowi^g 
jMusages.  They  will  show  also  to  what  extent  joxn  objeedona 
have  been  anticipated  and  refuted,  apparentiy  without  your 
knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter. 

^  Firsi^  Then,^  says  Dr  Combe,  ^^  it  is  an  undisputed 
truth,  that  the  various  mental  powers  of  man  appear  in  sue- 
cession^  and  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  reflectiog  or  reason* 
ing  faculties  are  those  which  arrive  latest  at  per&ctiDD.  In 
the  child,  the  powers  of  observing  the  existence  and  quali- 
ties of  external  objects  arrive  much  sooner  at  their  maturity 
than  the  reasoning  faculties.  Daily  observation  shows  that 
the  brain  undergoes  a  corresponding  change ;  whereas  wa 
have  no  evid^ce  that  the  immaterial  principle  varies  in  its 
powers  frcHn  year  to  year.  If  the  brain,  as  a  whole,  is  the 
organ  of  the  mind,  this  successive  devielopoiettt  ot  facultiea 
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i$  vi^^  ^tvtaifipoe  with  wb|M;.w«  d)0«U  af)ecl  /» 
becausej,  if  die  gmet^  org^  i$  fitt^  £»  inaiufeslaiig  wilb 
spi^pc^  o^e,lpe|it^  £pcuU]^;  it,  qw  dmiU  ilkink,  ought. t» 
be  equally  bo  for  the  operation  of  aU,  which  w^  see -^s  not 
tb^c^.  Qb^ryatiqp  indeed  fihPWfi,  thttt  di&nsnt  parts  of 
t)ie  briuA  are  re^  ^evelap^d  at  diffiH-ent  pesiods  of  >life. 
In  iniaiicy,  acppf dling  to  Cbaussiery  the  cerdbdlum  forms 
Qqenfift^e^th  of  tb^  ei^pbalic  mass ;  and  in  aduU  i^ge^  finnn 
qo^ixtb  tooD^feighth,  it^  siaie  h&mg  thus  in  atriot  accord- 
ance  wit^  tfie  energy  pf  the  propensity  pf  which  it  is  the  or- 
gffi.  In  cbildj^^qdi,  the  middle  md  lower  part, of  the 
fi^h^flkd  gei^ally  predominate ;  in  later  life,  the  upper 
^tefal  parts  becpine  more  prominent,  which  facts,  also  axe 
in^ptjf!€fir<VMKyf  v\ih  tbe.panod^  of  unfofaBi^g  ofjtbe 
kqowing  fnd  f^nsoiung  poweis. 

^<  Sjd,  GemHS  is  almoi^t  airways  partial,  which  it  ouj^tnot 
to  be,  if  the  org^n  of  the  mipd  were  single.  A  gemuafrir 
poetry,  £qv  meebaiiic?,  for  nnune,  or  for  nucthematics,  some- 
ti|B^  afqi^ears  at  a  vfry  early  age  in  individuals,  who,  in  re- 
g^  to  all  other  pu.i^ts,  are  mere  ordinary  men,  and  who, 
with  every  effort,  can  qeyer  at^n  to  any  thing  dbove  me^ 


^  |ic%,  -The  pbenopieoa  qi  dreannng  are  at  variance  widi 
tb^.^ii{ipoa;^an  of4he  mind  manifesting  all  its  faculties  by 
iQi^^^s  of  a  siogle  organs  wlule  they  are  qi!dte  consistent 
wiikf  P^  explieaUe  byt  that  of  a  plurality  of  oiganft  In 
dpflfasing,  t\te  raiiid  experiencea  numerous  vivid  emotions, 
sudi  as  those  of  Iw,  joy,  iiffecftion,  annog,  suooeedii^  one 
unot^,  aiiddepiirtmg  vithoatmntrd-firointheintdleetual 
p^Bfm^v^h  it  ia  filled  widi  a  thousand  varied  ooaceptmnsj 
spoiptimes  connected  and  rational,  but  more  fiequestly  ii^ 
jpittted  and  absurd,  and  aH  differing  widely  from  Ae  wak- 
iqg  fi^efiliens  of  thp  jaind,  in  wanting  harmony,  conaist- 
efioy,  and  swie-  These  phenomena  harmonize  remarkaUy 
wfh  ibfi  no^DU  of  a  variety  of  fiusuUies  and  organs^  scmie  of 
ifbiiob,  being  active,  would  communicate  these  ideas  and 
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feelings  idiidi  ooDsdtnte  a  dream,  while  others  Tenudmng 
asleep  would,  bj  their  inactivity,  permit  that  disordered  ac- 
tion which  characterizes  the  pictures  formed  by  the  fancy 
during  sleep. 

^^  Were  the  organ  of  mind  single,  it  is  clear  that  all  the 
faculties  should  be  asleep  or  awake  to  the  same  extent  at 
the  same  time ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  no  such  thing  as 
dreaming  could  take  place.  Somnambulism,  although  in 
itself  a  spedes  of  dreaming,  affi>rds  a  still  stronger  illustra- 
tion. In  that  state,  one  or  more  of  the  external  as  well  as 
internal  senses  are  awake,  while  the  others  are  dormant.  In 
this  instance  we  see  that  the  organs  asleep  and  awake  are 
different,  as  when  a  person  walks  with  his  eyes  shut ;  but 
let  us  suppose  that  they  were  as  much  hidden  as  the  brain,* 
would  any  man  infer  from  the  phenomena,  that  sight,  smell, 
taste,  and  voluntary  motion,  could  be  exercised  by  one  and 
tibe  same  organ,  when  he  finds  all  of  them  in  different  states 
and  degreed  of  intensity  in  one  individual  at  the  same  time? 
Never.  Then,  on  what  principle  does  any  one  draw  a  dif- 
ferent inference  from  similar  phenomena,  when  the  internal 
faculties  and  organs  are  in  question  ? 

^^  At  present,  however,  it  is  chiefly  to  the  admitted  phe- 
nomena of  what  are  called  Partial  Idiocy  and  Partial  In- 
sanity that  I  am  anxious  to  direct  your  attention ;  because 
these  states  of  the  mind  are  so  plainly  and  strongly  in  con- 
tradiction with  the  notion  of  a  single  organ  of  mind,  that 
Pinel  himself,  no  fnend  to  Phrenology,  asks  if  their  pheno- 
mena can  be  reconciled  to  such  a  conception. 

<^  Pa[rt]al  Idiocy  is  that  state  in  which  an  individual  ma- 
nifests one  or  'several  powers  of  the  mind  with  an  ordinary 
degree  of  energy,  while  he  is  deprived  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  of  the  power  of  manifesting  all  the  others.  Pinel, 
Haslam,  Rush,  Esquirol,  and,  in  short,  every  writer  on  in- 
sanity, speaks  of  the  partial  development  of  certain  mentid 
powers  in  idiots ;  and  Rush  in  particular  not  only  alludes 
to  the  powers  of  intellect,  but  also  to  the  partial  possession 
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of  the  moral  faculties.    Some  idiots,  he  observes,  are  as  fe* 

markable  for  correct  moral  feelings  as  some  great  geniuses 

are  for  the  reverse*     In  his  Traits  du  Groitre  et  de  la  Cr^. 

tinisme,  Foder^  thus  speaks,  p.  133  :•— *  It  is  remarked,  that, 

*.  by  an  inexplicable  singularity,  some  of  these  individuals 
'  (cretins),  endowed  with  so  weak  minds,  are  bom  with  a 
'  particular  talent  for  copying  paintings,  for  rhyming,    or  for 

*  music.  I  have  known  several  who  taught  themselves  to 
'  pl^y  passably  on  the  orsan  and  haqpsichord ;  others  who 
'  unaerstood,  without  ever  naving  had  a  master,  the  rqaairing 

*  of  iv&tches,  and  the  constraction  of  some  pieces  of  mechan- 

*  ism/  He  adds,  that  these  powers  could  not  be  attributed 
to  the  intellect,  ^  for  these  individuals  not  only  Could  not  read 

*  books  which  treated  of  the  principles  of  mechanics,  but  iU 
'  ^latent  denmUs  hrsqtftm  en  parlait  et  ne  se  perfectionnaient 

*  jamais.'    It  must  be  observed  also,  that  these  unfortunate 

indiyiduals, differ  very  much  in  the-  kind  as  well  as  quantity 
of  mental^  power  possessed.  For  example,  an  instance  is 
^ven  by  Pinel  of  an  idiot  girl  who  manifested  a  most  won- 
derful propensity  to  imitate  whatever  she  heard  or  saw,  but 
who  displayed  no  other  intellectual  faculty  in  a  perceptible 
d^ree,  and  never  attached  an  idea  to  the  sound  she  uttered. 
Dr  Bush  particularizes  one  man  who  was.  remarkable  for  his 
religious  feelings,  although  exceedingly  deficient  in  intellec- 
tual power,  and  other  moral  sentiments ;  and  among  the 
cretins,,  many  are  to  be  found  who  scarcely  manifest  any 
other  faculty  of  the  mind  exc^t  that  of  Amativeness.  The 
above  quotation  from  Fod4r6  also  illustrates  this  fact.  One 
is  all  kipdness  and  good  nature,  another  quarrelsome  and 
mischievous.  One  has.  a  lively  perception  of  harmony  in 
mu^,  while  another  has  none. 

^^  It  ought  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  each  particular  case  are  stri<^y  permanent.  .  The 
idiot,,  who  to-day  manifests  the  faculty  of  Tupe,  the'feeling 
of  Benevolence,  of  Veneration,  or  of  Self-esteem,  will  not 
to-afiorrow,  nor  in  a  year,  change  the  nature  of  his  predomi- 
nant manifestadons.  Were  the  deficiency  of  the  single  or- 
gan the  cause  of  idiocy,  these  phenomena,  ought  not  to  ap- 
p^r ;  for  the  genaral  organ  being-  able  to  manifest  one  &- 
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calty*  ought,  aoeord!iig  to  the  orcuawtaaowtiB  in  whkfa  tfat 
iadividual  is'  placed^  to  be  eqcudly  aible  to  manifest  all  others^ 
^Ose  acliTtty  aiay  be  reqisired,  and  thus  tbe  dftaraoter  of 
tlie  idiocy  ought  to  change  wkh  ^ery  panifiig  ^irent,  wfaidi 
it  never  does.    Fdd^r^  calls  Aese  <  inti^lidable  singutaH- 
ties^^  arid,  Ho  doabt,  on  hid  knd  Dr  Barclay^s  theoty  tfaey 
truly  are  so.     To  the  Phrenolo^st)  however,  they  offer  no 
difficulty,  for  they  are  in  perfect  harmony  witli  Mi  views. 
The  differefnce  in  the  kind  of  powers  manifested  in  cases  of 
partial  idiocy,  betwem  the  capaeity  for  medianies,  Sx  in* 
toMoe,  and  the  sentiment  of  Veneration,  Self-«steem,  or  Be- 
nevolence, is  as  gireat  as  between  tbe  sensations  excited  by 
the  pateption  of  a  sound,  a  taste^  or  a  smelL    To  hafer, 
theve&re,  that  one  evgan  tdrves  tot  Ae  oaanifestaikli  of  all 
these  facidties,  is  veally  mnicb  the  same  ill  poifit  6{  k)gic  Us 
if  we  wvm  to  suppose  aB  tiie  external  senses  to  dOminuld*- 
eatie  with  liie  mind  dnougfa  Ae  me£um  of  only  one  nerv^ 
lA  spitB  of  the  &cts  of  many  individuals  bang  fc&id  who 
ifawnot  defaf,  or  >deaf  and  still  able  to  see  aind  mneU^ 
.    M.  Akhou^h  partial  idiots  manifest  one  or  HwMe  iSifeultieB 
flMk)e)iaweiibUy.dn&  nchera,  yH  they 'seldem  <Hr  nel^  ma* 
flofest  nsy  wilbb  the  eibex^  of 'a  isound  mind.    OoBSequendyi 
aoeo^ni^  to  the  phrcndtogical  syvteofr,  we  dtif^t  in  mA 
eds^s  geaeraNy  to  %nd  liie  brain  A^fedive  in  siae.    Now, 
fiktel,  .md  mimy  otiier  opponents,  infonn  ^  that  tbia  in 
^wedaely  the  case ;   and  in  <he  couyse  of  my  own  observa* 
takim,  both  -on  the  Gontiiient  «Dd  -in  this  oouotry,  I  hav« 
found  the  same  fact  to  hold  g^od  in  a  conrnderable  dumber 
<lf  easea.     it  ^doos  ndt  always  occur,  because,  akbough  ^mall 
mki  is  A  ff«^|«0nt  cMse  of  4diocy,  it  is  by  no  meafis  tbe  <inly 
nne.    I  may  ftutber  menCioD,  ^at  Phrendl6gbts,  by  aefuai 
t^iieyhpiaeicM^  bave  fotind  in  idiots  ttiose  parts  of  the  1>rain 
moat  f  efly  developed  wi^ich  ed»espotided  to  tbe  orgsM  dB 
the  fkcakids  Aioot  ^troi^ly  tn^ifiSsted  by  them ;  and  bbser^ 
^tmi&h  itikky  baa,  in  'SMne  iiistantito,  <ihown  the  elitire  abs^oe 
t$r  tbosfe  "l^if^Olntiofls  Whldh  ft»ih  a  poK  of  the  ofgans  of 


Oirtein  ftiraltieB  in  wliieh  thej  were  defieient.  Indeed,  by 
comparing  the  brains  and  mental  manifiestations  of  son^e 
idiots  with  those  of  healthy  indiyidjuals,  the  conviction  of  % 
plurality  of  organs  is  almost  forced  upon  the  mind  by  tjtie 
evident  and  distinctive  characteristics  of  each.  In  the  cqU 
lection  of  the  Society,  there  is  a  cast  of  the  brain  of  an  idjot 
l^rl,  in  which  no  trace  of  certain  coAvoIutions,  which,  in  the 
ordinary  state  indicate  the  devdopment  of  the  otgans  of 
CausaKkfy  can  be  perceived,  while  others  are  distinctly  re* 
cognisable.  I  have  also  seen  in  the  poesesdon  of  Dr  Spune- 
beim  a  cast  of  a  braiin  in  which  the  organs  of  FmwnUhn 
were  wanting,  and  a  deep  hollow  existed  in  the  correspond- 
ing situation. 

**  We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  Partial  Insani^, 
or  that  state  in  which  one  or  more  faculties  of  the  mind  aie 
diseased,  without  aflecting  the  integiity  of  the  reaoainder. 
This  state,  which  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Monomania, 
appears  equally  with  the  former  to  exclude  the  possibility 
of  one  organ  executing  the  foncttons  of  all  the  mental  ftuml- 
ties ;  for  the  argument  constantly  recurs,  that  if  the  org^n 
be  suffid^itly  sound  to  manifeat  <me  fiieuky  in  its  peefact 
0tate,  it  ought  to  be  equally  capable  of  manifesting  dl,«— 
which,  however,  is  known  to  be  in  direct  oppositipn  to  fisct. 
Having,  in  a  fomer  paper  <<  On  Luanity,''  ^  illustmfted'  by 
Phrenology,  laid  before  the  Society  a  great  variety  of  cases 
connected  with  the  point  under  discussion,  I  shaU  on  t)ie 
piesent  occamon  ooi^ne  myself  to  the  atatemeat  of  a  very 
few  instances,  merely  in  iHustration  of  die  proposition. 

'^  OiJblU  raiaamumte  Pinel  thus  speaks:—-'  Hosptals 

'  for  die  insane  axe  never  wkhont  some  example  of  mania 
'  marked  by  acts  of  extravagance,  or  even  of  fury,  with  a  kind 
'  of  judgment  preserved  in  all  its  integrity,  if  we  judge  of  it 
'  by  the  conversation ;  the  lunatic  gives  the  most  just  and 
'  precise  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  curious ;  no  incohe- 
'  rence  of  ideas  is  discernible ;  he  reads  and  writes  letters  as 
'  if  his  understanding'  were  perfectly  sound ;  and  yet,  by  a 
'  singular  contrast,  he  tears  in  pieces  his  ckidieB  and  bsi^ 
*  covers,  and  always  finds  some  plausible  reason  to  justify  his 
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'  wand^ing  and  hk  fury.  This  sort  of  vuff&A  is  4a  fnr  fr«m 
'  rare,  that  the  vulgar  name  offolie  raisonnante  has  been  given 
*  to  it/ — P.  93.     A  very   striding  instance  of  furious  mania, 

with  integrity  of  intellect,  will  be  found,  quoted  from  Fmel, 
in  the  Preliminary  Dissertation,  and  which  it  is  unnecessaty 
for  me  to  repeat.  I  shall,  however,  add  another  equally  in- 
teresting case  from  the  same  author.     *  On  ne  pent  conce- 

voir  la  nature  d'une  certaine  alienation,  qui  est  comme  un 
milai^e^  de.  raison  et  d'extravagance,  de  discemement,  et 
d'un  vrai  delire,  objeis  qui  semblent  sexclure  reciwroquemenf' , 
One  lunatic,*  he  contmues,  '  whose  malady  is  of  seven 
years'  standing,  is  perfectly  aware  of  his  state,  and  forms  as 
simnd  a  Judgment  of  it  aa  if  it  were  a  thing  which  did  not 
immediately  concern  himself.  He  tries  to  make  efforts  to 
free  himself  from  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  convinced 
that  it  is  incurable.  If  any  one  remarks  the  incoherence  in 
his  ideas  in  his  talking,  he  readily  .acknowledges  it,  but  an- 
swers, that  this  inclination  overpowers  him  so  much,  that  he 
cannot  but'  submit  He  adds,  that  he  does  not  guarantee 
the  soundness  of  the  judgments  wMdi  he  forms,  but  that  it 
is  not  in  his  power  to  rectify  them.  His  understaTiding  is 
much  more  altered  in  another  respect,  that  he  believes  him- 
self above  aU  ordinary  rules ;  and  he  thinks,  that  if  he  once 
rea^lved  to  a^roximate  to  otber  men  in  his  eoodiiec,  he 
must  begin  by  doing  most  extraordinary  things,  from  which 
the  greatest  evils  and  even  atrocities  would  result  to  himself! 
He  believes,  fpt  example,  ^at  if  he  wiped  his  nose,  that  or- 

fan  would  remain  in  bis  handkerchief;  that  if  he  diaved 
imself,  he  must  of  necessity  cut  his  throat,  and  that,  at  the 
first'  attempt  to  walk,  his  legs  would  break  like  glass*.  He 
sometiiiiet  subjects  himself  to  rigorous  abstineiice  for  serve- 
ral  davs,  under  the  impression^  that  if  he  took  aliments,  they 
would  suffocate  him.  What  are  we  to  think  of  an  aberra- 
tion of  intellect  so  regular  and  so  singular  ?' — Page  94. 

"  It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  multiply  such  instances  as 

these  of  the  partial  affection  of  the  mental  faculties,  but  it  is 

needless  to  occupy  your  time  with  more,  and  the  above  are 

amply  suflScient  to  show  the  nature  and  bearing  of  such 

cases.     Here  again  the  difficulty  recurs  of  reconciling  such 

&ct8  with  the  idea  of  one  organ  executing  all  the  functions 

of  the  mind.     How  comes  that  organ  to  be  able  to  manifest 

one,  but  not  all  the  faculties?  or,  How  does  it  happen 

that  these  affections  retain  the  same  characteristic  features 
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thffougkout  ?  That  tlie  patient,  who  labours  under  regions 
melancholy  is  found  the  same  to-day  as  yesterday,  and  will 
be  found  the  same  to-morrow,  for  a  month,  or  for  a  year  ? 
or  how  does  it  hi^pen  that  a  person  may  be  insane,  and  yet 
aware  of  bang  so  ?  If  the  single  organ  were  affected, 'surely 
all  the  faculties  of  mind,  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  the  instru- 
ment, ought  in  every  case  to  be  equally  deranged,  and  the 
patient  ought  to  pass  in  one  moment  from  an  abyss  of  de- 
spondency to  the  abodes  of  bliss,  from  the  state  of  listless 
apathy  to  that  of  demoniacal  furor.  .  We  may  be  told  that 
this  is  sonetiflaes  found  actually  to  be  the  case,  and  no 
doubt  it  is  so ;-  but  it  is  fiir  more  rare  than  the  other  state,  anid 
is  easily  explained  on  the  phrenological  .principles ;  for,  in 
such  cases,  the  whole  brain,  including  of  course  dR  the  or- 
gans, is  diseased.  This  state,  therefore,  affords  a. true  pic^ 
ture  oi'  the  nature  of  insanity,  such  as  it  would  laecessarSiif 
he  in  every  instance,  'if.  the  organ  of  mind  were  single.  It 
must  strike  every  one  who  has  been  at. all  in  the  habit  of 
seeiBg  cases  of  insanity,  or  of  reading  histories  of  them  in 
books,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  case  to  be  met  with 
which  is,  I  do  not  say  explained  by,  but  evea  consistent 
with,  the  division  and  functions  of  the  faculties  aissigned  by 
the  metaphysicians.  Pinel,  Crichton,  and  many  other  very 
eminent  and  very  philosophical  men»  have  laboured  to  re- 
concile scHne  species  of  insanity  to  the  metaphysical  systems^ 
which  they  had  severally  adopted  ;  .but,  with  all  their  ge- 
nius, and  with  all  their  unwearied  industry,  they  have 
hitherto  laboured  in!  vain.  Whereas,  .not  a  single  instance 
wall  be  found  which  is  in  contradiction  with  theprincifde  of 
a  plurality  of  organs,  nor  even,  as  fiu:  ieis  I  am  aware,  with 
the  existence  of  such  organs  as  we  consider  ahready  ascer* 
tained. 

'^  Besides  the  phenomena  of  idiocy  and  insanity,  there  is 
also  another  class  of  facts  (to  which  however  I  shall  only  al- 
lude) equally  at  variance*  with  the  supposition  of  a  sin^e 
organ  of  mind,  viz.  partial  injuries  of  the  brain,  which  are 
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said  to  hav»  ooeaired  widiout  mjury  to  the  meniaL  fuciiifcieft, 
Hafvittg  in  a  former  ocMmDuiiicatioii  to  the  Society  examined 
iheK  oases  in  detail,  I  need  not  repeat  tbem^  but  merdy 
observe^  that  if  every  part  of  the  brain  is  concerned  in  every 
mental  act,  it  appears  strange  that  all  the  processes  of 
thought  should  be  manifested  with  equal  euocemij  when  a 
great  part  of  the  briun  is  injured  or  destroyed,  as  when  its 
whole  structure  is  sound  and  entire.  If  the  fact  wiere  really 
as  here  stated,  the  brain  would  form  an  exception  to  the  g^ 
neral  kws  of  organic  structure ;  for  although  a  part  of  the 
kings  may  be  sufficient  to  maintain  respiration,  or  a  part  of 
the  stomach  to  execute  digestion,  ia  such  a  way  as  to  sup* 
port  Kfe^  there  is  no  instance  in  which  these  functions  have 
been  as  successfully  performed  by  impaired  organs  as  they 
would  have  been  by  longs  and  stomach  in  thrir  natural 
State  of  health  and  activity.  The  Phr^u^ogists  are  nednoed 
ID  no  such  strait  to  reconcile  the  occurreBce  of  sudi  cases 
with  their  system ;  for  as  soon  as  the  principle  of  a  plurality 
cf  organs  is  acknowledged,  they  admit  of  an  easy  aad  aatis- 
lactory  explanation. 

^  From  the  preceding  consid^ations,  then^  it  appears^ 
that  any  theory,  founded  upon  the  notion  of  a  single  organ, 
is  uniformly  at  variance  with  all  that  is  ascertained  to  be 
foct  in  the  philosophy  of  mind ;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  pbrenolajgical  principle  of  a  plurality  of  organs^ 
while  it  satisfactorily  explains  fnost  of  these  facts,  is  con- 
-ristent  with  oM  of  them.  Its  truth  is  thus  ahnost  deoM»- 
strated,  not  by  far-fetched  or  pretended  facta,  which  few 
ean  vpnfy,  but  by  facts  which,  to  use  Dr  Baoclay^s  own 
axpressioB,  daily  *  obtrude  themselves  upon  the  aotioe 
of  the  senses.'  This  psincipie^  indeed,  bears  im  the 
face  of  it  so  much  greater  a  degree  of  probability  than 
the  ojqxisite  one,  as  to  have  hmg  since  fbsoed  kself  on  the 
of  many  iniiuirers.  Fod^^  bimself,  a  very  zeal* 
opponent  of  Phranology,  after  recapitulating  a  great 
many  reasons  simiiar  to  those  already  mentioned,  which  had 
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bce«  employed  by  philoflopfaers  a^teoedent  td  G'aii  and 

StfmtA^m^  £Mr  betwring  m  a  plurality  of  mental  orgatM,  is 

cofistraiDed  to  admit,  that  ^'  this  kind  of  reasoning  has  been 

'  employed  '  par  laphparl  des  anatomistes/  from  the  time  of  Ght- 
'  lea  down  to  those  of  our  own  day^  ami  even  by  the  great  Hal* 
'  ler  qui  eprouvait  le  besoin  d'assigner  une  fonction  4  cfaaque 
'  departement  du  cerveau/"  &c.  Pinel  also^  (in  the  article 
''  Manie^"  in  the  Encyclopedie  Methodique,)  after  relating  some 
cases  of  partial  insanity^  asks^ ''  si  tout  cet  etuemble  de  fatts  peut 
'  *e  canciUer  avec  Fcpinum  d'un  Mge  au  d^vn  prindpe  unique  de 
'  fenUndemeni"    \{,  then^  the  majority  of  anatonustfliy  lor  the 

last  JBOOO  years,  and  such  illustrious  physiologists  as  Haller, 
and  the  others  above  referred  to,  were  led  to  the  belief  of  a 
plurafity  of  mental  organs,  by  a  perception  of  the  contradic- 
tion and  inconsisteni^  existing  between  the  phenomena,  and 
the  supposition  of  the  whole  brain  being  the  single  organ  of 
nnnd,  I  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  saying,  that  the  latter  no- 
tion,  although  it  may  be  adopted  by  Dr  Barclay,  so  far  from 
being  self-evident,  appears  so  improbable  as  to  require  even 
stronger  facts  to  prove  it  than  the  phrenolo^cal  view.^-^ 
Pkrm.  Trans.j  pp.  418—496. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  reasons  urged  by  you,  for  denying 

a  plurality  of  faculties  and  organs  :^-<^  By  the  example  of  th^ 

^  external  senses  and  dieir  known  organs^"  you  say,  '^  it  is  no 
**  doubt  proved,  that  certian  faculties  or  states  of  the  mind 
"hiKve  material  orffans;  and  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  il 
^  not  be  inferred  that  other  faculties  have  them  also  ?" — This  is 
a  very  fair  question ;  and  you  answer,  1*/,  That  we  believe  the 
**  iiinGtions  of  seeiiig  and  hearing.  Sec.  to  be  carHed  on  by  iK^ate- 
€t  riaX  organs,  Mtfjf  beoause  lire  iaiaw  «sd  fed  that  tlMy  jire  sa" 

Now,  you  kwjw  that  you  Bee  by  the  optic  serve  0nly^  be* 

OBuee  you  have  been  told  ao»  or  have  observed  tbe  eflSsct&of 

iojuries  of  it  -oa  other  men ;  but  I  deoy  that  youJM  its 

fonctkms  at  all.    In  fact,  Magewfie,*  to  whom  you  refer  aa 

an  authority,  has  liocently  staled  reasons  -for  doisbling  ^e,. 

ther  the  optic  nerve  is  at  all  ooaiiected  wilh  v»si«A,*-4|ioittt 

whish  could  not,  by  amy  poesilnUty,  be  open  t04}iMbion«  ii 

we  had  an  astuititiie  oonseiouattess  of  its  luaetionSb    You  paa^ 


*  Compeiid.  of  Phytiol.,  MUUgaii*8  Trsnalat,  2d  edit,  p.  48. 
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oeed, — ^^  And  we  do  not  believe  that  the  mind  performs  its 

"  other  functions  by  a  like  machinery,  because  we  do  not  knom 
"  or  feel  any  thing  analogous  in  their  operations." — If  I  am  cor- 
rect in  the  preceding  reply,  it  follows,  that  if  you  choose  to 
pursue  the  same  means  to  discover  whether  ^'  the  mind  per- 
**  forms  its  other  functions  by  a  like  machinery,"  you  may 
come  to  Icnow  that  men  love  their  children  by  a  ^^  bump  on 
^*  the  back  of  the  head,"  just  as  they  hear  by  the  auditory 
nerve.     It  is  not  the  fact  that  men  Jiel  either  the  one  or  the 
other.     If  you  do  not  incline  to  believe  on  testimony,  or  to 
practise  a  course  of  observation  to  find  out  the  existence  and 
functions  of  the  ^^  internal  machinery,"  you  must,  of  pure  ne- 
cessity,  remain  altogether . uninformed  on  the  subject;  but 
you  would  have  remained  equally  uninstructed  in  regard  to 
the  organs  of  the  external  senses,  if  you  bad  as  resolutely  re- 
jected these  means  of  information.    Indeed,  it  is  amusing  to 
observe  your  inconsistencies.     In  p.  S58,  in  speaking  of  the 
eyes^  ears,  and  touch,  you  say,  that  ^^  anatomy  and  experi- 
ment show  farther,  that  the  sensibility  of  these  organs  de- 
pends on  the  nerves  which  belong  to  them.^ — A  little  b&- 
fore  you  referred  this  knowledge  to  consciousness. 

"  If,"  (you  continue,)  "  the  mind,  in  comparing  or  resentii^, 
^'  made  use  of  certain  organs  in  the  head,  just  as  it  does  in  hearing 
"  and  seeing,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  fact  would  be  equal- 
*'  ly  certain  and  notorious ;  but,  as  we  know  or  feel  nothing  at 
"  all  analogous,  we  cannot  believe  that  any  thing  of  the  kind 
"  takes  place." — ^Imagine  for  a  moment,  that  a  reviewer  of  the 

days  of  Galileo  had  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  the  revolution 

of  the  gbbe,  ^^  that  if  the  earth  did  turn  on  its  axis,  we  can- 

*^  not  but  think  that  this  would  have  been  certain  and  noto- 

«  rious ;  but,  as  we  know  or  feel  nothing  at  all  analogous, 

<<  we  camiot  believe  that  any  thing  of  the  kind  takes  place,^ 

how  would  you  have  des{Hsed  his  weakness  P  The  fact  which 

you  dispute  lies  out  of  the  region  df  consciousness  as  much 

as  the  revolution  of  the  globe ;  and  if  you  will  not  oonde- 

scend  to  discover  it  by  the  exercise  of  your  understanding, 

you  must  continue  unconvinced  of  its  truth.    The  analogy 

of  the  senses  is  against  you* 
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Your  seoond  answer  is,  that  '<  all  the  organs  which  we  ao- 

''  taaUy  know  to  be  tised  by  the  mina  are  used  to  connect  it 
"  with  material  and  external  objects ;  and  indeed  it  is  difficult 
''  for  us  to  conceive  how  we  could  ever  have  become  acquainted 
^  with  such  objects^  except  by  means  of  a  material  apparatus  in 
our  living  booies.  But  the  other  functions  rfmind  do  not  so  con^ 
nect  us  nfUh  matter  ;  and  therefore  there  is  not  only  no  such 
reason  for  supposing  their  existence,  but  there  is  a  correspond-* 
ing  difficulty  in  the  conception." — ^P.  262.    I  must  here  again 

refer  you  to  the  well-known  effects  of  wine,  opium,  and  ni- 
trous oxide  gas,  on  the  mental  manifestations.  You  who  as- 
sert^  <^  that  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  sitppose  ihcU  any 

of  our  faculties,  but  those  which  connect  us  with  external  ob- 
jects^  or  direct  the  movements  of  our  bodies^  act  by  material 
organs  at  aU,"  (p.  293.)  are  certainly  called  upon  to  explain 

how  an  immaterial  principle  can  be  excited  to  activity,  hur- 
ried away  in  ungovernable  ecstacy,  or  laid  low  in  a  state  of 
suspension  and  debasement,  by  means  of  such  material  sub- 
stances as  are  here  enumerated. 

But,  to   proceed  with  your  answers,  you  say,   ^<  Sdly^ 

''  And  this  is  what  chiefly  concerns  our  immediate  argument^ 
'*  all  those  functions  which  operate  through  the  organs  of  sense 
"  ore  of  a  definite^  and  peculiar  nature,  and  so  totally  unlike  those 
''  which  the  Phrenologists  would  furnish  with  like  .instruments^ 
''  as  to  make  the' inference  of  their  being  actually  so  furnished 
''  in  the  highest  degree  imprbbajble  and  extravagant"— In  part 

of  this  statement,  I  cordially  agro©  with  yuu,  vias.  that  the 
functions  of  the  senses  are  of  a  d/^He  and  peculiar  nature, 
and  that  the  functions  of  the  internal  organs  must  be  equally 
definite  and  preciae,  otherwise  they  cannot  be  supposed  to 
exist ;  aooordingly,  I  am  quite  ready  to  peril  the  cause  of 
Pbjrebokigy  upon  the  fiust,  that  Hope  is- as  different  from 
Fear,  Benevolence  from  Combattveness^  Self-esteem  from  Yeu 
neratipn.  Tune  from  Causality,  as  Seeing  is  from  Hearing ; 
and  that  all  these  feelings,  emotions,*  and  intellectual  powers, 
aie  also  as  preciae  in  their  nature  as  the  sensee.  No  doubt^ 
you  confound  and  confuse  the  phrendogical  faculties  in  a 
very  ingenious  and  imposing  manner;  but  you  do  not 
cite  the  recorded   descriptions  of  them,  and  prove   that 
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tbey  arenally  what  jou  lepreaetit  them  to  he.  With  |wo 
egceptiong,  to  be  after wavde  notieed,  jnhx  give  jQiir'0#n  ae- 
oDimt  of  the  faieulties,  and  pass  it  off  for  mine.  It  is  neces- 
sary only  to  compare  the  work  reviewed  with  your  pages  to 
he  eoQiviiioed  of  this. 

You  deny  4iat  the  phrenological  faculties  are  primitive 
principles  of  mind,  or  distiogiushable  from  eaeh  otbc^.  Let- 
us  inquire,  then,  what  other  pbikuc^pb^Si  have  said  regaid- 
ing  these  powers.    As  to 

JsnalkpenaSf  You  admit  that  ^  iquriep  of  the  cerebd^ 
<<  hsm  geoeraUy  poem  to  affs(^t  this  picfMi^ty,^  (p.  814) 
anddf  eoDrse  cannot  well  dispute  that  it  is  a  (Jiatinct  feeling. 
Mr  Stewart  admits  it    (Outlines,  p.  82.) 

Phihprogenitvoene^s, — This  is  admitted  by  Reid  and 
Stewart,    (Outlines,  p.  99.) 

ConcentraAvenesa  is  stated  by  the  Phrenologists  them- 
selves as  unascertained. 

Adhesiveness  is  admitted  by  Mr  Stewart  in  his  OuUines, 
page  87,  as  *^  the  desire  of  society  ;^  by  Pr  Thoqnas  Brown 
in  Lecture  67 ;  aad  by  Lord  Karnes,  in  his'  Sketches,  nnder 
the  title  of  *^  an  appetite  for  society,^  vol.  II.  p.  15S. 

CombaHv^nsss  is  admitted  by  Dr  &eid»  aad  by  If  r  Stewart 
(Ontliaiesy  pw  10d;>f  uiWUr^he  masam  of  ^<  sudden  resentment ; 
and  Or  TboBsas  Srown  gives  a  beaatiAii  and  accurate  de^ 
sqrjptij9P  of  it,  und^r  the  mane  of  ^  instaeU  onger^**  vol. 
itl.  p.  334.  Lord  Eamea  teeats  of  it  luidcrtbe  name  of' 
*^  ^oimngfii^  vol.  I.  p.  4S.  .46. 

,£te9^'ii«tfnmef#.-<irThis  propensity  is  adnufted  by  Lavd 
9#Pfi6|  Quder  the  aame  of  ^  ma.ofpelnie  Jbt  hm/ting^^  mL 
L  p.^;  and  **  tij^  principle  of  mudefotjitncs^  vot.  II.  p. 
17$i  mil  by  Dr  aK>«n,  Leet.  7». 

€9fU/rtic^«v>iflrwM«^-*This  is  not  adverted  to  fay  pnetaphysi- 
qfuia  as  m  9ii{^aal  pracqdf ;  but  by  wiitasa  on  jnsanity  it 
is gpneoJly  recq^ossad.  (JBee  die  citiition  ftam  Fod^^,  p.  SI 
of  this  X^elter.) 
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JcquuMvines^^^ThiM  is  dtspated  by  Mr  Stewart  and  Dr 
Brown,  but  admitted  by  Lord  Karnes  under  the  name  of 
<<  a  sense  q^  praperijfi^  and  as  <<  an  appetite  for  storing  up 
<<  things  of  use,"^  vol.  I.  p.  1S8.  In  the  «<  System  of  Phren- 
<<  ology,^  p.  ISdi  I  have  cited  Esquirol^  Acrel,  Dr  Rush^ 
and  the  <<  Journal  de  Parish  as  describing  its  diseased  nia^ 
nifestations. 

SecreHvenes^  is  very  accurately  described  by  Lord  Bacon 
in  bis  essay  **  On  Cunning.'^ 

S^esteem.^JDt  Reid  and  Mr  Stewart,  (Outlines,  p.  90,) 
treat  of  this  sentiment  under  the  derignation  of  the  ^  Desire 
«  of  Power.""  Dr  Thomas  Brown  calls  it  «  Pride,""  and  de- 
fines it  as  *<  that  feeling  of  vivid  pleasure  which  attends  the 
<'  consdousness  of  our  excellence,""  voL  III.  p.  800.  Lord 
Karnes  refers  to  it  as  the  ^*  Sense  of  IXgnity,*"  vol.  I.  p.  116 ; 
and  agmn  under  the  name  of  *^  Pride,""  vol  I.  p.  SM. 

Lave  of  Approbaiion.^^Th\A  sentiment  corresponds  to  the 
<<  Desire  ^Esteem"  of  Dr  Reid  and  Mr  Stewart,  and  to 
the  *^  Desire  ^  Glcrjf'  of  Dr  Thomas  Brown.  Lord  Kames 
calls  \t^*'ihe  AppetiUjbr  Praise^'*  vol  IL  p.  192. 

Cautiousness  is  described  by  Lord  Kames  with  perfect  cor- 
rectness under  the  name  pf  ^<  Fear."  ^^  All  weak  animals,"" 
says  hcj  '*  are  endowed  with  a  prindpk  ^fear^  which  prompts 

<'  them  to  shun  danger ;  and  fear,  the  fibbt  passion  nisco- 
^  TSBSD  TN  AK  iNPANT^  is  raised  by  every  new  face ;  the  infknt 
*'  shrioks,  and  bides  itself  in  the  bosom  of  its  nurse/'  vd.  IL 

p.  177.    Dr  T.  BrowB  ranks  <<  Mehrichab/^  amodg  Che  pri- 

mitive  emotkmg,  wfa&cb  is  one  <rf  Ae  effects  of  this  faculty  in 

ar  aCate  of  copstanl  but  not  violent  activity.    In  all  works  on 

insanity,  **  'M^kmduii^  is  admitted  in  the  clasalfieation  of 

amntal  cyaeases. 

Benevolence  is  admitted  by  Bi^»  StfewaH,  add  kj  Bfelm, 
Lect59. 

Vcneraiion  is  treated  of  by  Lord  Kames  as  <'  a  Sense  of 
<<  Daty,""  vol.  IV.  p.  201.  It  is  not  adverted  to  as  an  ori- 
ginal prindple  by  Stewart,  Rad,  or  Brown ;  but  «<  Piety,'"  as 
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a  distinct  sentiment*  or  afiection,  is  recognised  by  hundreds 
of  authors  on  human  character,  from  Virgil  downwards.  Es- 
quirol,  and  other  writers  on  insanity,  describe  its  diseased 
states. 

Hope  is  adverted  to  as  a  primitive  prindple  by  Stewart 
Outlines,  p.  232. 

Ideality  corresponds  to  Lord  Eames^  **  Senses  of  Grace 
and  Taste  J  vol.  I.  p.  196 ;  to  Dr  Thomas  Brown's  *«  ori- 
"  ginal  Emotion  of  Beauty"  vol.  III.  p.  184 — 5 ;  and  au- 
thors on  insanity  describe  its  diseased  affections. 

Wonder  is  noticed  by  Dr  Adam  Smith  (History  of  As- 
tronomy, p.  2),  as  a  sentiment ;  Dr  Thomas  Brown  ad- 
mits it  as  an  original  emotion^  vol.  III.  p.  59  ;  and  Lord 
Eames  expressly  mentions  it  as  an  original  feeling  of  the 
mind. 

Conscientiousness  corresponds  to  the  moral  sense  or  emo- 
tion of  the  metaphysicians.  Cudworth,  Hutcheson,  Eames, 
Reid,  Stewart,  and  Brown,  all  admit  it.  Lord  Eames  says, 
"  the  moral  sense  is  bom  with  us^  and  so  is  taste ;  yet  both 
**  of  them  require  much  cultivation,**  vol.  I.  p.  196 ;  and 
the  diseases  of  it  are  described  in  works  on  insanity. 

Firmness  is  not  described  by  the  metaphysicians ;  but 
firmness,  perseverance,  obstinacy,  stubbornness,  are  recog- 
nised by  many  authors  and  observers  as  fundamental  traits 
of  character,  and  these  are  all  referable  to  this  facidty. 

Jwdividuotoy— higher  and  lower— which  you  define  to  be 

ap  instant  and  rapid  observation  and  disentanglement  of 

fleeting  events,  or  complicated  appearances,"  (p.  809), 
corresponds  nearly  to  the  "  desire  qfknawkdffeT'  xyf  the  me^ 
taphysicians.  Lord  Eames  speaks  of  <<  an  appetUe  Jbr 
<<  knowledgej'^  vol.  II.  p.  192. 

Formy        ^ 

Weight       >     These  are  not  recognized  by  metaphysical 
Colouring,  j.wnters. 
Locality^    ^ 
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Order  corresponds   to    Lord  Karnes's   sense  of   <<  Or- 
der,'' vol.  IV.,  p.  126,  and    of   «  Symmetry,"    vol.    I., , 
p.  116. 

Time  ) 

Tuw  \  '^^^^  *^®  °^^  recognized  by  metaphysicians. 

Language  is  admitted  by  Mr  Stewart  *^  as  an  auxiliary 
*'  faculty  and  priociple,^  (Outlines,  p.  68) ;  and  Dr  Thomas 
Brown's  power  of  *'  Simple  Suggestion"'  includes  the  whole, 
from  Individuality  downwards. 

Coi»/MirMoii.--*Ma]ebranche  and  Lord  Bacon  have  both 
discriminated  a  ^'  radical  distinction""  betwixt  minds ;  <^  that 
some  have  greater  power,  and  are  more  fitted  for  the  ob- 
servation of  the  differences^  others  for  the  observation  of 
the  resemblances  of  things.""  (Q^oied  in  System  qfPhre^ 
ncHagtff  ppw  864—5.)  This  power  of  observing  "  resem- 
blances"" is  Comparison. 

Causality,^^This  and  Comparison  correspond  to  the 
power  of  '*  Relative  Suggestion*'  of  Dr  Thomas  Brown. 
Lord  Eames  speaks  of  a  «  Sense  qf  Caused  vol.  IV. 
p.  108. 

WU  is  the  *'  Sense  cf  the  Ludicrcui^  of  the  metaphysi- 
cians.    Lord  Karnes  admits  ^^  a  Sense  of  Ridicule.^ 

Imitaiion  is  recognized  by  almost  all  writers  on  the  mind. 
In  fact,  twenty  of  the  phrenological  faculties  are  recog- 
nized by  Lord  Eames  alone. 

To  return  to  your  objections  to  the  phrenological  facul- 
ties : — **  Our  perception  of  sounds,""  you  say,  ^*  is  quite  in- 

^'  dependent  of  our  perception  of  colours^  odours,  or  tastes ; 
''  and  would  be  precisely  wnat  it  is^  though  none  of  those  per- 
''  cepdom,  or  llie  objects  of  themt  existed  in  the  universe.  It  is 
''  in  truth  this  palpable  separation  and  independence  of  these  dif- 
"  ferent  classes  of  sensations  which  leads  us  to  describe  the  ca- 
"  pacity  of  receiving  them  as  a  separate  function  or  faculty  of 
'<  the  mind,"— P.  263.  To  all  this  I  readily  accede ;  but  when 
you  say^  that^  ''an  this  respect^  the  case  of  the  imaginary  faculties 
'^  of  the  Phrenologists  is  not  only  in  no  degree  analogous^  but 
"  direcdy  the  reverse/'  I  simply  refer  you  to  the  authorities 

just  cited,  which  prove,  that  the  existence  of  at  least  seven* 

Vol.  IV— NoXIIL  c 
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Unfh^  of .  theni^  a$*  ^^  sep^urate  «nd  in4epeiuieDt  clas««|i^^  of 
emotions  or  intellectual  .powers,  is  actufilly  adm^tod  by  tl|9 
most  accurate  and  profound  metaphysicians  of  Britain. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  last  cited,  you  procewi  :— 
In  dii6  Way  it  is  obvious,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  organ 
(of  an  external  sense)  is  antecedent  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
"  faeiilty,  and  that  it  is  truly  by  reference  to  the/orwcr  that  the 
"  latter  is  recogniaed-ffixd  determine^-'*. 

Th^re  is  much  cea$oU  to  doUbt  the  soundness;  of- UiU' pro- 
position. The  infant  mind  knbws  that  it  sees,  hearsj  $mell% 
tastes,  and  feels  long  htfc^e  it  b:iows  that  it-has  <^c,  audi- 
tory, olfactory,  gustatory,  and  senticUor^  nerves.  In  Ifidt, 
mankind  could  not  have  assigned  functions  to  the  (X*gan&  of 
sense  at  all,  until  after  they  had  exp^enoed  and  discrimi- 
nated the  sensations ;  because  the  orgaHj  ctmiemplaied  by  f^« 
self  J  is  a  mere  unmeaning  mass  of  matter.  louigine  that  you 
were  to  present  the  ear  to  a  man  born  deaf,  and  to  de^r< 
him  to  describe  the  use  of  it,  could  he  do  so  ?  and  yet  this 
is  a  fair  and  appropriate  example  of  the  possibility  of  discov- 
ering the  faculty  by  anteccdmUy  knowing  the  organ. 

You  tell  us  that,  in  this  respect  also,  the  case  of  the  phr^ 

nological  faculties  is  *^  not  only  in  no  degree  analogous,  but 
directly  the  reverse.  As  to  these^  it  must  be  admitted  diat  we 
have  no  antecedent  kriowledge  df  the  existence  of  any  mate* 
rial  organs ;  and  the  existence  of  the  faculties,  therefore^  must 

*^  be  assumed  on  quite  different  data,  if  it  is  not  rather  imagined 

"  without  any  reason  at  all." — ^P.  263. 

The  order  of  Dr  Gairs  discoveries  was  the  following.  He 
first  distinguished  different  mental  talents  and  dispositions 
in  his  brothers,  sisters,  and  school-fellows ;  secondly^  he  ob- 
served differences  in  the  forms  of  their  heads ;  thirdly,  be 
ateertaioed  that  the  forms  indicated  particular  devekypvieat^ 
of  brain ;  and,-ia9%,  he  ascertained,  by  extensive  observa- 
tion,, that  particular  forms  and  particular  talents  or  dispo* 
sitaons,  were  concomitant  in  all  sane  and  healthy  individuals. 
This  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  real  method  with  the  senses. 
We  first  know  that  we  see,  and  then^  ^^  by  asatoaiy  issd  ex«- 
periment,^  discover  the  connexion  of  the  o|>1a6  n^rve  with 
this  operation.     After  the  principle  of  listioirt^  cMrgaaia  is  de^ 


tenmoed,  we  may  infer,  that  a  particular  unappropriated 
part  of  the  brain  i»  an  organ^  before  we  know  its  functions ; 
but  this  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  at  once  to  designate 
ita  uses.*  , 

Near  the  beginning  of  your  article  the  following  sentence; 
occurs : — <<  If   it  were  asserted  that  every,  ipmi^  detected 

cheating  at  i>lay  would  be  found,  to  have  the  figure  of  a.oine 
of  diamonds  in  the  transverse  section  of  the  nail  of  his  great- 
'*  toe^  we  suspect  there  are  not  many  people  who  woiild  think  it 
^  worth  while  to  verify  the  &ct  by  experiment." — ^P.  256;  and 

you  insinuate  by  this,  that  it  is  equally  idle  to  look  for  thq^ 

organs  of  the  mental  faculties  in  the  bndn.      There  are 

tfiree   distinctions,  however,  between  the  cases,  which'  are 

worth  noticing.     In  the  Firti  place,  it  is  a  well-established 

prindple  in  phy^ology,  that  different  functions  are  never 

performed  by  the  same  organ.     The  optic  nerve  does  not 

both  see  and  hear ;  and  we  already  know,  that  the  great-toe 

performs  a  certain  function,— ^that  of  muscular  motion,—^ 

distinct  fipom  cheating  at  cards.     Secondly^  the  brain  has  no 

ascertained  function,  if  it  is  not  the  organ  of  mind.    Dr  Ro- 

get,  your  fellow-labourer  in  the  refutation  of  Phrenology^ 

says,  that  '^  the  brain  is  siitt  as  vwomprehenittHe  in  iUjui^'^ 

^  &m8  as  it  ia  subtile  and  complex  in  its  anatomy." — (Art. 

Cranioseopy  in  Sup.  to  Encyc.  Brit.)  Tkirdbfj  Consciousness 

localizes  the  mind  in  the  head,  although  it  does. not  reveal 

wini  organs  are  in.tlie  interioi;  of  theskuU ;  andiis.the  b'riun 

is  found,  by  observation,  to  occupy  that  caxity,  there  are 

much  better  reasons,  even  a  prioriy  for  looking  for.  the  or« 

gans  of  mind  in  the  encephalon  than  in  the  nail  of  the  great* 

The  next  objection  is,  that  **  so  far  firom  supplying  ori- 
ginal, definite,  and  independent  impressions,  the  greater  part 
of  the  phrenological  faculties  presuppose  the  existence  of  such 
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*  Yon  have  one  merit,  however,  that  of  consistency  in  your  p<»iUon8,  which 
it  is  but  fiur  to  acloiowledge.  You  maintain,  that  knowledge  of  the  organ 
insit  i^reoede  knowledge  of  tbe  laeuity ;  btttas.jroa  admit  some  Aciilto  in  the 
mind  of  which  you  do  not  know  the  organs,  you  very  properly  deny  Oiat  they 
have  organs  at  all.     This,  at  least,  is  consistency  in  error. 
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**  lurpressions^  and  seem  to  have  little  other  function  than  to  mo- 
"  dify  or  direct  the  functions  of  ol^er  faculties.  Thus,  Love  of 
''  Approbation  presupposes  an  habitual  communication  of  sen- 
"  timents  with  other  men  ; — ^Veneration,  a  custom  of  observing 
"  and  comparing  the  powers  and  qualities  of  different  beings ; — 
"  Acquisitiveness,  the  general  development  of  the  idea^  of  pro- 
**  perty  ; — and  Cautiousness,  an  experience  of  the  occasions  and 
^  consequences  of  many  forms  of  danger  ."•^P.  263. 

I  admit  the  soundness  of  the  greater  number  of  these  ob- 
servations;  but  what  then?— Do  not  the  eyes  presuppose 
lights  and  objects  to  be  seen, — ^the  stomach  hunger,  and  ob- 
jects to  be  eateD,-^he  horns  of  the  buffalo  enemies  to  be 
overeome,*  and  the  claws  of  the  lion  prey  to  be  caught  and 
devoured  ?  and  are  we  to  infer  from  this,  that  these  different 
instruments  are  not  primitive  institutionaof  nature,  but  fash- 
ioDed  by  the  animals  themselves,  after  the  occasions  for  us- 
ing them  have  occurred  ?  If  the  Creator  framed  man  foi'.the 
obvious  purpose  of  living  in  society, — of  comparing  himself 
with  other  beings,— of  subsisting  upon  property,  and  of  oc- 
casionally encountering  dangers,  what  could  be  moire  reason- 
able than  to  bestow  on  him,  in  anticipation  of  these  circum* 
stances,  the  primitive  faculties  and  organs  to  which  you  here 
object  P  Could  be  make  these  for  himself  (ifter  he  came  to 
need  them,  or  ought  the  work  of  creation  to  have  proceeded 
piecemeal,  each  faculty  being  supplied  for  the  first  time  only 
#hen  a  demand  was  made  for  its  services  ? 
'  You  enter  into  a  train .  of  gratuitous  assertion  and  con- 
fused argument  to  establish  the  unreasonableness  of  admit- 
ting several  of  the  phrenological  faculties  as  primitive  prin- 
ciples of  mind.     I  might  simply  refer  to  the  authbritms  al- 
ready cited,  which  show  that  principles  precisely  similar.  U> 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  have  been  recognized  by 
the  profoundest  metaphysicians  of  the  present  and  precediiig 
ages,  and,   on  this  account,  doubt  whether  your  dicta  on 
this  subject  should  be  received  in  opposition  to  the  opinions 
of  so  many  distinguished  men. But  it  may  be  worth  while 
briefly  to  examine  a  few  of  your  positions,  and  to  judge  of 
them  by  their  intrinsic  merits. 

You  say  that  **  ofir  old  philosophers  were  all  pretty  well 
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*'  tigrted,  that  it  was  the  sasne  principk  (namely  Benevoletwe), 
''  thai  vf&B,  in  every  case^  at  the  bottom  of  our  regard  and  affec* 
''  tion  for  sentient  beings  of  all  descriptions ;  though  it  was  va- 
*'  rioasly  modified  by  a  consideration  of  the  different  qualities  of 
**  the  objects  to  which  it  was  directed^  and  the  different  relations 
''  in  which  they  might  happen  to  stand  to  us ;  and  when  their 
"  attention  was  called  to  tne  distinctions  that  might  be  pointed 
"  out  between  the  kind  of  love  they  bore  to  their  children  and 
'*  that  they  felt  for  their  parents^  or  the  attachment  they  cherish'- 
'^  ed  to  their  young  female  friends,  as  compared  with  their  an^ 
'^  oient  male  ones,— -or  to  the  worthies  of  their  own  country  and 
"  those  of  foreign  lands,— or  to  inferiors  and  superiors  of  their 
''  own  or  of  other  races,  ihe^  thought  all  this  pretti/ well  explained 
**  by  saying,  that  it  was  the  obmbbal  bsnbtolbnt  fbblino 
**  modified,  in  the  case  of  children,  by  a  sense  of  the,  tvetthnem, 
"  innocence,  and  dependence  of  their  condition  ;  in  the  case  of  pa- 
'^  rents,  by  respect  for  their  experience  and  authority,  and  grati- 
**  tode  for  the  obligations  tbey  had  coaferred  ;<-^in  the  case  of 
young  women,  bv  emotions  cfsex  ;^<ii  our  own  countryman, 
by  associations  of  patriotic  partiality,"  &c.— P.  265. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  the  old  philoso- 
phers gave  any  such  explanation  as  is  here  laid  in  thdir 
names.  They  admitted  sexual  love,  love  of  children,  and 
desire  of  society,  as  distinct  principles  from  Benevolence; 
and  you  are  not  supported  by  them  in  asserting  that  all 
these  are  mere  modifications  of  one  general  benevolent  feel- 
ing. But,  in  point  of  fact,  you  only  intend  to  maintain  this 
doctrine,  and  do  not  in  reality  do  so.  The  benevolent  feeling, 
you  say,  is  modified ; — ^by  what  ? — 6y  itself^ — ^if  th<ere  be  only 
one  general  feeling.— But  this  is  not  what  you  allege  ;--Tit  is 
modified,  you  say,  in  the  case  of  children,  by  <^  a  sen^e  ^ 
weakness^  (Philoprogenitiveness) ;  in  the  case  of  parents, 
by  ^*  respect  for  their  experience  and  authority!/*  (Venera- 
tion) ;  in  the  case  of  young  women  by  *'  emotions  qfsex^' 
(Amativeness)  ;  of  our  own  countrymen,  **  hy  associatiofie 
of  patriotic  partiality^  (Adhesiveness).  All  these  modify* 
ing  feelings  then  must  necessarily  subsist  distincty  not  only 
from  Benevcience^  but  from  each  other^  otherwise  there  is  no 
sense  in  your  words.  The  phrenological  analysis  of  th^se 
mental  affections  is,  that  they  arise  from  Benevolence,  act- 
ing in  combination  with  the  other  faculties  now  specified; 
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{jCnd'tliis  is'predgely  ycnir  doctrine  also,  if  you  dtstidetlyiin- 

'derstood  it  yourself. 

On  page  264  you  say,  our  love,  "  considered  simply  as 

love^  may  be  strong  or  wenk^  sober  or  frantici  girave  or  gay. 
All  thiit'dej^nds,  c?  course^  upon  the  shape  and  sise  of  its 
d'wn  peculiar  organs ;  but  its  constancy  is  the  couoem  of  m 
entirely  dlffbrent  faculty^  vhich  has  a  goodly  organ  of  its  own 
•'^in  another  region  of  the  skull^  and  has  no  more'  connexion 
^'  with  it,  physically  or  metaphysically^  than  smelling  has  wiih. 
feeling."    All  this  you  are  pleased  to  designate  as  a  strong  case 

q{  absurdity.     But  on  p.  266,  after  the  observations  just 

cited  about  love  of  children,  love  of  parents,  love  of  young 

women,  &c.,  ydu  oontinue, — ^^  With  regard  to  the  con- 
^*  stancy  of  these  attachments^  agUn^  that  was  generally  sup- 
f^  posed  to  depend  partly  on^  the  judgment  or  delU^eraium  with 
**  which  they  had  been  ^rmed,  and  partly  on  "what  mirirt  be 
*^  called  ihejirmness  or  gravity  of  the  character  to  whi<£  fliey 
'^  be]onged."--'P.  265.    Now^  can  any  thing  be  plainer  lium 

that  here  you  yourself  admit  the  constancy  to  depend  on  some- 
thing df/ftfr^i»^^omfA^a^i?c^Mm«^A^m«^z;f«P — It  depends,  you 
iiliy,  •••  partly  on  judgment,*'  and  "  partly  on^rmnes^  orgra* 
iMy  of  character  :'^  and,  if  so,  how  can  you  possibly  charge 
^the  Phrenologists  with  absurdity  for  saying,  that  constancy 
ifn  love  depends  on  Adhesiveness,  acting  aloiig  with  Intellect, 
'directing  it  to  proper  objects,  and  with  Firmness,  which  pro- 
duces steadiness  or  gravity  of  character  P  Does  it  not  affi>rd 
8  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  Phrenology,  that,  whenever 
you  write  sense  Concerning  the  mind,  3rou  fall,  by  inevitable 
oeeesaty,  and  altogether  unknowingly  to  yourself,  into  an  ex- 
act accordance  with  its  doctrines  ?  Will  you  favour  me  by 
now  reading  p.  266  of  the  Review,  commencing  at  the  top, 
and  ending  two-thirds  down  ?  That  passage  certainly  carries 
a  sting;  but  if  it  does  not  prick  its  author,  it  is  innocuous; 
for  it  has  not  touched  the  Phrenologists. 

Memory  is  the  next  topic  of  your  animadversions.  You 
maintain  that  there  is  such  *'  a  thing  as  a  good  memory  in 
general ;"  and  are  very  severe  upon  the  phrenological  theory 
of  this  function  of  the  mind.  Your  -doctrines,  however, 
are  so  .utterly  disowned  by  experience  and   disproved  by 
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facts,  that  I  reckon  it  a  mere  waste  of  words  to  refute  jtbena. 

The   phreoological  doctriae  is,  that  Metnory  is  merely  a 

mode  of  activity  of  the  Tairious   intellectual  &culties;  it 

"  implies  a  new  conception  of  impressions  previously  received, 
^  attended  with  the  idea  of  past  time,  and  consdpasness  of  their 
Ibrmer  existence,  and  it  follows  the  order  of  the  events  as  they 
happened  in  nature.  Each  organ  will  enahle  the  mind  to  re- 
**  call  the  impressions  which-  it  served  at  first  to  receive.  Thus, 
^le  organ  of  Tune  wiU  recall  notes  finrmerly  heard,  and.  give 
the  memory  of  music.  Form  will  recall  fij^ures  formerly 
observed,  and  give  the  memory  of  persons,  of  pictures,  or  of 
cnrystals,  and  produce  a  talent  ror^becoming  learned  in  matters 
'^49bnnected  with  isuch  objectsC  Indivj4aality  will  give  the  me- 
*'  mofy  of  facts,  and  vender  a  person  skilled  in  history,  both  na- 
**  tural  and  civil.  A  person  in  whom  Causality  is  powerful 
''  vrHl  possess  a  nat^iral  memory  for  metaphysics.  Hence,  them 
**  may  be  as  many  kinds  of  memory  as  there  are  Knowing  and 
Reflecting  Organs.  As  the  recollection  of  facts  and  occur- 
rences is  what  is  commonly  meant,  in  popular  language,  by  a 
great  memory,,  individuals  so. gifted,  will  generally  be  found 
to  possess  a  good  development  of  Individuality,  and  probably 
of  Language  to  express  them." — System  of  Phrenciogtfi  p.  303. 

I  presume  you  are  aware  that  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  no 

mean  authority  in  metaphysics,  has  done  away  with  Memory 

as  a  general  faculty,  and  substituted  for  it  his  principles  of 

•  

relative  suggestion.      As  to  the  organs,  again,  Dr  Watts 

seems  to  have  anticipated,  by  a  very  acute  conjecture,  the 

real  philosophy  bf  Memory.     He  says,  *^  It  is  most  prabaUe 

''•that  those  very  fibres  of  the  brain,  which-  assist  at  the  first 
''  idea  or  perception  of  an  object,  are  the  same  which  assist  also 
"  at  the  recollection  of  it ;  and  then  it  will  follow  that  the  me- 
''  mory  has  no  special  part  of  the  brain  devoted  to  its  own  ser- 
''  vice,  but  uses  all  those  in  genei^al  which  subserve  our  sensa* 
''  lion,  as  well  as  our  thinking  i^d  /e^&soning  powers." — 
P.  18. 

You  proceed : — "  It  follows  by  necessary  consequence,  that 

it  is  by  the  nose  we  remember  smells,  and  by  the  eye  that  we 
have  memory  of  colours,"  and  you  then  exclaim,  **  Can  it 
really  be  thought  necessary  to  inquice  into  the  alleged  proofs 
of  propositions  so  manifestly  preposterous  }"    You  might  as 

well  have  sa^d  that  it  is  by  the  legs  we  remember  a  walk. 

But  would  any  person  reading  your  last  remark  suppose  that 

the  following  sentence  occurs  in  the  work  you  are  reviewing? — 

"  Whatever  perceptions  or  impressions  received  from  external 
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''.  objects  can  be  renewed  by  an  act  of  recollection/  cannoi  de-' 
'^  ^end  exclusively  upon  the  senses  ;  because  the  organs  of  sense 
'*  are  not  subject  to  the  will,  and  never  produce  the  impressions 
**  which  depend  upon  their  constitution,  except  w)ien  excited  by. 
"  an  external  cause." — System  of  Phrenology,  p.  262. 

You  first  object  against  Phrenology,  that  its  faculties  are 
too  numerous^  and  then  abuse  it  because  they  are  too  few. 
The  re-statement  of  a  simple  proposition  in  physiology  will 
suffice  in  answer  to  all  you  advance  on  these  topics.  Differ- 
ent  functions  are  never  performed  by  the  same  organ,  and 
hence  there  are  distinct  nerves  for  hearing,  seeing,  smelling, 
tasting,  feeling ;  and  you  seem  also  to  have  heard  of  the  dis-* 
covery  which  Dr  Spurzheim  predicted  before  it  was  made, 
that  there  are  nerves  of  voluntary  motion  apart  from  those  of 
feeling ;  and  you  half  admit  Amativeness  to  be  connected  with 
the  cerebellum.  Follow  out  this  principle  then,  and  you  will 
arrive  at  sound  conclusions.  There  must  be  a  distinct  organ 
for  every  separate  and  primitive  mental  affection,  however 
great  or  small  the  number  may  be.  The  number  and  nature 
of  them  is  determined  by  the  Creator;  and  even  the  !Editor 
of.  the  Edinburgh  Review  makes  but  a  sorry  figure  in  ar- 
raigning the  wisdom  of  His  institutions.  If  the  same  nerve 
does  not  both  see  and  hear,  neither  is  it  probable  that  the 
same  part  of  the  brain  will  feel  both  Benevolence  and  Ha-^ 
tred.  Whenever,  therefore,  you  are  able  to  point  out  clearly, 
and  definitely,  an  independent  mental  principle  for  which  no 
organ  has  been  discovered,  you  are  certainly  entitled  to  say 
that  the  phrenological  system  is  still  defective,  which,  you 
will  observe,  we  also  distinctly  admit ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  you  point  out  apart  of  the  brun  which  bears  no  relation 
in  its  size  to  the  vigour  of  any  known  faculty,  you  are 
eqqally  authorised  to  designate  this  as  an  organ  of  which  the 
functions  are  not  discovered. 

You,  however,  say,  that,  **  If  a  separate  faculty  and  organ 

<'  is  insisted  on  for  every  separate  and  iii^mct  perception  or  idea, 
(this  is  your  statement,  and  not  that  of  the  Phrenologists,)  **  we 
*f  really  see  no  reason  for  not  having  an  organ  not  oiuy  for  every 
".  shade  of  colour,  but  for  every  diversity  of  quality  by  which 
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"  ^zlteniiJ  objecte'  are  distiiigiiiiibedr- <for  the  Bmootbiiew  of  oil 
"9a  distinguished  firom  the  smoothness  of  water— *the  softo 
"  ness  of  silk  as  different  from  the  softness  of  wool-r-or  the 
''  roughness  of  a  second-day^s  beard  from  the  roughness  of 
"  a  rough-oast  wall.  Our  ikoughtfid  readers/'  you  continne^ 
"  will  see  at  once  how  deep  this  goes^  into  the  whole  theory." 

In  answer,  I  observe,  1^/,  That  the  Phrenologists  do  not  as« 
sign  a  separate  organ  to  each  ^^  distinct  perception  or  idea ;"? 
the  olfactory  nerve  serves  to  smell  both  balm  and  assafoedda, 
because  both  are  smells;  and  the  organ  of  Colour  to  per- 
ceive both  <^  the  red  of  a  rose^  and  <^  the  blue  of  the  skj,*^ 
because  both  are  colours.  Secondly j  there  is  an  organ  for 
everj^  reed  **  diversity  of  quality  by  which  external  objects 
^<  are  distinguished ;"  for  example,  there  is  one  organ  for 
perceiving  Colour,  and  another  for  perceiving  Size ;  and  thesie 
distinct  organs,  so  far  as  we  can  guess  at  final  causes,  appear 
to  hav^  been  instituted  by  the  Creator,  just  because  the  men- 
tal affections  excited  by  these  qualities  are  altogether  dis- 
tinct ;  the  notion  of  the  size  of  St  Paul's  not  being  in  any 
degree  a  modification  of  the  notion  of  its  colour.  This  may 
appear  to  you  very  absurd  ;  but  in  point  of  principle  it  is 
not  more  so  than  the  institution  of  one  set  of  nerves  to  move 
the  hand,  and  another  set  to  feel  with,  after  it  is  put  in  mo- 
tion.  Thirdly y  you  must  have  had  a  poor  notion  of  the 
discrimination  of  your  <^  thoughtful  readers,"  when  you  ima- 
gined that  they  could  not  discover  that  '<  the  smoothness"  of 
oil  is  not  a  different  quality  from  ^*  the  sm4X)thness"  of  water ; 
because  smoothness  is  just  smoothness,  softness  is  softness, 
and  roughness  roughness,  whether  occurring  in  oil,  water,  or 
a  beard. 

On  pages  274,  5,  6,  you  are  facetious  on  the  faculty  of 
Concentrativeness ;  but  the  whole  appearance  of  absurdity 
which  you  have  given  to  that  subject  owes  its  existence  to 
your  erroneous  representation  of  it.  In  the  System  of  Phre- 
nology it  is  stated  agun  and  again,  that  the  faculdes'  and 
organs  were  discovered  by  observation,  and  not  invented. 
On  page  77,  under  the  Utle  <<  Concentrativeness,"  it  is  ttud, 

that  "  Observation  proves  that  this  is  a  distinct  otx^ ">  because 
"  it  is  sometimes  found  large^  when  the  organs  of  railoprogeni- 
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'''tiveuikafrBttdS^-^^Meem^  fying-lielow  and  above. it,  ftre-MatU^ 
''-and  sometimes  small  when  these  are  large."    The  ideas  of  Dr 

Gall  and  those  of  Dr  Spurzheim,  concerning  the  Jaculty  con- 
nected with  it,  iare  then  stated,  after  which  my  own  obscfrva- 
tions  are  mentioned ;  as  these  differ  from  the  ideas  of  Dr  Spurz* 
heim  it  is  said.  <^  From  this  and  some  other  objections  of  Dr 

'^'Spurhzeim^  which  I  pass  over  without  comment^  I  am  con- 
'*  vmeed  tJiat  he  has  not  correctly  apprehended  the  quality  of 
I  mind  which- 1  designate  by  Concentrativeness.  This  must  no 
!^  doubt  be  my  fault ;  but  it  affords  a  good  reason  for  not  pro- 
''' longing  disputation^"  The  concluding  paragraph  is  as  ^fol- 
lows >«— '^  The  leading  olnects  of  the^e  cBscussions  is  to  enaUci 
'^  the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of  the  mental  quality,  if  it  be  suckx 
"  intended  to  be  designated  by  Concentrativeness,  sO  that  he 
"  may  be  able  to  decide  on  the  fianction  of  the  organ  by  his  own 
''  observations.  It  acts  along  with  the  feelings  as* well  as  with 
**  the  intellect  Abstract  reasoning  is  not  admitted  in  Phre- 
*^  nology  as  .proof  in  favour  of  any  organ  of  faculty ;  and 
^''I  have  observed,  that,  by  leading  the  xsmd  insensibly  to 
*'  adopt  a  conclusion  for  or  against  particular  ideas,  it  produces 
**  a  tendency  to  seek  support  for  opinions  rather  than  truth, 
''  and  thereby  retards  tne  prog^ress  of  accurate  investigation. 
'^'The  fhnction  h  stated  as  ofUy  probabk,  and  stands  open  lor 
'',  further  elucidation." — System  qj  Pkrendogtf,  p.  84. 

Now,  in  this  discussion  the  only  point  given  out  by  Dr 
Gall,  Dr  Spurzheiro,  and  myself,  as  certain^  is  the  existence 
of  the  organ ;  and  we  all  state  ihejuadty  connected  with  it 
as  undetermined.  Our  views  regarding  ihejuculiy  are  not  so 
irreconcilable  as  you  seem  to  imagine;*  but  assuming,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  they  are  at  utter  variance,  what  cofl- 
dusion  do  we  arrive  at  ?  Does  Dr  Gall  say  that  his  faculty  is 
determined  ?  Does  Dr  Spurzheim  assert  that  a  different  power 
is  proved  to  be  connected  with  the  organ,  and  do  I  maintain 
that  a  third  mental  quality  is  ascertained  to  be  situated  there  ? 
If  we  did,  then  you  would  have  good  ground  for  questioning 
thesoundnessof  ourobservations  and  inductions.  But  the  very 
opposite  is  the  fact — Dr  Gall  states  the  function  as  unascer- 
tained,. Dr  Spurzheim  mentions  it  as  *^  only  conjectural," 
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*  In  point  of  fact,  it  haft  been  ihewn  in  ah  able  Essay  in'  the  Phre&olosfical 
Jmnml,  y<iL  Jil.,  p.  191,  tlat  CamctAtmttnnaB  •iocladei  iidoMtiTflnessy  sad 
that  there  it  no  ineoniiiteiieyaQ  tke  views  tArmdtd  in  tegairdto  tliitiaciilty. 
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rly'M  merely*  <^  probable ;"  so^btttHie  potat  we  utive  «t 
k,  liiat'  the  facultj  is  not>at  all  ascertained,  just  because  our 
oUwrrations  do  n6t  coiiicide.  What  are  we  to  think,  then,  of 
your  fttrn^ss  as  a  critical  judge,  when  you  select  this  faculty 
Bsthe  only  one  which  you  venture  to  describe,  at  length,  in  our 
own  words,  and  represent  it  as  a  specisien  of  the  accordance 
laid  csonsifetency  of  our  views  upon  other  faculties,  regarding 
which  we  are  all  agreed  ?  Nothing  but  the  spirit  of  parti- 
almaliip,  the  feeling  that  in  this  contest  you  are  a  party  at 
the  biurdf  public  opinion,  struggling  to  maintain  a  position 
fittt.^^ving  way  beneath  you,  could  have  induced  you  to-re- 
flort  to  such  a  shift/ 

'You  are  particularly  eloquent  also  on  the  supposed  discre- 
pancies of  doctrine  between  'Dr  Gall,  Dr  Spurzheim,  and  me, 
about  the  functions  of  Individuality.  A  brief  explanation 
will  serve  to  place  this  matter  in  its  proper  light  Before  a 
phrenological  faculty  and  organ  are  regarded  as  finally  settled, 
there  are  three  points  to  be  determined ;  Jirst^  the  rituation  of 
tiie  organ;  secondhf^  the' kind  of  mental  manifestations  that 
luxompany  Us  development ;  and,  thirdly^  the  metaphyseal 
analysis  of  the  manifestations.  In  several  instances,  that  of 
Wit,*  for  example,  the  first  and  second  points  are  complete- 
ly ascertdned,  while  the  third,  being  attended  with  greater 
difficulty,  is  open  to  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  In- 
dividuality stands  at  present  in  a  similar  situation.  Phreno- 
logists are  agreed  on  the  kind  of  manifestations  that  accom- 
pany the  organs  when  large,  and  on  the  mental  deficiencies 
that  result  from  their  being  small ;  but  they  are  not  at  one 
on  the  ultimate  principle  involved  in  them 

In  connejcion  with  Concentrativeness,  you  become  witty 


*  Iris  vttth  Dotidag  is  ptftlikg,  luiir  vtfy  littl»  yon  an  acqndntkl^iili  the 
contents  of  the  work  jovl  are  refuting.  In  a  note,  p.  313  of  the  Aeview,  you  lay, 
^*  It  fktther  appears  from  the  same  valttable  document,  (Dr  Spurzheim's  last  work 
M  on  AaatoDiy,)  that  a  new  otgm,  entitled  Mirtlfftikiutf  has  ben  diseovotd 
**  sinee  Mr  Combe*a  book  was  writlen^-though  we  cannot  exactly  asoertaiii 
^*  which  of  the  old  odes  has  been  suppressed  to  make  room  for  it*'  On  p.  364 
«l  the  flyMm,4&  ttmOsig  of  the  ftsan  oi  Wh,  Jh  fipnnshdm's  ownmido  are 
quoted  :  **  I  propose  the  name  Mirthfidiicif,  orOayness,  to  mdkate  the  peea- 
^Ifatffedinffofwit" 
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ou  the  ^^niBiXutal  laftguage  of  the  faculties."  '  That 

is  correctly  aondunced  by  you,  when  you  say^  in  derisioii  of 

course;  *'  The  great  practical  truth  is»  that  when  any  faculty 

is  in  a  'state  of  acti  vity>  the  head^  at  least,  if  not  the  whole 
body^  is  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  external  organ  of  that 
faculty."  You  ridicule  the  statement,  "  that  when  those  per- 
sons who  really  possess  the  power  of  Concentration,  while 
pr^aring  to  make  a  powerful  and  combined  exertion  of  all 
their  powers,  naturally  draw  the  head  and  body  backwards 
in  the  line  of  this  organ."  On  the  assertion,  that  "  preachers 
and  advocates  in  whom  it  is  large,  while  speaking  widi  ani« 
"  mation,.  move  the  head  in  the  line  of  Concentrativeness  *  and 
"  Individuality,  or  straight  backwards  and  forwards,"  you  re- 
mark, *'  this,  we  should  humbly  conceive,  they  must  necessarily 
''  do,  if  they  move  them  qftener  than  once  in  either  of  the  op^ 
^'  posed  directions."    This  at  first  sight  appears  not  only  witty^ 

but  conclusive ;  but  it  is  really  at  variance  with  fact.  If  you 
will  observe  more  narrowly  than  you  appear  to  have  done, 
you  will  find  that  there  are  preachers  and  advocates  who,  al- 
though they  very  frequently  move  their  heads  backwards  and 
forwards,  scarcely  ever,  by  any  chance,  do  so  '<  in  the  siraighi 
*^  line."  Those  in  whom  Secretiveness  predominates,  in  bring- 
ing the  head  forward,  present  the  face  at  an  angle  to  the  aur 
dience,  and  look  to  the  side  from  the  corners  of  their  eyes ; 
they  draw  back  the  bead  in  a  sidelong  direction  also ;  those 
again,  in  whom  Combativeness  predominates,  move  the  head 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  line  of  that  organ ;  taxd  those 
in  whom  Love  of  Approbation  predominates,  carry  their 
heads  backwards  with  a  swinging  motion,  also  in  the  Ibe  of 
the  organ ;  Concentrativeness  in  all  these,  cases  being  defi- 
cient. Such  statements,  I  am  aware,  must  appear  to  you 
absurd,  bei^use  you  have  never  taken  the  pains  to  observe 
their  truth  ;  but  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  quotation  from 
Dr  Brown,  p.  10. 

You  ask,  *'  When  a  man  seeks  the  applause  of  assembled 
^*  multitudes  in  the  senate,  on  the  battle-field,  on  the  stage, 
/<  is  be  irresistibly  moved  to  go  to  the  left  about,  and  ad- 
^*  vance  the  posterior  curves  of  his  cranium  ?"  I  answer  no-1 
it  is  only  Mr  Jeffrey,  and  not  the  Phrenologists,  who  have 
said  so.    You  proceed,—'*^  Has  a  proud  man  a  natural  ten- 
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*<  dency  to  move  backwards  ?^*  I  have  not  said  that  he  has ; 
my  statement  is,  that  he  has  a  natural  tendency  <^  to  carry 
^*  his  head  high  and  reclining  backwards.'*'*    To  designate 
unwarrantable  assumption  of  consequence  in  any  individual, 
is  it  not  common  to  say  that  *'  that  man  carries  his  head  too 
^^  high  ?^  and  do  not  very  proud  men,  in  point  of  fact, 
walk  erectly,  and  carry  their  heads  high  ?  You  next  ask, 
<*  Are  constant  friends  and  lovers  genef ally  to  be  found  drifts 
^<  ing  down,  stern  foremost,  on  the  objects  of  their  affections?'' 
Certainly  not;  but  this  again  is  your  witticism,  and  it  is  really 
a  good  one.     Look  at  the  pictures  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  in 
which  the  one  stands  with  his  arm  passied  over  the  shoul- 
der of  the  other,  the  two  heads  touching  at  a  point  a  little 
behind  and  above  the  ear ;  or  place  any  two  persons,  no  mat- 
ter although  of  the  same  sex,  in  both  of  whom  the  organs 
of  Adhesiveness  are  large,  in  this  position,  and  you  will  soon 
discover  whether  or  not  this  is  the  natural  attitude  of  attach!- 
ment.    It  is  unnecessary  to  proceed  farther  on  this  topic. 
Artists,  who  make  it  their  study  to  observe   nature,  have 
recognised  the  correctness  of  the  doctrine  about  naturalian- 
guage ;  and  the  whole  ridicule  with  which  it  is  invested  in 
your  pages  arises  absolutely  from  your  passing  off  gross  ab- 
surdities of  your  own  invention  for  statements  of  min6. 

On  the  subject  of  Fear  and  Hope,  you '  enter  into  a  long 
dissertation,  chiefly  a  paraphrase  of  a  passage  from  Hume^ii 
Essays,  quoted  in  the  <^  System,"  and  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion, that  **  ihetrtUh  iSj  that  the  two  principles  are  snistari'- 

"  tiaUtf  one  and  the  same,  and  necessarily  imply  eiichtiher,  as  muck 
'*  as  heat  and  cold  do.  The  increment  qf  the  one  is  necessarily  the 
'*  decrement  of  the  other,  Ifj  in  the  contemplation  of  danger,  a 
''  man  fears^much,  he,  by  necessary  consequence,  hopes  little-* 
*\  if  he  hopes  much,  he  rears  little;  It  is  no  matter  which  form 
*'  of  expression  is  used,  since  tbey  both  obvumsfy  mean  the  same 
''  thing,  and  indicate  exactly  the  same  slate  of  mmd  or  feeling. 
''  They  are  thtf  two  backets  in  the  well,  and  it'  is  iiot  less  ab- 
*'  surd  to  ascribe  them  to  different  principles,  than  it  woi^  be 
'  to  maintain  that  the  descent  of  tne  one  .bucket,  depends  on 

^^f^^"^  ■■■■  ■■■  lllB  ■■  ■  ■  ■  ■»■■ 

'     •  •  l^yttem,  t>.  161. 
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*'  capBeB  quite  separate  frcua  that  which  occasicms  the;  wsend  of 
'*  the  othjer : — ana  the.  superfluity  of  the  Phrenologigts  in  these 
^  ihstances^  is  hut  faintly  t3rpiiied  by  that  oif  the  wiseacre  who 
'f  made  two  Boles  in  his  barn-door^  one  to  let  his  cat  tAto  kill 
'^  the  mice>  wd  the  other  to  let  her  out."    The  conunon  edition 

of  the  story  is^  that  the  wiseacre  made  a  large  hole  for  the 
cat,  and  a  small  one  for  the  kitten ;  but  let  that  pasa»  as  you 
are  not  very  particular  in  your  quotations.  The  questioQ 
isi,  whether  Hope  and  Fear  are  one  feeling  Or  two  ? 

There. is  a. maxim  in  philosophy,  ex  nihilo  nihU^tf, which, 
in  plain  English,  means,  that  something  never  arises  out  of 
nothipg.     Cold  then  is  not  a  positive  substanoe,  but  the  mere 
negative  of  heat ;  silence  is  the  negative  of  noise ;  and  rest 
the  negative  of  motion :  accordingly,  cold,  silence,  and  rest^ 
not  being  entities,  cannot  become  agents,  or  exhibit  active  qua^ 
lilies ;  for  this  would  infringe  on  the  above  maxim,  which  in 
philosophy  is  absolutely  indisputable.     If  Fear  then  be  the 
mere  negation  of  Hope,  it  cannot  be  a  positive  feeling;  it  can 
produce  no  effects,  and  excite  to  no  actions ;  or  if  you  reverse 
the  casej  and  say  that  Hope  is  the  negation  of  Fear,  then  it 
ia  the  mere  zero  of  that  emotion ;  it  is  nothing  in  itself,  and 
can  produce  no  consequences.     But  this  is  altogether  at  va- 
riance with  the  real  phenomena  of  life.     Fear,  when  violently 
excited,  is  an  overwhelming  pas^on ;  Hope,  when  high  upon 
the  tiptoe,  is  a  prodigiously  strong  positive  emotion ;  and 
both  give  rise  to  the  most  extensive  consequences  in  human 
affairs. '   Your  theory  is  the  same  as  that  which  maintains 
Fear  to  be  the  negative  of  Courage,  and  Courage  the  nega- 
tive of  Fear ;  or  that  the  mere  absence  of  terror  was  all  that 
constituted  the  heroic  bravery  of  N^son ;  and  that  a  man 
in  the  ecstacies  of  a  panic  experienoesno  positive  emotion, 
but  is  only  negatively  brave. 

With  your  permission  I  shall  borrow  from  you  the  simile 
of  the  two  buckets,  and  endeavour  to  apply  it  to  better 
purpose  than  you  do.  I  place  ?ear  in  the  oi^e  bucif  et  and 
Bcrpe  in  the  other.  In  the  medxam  condition  of  ordinary 
life  they  hang  in  equilibrio ;  when  an  object  pregnant  with 
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6mg|Sl^  iginmokB /xUtXty  S^ar  mouAto  up»  and  Hop^^  mk% 
dbwn ;  when  an  i^greeable  prospect  appcfars.  Fear  descends, 
ai^d  Hope  rises.  You  should  have  had  only  one  bucket  in 
jour  well,  and  oalled  it  FeoT'  when,  at  the  bottom,  and  Hope 
when  at  the  top.  On  page  309,  you  say,  <<  What  is  Cau- 
tiousness, but  a  quick  sense  of  danger,  a  most  prompt  and  vi« 
gi}ant  circumspection  for  security  f'  This  is  an  excellent  de^ 
fiaition ;  but  does  it  designate,  as  appropriately,  the  simple  ne«* 
gation  of  Hope  ? 

Let  us  next  proceed  to  your  commentary  on  the  phrenolo** 

gical  doctrine  of  the  perception  of  Colour.     In  the  System  of 

Phrenology,  p.  27S,  under  the  head  of  <<  Sight,"  the  question 

is  asked,  <<  What,  then,  are  the  true  ftinctions  of  the  eye  ? 
No  organ  of  nenBeJbrtns  ideas.  The  eye,  therefore,  only  re^ 
ceives,  modifies,  and  transmits  the  impressions  of  lig^t ;  and 
here  its  functions  cease.  Internal  faculties  form  conceptions 
''  of  the  figure,  colour,  distance,  and  other  attributes  of  the  ob- 
^  jects  maSling  the  impressions,  and  the  power  of  forming  these 
^'  oonceptions  is  in  proportion  to  ike  perfection  of  the  eves  and 
"  ike  internal  faculties  iointlff,  and  not  m  proportion  to  .the  per- 
**  fection  of  the  eyes  alone.  Hence  the  lower  animals,  although 
'^  Aey  have  eyes  equal  in  perfection  to  those  of  man,  are  not 
^  able  to  fotm  the  ideaa  of  the  qualities  of  bodies,  which  he 
"  forms  by  means  of  his  internal  fiiculties  through  the  instni- 
"  mentality  of  the  eye,  because  in  them  the  internal  fiicultiet  are 
^  wanting." 

Again,   in  treating  •  of  the  organ  of   Colouring,   it  is 

sasdj  that  ''Although  the  eyes  are  affected  agreeably  or  dis- 
"  agreeably  by  the  different  modifications  of  the  beams  of  lights 
"  or  by  colours,  yet  they  do  not  conceive  the  relations  of  differ* 
"  ent  cc^durs,  their  harmony  or  discord,  and  they  have  no . 
"  memory  of  them*  Certain  individuals  are  almost  destitute  of 
the  power  of  perceiving  colours,  who  yet  have  the  sense  of 
vision  acute,  and  readily  perceive  other  ooalities  in  external 
bodies,  as  their  size  and  fona^'^Sf^Btem  oj  Phrenology,  p.  296* 

To  this  you  object,  that,  ^^  So  £ar  is  it  from  being  true 

that  we  do-  not  perceive  colour  by  the  eye,  that  in  reality  it 
is  Go]por,  and  cdour  aUme^  that  is  the  nrimary  object  of  its 
perceptions.  Wha(  w:e  see  indeed  is  oniy  light ;  but  light  is 
**  slways  coloured  (i^  we  include  white  as  a  colour),  and  the 
'*  different  coloms  arn  in  reality  but  so  many  kinds  of  light"— 
P.  287^  ''  Colour,  in  short,  is  the  only  quality  of  light  by 
''  which  we  aire  ever  made  aware  of  its  existence ;  and  to  say 
''  l3iat  we  do  not  see  colour  by  the  eyej  is  in  reality  to  say  that 
"  we  do  not  see  at  all;  for  the  strict  and  ultimate  fact  is,'  that  we 
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'fwtfvet,99^  «i^- thing  «lae/'-»Bi  988.  And  $gtm  y«i  Mjr* 
*^  Take  the  case  of  aigbt  first  It  is  true,  as  we  have  akeaoj 
^*  observed,  that  we  see  nothing  but  colour ;  and  accordingly, 
'^  if  all  objects  were  of  the  same  colour,  both  as  to  skside  and  in* 

tensity,  we  certainly  sboidd  never  perceive  their  forma  by  the 

eye."— P.  289. 

There  is  more  ingenuity  in  these  than  in  many  of  your 
other  objections ;  but  still  they  are  easily  answered.     It  is 
not  asserted  by  Phrenologists  that  the  eye  alone  is  sufficient  to 
perceive  light.  The  statement  is,  that  **  it  only  receiver,  mo- 
difies,  and  transmits  the  impressions  of  light ;"  of  course,  it 
transmits  them  to  something  else,  which  is  stated  to  be  tbe 
organ  of  Colouring.     Assuming   the  position   then,   that 
light  is  colour,  it  will  follow  phrenologically,  that  light  can- 
not be  perceived  without  the  joint  operation  of  both  the  eye 
and  the  organ  of  Colouring;  and,  accordingly,  nothing  in 
opposition  to  this  is  stated  in  the  phrenological  works.  '  It 
is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  *^  System,^  p.  86,  that  ^^  every 
(sane)  individual  possesses  all  ihe  organs  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.'^    Now,  suppose  that  in  two  persons  the   eyes  are 
equally  perfect,  but  that  in  one  the  organ  of  Colouring  is 
very  large,  and  in  the  other  very  small,  it  will  follow  that 
the  impressions  of  light  will  be  conveyed  to  both  equally ; 
but  that  they  will  excite  in  the  former  a  strong  and  in  the 
latter  only  a  feeble  perception  of  colours.      Yoa  object, 
however,  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  latter  can  distinguish 
forms  readily  by  the  eye,  because  his  perception  of  colour 
being  imperfect,  and  light  being  mere  colour,  he  must  be  as 
deficient  in  general  vision  as  in  discriminating  hues.     I  re- 
ply, that  mere  difierence  of  sluide  is  sufficient  to  enable  us 
to  perceive  forms  by  the  eye,  as  is  proved  by  the  arts  of 
black-chalk  drawing  and  copperplate  printing ;  and  that  for 
the  perception  of  shades  a  much  lower  degree  of  the  coin-^ 
bined  action  of  the  eye  and  organ  of  Colouring  will  suffice 
than   for  acutely   discriminating  the  relations  of  colours. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  parallel  case  of  sound.     It 
is  pretty  generally  admitted  that  mere  sound  is  different 
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ftom  mdody,  and  yet  melody  is  nothing  but  sound.     It  is 
sound,  however,  modulated  in  a  particular  manner ;  and 
the  perception  of  this  modulation  is  a  higher  menial  act  than 
the  peroqptipn  of  simple  noise.     Now,  suppose  the  auditory 
apparatus  and  the  organ  of  Tune  to  be  both  requisite  for 
the  perception  of  melody,  it  will  follow  phrenologically,  that 
if  two  individuals  possess  the  former  equally,  but  differ  in 
the  degrees  in  which  they  enjoy  the  latter,  they  may  both 
perceive  sounds  with  acuteness,  while  the  one  may  in  addi- 
tion have  a  great  perception  of  melody,  and  the  other  very 
little.     To  refute  this  view  it  will  not  suffice  to  assert  meta- 
physically,  that  melody  is  mere  sound,  and  that  therefore  it 
is  absurd  to  say  that  a  man  can  hear  acutely  while  he  is  in- 
sensible  to  music.     It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  that  the 
one  implies  a  higher  degree  of  perception  than  the  other ; 
that  a  person  may  enjoy  the  lower,  and  yet  be  deficient  in 
the  higher  degree ;  and  that  the  fact  in  nature  actually  is 
so.    This,  accordingly^  is  precisely  what  the  Phrenologists 
teach  in  regard  to  colours.  They  muntaln  that  perception 
of  differences  in  shades  arises  from  a  low  degree  of  com- 
bined action  of  the  eye  and  organ   of  Colouring;    while 
discrimination  of  colours  requires  a  higher  degree  of  both  ; 
just  as  mere  sound  is  perceived  by  a  slender  endowment 
of  the  auditory  apparatus  and    organ  of  Tune,   while  a 
more   ample   portion  of  both  is  requisite  for  the  percep- 
tion of  melody.     It  is  therefore  quite  intelligible  in  theory 
how    <^    certain    individuals,    almost    (not    altogether^    as 

''  you  seem  to  assume)  destitute  of  the  power  of  perceiving  co- 
"  lours^  may  vet  have  the  sense  of  vision  acute^  and  readily 
**  perceive  otner  qualities  in  external  bodies^  as  their  size  and 
"  form."    This  is  asserted  to  be  sifact  in  the  System  of  Phrep«i 

ology,  p.  296  ;  and  the  explanation  given  is,  that  in  them  the 

organ  of  Colouring  is  not  wanting,  but  small.     But  you  do 

not  grapple  with  the  facts  there  stated,  although  the  names 

and  designations  of  several  living  individuals  are  furnished 

to  you  who  are  in  this  predicament.     You  pass  all  these 

over  in  silence ;  and,  as  a  set-off  to  them,  favour  us  with  a 
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fact- of  your  own.     It,  however,  is  too  precioiifi  iHHd  fttapwrC- 

^ant  io  be  dismissed  without  commeat.     In  the  System  «tf 

'Phrenology,  p:  800,  the  following  passage  occurs  :—^*  Mt 

'/  Jeffrey,  in  the  arUcle- » Beauty,'  already  alluded  to,  issSarms  n^, 

'  T^t  colour  i0«  in  all.caaea,  ilbscdutely  yidifiei^ntt  totbe  c^ei' 

and  adds,  '  that  it  is  no  doubt  quite  txue,  that^  among  painters 

and  connoisseurs,'  we  hear  a  gretft  -  deal  about  the  harmony 

and  composition  of  tints,  and  the  charms  and  difficulties  of**  a 

'judicious  colouring.     In  all  this,  however,  we  cannot  help 

'  thinking  that  there  is  no  Utile  ptdantry  and  no  little  jargon,' 

Speaki&g  of  the  natural  gamut  of  colours,  he  continues,  '  We 

*  confess  we  hare  no  faith  lit  any  of  these  fimciesL;.  imd.be^ 

.*'  Mieve,  that  if  all  these  colours  were  fiiirly  arranged,  on  a 

'.'  *  plain  board,  according  to  the  most  rigid  rules  of  this  sim- 

**  'posed  harmony,  nobody  but  lliie  author  of  the -dieory  wouifl 

-<'  'perceive  the  smallest  beauty  in  the  exhibitioo^  or., be  the 

."  'least  offended  by  reversing  their  collocation/    It  is  a  curi- 

^'  ous  fact,  that  the  organ  of  Colouring  in  Mr  Jeffrey's  head  is 

•"^  actually  depressed ;  and  it  appears  that,  in  the  usual  manner 

''  of  metaphysical  writers,  he  has  conceived  hif  ^wn  feeUng^  tp 

"  be  an  infaUible  standard  of  those  of  human  nature  in  general." 

On  this  statement  you  make  the  following  commentary  in 

the  Review  :-^"  It  is  worth  while  perhaps  to  observe,  that 

"  in  treating  of  this  faculty,  Mr  Combe  is  pleased  (at  page  301 J 
' "  to  notice  the  case  of  an  individual  witii  who^e  speculations 
on  the  beauty  of  obloiurs  he  does  not  agree,  and  whose  errotas 


absolutely  depressed  !*  A  more  compleU 
;.'''  of  the  faculty  could  not  of  course  be  iipagined;  and*  actaonL- 
^ "  ingly,  the  leari^ed  author  proceeds  most  reasonably  to  infej^, 
"  th^t  he  must  be  in  the  condition  of  those  unfortunate  persons 
'V  'who  cannot  distinguish  dark -brown  from-  scarlet,  or  bulF 
i'f  'fi^otQ  orange.'    ^ow^  without  lue^ning.  tp.c^^.vi  que«|tiati 
"  the  fact  of  the  depres^on  in  his  skull,  we  happen  to  knon> 
"/'  that  the  individual  here  mentioned  has  a  remarkably  fine  and 
"  exact  perception  of  colours,  so  as  to  be  able  to  match  them 
[v  froip,  memory  with  a  precision  which  has  been  the  admir^- 
~  tion  of  many  ladies  and  dress-makers.     He  has  also  an  un- 
common sensibility  to  their  beauty ;  and  spends  more  tim^ 
than  md£tt  p.e6ple  in -gazing  on  brigfit .  flowers  and  peacocks' 
necks,-  and  wondering,  he  hopes  innocently,  what  can  be  th.e 
cause  of  his  enjoyment.     Even  the  Phrenologists,  we  think, 
must  admit,  thflt,  in  kis  case,  it  cannot  be  the  predominant^ 
,"  of  tile  appvopriate  faculty;  since  they  have  aso^taii|ed  that 
"  he  is  totally  destitute  of  the  organ.     But  this  belongs  proper- 
'"  ly  to  the  chapter  of  evidence.'  .  ^      '^ 
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This  cerUonly  does  <<  belong  to  the  chapter  of  evu 
**  denee  C  and  as  one  of  the  grand  elements  of  credibility 
in  a  witness  is  oonsistency^  I  shall  enter  your  case  as 
an  exception  to  Phrenology  whenever  you  reconcile  the 
palpable  discrepancies  of  these  statements.  How  could 
you  assert  in  the  Encyclopaedia^  that  ^'  Colour  is  in 
<'  all  cases  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  eye/^  if  you  were  con- 
scious, when  you  wrote,  of  possessing  *^  an  uncommon  sensi* 
biUijf  to  their  beoAdyf"  How  could  you  stigmatize  aef 
ffedantry  andjargoff'  the  doctrine  of  *^  the  harmony  and 
<<  composition  of  tints,  and  the  charms  and  difficulties  of  a 
*^  judicious  colouring,"^  and  assert,  *'  that  if  all  those  colours 

**  were  fairly  arranged^  on  a  plain  boards  according  to  the  most 
''  rigid  rules  of  this  supposed  harmony^  nobody  but  the  authar 
^*  ofthe  theory  would  perceive  the  stnalleet  beauty  in  the  exhibi-* 
*'  tion^  or  be  the  least  offended  by  reversing  their  collocation^" 
''  when  all  the  time  you  enjoyed  in  yourself ''  a  remarkably  fine 
"  and  exact  perception  of  colours^  so  as  to  be  able  to  match  ihem 
**  f^om  memory  with  a  precision  which  has  been  the  admirat 
''  tion  of  many  ladies  and  dress-makers !  1 1"    Why^  you  must 

either  have  acquired  a  new  talent  dnce  you  wrote  the 

article  Beauty,  now  some  ten  years  ago,  and  in  that  case  the 

wrgem  may  hare  increased;  or  must  we  adopt,  as  the  only 

ofher  alternative,  the  conclusion  which  you  have  drawix  in 

regard  to  me,  in  the  following  terms  ?— *^  We  really  haVe 

**  gteat  difficulty  in  believing  the  author  to  be  in  ^ood  faith 
**  with  us^  and  suspect  that  few  reflecting  readers  will  be  able 
''  to  get  through  *  tnese  statements'  without  many  starts  of  im- 
^  padent  surprise^  and  a  general  uneasy  surmise  that  they  are 
^'  a  mere  exercise  of  intellectual  ingenuity^  or  an  elaborate  ex- 
^'  periment  on  public  credulity." — Retnew,  p,  253. 

The  limits  necessarily  prescribed  to  this  Letter  render  it 
imposnble  for  me  to  follow  you  through  your  long  a|id  con- 
ftised  objections  to  the  organs  of  '*  Size,  Order,  and 
*^  Weightf^  and  to  analyze  and  expose  all  the  inconsist- 
encies into  whidh  you  have  fallen.  In  the  spirit  of  partisan* 
ship,  already  commented  on,  you  omit,  or  very  briefly  notice, 
the  faculties  stated  by  Phrenologists  ae  ascertained,  and 
fix  upon  those  which  they  themselves  distinctly  mention  as 
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sfein  subjects  of  haquiry ,  and  represent  them  as  fair  examples 
oi  their  general  science.  This  is  partieularly  the  case  with 
Siee  and  Weight ;  the  first  of  which  is  stoted  in  the  work 
you  review  to  be  only  ^^  frclbdbie^  and  the  second  as  *^  oon- 
"jectural.*^  You  omit,  too,  all  mention  of  the  facts  by 
which  the  opinions  advanced  are  supported ;  and,  in  short, 
leave  no  means  untried  to  mislead  your  readers  aa  to  the 
real  merits  of  the  System.  In  treating  of  Weight,  you 
have  done  great  injustice  to  the  views  of  Mr  Simpson 
on  that  subject.  His  essay  is  printed  at  full  length  in  the 
Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  II.  p.  412,  and  is  pretty  fully 
quoted  in  my  work ;  and,  with  all  deference  to  your  sagaci- 
ty, it  is  imposfflble  to  read  that  production,  and  to  attend  im- 
partially to  the  facts  by  which  the  principles  of  it  are  support- 
ed, without  being  satisfied  of  the  high  probability  of  both  fa- 
culty and  organ.  Phrenologists  recognize  the  views  of  that 
paper  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  their  science;  and  it 
will  be  impossible  for  reflecting  men,  who  are  not  absolute- 
ly  blinded  by  prejudice,  to  peruse  it  without  perceiving 
that  it  is  a  chapter  of  some  importance  added  to  the  phiioso- 
phy  of  mind. 

Passing  over,  therefore,  ten  pages  of  loose  wrangling  in 
the  Review,  let  us  approach  your  observations  on  the  effeett 
of  Size  in  the  organs,  on  the  manifestations  of  the  mind.  Yon 
say,  *'  Their  proposition  is,  that  their  thirty-six  bumps  are 

''the  orffans  of  so  many  separate  faculties,  9xA  that  the 
''  strength  of  the  endowment  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  size 
''  of  the  bump.  Now^  independent  of  all  flaws  in  the  theory, 
"  we  think  it  can  be  proved,  by  facts  that  admit  of  no  denial, 
**  that  this  proposition  neither  is  nor  can  by  possibility  be  true. 

''  In  theJCr^/  place/'  yoa  continue^  **  let  us  say  a  word  about 
"  Size.  That  the  mere  bulk  or  quantity  of  matter,  in  such  won« 
derful  and  delicate  structures,  should  be  the  exclusive  mea- 
sure  of  their  value,  without  any  regard  to  their  quality  or  con- 
dition, certainly  must  appear  on  the  first  statement  to  be  a  very 
improbable  allegation."  This  is  a  complete  misrepresentation  of 

the  phrenological  doctrine,  which  is,  that,  cwteris paribuSy  Size 
is  a  measure  of  power.  You  studicnisly  omit  the  qualification 
of  otfier  things  being  equdj  although  this  is  constantly  kept 
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in  view  by  Phrenologists: — ^You  proceed,  *'  We  cannot 

help  suspecting  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  plain  impossi- 
bility or  ascertaining  any  thing  as  to  their  structure  and 
quality  diat  drove  our  dogmatic  theorists  upon  that  bold  pro- 

Sosition.  Their  assumea  organs^  however,  are  all  buried 
eep  under  skin  and  bone  of  an  uniform  appearance;  and 
"  having  nothings  therefore,  but  Size  left  to  go  upon  (at  least 
'*  in  the  living  subject)^  they  seem  to  have  even  made  up  their 
**  minds  to  say  that  that  was  quite  enough^  and  tiiat  nothing 
**  else  was  to  be  regarded.  In  the  next  place,  however,  the  jpro- 
'*  panium  is  no  lets  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  all  our  known  or^ 
gans  than  to  general  probability.  The  grand  mamma  Wolf^  in 
the  fai^  tale,  does  indeed  lean  a  little  to  the  phrenological 
heresy,  when  she  tells  little  Riding-hood  that  she  has  large 
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**  eyes  to  Sjee  her  the  better.     But  with  this  one  venerable  ex- 
**  ception,  me  rather  think  it  has  never  been  hdd  before  that  the 
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strength  of  vision  depended  on  the  size  of  the  eye,  the  perfection 
of  hearing  on  the  magnitude  of  the  ear,  or  the  nicety  iff  taste  on 
the  breamh  of  the  tongue  or  palate*' 

On  page  268  of  the  Review,  you  say,  "  We  see  with  our 

'^  eyes,  hear  with  our  ears,  and  touch  with  our  hands,  or  the  surface  of 
*'  the  whole  body.  These  are  fact8>  we  thiuk,  which  mSy  be  as- 
"  sumed  without  argument  <or  cxplanatioo*  Anatomy  and  experi- 
OMiit  show  fistrtber,  that  the  sensibility  of  these  organs  depends 
on  the  nerves  which  belbog  to  tbem^  on  the  optic  and  auaitory 
nerves^  for  example,  as  to  seeing  and  hearing,  or  en  the  nerves 
"  of  touch  for  many  other  sensations."    Your  r^  propositiopy  then^ 

must  be,  that,  with  the  venerable  exception  of  grand  mamma 
Wolf,  it  has  never  been  held  before  that  the  strength  of  vi. 
sioB  dqwnds  on  the  size  of  the  optic  nerves,  the  perfection 
of  bearing  on  the  aoagnitude  of  the  auditory  nerves^  or 
the  nicety  of  taste  on  the  size  of  the  gustatory  nerves. 

In  an  early  part  of  this  Letter  I  observed,  that  your  ob- 
jections  have,  in  general,  been  anticipated  by  other,  oppo- 
nents of  Phrenology,  and  refuted  before  you  brought-them 
forward.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
Dr  A.  Combe,  and  published  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Leith 
Advertiser  of  18th  March,  1826,  will  serve  at  once  to  esta- 
blish this,  and  to  answer  your  doctrine  about  the  oi^ns  of 
sense :— »*^  It  is  a  fact,^  says  he,  ^^  admitted  by  the  highest 

''  physiological  authorities,  and  by  the  greatest  authority  of  all— 
''  Nature,  that  the  functions  of  the  five  senses  are  executed  with  a 
''  degree  of  acuteness  and  intensity  exactly  proportioned^  casteris 
**  jirvi^Mffto  the  development  of  their  respective  organs.    Monro, 
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**  Bhuneiibacb^  Soemmeriog^  Cuvier^  Magendie^  Oeorg«t^  and  a  whole 
^'  host  of  authors^  might  be  quoted  io  proofs  but  oue  ib  etiougb ; 
''  and^  having  Blumenbach  at  nand,  I  turn  to  the  flection  on  Smelly 
*'  and  find  as  follows : — '  While  animala  qf  the  tnoH  acute  imell 
'have  the  nasal  organs  mast  eaitenmvefy  evolved,  j^recmly  the 
'  same  holds  in  regard  to  some  barbarous  nations.  For  iEBstance, 
'in  the  head  of  a  North- American  Indian/  (represented  in  one 
^of  his  plates),  'the  internal  nares  are  of  an  extraordinary 
'' '  size,*  &c  And  again^  '  The  nearest  to  tbis^  in  point  of  mag- 
'* '  nitude,  are  the  internal  nares  of  the  Ethiopians,  frons  anong 
'^  ^  whom  I  have  seen  heads  very  different  from  each  other,  bnt 
*'' '  each  possessing  a  nasal  organ  much  larger  than  thai  describe 
*'  *  ed  by  Scemmering,' — *  These  anatamscal  obsenfations  ae- 
"  *  cord  with  the  accounts  given  by  the  most  respectable  travel- 
"  *  lers  concerning  ike  wonderful  aouteness  cf  smell  possessed  by 
' these  savages* 

'*  In  like  manner^  Dr  Monro,  primus,  no  mean  authority  to  put 
against  a  namelen  pamphleteer,  in  treating,  in  his  Cdmparatrre 
Anatomy,  of  the  large  organ  of  smell  in  the  dog,  says,  *  the  sensi- 
"  '  bility  (of  smell)  seems  to  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  sur- 
'*  *face;  and  this  will  also  be  found  to  take  place  in  all 
**  *  TBR  OTHBB  SENSES.'    A  late  French  physiological  writer  is 
'**  equally  explicit.     In  treating  of  the  neryes,  M.  Georget  says, 
**  *  The  volume  of  these  organs  bears  a  uniform  relation,  in  ail  tne 
'different  animals,  to  the  eoftent  wai  force  of  the  sensations  and 
'  mofenents  oyer  which  they  preside.     Thus,  the  nerre  of  smell 
*  in  the  dog  is  larger  than  the  Jive  nerves  of  the  external  senses 
•^  'in  man.'" 

A  large  et/e  too  takes  in  more  light,  and  a  large  ear  more 
impubea  of  air  than  small  cues ;  so  that  tbe  yenerable  "  Grand 
Mamma  Wolf^  really  turns  out  to  be  a  sounder  physiological 
authority  than  tbe  ^^  Oracle'^  of  tbe  Edinburgh  Reyiew  ! 

Tbe  principle,  that  size  in  tbe  organ,  cceterisparibiiSy  deter- 
mines the  power  of  manifestation  is  admitted  by  pbysiolo- 
gists  to  apply  equally  to  tbe  brain.     Magendie  says,  ^^  TKe 

volume  of  the  brain  is  eeneraUy  in  direct  propot-tion  to  the  capa^ 

city  ^  the  mind.      We  ougnt  not  to  suppose,  however,  tnat 

every  man  having  a  large  head  is  necessarily  a  person  of  superior 

intelligence,  for  there  are  many  causes  of  an  augmentation  of  the 

*'  volume  of  the  head  beside  the  size  qf  the  brain,  but  it  is  rarely 

'^  found,  that  a  man  distinguished  by  his  mental  faculties  has  not  a 

"  hurge  heed.    The  only  way  of  estimating  the  volume  of  the  brain, 

"  in  a  living  person,  is  to  measure  the  dimensions  of  the  skull ; 

'•  every  other  means,  even  that  proposed  by  Camper,  is  uncertain." 

— Compendium  of  Physiology,  p.  104,  edition  lb26. 

*^  An  the  world  knows,"  you  continue,  "  and  the  Phrenologists 
*^  themselves  admit,  that  the  vigour  of  any  (acuity  may  be  improv- 
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, ''  ed  by  «9miae  afid.ediicatipo^  and  tho  straigtii.of  aojr  propensity 

"  by  habitual  iDdulgence^  though  these  changes  are  not  accompanied 

•V  wf  any  kicpeeae  in  the  size  o?  the  org^a.    But  is  not  this  admit- 

• ''  tttUad  wofit  famiUair  &ot  ii^  Absolute  and  glaHsf  ooi^ndiotion  to 

'^  tbA  fupdamefitfti  aflauiDfiti<w  of  the  Syate^n  }*' — P,  SOS. 

This  eligectioo  ie  already  answered  in  the  following  passage 
of  the  "System,'*  of  which,  of  course,  you  take  no  notice:-— 

SnfiKMe  th#  tvp  individMak  poesessaaorganizatioa  exactly  simi- 
terj  hilt  that  oq«  ia  highly  edui»M*  aod  the  ether  left  eatirdy  to  the 
.iilipiiiie9>.  inf  aaiurej  the  former  will  mauiftftt  his  fgeuUiea  with 
'^^  higher  foflpffi*  than  the  latlaer ;  and  hence  it  is  arg ued>  that  siae  is 
J'  oat  in  aU  caNs  a-BteasBiia  of  energy. 

f^  H«i«^  luwrever,  the  requisite  (^casteris  paribus  does  not  hold. 
*^  Ab  iaaportant  conditioD  it  altered,  and  the  Phreoelegist  uniferiniy 
/'  allows  for  the  effects  of  education,  before  drawing  poaitive  oaaclu- 
-'' Jiaas;*  It  may  be  iMipiKMed,  that,  if  exercise  thus  increases 
power,  it  is  umMMsihfe  U>  draw  the  line  of  diatinctiiHi .  between 
energy  derived  mm  this  cause  and  that  which  proceeds  from  siae 
'^'  in  the  organs,  and  hence  that  the  real  effects  of  size  can  never  be 
"  determined.  The  answer  tothia  objectioD  i|,  thateducatien  nay 
/^  cavte  tha  focultiea  te  manifest  themselves  with  the  high^t  degree 
>'  of  ^nem  laAtcA  ih€  sixe  i^fihe  ^gim$  mil  permit f  but  th^t  «iae 
'<  li«es a ittDift  whiehadiicaiioo eftanot  surpass*  DuaHMie, •  W0 may 
"  pMiame>  received  seme  improvement  froan  education.;  but  it  did 
."  jaot  render  hiai  equal  to  Poph,  much  less  to  SHAaaPHAjug  or 
/'  MihTOfti  tbarefofe,  if  we  take  two  individuals  whose  brains  are 
*^  emmily  heaithy,  but  whose  organs  differ  in  siae,  and  educate  them 
'*'  auke,  the  advantages  in  power  aod  attainment  will  be  greatest  in 
"  the  direct  ratio  of  the  size  in  fevour  of  the  largest  braia.  Thus, 
"  the  ebjectioB  eada  in  thiB,*^tbat,  if  we  compare  braiaa  in  ^^^^e- 
*'  site  cooditione,  we  may  be  led  into  error-^— wnich  is  granted ;  bat 
this  is  not  in  oppoaitioa  to  the  doctrine,  that,  coeteris  paribus, 
me  determines  power.  Finally,  extreme  deficiency  in  size  pro- 
duces ineaoaeitv  for  education,  9^  in  idiots ;  while  extreme  deve* 
5<  h>pment,  if  healthy,  as  in  Shakspearb,  Burns,  Mozart,  anti- 
''  cipates  its  effects,  in  so  far  that  the  individuals  educate  them- 
^'  selves. 

In  saying,  then,  that,  casUris  paribus,  size  is  a  measure  ef 
power.  Phrenologists  demand  no  concessions  which  are  not  made 
**  to  physiologists  in  general ;  among  whom,  in  this  instance,  they 
'^  rana  themselves." 

The  next  objection  is,   that  *'  A  diseased  state  of  the 

"^  organ  always  makes  its  operations  more  vigorous  and  energetic  ; 
"  and  no  instance  is  mentioned  in  which  the  occasional  obscuration 

''  of  any  faculty  is  referred  to  such  a  cause." — ^P.  305.     This  asser- 
tion is  at  utter  variance  with  fact.    On  pagea  338-«4r  of 


•  Phrenological  Transactions,  p.  308. 
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die  S^fAoB,'  a  Tuiety  of  cases  ore  mentioned  in  iMA  disease 

of  the  organ  was  aocompanied  by  obscuration  of  the  faculty. 

i<  The  imagiaary  ^Hseaae/  yoa  conti&ae^  '^  has  eften  no  oAer 
^'  local  indication  bat  thit  increase  of  mental  vigonr^  aad  is  mdeed,  in 
most  Gase%  plainly  imagined  or  assumed  merely  to  aooount  for 
that  plienomenoD.  It  proves,  at  all  events,  that  faculties  may 
inswe  a  vigour  quite  incommensurate  with  the  size  of  their  oi^gans 
***^which  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  Phrenology  teaches. 
"  It  proves  that  the  state  or  quality  of  the  organ,  or  of  ssaMlhing 
else,  qnite  iadependent  of  its  siae,  may  determine  the  slaile  of  the 
faculty^  and  that  sise,  therefore,  is  no  criterioa  whatever.  If  we 
ind  a  man  with  a  very  small  oigan,  and  a  veiy  vigorons  manifes- 
^'  tatioB  of  its  supposed  iaculty,  it  is,  to  be  sure,  very  easy  to  say, 
'^  tiiat  this  is  owing,  not  to  the  size,  but  the  condition  of  the  organ  ; 
^^  but  it  is  saying  what  fundamentally  contradicts  the  whole  phreno- 
'^ logical  doctrine;  and  though  it  introduces  another,  pretty  nearly 
**•  m  absurd,  tt  completely  puts  an  end  to  the  fonaer.'' 

The  answer  to  this  objection  also  is  explicitly  given  in  the 

System ;  but  you  pass  it  over.    It  is  as  follows : 

"  It  is  proper  next  to  advert  to  certain  conditions  which  may  ok 
^'  exist  in  the  brain  with  size,  and  to  attend  to  their  effects.  F^wer 
'^  in  the  manifestations,  and  size  in  the  organ,  are,  in  the  general 
*'  case,  proportionate ;  and  when  differences  in  size  are  oonnderable, 
^^  no  cireumstance,  consistent  with  health,  will  render  the  manifest 
^  tations  eqoal  in  power ;  one  brain,  however,  may  be  more  per- 
'*  feet  in  constitution  than  another,  and,  in  consequence,  may  act 
*'  more  vigorously,  although  not  larger  in  dimensions ;  but  these 
'^  ditferences  are  slight  and  their  effects  limited.  Size  then  is  not 
^  the  ^udf  requisite  to  the  manifestation  of  great  mental  power ;  the 
"  biain  must  possess  also  a  healthy  constitmion,  and  that  degree  of 
'^  activity  whidi  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  herith.  Now,  the 
"  braie,  like  other  parts  of  the  body,  may  be  affected  with  certain 
^^  diseases  which  do  not  diminish  or  increase  iu  mi^itiide,  and  yet 
'^impaii^ite functions;  and,  in  such  cases,  great  stzemay  be  pve« 
*'  sent,  and  very  imperfect  manifestations  appear ;  or  it  may  be  at- 
'^'taeked  with  other  diseases,  such  as  inflammation.  Or  any  of  these 
^  particular  affections  whose  nature  is  unknown,  but  to  which  the 
**  name  of  Mania  is  given  in  Nosology,  and  which  greatly  exalt  its 
*'  action ;  and  tiien  very  foreible  manifestations  may  proceed  from 
"  a  brain  comparatively  small ;  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  when  a 
^'  larger  brain  is  excitea  to  the  same  degree  by  the  same  causes,  the 
'*  manifintations  become  increased  in  energy  in  proportion  to  the 
'^  increase  of  size.  These  cases,  therefore,  form  no  valid  objection 
'^  to  Phrenology.  The  Phrenologist  ascertains,  by  previous  inquiry, 
^  that  the  brain  is  in  a  state  of  health.  If  it  is  not,  he  makes  the 
'^•neoesary  limitetions  in  dnvwing  his  conclasieas."****?.  46. 

*  Thii  subject  is  discussed  at  grester  kngth  in  the  Phnoologicsl  Jounsl,  No 

n*  p.  soof. 
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ventary  :«^*<  In  aonie  cases  our  author  rqmsents  the  facul^ 

u  ^  uMi^mtely  exdted  by  diieaae^  in  penons  who  have  the  organ 
ctvery  small  dimensions ;  in  othecs  be  is  guilty  of  tbe  dtmble  ab- 
surdity of  leaving  it  to  disease  to  produce  any  manifestation  of 
the  faculty,  although  the  org^  has  all  along  been  unusually 
large,  as  in  tbe  following  admirable*  illustration  of  De8tructir&- 
neas  :-*'  When  excited  by  inioxtcaiion,  the  organ  sometimes  be- 
'  eoBMs  ungovernable ;  and  hence  arises  the  destruction  of  glasses^ 
**  *  mirrors,  chairs,  and  every  frangible  object,  at  the  close  of  many 
''  'A  feast.  Hence  also  the  temptation,  often  almost  irresistible,  ex« 
^  perienced  by  many  a  worthy  citizen,  when  inebriated,  to  smash 
'  a  lamp  on  his  progress  home.  One  gentleman  assured  me,  that 
'  the  lamps  have  appeared  to  him,  when  in  this  state,  as  H  were 
'  twinkling  on  his  path  with  a  wicked  and  scornful  gleam^  and 
'  that  he  has  frequently  lifted  his  stick  to  punish  their  imperti* 
**  *  nence,  when  a  remnant  of  reason  restrained  the  meditated  bk>w. 
''  'In  him,  Destructiveness  is  decidedly  large;  but,  fvhen  s^ber, 
"  '  there  is  not  a  more  excellent  person.' — P.  109. 

"  Now,"  you  say,  *^  here  we  have,  first  of  all,  a  man  with  a  de- 
''  cidedly  large  organ,  mho  yet,  in  his  sound  and  natural  state, 
**  fi»es  no  foanifesiaiion  whatever  of  the  connected  propensity,  in 
**  itsalf  a  complete  falsification  of  the  theory  ;  but  then,  when  dis- 
ordeced  with  drink,,  this  naturally  quiet  person  becomes  mischiev- 
ous; that  is  to  say,  be  comes  into  the  state  to  which  drink  and 
disorder  might  bring  a  man  with  a  decidedlyMiaJ/  organ."— -P.  306. 

This  oligection  also  is  already  answered  in  the  System.    It 

Is  there  siud,  that  '<  In  no  instance  is  it  a  matter  of  indxfier* 

*'  ence  to  the  talents  and  dispositions  of  the  individual,  whether  any 
^'  partiailar  organ  be  large  or  small.  If  it  be  laige,  althoag^  its 
*^  abuses^  mnj  be  prevented  by  restraint  and  direction  impowd  by 
"  the  other  iaouhies,  stUl  its  presence  will  operate  on  tihe  mind.  Ir, 
Y.fbr  iissta»tfr,  laxge  Censiiatitreness  and  Destractiveiiess  araoanbia- 
tSed  with  a  large  development  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  mgans, 
*'  the  whole  life  may  be  passed  without  the  occurrence  of  any  oat- 
''  rage ;  and  it  may  be  asked,  what  effect,  in  this  case,  do  the  rormer 
'*  organs  produce  ?  We  shall  find  the  answer,  by  supposing  aU  the 
'*  other  oi^gans  to  remain  large,  while  those  are  diminished  in  sise, 
''  and  tracing  the  efifects  of  this  change;— the  result  would  bean 
'«  undue  preponderance  of  moral  and  intellectual  Qualities  degene- 
"  rating  mto  effeminacy.  Large  Combativencss  and  Oestructiveness 
''  would  add  the  elements  of  repulsion  and  aggression  to  such  an  ck- 
'*  tenty  as  to  permit  the  manifestation  of  manly  enterprise  and  conr- 
"  age.  Hence,  in  the  case  supposed,  these  organs  would  be  dulu 
*'  perfortmng  their  functions  mhen  the  super/lciai  observer  wauM 
"  tmagm9  them  to  be  entirely  superfmous."^^^.  460.     On  these 

principles  it  did  not  require  intoxication  to  produce  the  first 
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aMBiftflkadoo  <tf  DcstrlictmiieM  m  tht ipd«ridlti>l altoibj  to; 

and  it  is  not  true,  in  fact,  that  <<  drink  and  disorder''  wookl 

bring  a  man  with  a  ^m/dU  organ  of  DestrucUveneas  into  the 

state  of  breaking  lamps. 

On  p.  307  you  say,  '^  A  third  and  separate  refutation"  (alas^ 
that jpo many  refutations  should  be  necessajry !).  ''is  suggested  by 
/'  another  concession,  or  necessary  distinction,  of  its  supporters. 
"  There  is  a  difference,  they  have  been  obliged  to  acuuit,  be- 
*'  tween  the  Aclwiiy  and  the  Power  of  their  faculties  and  pro- 
''  pensities ;  and  size  is  a  measure  of  power  only,  activity  not 
<'  manifesting  itself  by  any  peculiarity  oi  outward  configuration." 
In  the  System,  it  is  said,  that  *'  activity  means  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  faculties  may  be  manifested.  The  largest  organs 
in  each  head  have  the  greatest  and  the  smallest  the  least  tend-^ 
ency  to  natural  £tctivUy."-^F.  49.  You  omit  this  statement 
entirely,  and  proceed  with  the  question, ''  Is  there  in  reality 
"  any  distinction  between  what  is  here  called  pon;er  and  what  is 
"  called  activity,  as  applied  to  the  36  phrenological  faculties  ?" 
You  dedicate  two  pages  to  the  task  o£  proving*  "  that  we  can 
'^  have  no  other  idea  of  the  power  of  any  faculty,  than  one 
'*  which  answers  exactly  to  Mr  Combe's  definition  of  its  activity." 

-    YoUynodoubt^quotethedefinitionof  activity;  butyouomit 

the  most  important  and  practical  illustrations  of  the  difference 

between  it  and  power,  which,  if  you  had  inserted,  would  have 

served  as  a  sufficient  refutation  of  all  your  ol^ectioins  pn  this 

head.    In  the  System  it  b  stated,  that  ^  The  doctrine,  that 

'**  potvH'  is  a  characteristic  of  the  mind,  distinguishable  at  once 
firtm  mere  iotellectiial  acumen,  and  also  from  activity^  is  one  of 
great  practical  importance ;  and  it  explains  a  variety  of  pheno- 
mena of  which  we  previously  possessed  no  theory.  In  society 
''  ilw  meet  with  persons  whose  whole  manner  is  little,  whom  we 
*f  ioatinotiively  ^sel  >to  be  unfit  for  any  ^eat  enterprise  or  arduous 
'-'  duty,  and  who  are,  neverthdiess,  distinguished  tor  amiable  feel- 
^^  ing  and  good  sense.  This  springs  from  a  small  brain,  but  favour- 
''  ably  proportioned  in  its  parts.  Other  individuals  again,  with 
''  far  less  polish,  inferior  information,  and  fewer  amiable  quali- 
*'  ties,  impress  us  with  a  sentiment  of  their  power,  force,  energy, 
'^  or  greatness ;  we  instinctively  feel  that  tney  have  weight,  and 
**  that,  if  acting  against  us,  they  would  prove  formidable  oppo- 
<*  nents.  This  arises  from  great  siae.  Boonafabtb,  who  had 
''•an  admirable  taot  in  judgmg  of  human  nature,  distinguishes 
'^  between  mere  cleverness  and  force  of  character,  and  almost 
<^  always  prefers  the  latter.  In  his  Menunrs,  he  speaks  of  some 
4f  of  hts  genevals- as  possessing  SaleHks,  intellect,  book-learning, 
i<  bfit  as  still  being  nobody,  .as  wanting  that  weight  and  compre- 
"  hensiveness  which  fit  a  man ^ tor  great  enterprises;  while  he 
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adverts  to  odienas  pofsessiiiglifaiCed  intcUect andlittk  jftdg^- 
ment,  but  prodigious  force  of  character;  and  characterizes 
*'  them  as  admirably  adapted  by  this  qualification  to  lead  soldiers 
*'  through  peril  and  difficulty,  provided  they  be  put  on  the  right 
"  path  by  minds  superior  to  their  own.  Murat  was  su^  a 
"  man ;  and  Buonapabtb  appears^  on  the  whole^  to  have  liked 
"  such  officers,  for  they  did  not  trouble  him  with  thinking  for 
''  themselves,  while  they  possessed  energy  adequate  to  the  exe- 
"  cution  of  his  most  gigantic  designs." — System  cf  Phrenologjf, 
p.  435. 

"  Activity  in  the  organs,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  liveliness, 
'  quickness,  and  rapidity ;  and  is  a  more  frequent  concomitant 
'  of  a  moderate-sized  brain  than  of  a  large  one.  Dr  Sfubz- 
'  HEiM  thinks  that  long  fibres  contribute  to  activity.  Mode- 
^  rate  size  of  the  brain,  with  favourable  combination,  and  much 
'  activity,  will  constitute  what  is  commonly  understood  by  a 
'  clever  man  in  ordinary  life ;  such  an  individual  will  form  ideas 
'  rapidly,  do  a  great  deal  of  work,  show  tact  and  discrimination, 
'  and  prove  himself  really  a  valuable  and  useful  member  of  so- 
'  ciety ;  but  then  he  must  not  be  overloaded  with  difficulties^ 
'  or  encumbered  with  obstacles,  nor  must  the  field  in  which  he 
'  is  called  on  to  labour  be  too  extensive.** — Id.  p.  439. 

"  When  power  and  activity  unite  in  an  individual,  they  consti* 
'  tute  the  perfection  of  genius.  This  I  conceive  to  have  been 
'  the  case  in  Hombb  and  in  Sbakespbabb.  Vivacious  buoy^ 
'  ancy,  ease,  and  fertility,  arising  from  activity,  joined  with 
'  depth,  strength,  comprehensiveness,  and  masculine  energy  of 
'  mind^  the  result  of  great  size,  place  these  authors  above  all 
'  others  whom  the  world  has  ever  seen.*' — Jd.  p.  440. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  to  these  illustrations ;  but 

as  you  cite  instances  of  particular  faculties,  and  ask  what  is 

the  distinction  between  power  and  activity  in  them,  it  may  be 

proper  briefly  to  answer  some  of  your  inquiries.   Your  words 

are,  "  When  we  say^  for  example,  that  a  man  has  Destruc- 

*'  tiveness  uncommonly  powerful,  what  do  we  mean  but  that  he 
'^  is  unusually  ready  to  injure  and  destroy  ?  All  men  have  some- 
^'  thing,  it  seems,  of  this  amiable  propensity ;  and  the  only  dif- 
"  ference  is,  that  those  who  have  it  least  are  the  slowest  to  ^ve 
y  way  to  it,  and  those  who  "have  it  most,  the  quickest.  The 
'*  whole  difference,  therefore,  is  in  what  is  here  called  its  activity.''* 

Is  it  true,  then,  that  this  is  the  only  difference  ?   When  we 

see  represented  on  the  stage  the  character  of  an  ill-natured 

old  woman,   whose  whole  existence  is  little   else   than  a 

aeries  of  mamfestations  of  Destructiveness,  can  any  thing  be 

more  quick,  and,  at  the  same  time,  moire  ludicrously  JMili, 

than  the  flashes  of  ilUnature  which  are  then  exhibited  i   It 
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My  indeed,  the  contrast  between  these  quaKties  that  fonns 
the  charm  of  the  representation.  Take,  again,  the  example 
of  a  Meg  Merrilees,  uttering  the  most  dreadful  imprecations 
of  a  tremendous  Destructiveness,  do  we  not  feel  in  this  cha- 
racter an  overwhelming  power  of  passion  altogether  different 
from  the  activity  of  the  other  P  We  laugh  at  the  one  and 
tremble  before  the  other ;  and  this  difference  of  feeling  in  the 
spectator  does  not  arise,  as  you  maintiun,  *^  merely  from  dif- 
'*  ference  in  the  muscles  of  the  hand  or  arm"  of  the  actors, 
for  there  is  no  question  of  physical  violence  in  either  case,— - 
but  solely  from  difference  in  their  mental  energies.  So  com* 
pletely  is  this  the  truth,  and  so  distinct  are  the  qualities  of 
power  and  activity,  that  I  would  peril  the  decision  of  this 
point,  on  the  fact,  that  the  ablest  representatives  of  the  former 
set  of  characters  on  all  the  stages  of  Europe  have  smaller 
briuns  than  the  ablest  representatives  of  the  second  class ; 
and  that  they  cannot  with  success  interchange;  the  small 
braia  cannot  ri^e  to  the  deep  pathos  of  the  large  one,  and  the 
large  brain  cannot  divest  itself  of  its  accompanying  mental 
intensity,  the  very  absence  of  which  constitutes  the  peculiar 
aptitude  of  the  small  brain  for  the  parts  which  it  represents. 
You  ask,  what  constitutes  a  great  endowment  of  Wit, 
Language,  Imitation,  Locality,  and  Individuality,  but  a 
*^  rapid,"  "  copious,^  and  *'  easy^  manifestation  of  these 
powers  ?  Did  you  ever  meet  with  "  a  chattering  creature^ 
in  society  ?  If  you  have  had  this  misfortune,  you  must  have 
found,  by  painful  experience,  that  nothing  could  exceed  the 
<<  rapidity,^  *^  copiousness,^  and  *^  ease^  of  his  discourse ; 
but  that  nothing  could  fall  farther  short  of  the  energy  and 
intensity  of  a  Shak$peare«  As  you  enjoy  the  ^^  admiration 
*<  of  many  ladies  and  dress-makers,^  you,  of  course,  have 
been  no  stranger  at  musical  entertainments :  did  you  ever 
observe,  then,  that  some  ladies  send  forth  from  the  piano- 
forte  volumes  of  sound  so  rich  in  melody  and  intensely  deep 
in  power,  that  they  melt  the  very  soul  of  the  listener ;  while 
there  are  other  perfdNrmws  perfect  in  execution,  correct  in  time, 
and  strict  observers  of  etery  rule  of-  art,  whose  music  is  still 
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aieagre  and  destitute  of  every  quality  fitted  to  exdte  and  dus* 
rish  emotion ;  a  large  organ  of  Tune  and  lArge  brain  are  essen* 
tial  to  the  first,  and  these  will  be  found  smaller  in  the  latter* 

You  amuse  yourself  and  your  readers  with  picturing  •*  a 
**  mighty  colourist  bringing  his  tardy  energies  to  act  in  a 
<«  flower-garden,  and  labouring  towards  tremendous  mani« 
**  festations  of  his  faculty,*  &e.  If  you  would  know  where 
such  manifestations  are  in  reality  to  be  found,  I  would  refer 
you  to  the  works  of  that  mighty  colourist  Titian^  whose 
Venuses  and  Danaes  are  made  by  the  power  of  colour  to 
start  from  the  canvass  with  all  the  energy  of  life,— to  the 
gorgeous  displays  of  colouring  in  the  paintings  of  Rubens, 
who,  with  all  the  palpable  defects  of  his  taste  in  regard  to 
form,  his  squab  Cupids  and  Dutch-built  Faiths  and  Charities, 
strikes  the  critic  dumb  with  admiration  by  the  force  of  av 
lour  alone.  Above  all,  to  the  marvellous  effects  produced 
by  mere  colour  in  the  chiaro-scuro  of  Rembrandt,  where,  by 
throwing  an  excess  of  brilliancy  on  one  part  of  the  picture 
while  the  other  is  immersed  in  the  deepest  shade,  he  giveft^ 
the  appearance  as  of  the  sparkling  of  gems,  or  the  radiation 
of  light  itself.  I  would  refer  you,  lastly,  to  the  mild  rich 
glow  in  the  colouring  of  Claude,  where  trees,  temples,  and 
waters,  sleeping  under  the  rays  of  his  setting  suns,  are  only 
exceeded  in  beauty  by  the  pencil  of  that  great  and  inimit- 
able colourist— -Nature.  Allow  me  farther  to  observe^  that, 
whether  you  are  able  to  feel  it  or  no,  therein  a  power  dt 
conception  and  inragination  in  respect  to  colour^  in  the  in-' 
stances  here  mentioned,  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
most  active  little  sorter  of  ribbands,  male  or  female,  that  ever 
bustled  behind  or  on  the  outside  of  a  counter.  A  boarding- 
school  Miss,  when  choosing  the  threads  for  her  sampler,  or 
papers  for  a  fiUagree  tea^raddy,  may  have  as  quick  a  percep- 
tion of  the  difference  of  shades,  and  exercise  her  organ  of 
colour  as  actively  as  Titian  or  Rubens  could  for  the  soul  of 
them ;  but  what  a  difference  in  the  effect  produced,  «.  e.  in 
iiiejHJwer  of  manifestation ! 

''  There  is,"  you  say,  ^'wl  fourth  refuUtion,  andtihat  totally  in- 
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'/  dependent  of  admiMohs>  to  be  derived  from  the  changefl  tb«l 

are  so  funuliarly  observed  to  take  place  in  the  characters  and 
propensities  of  men  in  the  course  of  their  lives^  while  the  ele- 
^  yations  on  their  skulls  remain  as  they  were  from  the  begins 
V.  ning." — P.  311.  "  Is  there  any  thing  so  common,  for  instance^ 
«'  as  to  see  a  young  spendthrift  turned  into  an  old  miser  ?  A  man 
''  who  was  scandalously  prodigal  from  20  to  40^  becoming  ex- 
travagantly avaricious  fVom  50  to  60  ?" — ^'  Are  thei<e  not 
voimy  amorous  youths  who  degenerate  into  absolute  woman* 
haters  in  their  middle  age  ?" — P.  312.   I  have  occasionally  heard 

of  such  cases,  but  never  having  seen  any,  I  can  neither  ad- 
mit, nor  deny,  nor  explain  them  from  practical  observation ; 
but,  9Myy  they  are  in  direct  opposition  to  your  own  state- 
ment on  p.  302, — **  That  all  the  world  knows,  and  the 

Phrenologists  themselves  admits  that  the  vigour  of  any  faculty 
may  be  improved  by  exercise  and  education^  and  the  strength 
**  of  any  propendty  hy  habitual  indulgence." — No  doubt  certaia 

mod^kaiiiOM  of  character  do  sometimes  take  place  in  t^e 

course  of  the  lives  of  individuals ;  but  these  are  totally  <|i||- 

titict  from  those  here  cUed  from  your  pages.     In  the  SysteifL 

of  Flv'enology,  under  the  title  of  ^<  Combioatioiis  in  A^ti^ 

'^  ty,^  p.  464,  the  case  is  supposed  of  ^'  two  individuals,  in 

'^  each  of  whom  all  the  organs  are  developed  in  an  average 

.^<  degree  ;^  and  it  is  explained,  that  if  the  one  be  educated 

an  moral  and  intellectual  pursuitsi  this  tnuaiog  will  occasion 

the  prediHniiuuice  of  the  higher  faculties  in  activity  in  him,; 

wkUe,  if  the  other  be  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  vic^ 

aided  by  ignorance,  the  lower  faculties  will  in  him  become 

most  active.    It  is  added,  **  the  principle  now  under  discus* 

"  sion  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  influence  of  size ;  because  it 
"  is  onlv  in  individuals  in  whom  the  organs  are  nearly  on  an 
*^  equaUly  in  point  of  size,  that  so  great  effects  can  he  produced  by 
'^  combinations  in  activity.  In  such  cases,  the  Phrenologist,  in 
'^  estimating  the  effects  of  size,  always  inquires  into  the  educa^ 
"  tion  bestowed." — ''  If  an  individuiu.  is  very  deficient  in  the 
'*  higher  organs^  he  will  remain  vulgar  in  consequence  of  this 
**  d^ect,  almough  bom  and  educated  in  the  best  society^  and  in 
^'  i^ite  of  every  effort  to  communicate  refinement  by  training ; 
'^  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  very  favourable  development 
**  of  the  organs  of  the  higher  sentiments  and  intellect  is  possess- 
*^  cdy  the  individual,  in  whatever  rank  he  moves,  will  have  the 
"  stamp  of  nature's  nobility.''*-P.  455. 

If  we  suppose  the  case  of  a  young  man  in  whom  all  the 
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wgnh»  aski  ia  nsarly  equal  rdative  ptopottiMB,  and  whoci» 
bis  youth  was  exposed  to  tbe  solickationa  of  profligate  aiso* 
dates,  but  in  faU  maturer  ytars  has  bad  the  good  fortune  ta 
change  his  external  cAfcuBSStaaccB,  and  eome  within  the  haU* 
tual  influence  of  religious,  moral,  and  intdlectual  society,  it 
is  quite  obnous,  that,  withput  the  least  dereliction  of  phraooA 
logical  piinciple,  he  may,  in  the  latter  condilion,  exhibit  a 
great  improvement  of  character ;  but  this  is  totally  diilerent 
irom  a  prod^al  becoming  a  miser,  or  an  amorous  youth  a 
woman-hater.   And,  besides,  the  phrenological  statement  must 

• 

never  be  overlooked,  that  it  is  only  where  the  organs  are 
pretty  much  in  equilibrio  that  such  modifications,  as  are  here 
admitted,  actually  occur ;  because  this  accords  precisely  with 
the  fact  in  nature,  that  it  is  only  some  pr^igaies  who  are  re» 
ekuuMible,  while  others. set  at  dcfiawe  all  the  efibrts  of  piety 
and  phihmthropy  to  accomplish  their  reformatbn.  If  there 
is  not.  some  natural  obstacle  to  a  change  of  character,  why 
do'  wt  not  all  change  for  the  better  P  Why  do  you,  for  ex- 
ample, not  assume  the  profundity  of  Bacon,  the  elevation  of 
Milton;  and'  the  fertility  of  Shakspeare  ?  Why  has  any 
ptfrent  a  wayward  child,  whose  pride,  selfishness,  or  cunning, 
lie  cannot  subdue  ?  Phrenology  answers,  because,  in  the  one 
jcase,  we  cannot  oon&r  on  ourselves  such  large  o^ns  of  .in^^ 
tellect  as  those  illttetrious  men  possessed  ;  and,  in  the  other, 
cannot  eradicate  from  the  brains  of  children  large  organs 
•ef  Self-esteem  aad  Seereliveness.  The  changes  of  ohaaae^ 
tet  that  Phrenology  recc^nises  are  similar  to  those  which  the 
lion  undergoes  in  a  cage ;  the  stimulus  of  hunger  is  sedu- 
lously averted,  while  bars  and  bolts  are  added  to  restrain 
his  ferodity,  and  a  degree  of  lameness  is  thus  produced  ?  but 
he  is  still  in  nature  a  Hon.  In  like  manner,  by  withdraw, 
ing  excitement  to  the  propensities,  and  adding  the  restraints 
of  moral  and  intellectual  influence,  a  man,  who,  in  different 
circumstances,  was  vicious,  may  be  rendered  to  some  extent 
moral ;  but  his  nature  is  not  changed.  If  we  restore  the 
temptations,  and  withdraw  the  i-estraints,  he  will  return,  like 
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H  floilr  iliatia  washed,  to  wallowing  inthemiie..  TliiaaidbgMl 
is  ably  diacutsed  in  an  essay  by  Mr  Lyon,  puUisbed  in 
the  Christian  Instructor  for  December,  18SS,  and  in  another 
paper  in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  I.  p.  556. 

Having  now  answered  at  considerable  length  those  of  your 
objections  which  go  to  the  principles  of  Phrenology,  I  shaU 
very  briefly  advert  to  such  of  them  as  relate  more  immediatdy 
to  details. 

You  say,  '^  the  last  and  most  eflSsctuali  or  at  least  most  tangt* 

"  Ue  refutation  is  deduced  from  the  actual  want  of  an^  thing  like 

*'  distinct  organs  in  the  brain/'  (p.  311^)  and  again^  ''^'In  the  only  or- 

'  gahs  of  which  we  know  any  thing  there  is  no  such  wondrous  uni- 

*'  formtty.    The  eye  is  a  machine  of  a  very  different  structure  fiDOl 

*'  the  ear— -the  olfactory  apparatus  radically  distinct  from  the  gus* 

**  tatory ;  it  would  be  strange^  therefore^  if  we  venerated  the  Deity, 

''  and  were  impelled  to  break  lamps^  by  the  state  of  two  cones  of  the 

**  tame  substance  lying  under  one  boae !    But  there  are  no  sndi 

'  cones,  nor  any  traces  of  the  36  organs^  except  the  ele?ations  at 

'  the  surface."— P.  SI 3.  Note. 

Here,  however,  in  this  ^^  your  last,  most  effectual,  and 
most  tangible  refutation,^  you  are  equally  wrong  as  in  your 
FOUR  preceding  refutations.  Allow  me  to  call  to  your  recot 
lection  what  you  have  stated  on  page  S58,  viz.  that  <^  Ana* 

"  tomy  and  experiment  show  farther,  that  sensibility  of  these  or- 
"  gans"  (of  sight,  hearing,  and  touch,)  *'  depends  on  the  nerve& 
''  which  belong  to  them— on  the  optic  and  auditory  nerves,  for  ex* 
ample,  as  to  seeing  and  hearing,  or  on  the  nerves  of  touch  for 
many  other  sensations ;"  and  agun,  in  the  same  page,  that  *^  the 
nerves  bdooging  to  each  of  these  senses  seem  to  form  its  only  ma« 
terial  organ/'  amd  that  ''  it  is  upon  thnr  neonliar  structure  or 
''  action  that  our  sensations  depend."    Be  it  observed  too,  that  the 

emphatic  italics  in  these  sentences  are  your  own,  and  show 

your  anxiety  to  have  the  fact  mentioned  well  understood. 

Now  if  the  *<  wondrous  uniformity*"  of  which  you  complain 

in  the  cerebral  organs  has  really  nothing  analogous  in  any  of  our 

other  organs,  in  all  of  which  you  think  there  is  a  distinctness 

of  structure  at  once  indicative  of  a  distinctness  of  function,  I 

would  ask  you,  simply,  to  explain,  how  it  has  happened  that 

for  so  many  hundred  years  anatomists  and  physiokgista 

lid  have  been  at  variance  in  regard  to  the  three  nerves  of 
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Ifae  tamgkSt,  and  how^  they  could  not  decide  an^ong  themM^ei 

wbish  "was  realty  the  nerve  of  tastey  which  of  fnoHony  Und 

rfbidk  of  ^iMhf  taste,  motion,  and  touch  being  surely,  at 

ieaai,  as  distinct  in  their  attture  as  tb^  phrenological  ftculties 

«f  .Veneration  and  Destructifveness,  which  you  are  surprfied 

wt  finding  acting  through  the  medium  of  organs  fbrcoed'^f 

the  jame^MA^ftmcr. — ^Wfaen  you  tell  ns  that  the  five  ten^ 

depend  for  their  sensibility  on  nerves^  which  are  their  **  M^ 

mtilbnM  firgaiis,^  did  you,  *^  not  being  learned  in  M^o- 

my,^  imagine  that  each  of  these  nerves  was  formed  of  such  a 

different  and  dissimilar  substance,  that,  by  looking  at  them, 

you  could  point  out  the  particular  sense  for  which  each  was 

destined  P     If  you  did  so,  you  are  either  in  a  mistake  as  to 

what  is  possible,  or  more  gifted  tbaR  ordinary,  obs^ryeirs^ 

SensaiioH  and  inotion  again  are  nearly  as  disstmihr '  in  their 

nattire  as  any  two  of  the  phrenological  faculties,  and  yet  SQ 

far  are  these  from  being  connected  with  organs  move  dissjoii- 

laf  "in  stibst&nce  or  Appearance  than  those  df  the  orahi,  that 

^u  yourself j  in  a  note  to  the  page  already  quoted,  inform 

yourreada^  that  only  now  Mr  Charles  Bell,  aided  by  Ma- 

gendie  and  Flourens,  has  made  it  highly  probable  that  ^^  ihe 

^  nerves  which  minister  to  sensation  are  different  Jrom  those 

'^  which  produce  voluntary  motion  i''  and  if  you  bad  been 

skilled  in  anatomy  you  would  have  been  able  to  give  prepcise- 

ly  the  same  good  reason  for  this  being  not  only,  a  very  xqo« 

dem,  but  .as  y^i  not  an  univefsally-receivcd  discovery,  as  nay ' 

be  given  for  the  lateness  of  the  discovery  of  the  true  functions 

of  the  brain.     You  complain  that  the  cones  in  the  brain^ ' 

though  executing  different  functions,  are  not  di/ided  by  vi-' 

sible  partitions,  or  made  of  different  kinds  of  substance. 

When  you  stated  this  as  an  objecdon,  did  yon  know  that  the 

nerves  c^  sensation  tod  motion  are  composed  of  similar  sub- 

stances  not  separated  by  any  visible  partitions,  but  rutinitig 

undistingttisbably  blended  in  one  common  sheath  ?  '  ' 

*  It  may  b^mentbned  also,  that  Dr  Barclay  starts  obje^ons 

Vot.  IV.i*i*No  XIII.  IT        ^ 
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firemeiy  wmilar  several  yean  ago,  in .  his  work  oe  Life  and 

Orgaaizadon,  and  that  they  are  aaswered  by  JOr  A.  Gombe 

in  the  Transaotioo^  of  the  Pbrenologieal  Bo^ty,  p.  897. 

You  «sy  that  you  have  been  aasurad  by  persobs.  learned  in 

HOatomy,  that  all  that  is  true  in  Drs  Gall  and  SpuraheimTs 

|U(0[HWt  of  the  brain  ^^  had  been  previously  eBfaaUiBbcd.by 

ReU  and  others  T  aod^  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  your  levievr, 

you  tell  us  that  Dr  Gordon,  in  <<  a  inasterly  work,^  and  an 

"  admirable  nroductioo,  has  dearly  deoioBsttrated^  lft>  that  the  phne* 
"  uological  aoctors  have  no  sort  of  claim  to  originality,  as  to  the  far 
"  greater  part  of  the  aDatomical  facts  they  have  held  out  as  their 
"  discoveries ;  aad,  2d,  that  all  that  is  realty  original  in  their  ana* 
"  tomy  is  quite  unsound  and  erroneous,  and  founded  either  on  most 
*'  idle  conjectures^  or  on  a  mere  trick  in  the  manner  of  operation^ 
"  scarcely  reconcileable  with  the  dignity  of  scientific  investigation." 

As  you  seem  never  to  have  thought  it  necessary  to  read  Dr 
Spurzheim'^s  answer  to  that  <^  admirable  production,^  the  opi- 
nions of  which  you  thus  implicitly  adopt,  you  will  no  doubt 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  been 
infinitely  more  particular  than  Dr  Gordon  himself,  in  tracing 
the  history  of  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  and  in  giving  to  each 
discoverer  the  merit  reaUy  due  to  him  ;  and  that  they  them- 
selves had  quoted  the  very  authors,  and  in  several  instances 
die  very  passages  of  those  authors,  which  Dr  Gordon  long 
afte^w^rds  adduced  to  show  their  bad  faith.     When  you  re- 
peat an  assertion  that  first  appeared  in  your  own  Review,  No 
49,  and  which  has  been  refuted  again  and  again,  that  '^  all 
that  is  true  in  their^  (Drs  G.  and  S.'s)  "  account  of  the  bratn 
*•  had  been  previously  established  by  Reil  and  others,**  it  is 
obvious  that  you  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  read  Dr 
Sput^heim^s  ansl^cr  to  Dr  Gordon.     It  is  there  stated  at  p. 
61,  that  at  HaFI^,  in  tlie  year  1806,  "  Professors  Reil  and 

'*  Loder^  and  Dhifaieroirs  gentlemen  of  the  profession^  honoured  us 
"  with  their  preieace  aft  tlw  public  lectures  and  demonstrations.  WMf 
'[  Loder  we  repeated  several  times  the  anatomical  demonstratipaiic 
"  and  once  we  dissected  with  Reil  a  brain  quietly  in  his  own  room. 
*'  He  was  sotiAioh  pl^arisd  wHh  oul-  demonstrations^  that  be  gave  to 
Dr  GaH  same  drawings  wilk  wkieh  he  was  iinlnerlf  obaa|3ed^  de 
sihictura  nervorum  et  cerebelli,"  ''  Thusj"  contiaues^  S.,  "  I 
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''  beg  to  olMer?e,  that  in,  die  saipmcir  of  1806,  ,v«  demoAstKiitei  Iti 

^'  llcil  the  same  leadipg  points  in  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  which 
"  we  fttill  maintain  ;"  and  it  was  after  this  (in  l809)  that  Reil  pi^h- 

lisfaed  views  essentiaUy  the  same  as  those  demdiistrttled  by 

Gall  aad  SpuraiiciiD.    Fwther,  in  the  Phrenolc^icBl  Jonrha^ 

vol.  I.  pu.7S,  Jim  will  find  evideiice  that  Reil  himse^dSi  not 

iicsitele  to  declare,  <^  that  he  had  obtatned  more  infiirni»» 

'*  lion  from  die  diaMction  of  the  brain  performed  by  Gali»  tiian  he 

"  had  believed  it  possible  for  a  man  to  discover  in  his  whole  life* 
'^  time."  In  this  testimony  to  the  anatomical  merits  of  the  "  phre- 
^  nological  doctoi^*'  Loder  heartily  concurs.     If  all  that  is  really 

original  in  their  anatomy  is,  as  you  assert,  unsound,  erro- 
neous, and  founded  only  on  idle  conjecture  and  mere  trick, 
is  it  not  somewhat  astonishing  that  Reil,  to  whom  you  gra- 
tuitously ascribe  the  merits  of  the  discoveries,  should  himself 
speak  of  them  in  such  terms  ?  and  further,  that  so  competent 
a  judge  as  Cuvier  should,  in  giving  a  summary  of  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  brain  in  18SS,  use  the  following  words: — **'0n 

sait  aujour  d'hui  et  surtout  par  les  iernitres  recherches  deM.  Hf, 
Gall  ei  Spwrzheim,  que  la  wtoeUe  ipmihre,  Sfc."  and  go  on  to 

describe  the  structure  of  the  brain  predsely  09  explakMd 

b^  tie  phrenological  dootors^  to  whom  alone  Cuvier  bone  lei 

fiqrs.      (Vide  Revtie  Encyclopedique/  November,  18^,  p. 

887.)    If  what  you  allege  is  really  correct,  is  it  not  e<}iia%; 

sorprisipg  that  M.  J.  Gloquet,  a  distinguished  analomist'^ 

Pans,  in  a  much-admired,  very  expensive^  and. splendid  folio 

work,  in  40  Nos.  with  lithographic  plates,  entitled  '^  Anotomia 

do  PHomme,^  now  in  the  course  of  publication,  Aa«  ecpkd 

every  txnfi  (^  Ae  pUUen  of  the  human  brain  corUaiwd  in  Drs 

Gall  and  SpUnJuimC^  great  work  f    He  has  done  this,  with 

very  slight  acknowledgments  of  gratitude  to  their  authors 

iadeed ;  but  the  simple  fact  of  his  esteeming  them  as  th^ 

most  accurate,  and-  engravti^  them  in  such  a  work^  shows  the 

dcgtfee  of  ensdit  to  which  your  Beview,  and  <<  the  admirable 

l^roduetion^  of  your  authoritj,  Dr  Gordon,  are  entitled,  when 

you  **  venture  to  aiSrm^  (in  No  49  of  the  Review,  p.  265,) 

*'  that  there  is  not  one  of  these  figures  which  aoooids  with  nature ;" 
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tbal  the  representationg  in  plates  VI.  and  KI.  "  are  particularly 
^'  inaccurate ;"  that  others  *'  do  not  in  the  least  degpree  approach  to 
*'  accuracy ;"  and  on  p.  267>  that  in  several  plates  '^  the  omissions 
*'  are  greats  and  in  a  considerable  number  the  errors  extravagant.^' 

Is  it  not  surprising,  that  in  a  place  like  Paris,  where,  from 
the  abundance  of  subjects,  every  one  can  so  easily  verify  the 
anatomical  statements  of  Gall  and  Sporzbeim,  their  descrip- 
tions  should  now  be  those  adopted  by  the  established  profess- 
ors and  teachers  of  the  science  ?  I  have  already  cited  Cu« 
vier  and  Cioquet,  and  I  may  safely  add,  that  the  late  lament- 
ed Beclard,  professor  of  anatomy  at  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine, whose  genius  is  incontestable,  and  whose  reputation  is  al- 
ready  European,  although  he  was  cut  off  in  his  prime,  de- 
scribes the  structure  in  terms  scarcely  different  from  those  of 
the  phrenological  doctors  themselves.*  Besides^  in  London, 
in  1826,  Dr  Spurzheim  was  entreated  by  the  medical  students 
to  teach  them  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  and  they  raised  a 
subscription  to  recompense  him  for  doing  so.  These  statements 
may  seem  tedious  and  unnecessary,  but  truth  required  them 
to  be  brought  forward  to  dissipate  the  deception  which  you, 
unintentionally  and  in  ignorance,  endeavour  to  practise  on 
those  who  pin  their  futh  to  your  dicta,  on  the  erroneous  sup- 
position that  you  are  acquainted  with  the  subject  on  which 
you  are  writing.  Can  you  peruse  the  testimonies  now  ad- 
duced, and  still  ^*  venture  to  affirm*^  that  your  own  conduct 
is,  in  this  instance,  ^'  reconcileable  with  the  dignity  of  scien- 
<<  tific  investigation  ?^^ 

On  p.  817,  you  quote  the  case  of  a  Welshman  in  St  Tho- 
mases Hospital,  **  who  had  received  a  considerable  injury  of 
'<  the  head,  but  from  which  he  ultimately  recovered,  and 
^<  who^  when  he  became  convalescent^  spoke  a  language  which 
*^  no  one  about  him  could  comprehend.''  It  turned  out 
that  he  had  recovered  the  use  of  the  Welsh  language  whidi 
he  had  learned  in  his  youth,  but,  owing  to  long  disuse,  had 
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subsequeBtly  forgotten.     After  dting  the  case«  you  proceed: 

'^  The  phenomenon  is  explained  by  supposing  that  a  part  of  the 
"  orffan  of  Language  -was  injured^  and  that  the  effects  of  this 
"  injnry  were,  Isi,  to  dextroy  fbrlihe  time,  that  part  of  the  ma- 
*'  chinery  which  served  for  the  recollection  of  English  words, 
"  and,  2di  to  restore  to  a  serviceable  state,  that  part  which  had 
"  been  originally  used  for  recollecting  Welsh  ones,  but  had  long 
"  been  so  much  rusted  and  decayed  as  to  be  quite  unfit  for  ser- 
"  vice.  These  are  not  metaphors  employed  to  assist  our  concep- 
*'  turn  of  an  obscure  Jact,  or  to  give  a  sort  of  coherence  to  a  strange 
^*  statement,  they  arb  alleobd  bt  thb  iphbenolooists  as  se^ 
rious  and  literal  truths,  affording  a  plain  and  satisfactory  er- 
planation  of  a  very  extraordinary  occurrence"    Now,  would 

any  mcHtal  believe  that  every  word  of  these  explanations  and 
statements  is  a  pure  fiction  of  your  own,  gratuitously  put 
into  the  mouths  of  the  Phrenologists,  apparently  for  no  pur- 
pose but  to  afibrd  scope  for  ridicule.  Not  only  are  there 
no  such  assertions  or  expositions  in  my  work,  but  there 
is  nothing  approaching  to  them.  After  (  noting  from  an 
opponent  of  Phrenology  the  case  of  the  Welshman,  the  only 
remark  made  upon  it  by  me  is,  *^  Such  a  fact  as  this  is  to- 

"  tally  inexplicable  on  any  principle,  except  that  of  the  existence  of 
''  organs  by  which  the  faculties  are  manifested ;  for  it  could  not  be 
'^  the  mind  itself  that  was  affected,  and  its  faculties  impaired  by  the 

fever,  or  which  recovered  long-lost  knowledge  by  the  influence  of 

this  disease." — System  of  Phrenology,  p.  515. 

On  page  318  of  the  Review,  it  is  said,  <<  We  have  left  room 
"  enough,  we  dare  say,  for  cavil  and  misrepresentation  on  the 
^*  part  of  those  who  think  those  the  best  weapons  of  controver- 
**  sy  ;  it  is  not,  however,  to  them  that  we  address  ourselves, 
«<  and  we  care  nothing  at  all  for  their  hostility.'*'*  There  are  no 
limits  certainly  to  the  abuse  of  words ;  but  if  your  Review  is 
deliberately  exhibited  as  a  specimen  of  what  you  mean  by 
candour  and  scrupulosity^  no  doubt  this  answer  to  it 
may  be  viewed  as  replete  with  ^'  cavU  and  misrepresenta- 
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You  attempt  another  refutation  of  Phrenology,  by  affirm- 
ing, that  a  man  may  not  only  be  well  banged  on  all  his  or- 
gans,  but  that  he  may  be  deprived  of  the  greater  number  of 
them  altogether,  without  injury  to  any  mental  faculty.  Instead 
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of  wasting  time  in  answering  at  length,  a  proposition  worthy 
indeed  of  the  author  of  the  discovery,  that  insects  perform 
all  their  functions  as  well  without,  as  with  heads,  I  shall  merely 
state,  that  the  principle  of  a  plurality  of  organs,  as  applied 
to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  attendant  on  partial  in- 
juries of  the  brain,  has  been  recognized  by  the  best  profess 
sional  authorities,  as  the  most  satisfactory  and  consistent  that 
))as  ever  been  propounded.  In  the  Medico-Chirurglcal  Re- 
view for  October,  1826,    the  following  passage  occurs:-— 

"  The  last  of  these  questions"  (the  objection  arising  fVom  in* 
juries  of  the  brain)  ^'  is  investigated  in  an  elaborate  paper  fur- 
'*  nished  to  the  "  System,"  by  Dr  A,  Combe,  who  succeeds 
^'  completely  in  removing  the  objection.  His  reasonings  to  us 
'^  seem  unanswerable,  and  unfold  views  which  the  physician  can 
"  apply  to  the  best  purposes :  the  Essay  altogether  is  satisfac- 
"  tory."— P.  466. 

On  page  S96,  you  say,  '^  If  it  were  really  true,  that  cer- 

*'  tain  very  visible  and  well-defined  bumps  on  the  skull  were  the 
"  necessary  organs  of  all  our  faculties  and  propensities, — just  as  our 
'^  eyes  are  of  sight  and  our  ears  of  heariug^-^it  is,  iu  the  first  place, 
- "  inconceivable,  that  the  discovery  should  ha^e  remained  to  be  made 
''  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century." 

The  same  profound  objection  goes  to  show,  that  the  dis- 
covery of  the  revolution  of  the  globe  could  not  be  true,  be- 
cause it  was  not  made  by  Copernicus  till  1610,  nor  de- 
fended by  Galileo  till  1608;  that  Harvey's  discovery  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  must  be  a  fable,  because  mankind 
continued  ignorant  of  it  till  1619;  and  that  gas-light  must 
be  a  perfect  nonendty,  because  it  was  unknown  till  our  own 
day !  In  the  introduction  to  the  ^^  System''  it  is  explained 
how  the  discovery  was  not  made  sooner ;  Dissection  does  not 
reveal  theybnc^'on^of  any  organ,  and  Consciousness  does  not 
intimate  even  the  existence  of  organs  of  the  mental  faculties ; 
nevertheless,  anatomists  prior  to  Dr  Gall  studied  the  brain 
chiefly  by  dissection,  and  metaphysicians  studied  the  mind  by 
reflection  on  their  own  consciousness ;  while  he  adopted  a 
method  entirely  new,  that  of  comparing  the  power  of  mani- 
festing the  various  faculties  with  the  size  of  particular  parts 
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of  the  bnuo.    It  is,  there^re,  aot  fttrio^  thai  he  should 
arrive  at  results  which  the  imperfections  of  t^eir  methods  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  them  to  reach.  • 
'    You  proceed : — ^'  In  the  second  place,  it  is  still  more  incon- 

"  cei?aUej  that,  after  the  discovery  was  made^  there  should  be  ojiy 
^'  body  who  could  pretend  to  doubt  .of  its  reality.  The  means  of 
*^  venfying  it^  one  would  think,  must  have  been  such  as  uot  to  leave  a 
pretext  for  the  slightest  hesitation ;  and  the  fact  that,  after  twenty 
vears  preaching  in  its  favour,  it  is  far  more  generally  rejected  than 
believed,  might  seem  to  afford  pretty  conclusive  evidence  against 
the  possibility  of  its  truth."— P.  296. 

In  answer,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  Mr  Lockers  observations, 

cited  on  p.  9  of  this  Letter,  and  to  the  following  extract  from 

Plofesmr  Playfair*8  ^^  Dissertation,'^  prefix^  to  the  Sup* 

plement  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica :— ^ 

''  It  must  not  be  supposed/'  says  he,  "  that  so  great  a  revo« 
''  lution  in  science,  as  that  which  was  made  hy  the  new  analysis, 
"  (by  Newton,)  CQuld  be  brought  about  entirely  without  oppo- 
*'  sition,  as  in  every  society  there  are  some  who  think  them- 
''  selves  interested  to  maintain  things  in  the  ccmditi^n  wherein 
'*  Ihey  have  found  them.  The  considerations  are  indeed  suffi- 
**  ciendy  ohvious,  which^  in  the  moral  and  political  world,  tend 
**  to  produce  this  effect,  and  to  give  a  stability  to  hum*^  i^  insti« 
'^  tutjona  oAien  so  little  proportionate  to  their  real  value,  or  to 
"  their  general  utility.  Even  in  matters  purely  intellectual, 
**  and  in  which  the  abstract  truths  of  arithmetic  and  geometry. 
''  seem  alone  concerned,  the  praudices,  the  selfitknefs,  or  Ike  va« 
"  miv  of  those  who  pursue  them,  not  unfrequenllu  combine  to 
"  resUt  improvement^  and  often  engage  no  inconsideraole  degree  of 
**  talent  in  drawing  back,  instead  of  pushing  forward,  the  machine 
^*itf  science.  The  introduction  of  methods  entire^  new  must  often 
"  change  the  relative  place  of  the  men  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits j, 
"  and  must  oblige  many,  cffter  descending^from  the  stations  they 
"firmerly  occupied,  to  take  a  lower  position  in  the  scale  rf  nUe^ 
'*  leotual  improvement.  The  enmity  of  such  men,  if  they  be  not 
"  animated  by  a  spirit  of  real  canaour  and  the  love  of  truth,  is 
'» likely  to  be  directed  against  methods  by  which  their  vanity 
<'  is  mortified  and  their  importance  loaBened^^'-^Dissertatioa, 
part  2d,  p.  27- 

Mr  Playfair,  again,  speaking  of  the  discoveries  of  Newton 

in  regard  to  the  composition  of  light,  says,  «'  But  all  were 
*'  not  equally  candid  with  the  Dutch  philosopher,  tHuvgens], 
"  and  though  the  discovery  now  communicated  had  every 
"  thing  to  recommend  it  which  can  arise  from  what  is  great,  new. 
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"  and  singular^  though  it  wot  noi  q  ihtory  or  ijfstem  ^  opinions, 
*'  but  the  generalization  of  foots  made  known  hy  experiments,  and 
"  though  It  was  brought  forward  in  a  most  simple  and  unpre- 
*^  tending  form^  a  host  of  enemies  appeared,  each  eager  to  obtain 
**  the  unfortunate  pre-eminence  of  being  the  first  to  attack  conclu^ 
"  sions  which  the  unanimous  voice  of  posterity  was  to  conjirm" — 
(P.  56.)  "  Among  them^  one  of  the  first  was  Father  Pardies, 
who  wrote  against  the  experiments,  and  what  he  was  pleased  to 
call  the  Hypothesis  of  Newton,  A  satisfactory  and  calm  re- 
ply convinced  him  of  his  mistake^  which  he  had  the  candour 
▼ery  readily  to  acknowledge.  A  countryman  of  his,  Mariotte, 
was  more  mfiicult  to  be  reconciled,  and  though  very,  convert 
sant  with  experiment,  appears  never  to  have  succeeded  f»  repeat- 
ing the  experiments  of  Newton." — lb,  p.  57. 

Here  Mr  Playfair'*s  arm  is  raised  not  only  to  ayenge  the 
illustrious  dead,  but  to  protect  from  insult  discoverers  of 
every  age.  It  is  impossible  to  arrest  the  blow,  even  although 
it  is  you,  his  friend,  who  have  thrust  your  head  into  the  line 
of  its  descent. 

On  pages  9Q5  and  296,  you  make  a  variety  of  allegations 
hostile  to  Phrenology,  and  say,  that  the  Phrenologists  <^  know 
well  enough  that  the  great  body  of  the  public  concurs^  with 
you ; — ^you  should  have  added,  *^  and  the  whole  empire  of 
'*  China  !^ — If  I  have  been  successful  in  showing,  that  it  is  tm- 
pomble  to  know  any  thing  at  all  of  the  matter,  except  by 
practising  observations,  which  you,  and  the  great  body  of  the 
public,  misled  by  you,  have  n€ver  dofie,  it  follows  that  the 
good  people  of  China  are  in  every  respect  as  competent  wit- 
nesses against  the  truth  of  Phrenology  as  you  and  your  ad- 
herents ;  and  if  numbers  are  to  decide  the  question,  they  are 
not  to  be  despised.  You  know  well  enough,  that  that  por- 
tion of  the  public  who  have  examined  the  evidence  are  to  a  man 
against  you  ;  and  according  to  all  rules  of  probation  hither- 
to acted  upon,  the  testimony  of  ten  men  informed  on  a  sub. 
ject  outweighs  that  of  a  countless  multitude  whose  ignorance 
is  their  only  qualification.  If  I  am  not  greatly  deceived,  you 
have  in  the  present  article  over-estimated  the  extent  of  public 
ignorance  regarding  Phrenology,  and  relied  on  it  a  little  more 
than  may  be  advantageous  to  your  philosophical  reputation. 
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On  p.  J29S,  you  state,  that  the  whole  question  is,  <<  whether 
it  be  really  trtie^  that  certain  bumps  on  the  head  are  the  or- 
gans of  certain  primitive,  distinct,  and  universal  faculties,^ 
you  admit  that  *^  we  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to  say  that 
"  the  facts  are  absolutely  false,^  but  excuse  yourself,  in  the 
following  words,  for  not  entering  on  a  scrutiny  of  this  most 
important  of  all  the  points  in  the  discussion.   <<  Suppose,*"  you 

say,  '*  that  we  were  merely  to  allege  that,  so  far  as  oar  observation 
went,  the  &cts  (of  the  Phrenologists)  seemed  all  to  be  imaginary*^- 
tbat  it  was  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  men  with  large  heads  were 
not  generally  of  superior  endowments,  nor  those  with  small,  defi- 
cient in  understanding — that  in  the  circle  of  our  acquaintance 
there  were  many  kind  mothers  without* any  protuberance  on  the 
lower  part  of  their  skulls,  many  men  of  wit  with  no  triangular 
prominences  beyond  the  temples,  and  many  eloquent  and  loqua- 
cious persons,  of  both  sexes,  with  no  unusual  projection  of  the 
eyes — ^that,  in  fact,  we  had  never  happened  to  meet  with  any  one 
individual  in  whom  a  marked  peculiarity  of  character  or  disposi- 
"  tion  was  accompanied  by  any  of  their  external  indications,  and 
"  that  we  daily  saw  remarkable  enough  bumps  on  the  heads  of  very 
"  ordinary  people — that  most  of  those  with  whom  we  conversed  had 
*'  made  the  same  observations,  and  concurred  in  the  same  results,'*  Stc 

'^  They  would  call  on  us  to  name  our  instances,  and  would 
'*  cavil  at  them  when  they  were  named ;  or,  because  we  dedin- 
*'  ed  submitting  the  heads  of  respectable  ladies  and  gentlemen 
"  to  an  impertinent  palpation,  and  their  characters,  temper, 
''  and  manners,  to  a  still  more  impertinent  discussion, — ^because 
**  we  did  not  choose  to  offend  many  worthy  people,  by  pointing 
*'  them  out  as  the  owners  of  bumps,  without  the  corresponding 
*'  faculties, — or  to  engage  in  a  quarterly  wrangle  about  the 
*'  Ideality  of  Dr  Chalmers,  or  the  Adhesiveness  of  Mrs  M^Kia- 
"  non,  they  would  complain,  that  we  used  allegations  which 
"  we  refused  to  verify,  and  contend,  that  nothing  but  a  fair 
"  scrutiny  was  wanting  to  their  success/' — P.  296. 

No,  indeed,  the  Phrenologists  would  make  no  such  oom- 
plunts.  In  regard  to  your  facts,  they  would  simply  remind 
you,  that  you  entered  upon  the  observation  of  them  avowed- 
ly with  the  conviction,  <'  first,  that  there  is  not  the  least  rea^ 

**  am  to  suppose  that  any  of  our  faculties,  but  those  which  con- 
**  nect  us  with  external  objects,  or  direct  the  movements  of  our 
"  bodies,  ACT  BY  MATERIAL  ORGANS  AT  ALL,  and  that  the  phre- 
nological organs  have  no  analogy  whatever  with  those  of  the  ex- 
temal  senses  ;  second,  that  it  ts  quite  plain,  that  there  neither 
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^  art,  nor  can  he,  amy  such  primUwe  and  origmaijkeulties  as  the 
"  grengter  piurt  of  thos^  to  wbich  such  organs  are  aasignoid*"-^ 

P.  ^4(.     They  would  remark,  farther,  that  the  consequeqces 

of  th^se  ia^pressiop^  would  be,  first,  that  you  would  not^ 

ia  aU  probability,  take  the  trouble  to  become  acquainted 

iiocurat^i  with  th^  form  and  position  of  orgaus  which  you 

bad  thus  settled  to  be  mere  fictions  of  imai^nation ;  and, 

qeeondly,  tibat  you  would  be  as  little  likely  to  study,  so  as 

to  comprehend  distinctly,  the  functions  ascribed  to  faculties 

which  you  had  already  dismissed,  as  what  neither  existed  nor 

could  exist ;  and  they  would  state,  with  all  deference,  that 

a .  person  thus  prepossessed  was  not  in  the  best  condition  for 

making  impartial  observations,  and  would  not  be  over-di^- 

posed  to  reoogpixe  concomitances  of  organic  development  with 

mental  manifestations,  even  although  such  should  actually 

present  themselves.    A^  proofs  of  the  truth  of  these  infer. 

ences,  they  would  refer,  first,  to  your  ignorance  of  the  situation 

of  the  organs  manifested,  m  your  placing  ^^  Colour  in  the 

"  forehead,  and  Tune  on  the  eyebrow,  over  the  middle  of 

^^  the  eye^  p,  S599  and  describing  Concentrativeness  on  one 

page,  (S74,)  '^  as  having  a  goodly  organ  in  the  back  part  of 

"  the  bead,  just  above  Love  of  Children  and  below  Self-es- 

«  teem ;"  and  on  another  page,  (^74,)  as  having  ^'  two  dis- 

**  tinct  organs  of  an  angular  skwpe  on  the  Ades  of  the  cranium  ;** 

secondly^  to  your  blunders  concerning  the  faculties,  which  are 

nearly  as  numerous  as  your  notices  of  them ;  and,  thirdly,  to 

the  surprising  circumstance,  that  you  "  never  happened  to 

^'  meet  with  any  one  individual  in  whom  a  marked  peculi- 

^^  arity  of  character  or  disposition  was  accompanied  by  any 

*'*'  of  their  external  indications,**^   because,    unless  you  had 

been  absolutely  resolved  not  to  see,  you  must,  according  to 

the  principle  of  the  calculation  of  chances,  have  stumbled,  by 

mere  accident^  upon,  at  least,  one  concomitance,  out  of  any 

considerable  number  of  observations.* 

—  ■■     .    ■^■.  I  ,,       II  ■■  I.I.     I  ■      II.  I     ■  ■■' "  — 

*   The  Msertion  in  the  text  really  proves^   either  that  you  h^ve  never 
looked,  or  been  unwilling  to  see.     You  have  frequently  met  Mr  Thomas  Moore, 
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A»  to  cAiiiiig  you  to  <<  name  your  instancesi*'  ttnd  '<  engage 
**  in  a  quafterly  Witengle  about^  the  Ideality  of  Dr  Chalmers, 
f<  or  the  Adhedveness  of  Mrs  M^Einnon,^  the  Phrenologists 
would  not  propose  any  such  offence  to  your  editorial  dignity 
and  delicacy.  If  you  wished  to  come  to  issue  oil  the  facts  of  the 
iicienoe,  they  would  invite  you  to  the  Phrenological  Hal),  (and 
this  they  have  done  for  the  last  four  years,  by  opening  it  to 
publie inspection,)  they  would  show  you  authenticated  easts  of 
the  skulls  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  Raphael,  La  Fontaine,  Bel- 
lingfaam,  Sheridan,  bo. ;  masks,  taken  from  nature,  of  Heu" 
ri  Qua^ej  Swift,  Burke,  Pitt,  Fox,  &c. ;  masks  ftom  au^ 
thenticated  bunts  of  Voltiure,  Franklin,  8cc. ;  actual  skulls  of 
executed  criminals,  whose  actions  were  proved  before  juries; 
and  a  great  variety  of  skulls  of  most  of  the  nations  of  the 
globe,  whose  manners  and  characters  are  matters  of  philoso^ 
phical  history ;  and  they  would  stand  or  fall  by  the  accord* 
ance  or  non-accordance  of  the  development  of  brain  in  thede 
instances,  with  the  publicly-acknowledged  talents  and  dispo- 
ations  of  the  individuak  and  nations. 

You  urge,  as  an  additional  reason  for  not  appealing  to 

facts,  that  **  we  had  ourselves  known  some,  and  heard  from 

**  good  authority  of  manv  cases  o£  flagrant  and  ridiculous  blun- 
"  ders  committed  by  Phrenologists  of  the  greatest  eminence, 
''  which  they  had  neither  the  candour  to  acknowledge  nor  the 
**  confidence  to  deny." — P.  295.     There  are  several  answers  to 

this  allegation.  Firsiy  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  al- 
leged  blunders  of  the  Phrenologists  are  gratuitous  fictions  of 
the  opponents,  destitute  of  all  foundation  in  fact.  The  fol- 
lowing will  serve  as  examples :— It  was  recorded  in  Black, 
wood^s  Magazine,  and  reprinted  in  most  of  the  newspapers  of 

and  you  an  inttmAUly  acquainted  with  his  works.  The  Wettminater  Re* 
▼lew  was  led  to  remark,  that  in  his  Life  of  Sheridan  there  are  2500  similes, 
ezduaire  of  metaphors  and  reguUrly-built  allegories.  This  is  preUy  conclusive 
evidence  as  to  his  manifesting  the  faculty  of  Comparison,  as  described  in  the 
System,  p.  339  ;  and  I  venture  to  state,  from  observMian,  that  the  organ  is  so 
largely  developed  in  his  head  aa  to  be  diaccmible  at  the  distance  of  severHl 
yards,  in  the  very  form  assigned  to  it  on  the  busts :  and  yet  you  never  saw  this 
concomitance ! 
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Britain  aiyl  America,  that  I  had  drawn  a  phrenological  cha- 
racter from  the  cast  of  a  turnip,  supposing  it  to  be  taken 
from  a  real  skull ;— -when  the  very  opposite  was  the  fact, 
namely,  that  I  instantly  detected  the  imposition,  and  returned 
the  cast  to  the  person  who  sent  it,  with  a  doggerel  parody  of 
the  Man  of  Thessaly  pasted  on  its  surface.*  Farther,  in  a 
large  company  an  individual  stated,  that  the  editor  of  a  cer« 
tain  newspaper,  in  Glasgow,  had  invited  me  to  examine 
the  heads  of  his  printers,  and  make  observations  on  their  ta* 
lents  and  dispositions ;  that  I  had  done  so,  and  blundered  in 
the  completest  manner  iir  every  instance,  from  the  fore- 
man down  to  the  youngest  devil.  The'  narrator  gave  au- 
thority for  his  statement ;  and  was,  withal,  so  minute  and  cir- 
cumstantial in  his  account,  that  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  re- 
mained on  the  minds  of  his  audience  of  its  literal  correctness. 
It  possessed,  however,  precisely  the  same  degree  of  truth  that 
characterizes  your  representation  of  my  doctrine  about  the 
Welshman'*s  organ  of  language,  cited  in  p.  69  of  this  Letter ; 

*  The  parody  was  the  following : — 

There  was  a  man  in  Edinburg, 

And  he  was  wond*rou«  wise ; 
He  went  into  a  tuniip-field, 

And  cast  about  his  eyes. 

And  when  he  cast  his  eyes  about, 

He  saw  the  turnips  fine ; 
*'^  How  many  heads  are  there,**  says  he, 

'^  That  likeness  bear  to  mine  ? 

"  So  very  like  they  are,  indeed. 

No  sage,  I*m  sure,  could  know 
This  turnip-head  that  I  have  on 

From  those  that  there  do  grow.*' 

He  pull*d  a  turnip  from  the  ground  ; 

A  cast  firom  it  was  thrown  : 
He  sent  it  to  a  Spurzheimite, 

And  pass'd  it  for  his  own. 

And  so,  indeed,  it  truly  was 

His  own  in  every  sense  { 
For  CAST  and  joke  alike  were  made^ 

All  at  his  own  expense. 
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^•**tfaat  is  to  say,  it  was  purely  fictitious.  Up  to  this  hour  I 
htLwe  never  seen  the  editor  of  the  newspaper  alluded  to,  do 
not  know  in  what  street  his  printing-oflBce  is  ntuated,  and  in 
point  of  fact,  have  never  examined  a  head  in  a  printing-office 
of  any  kind  in  my  life.  Again,  a  «^  Ladif"  in  Edinburgh,  who 
had  procured  a  sketch  of  her  natural  dispositions,  inferred 
fttHp  the  development'of  her  brain,  by  a  Phrenologist  quite 
vmacquainted  with  her  individually,  was  pleased  to  commit 
the  original  manuscript  to  the  flames  ;— -to  substitute  a 
fketdi  ot  her  own, — to  get  this  lithographed,  and  to  cir- 
culate it  among  her  friends  as  a  phrenological  production, 
and  as  a  specimen  of  the  infallible  accuracy  of  that  science ! 
The  substituted  representation  bore  the  same  resemblance 
to  the  original  that  your  account  of  the  natural  language  of 
Sel£>esteem  bears  to  my  description  of  it,  when  you  say  diat 
it  makes  <<  a  man  walk  backwards,^ — my  proposition  being, 
that  it  makes  him  carry  <*  his  head  high  and  recUninff  back- 
wards.^ I  could  add  many  more  proofs  that  the  alleged 
blunders  of  the  Phrenologists  are,  in  general,  merely  <<  weak 
inventions  of  the  enemy  i"  but  these  must  suffice. — ^In  the 
second  place,  however,  admitting,  as  I  freely  admit,  that  the 
votaries  of  this  study  have  committed  occasional  errors,  I 
would  ask,  who  is  the  man  that  can  legitimately  pretend  to 
infallibility?  and  what  is  the  sdenoe  that  ever  was,  or  can  be, 
founded  and  improved,  without  some  unsuccessful  experi- 
ments  and  inaccurate  observations  occurring  to  impede  ita 
progress  ?  Does  a  chemist  never  fail  in  an  experiment,  or  a 
mathematician  err  in  a  calculation,  or  is  an  engineer  never 
disappointed  in  tlie  expected  results  of  his  combinations? 
and  yet  who  that  pretends  to  a  spark  of  philosophy  would 
urge  these  errors  of  individual  minds  as  objections  against 
the  sciences  themselves? — But,  in  ihe  third  place,  who  is  He 
that  taunts  Phrenologists  with  their  errors  ?  If  Dr  Gall  or 
Dr  Spurzheim,  not  to  mention  so  humble  an  individual  as 
myself,  had  committed,  in  all  their  works  together,  one-tenth 
part  of  the  blunders,  in  fact,  ^^  philosophy,  and  in  physiology, 
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#liHih  .you  have  ^thibitedun.Ab«te(9u&Cy-^^  tHt^es  of  ^iir  Re- 
view^ feMr  rtfc&itiitioiHi  woufat  hive  stiflloecl  to  lay  ifaN^i»  pvntw 
tBELttmk  fom  feet  ;fr-^y<Hi  would  not  h«ve  required  to  dioecC 
agiiast  them  «  £rtt^  a  ifeoobd,  and  a  ttiird  assault)  separatad 
by  pei&oda  of  twelTe  yeaUB,  and  $tUl  to  v6nder  thiit  Iteir  do6» 
triaes  were  not  utterly  exploded.     Aolang  upon  your  awil 
principle^  I  might  be  justifiable  in  miantaining,  that  as  you 
hare  finally  exhibited    great   ignorance  of  the    principlet 
ef  human  natove,  mental  attd  phynological,  lidmitted  by 
the  mosft  cekbtated  philosophers,   and  estaUiihed  by  the 
most  tnoontesiable  facts,  all  your  previous  criUfiiaaB  inbelks 
lettres^. morals,  and  pMlosophy,  and  your  eloquent  speeches, 
too^  in  support  of  pditioal  liberty  and  the  dearest  interMH 
of  mankind^  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  odledtioa  of.  ab* 
tfBidities,'*'Hi8  entirely  destitote  of  philosophic  priilciple,--4idd$ 
in  eonbeqaenoffi  all  oCtfaem  lirtterly  udworthy  of  theadoiaralioii 
and  negard  of  an  enlightened  age.   This  eoacli^sioa  woajd  bli 
even  aaore  iogseol,  and  capable  of  being  sup^rted  tiy  a  glreal^ 
er  show  of  reason,  than  your  iaferenoes  firom  the  evrdrs  of 
Steenol^isbi;  beomse  your  mistakes  relate  Id  fuadatnental 
prindfifes,  and.  wherever  these  are  vitiated^  tte  whole  lupetv 
Araetmv,  it  may  be  argued,  must  be  unsound.    But  I  alio* 
gtllier  disclaim  any  such  rule  cff  judgment    The  €re  of  go- 
nidsmid  a  anturally  acute  undfeestabding  havb  tonfmrred  upon 
yian  an  iaetfaietbie'sagacity  that  lias  led  you  right,  tad  gtvtsnio^ 
arinsic  value  tt>  your  apeeulatibasy  wherever  you  have  not  b0eii 
Uiaded  awl  misled^  as  in  the  oaaeof  Phrenology^  by  K  vaat  and 
ovirwhdmiiig  pmpidice ;  and  it  would  be  ieis  uajasl  in  any  one 
to  seek  to  dim  the  lustre  of  your  otherwise  well^meiited  re^ 
ptttation  by  tfaia  one  error,  egregioos  although  it  bo,  as  it  is 
uaiiaadsome  in  you  to  urge: the  aoottakes  of  individual  Pbre* 
mdbgista  as.  objections  agunst  the  sdenee  whidi  they  cuUi« 

•  t  regret,  that,  itt  addition:  to  all  ther^  other  points  -.^of 
your  ankle,  ithkh  it  has  been  inqperativa  on*  me  to  eontvo* 
vart,  I  mn  nUiged.to  caH  in  question,  and  HjeoHi  an'  indireet 
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eonpUmeiit  which  yaa  are  pleased  tQ  befitov  upw  mj  irifirfc^ 
190I,  as,  perhafm,  you  aaticipate^  because  ^  is  not  wnfficiiBiiUjp 
flattering  to  wj  Self^esteeiQ)  but  because,  it  i»  iU^foundeA 
aad  uoju8t  You  8a^>  that  Ftveoology^,  i&  my  haacb,.  km 
*^  afisumed^  for  thk  fibctt  tims^  9a  aspect  upt  ajbaplutelj^ 
^'  lodiorous^  by  my  retrenching  many  ofthls  ridk^us  ittteh 
^*  tratioQs.and  kiowsUteot  assumpUQOS  of  iti  inlaimiagiai'.  kitt 
Such  an  assertioq. could  be  made  only  in  titter  ignaraoee  af 
the  writings  of  I>rs  Gall  a^d  Spurj(heifll»— -men  whose  fm* 
found  injects  and  extensive  information  place  them  in  the 
highest  rank  of  pbiloeophical  authors. 

This  letter^  lite  your  ireyiew,  im  turned  mi  cather  jkmg 
and  .desultory ;  and  I  beg  leave^  in  coocluding,  briefly  lo 
racapttulate  the  tqpics  pn  which  it  has  toudied.,  I  baVe  e»* 
deavouf ed.  lhen»  to  diew  that  Fhrenoliogy  is.  more  widely  ^km 
tended^  and  deeply  rooted  in  the  public  estimatioa, .  tbaQ  you 
appear  to  be  aware  of  ;-*-4hait  your  grand  liroposttion,  of  tfaa 
internal  mental  faculties  not  acting  by  means  of  crganaai 
alK  is  reCuted^  by  the  known  efiSects  of  opium  and  wine,  and 
abo  discountoianeed  by  the  authority  of  your  own  review^  tf 
Cullen, .  Gregory,  and  Magendie;-— thait.your  objeotioQ  to 
the  asrigSEHent  of  separate  fimultieS  to  the  Aiind,  is  obsriated 
by  Mr  Welsh's  metaphysical  answer,  and  absolutely  refiitsd 
by  the  succetoive  appearance  of  .the  mental  powers  in  ydulli4 
b^  tbe  pb^Mttnena  of  partial  genius,,  of .  daieawing,  schuuhb* 
hldi«tti»  idiocy,  and  mctaomania;*—  that  in.your  dtoial  of  die 
pbrenobgioal  fa<^ultie%  as  primitive  primnples  of  mind,  .3^0 
8tAad  opposed  to  Beid,  Kames,  Stewart,  Biown,  and.tbe 
greatest  metaphy sirians  of  Britain^  who  acfanit  of  faetiltieasimif. 
lar  to  sev0n4enths  of  them  ;-*^hat  in  your  Mtempts  to  nsolwt 
fieveitd  of  these  faculties  ista  one,  as  the  love  of  yowi^  wmiiea) 
of  clii]dren,jSo&y  intoBeneivckoce^andHcpe  juKlFeal*  into  mesa 
mgatioBs  of  each  other,  you  refute  yourself  ;->^that  your  ob* 
jections.  to  CoBcentrntiveaess,  Individuality,  %e,  and  WeigM^ 
alls  founded  en  cironeoos  ccpvesentatioBs  of  the  phrenubgital 
statements  and  conclusions;-^  that  en  Cdourtng,  thepbreneu 
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logical  theory  is  oooftistent  in  itself,  and  with  nature;  while  your 
doctrine  in  the  Encyclopsedia,  and  Jhci  in  the  Review,  im 
this  point,  are  at  variance  with  each  other ; — that  your  objeo* 
tions.to  Size  in  the  organs,  as  a  measure  of  power  in  the  oaae 
of  the  external  senses,  are  refuted  by  the  authority  of  Bluoi^ 
enbach,  Scenunering,  Monro,  &e. ;  all  of  whom  teach,  that 
this  rule  holds,  in  regard  to  the  nerves  of  the  sensed,  eon- 
firming  thereby  the  opinions  of  ^^  grand-mamma  wolf,^  and 
upsetting  yours  ;-->that  Magendie  teaches  the  same  doctrine, 
in  regard  to  the  brain  and  internal  faculties  ;<— that  the 
reality  of  the  distinction  between  power  and  acAvUyy  aa 
separate  qualities  of  mind,  which  you  deny,  is  support- 
ed by  the  opinion  of  Bonaparte,  and  proved,  besides,  by 
examples  of  characters  on  the  stage  ;— that  this  distinction 
holds  even  in  the  case  of  colouring,  as  is  established  _by 
the. power  displayed  by  TiUan,  Bubens,  and  Audubon  oft 
canvass,  contrasted  with  the  activity  of  an  assorter  of  rib- 
bons, or  of  a  miss  selecting  threads  for  her  sampler  \-^ 
that  your  objections,  founded- on  the  effects  c^  eduGatioii  and- 
disease  in  the  mental  faculties,  are  rendered  plausible,  isolely 
by  your  omitting  the  qualification,  constantly  stated  by  the 
Phrenologists,  that  Sixe  determines  fN^w^,  onJg  when  othbr 
THINGS  A&s  EQUAL  ;  aud  by  misrepresenting  their  doctrine, 
which  is  this,  that  if  the  same  education,  or  die  aomr  sCU 
mulos  of  disease  is  applied  to  two  brains,  one  large,  and  the 
other  smaU,  the  effects  produced  will  be  great,  or  smidl  in  the 
direct  ^  ratio  of  ^  the  siae  of  the  brain  ;-^that  modifiGations 
of  character  to  some  extent  are  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
phrienolojgical  prindples ;  but  that  changes  of  talents  and  dis- 
pontims  have  thrir  limits  in  nature,  and  in  Phrenology  alsD ; 
—that  your  objections  to  the  phrenological  organs  not  being 
radically  distinct  in  their  appeanmoea,  are  equally  applicaUa 
to  many  of  the  nerves,  and  particularly  to  the  nerves  of  mo- 
tion and  feeling,  which  are  as  little  distinguishable  from 
each  other  in  structure  and  appearance,  as  the  organs  in  the 
bnun,  and  yet  are  ascertained  to  perform  separate  functions; 
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*-^al:  yimr  ootiteitipt  of  the  anatomical  dkksoTeries  of  Drs 
Gall  and  Spurzheim,  is  founded  in  ignorance,  and  discounted 
nanced  by  the  greatest  ^modern  anatombts,— while  your  a»- 
signmeBt  of  the  merit  of  such  part  of  them  as  you  admit  to 
be  true,  to  Reil,  is  refuted  by  the  testimony  of  Beil  himself; 
— ^that  the  treatment  which  Phrenology  has  met  with  from 
you  and  other  critical  authorities,  is  accounted  for  by  Pro- 
fessor Playfair,  when  discussing  the  reception  given  to  the 
discoveries  of  Newton ;— that  the  Phrenologists  have  offered 
you  means  of  verifying  or  refuting  tlieir  facts,  not  incoa- 
Bittent  with  other  your  dignity  or  delicacy,  but  of  which  you 
have  sedulously  declined  to  aviul  yourself; — ^that  most  of  th^ 
blunders  imputed  to  Phrenologists  are  Actions  of  the  oppt>- 
Bents,  while  their  real  errors,  although  they  may  afiect  Ab 
reputation  of  individuals,  constitute  no  valid  objection  against 
the  fleienee  ;*— and,  finally,  that,  even  in  the  indiiect  praise 
wfiieh  you  bestow  on  the  System  of  Phrenology,  the  sttne 
lack  of  knowledge  and  just  discrimination  is  conspicuous 
wMeh  cNottcterizes  all  the  other  parts  of  your  criticiam. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sib, 
Your  most  obedient,  very  humble  servant, 

GEO.  COMBE. 

MdMm^  OtMer  31, 1816. 


i^eto.p»*The  precsdin^  Letter  was  originally  written  and  i 
§ar  Am  Joumiu ;  and  it  was  only  in  coDMqaeiiee  of  the  JnteittlB 
4^  Fhnxkohgf  demaodiog  a  more  speedv  answer  to  Mr  JfiBnfB 
erilicism  than  couM  have  been  sfforded  by  waijkiag  the  ttgmar 
period  of  our  publication^  that  a  separate  impression  pf  a  thounnd 
copies  was  thrown  off  aad  sold  to  the  pubKe;  Within  four  weeks 
a  second  edition  of  the  Letter  was  required.  Althougb  many  of 
our  readers  may  have  purchased  it  before  xecMviDg  the  present  pub* 
Kcation,yet«  to  our  subscribers  in  distant  parts  of  the  country  jsnd 
abroadp  it  w3I^  in  all  probability,  be  new;  besides,  we  hope  ^% 
few  wBl  r^et  being  praented  with  it  in  this  more  permanent  form, 
as  It  congtitutes  an  important  step  in  the  history  of  the  science. 
Mr  Combe  has  favoured  us  with  an  answer  to  one  of  Mr  Jeffivy's 
objections  which  he  reckoned  too  purely  phrenological  to  be  aa« 
dressed  to  the  public,  but  which  he  requests  us  to  present  to  our 
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r«bder%  who  arc  better  qmtUfied  lo  fuidenUnd  and  appreciate  itj— 
a  new  light  is  thrown  by  it  on  the  admirable  adaptation  of  the  phre- 
nological faculties  to  each  other  and  to  the  external  world,  and  on 
the  degree  of  consistency  and  comparatiye  completeness,  which  w 
science  has  already  attained.  We  subjoin  the  paragraph.  Its  plw*/ 
if  incorporated  in  the  Letter,  would  have  been  after  the  dwotatSon 
ending  with^^'  dffccnU^  in  the  conception,"  on  line  9th  from  me 
top  of  page  1^9.«^-£iMT0J^ 

Mr  JefTrev  says;  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  external  sens^ 
*'  the  other  functions  of  mind  do  not  connect  tis  with^  matter,"  an* 
that,  therefore,  there  is  not  only  no  reason  for  supposing  the  -exUt- 
ence  of  organs  for  them,  but  a  "  corresponding  difficulty  in  the  cott- 

**ception;*'  " .  a  •    '^' 

•  .The  answer  to,  this  is,  that  «//  the  functions  of  mmd  occasion-^ 
jsily  connect  us  with  matter,  and  have  organs  admirably  adapted  td' 
their  several  uses.  We  do  not  peroeire  wisdom  andtTurtae  csiisii. 
ing  in  the  abstract ;  hot  see  corpoiseal  beings  manifwting  certain 
nlQtives  from  which  we  infer  the  existence  of  these  qualipes  m 
them.  ■  the  faculties  destined  to  the  pcrceptiito  bf  ihe  qualitiea 
of  external  objects  hasrc  owgans  in  the  bnam  and  9^  ,^  appaw^^ 
iu«  to. bring  them  into  connexion  witb  these  oualities;  thus  the 
oraan  of  Colouring  is  aided  by  thp  eyes,  and  the  organ  of  Tune 
by  the  ears.  The  feculties  again  that  appear  more  nurdy  tnCfita} 
BBreimfattrved  by  aH  the  organs  and  apbai^uft  that  ute  ecjraiztnc^ 
of  ext^nid  matter  ;  Cantiousness,  for  mstance,  is  aided  by  the  eye^ 
and  also  by  the  organs  of  Form,  Colouring,  and  Size,  in  receiving 
impressions  from  any  materia)  object  or  being  threatening  danfieis 
while  Conscientiousness  is  assisted  by  the  foregoing  organs,  and  also 
by  those  of  Comparison  and  Causality,  in  giving  rise  to  its  neculiar 
emotions  relative  to  human  actions.  Prnally,  these  interaM  ftouK^ 
ttciJtfiBpravided  with  an  additiaaal  medium  of  eonmunication,  yxf^ 
the  organ  of  Language,  by  which  the  sentiment  of  Veneratibi|', 
for  instance,  in  one  man  communicates  its  emotions  to  the  sattfC 
ftculty 
aa»«i^ 

xkfadm  ^  _^  .  ^ 

their  condition,  they  in  fact  possess  a  variety  of  tnodesof  ijetafctontili* 
tsMlon>-4tti  otMiigelnim  than  ai^pear^  wbc  m  iteiflf  attd  wdl^^^^i^ 
to  the  imporlance  of  their  functions.  ,  ,  /  ^^ 

■■  ■■        ■     ■    I    I  I 

'  p;S.— I  have  just  lieard  it  questioned,  VletheSr  the  copies  6f^tB% 
sketch  circulated  by  tlie  «*  Lady"  were  lithographed.  My  infirmaj 
tion  on  this  pobt  waa  derived  from  a  gentlema^  who  had  seen  several 
copies  of  it  so  preciselysinlilar  in  appearance,  that  he  believed  th«n 
to  be  Hthogra^ed.  The  fact  of  the  version  circulated  by  her  be^ 
ih^erially  'diffei'eBV  from  the  ori^aalfelU  under  my. ow,&  kvow- 
kdgc.;— G. ,C. ^.  ..    .     ^^         .^     ,.  ,  ,     ^,   ^     ^.  .     .  ^^^ 

Detmnhit  8, 1826. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

T%e  An4tomy  ofAe  BbaxVj  vAih  a  General  View  qfihe 
Nmttroua  Sv»tem,  by  G»  Spurzbbimj  M.D.  4*^.,  trans^ 
htedjrom  an  unpuUuhed  French  MS.  by  R.  Willis, 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
triA  eleven  plates,  pp.  28S^'^London,  Highley;  Edin-. 
burgh,  nm  and  Son. 

Wb  are  glad  to  mform  our  readers,  that  Dr  Spunshom 
lias  at  last  presented  the  English  public  with  an  account 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  in  the  very  accessible  form  of 
a  moderste-fflzed  octavo,  written  in  their  own  language, 
and  illastn^ted  by  numerous  excellent  lithographic  plates, 
Many  of  them  reduced  copies  of  those  which  have  con* 
tributed  so  much  to  the  celebrity  and  usefulness  of  the 
great  Fxendi  work  published  under  the  joint  names  of  Dr 
Gkdl  and  himself,  and  wUoh  has  given  not  only  an  immense 
impulse  but  a  sight  dibsctiok  to  the  examination  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  nervous  system  in  general. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  result  of  their  labours  is  now 
everywhere  conspicuous  in  the  alent  adoption  of  their  anato- 
mical views  by  the  most  dbtinguished  teachers  and  authors 
of  the  present  day,  and  in  the  increasing  attention  which  is 
everywhere  paid  to  the  discovery  of  the  functions  of  the 
bcain.  There,  as  here,  th^  real  authors  of  the  change  may 
industriously  be  kept  out  of  view,  or  the  change  itself  be 
iflspoted  to  a  diftrent  cause,  by  those  who  prefer  ^propri^ 
ating  the  discoveries  and  ideas  of  others  to  the  magnanimi^ 
of  avowing  the  source  from  which  they  have  derived  them : 
hot  die  great  object,  is  attained,  the  range  of  science  is  eic- 
tended,  and,  sooner  or  later,  history  will  pronounce  judg« 
SMnt,  and  g^ve  the  honour  to  whom  it  is  really  due. 
**  As  an  anatomist,  Dr  SpurEhcim  ranks  among  the  highest 
authorities  of  the  present  day.    His  labours  have  contributed 
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in  no  ordinary.degree  to  unfolding  the  true  structure  of  the 
brain,  and  to  the  discovery  of  the  successive  additions  which 
it  receives  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  the  animal  creation. 
We  wish  we  could  stop  to  particularize  what  he  has  accom- 
plished apart  from  Dr  Gall ;  but  for  the  present  our  lintiits 
oblige  us  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  following  ^[uotation  from 
his  preface,  and  to  pass  on  without  comment  to  the  subject 
matter  of  his  treatise.— 

'^  Having  completed  my  studies  in  1804,  I  was  associated  with 
"  Dr  Gall,  and  devoted  myself  especially  to  anatomical  inquiries. 
^^  At  this  period  Dr  G^i,  in  the  AnatMay,  spoke  df  the  deciuaiu 
*^  tion  of  the  pyramidal  bodies^  of  their,  passage  through  the  pons 
*'  varolii,  of  eleven  layers  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  fibres  in 
''  the  pons,  of  the  continuation  of  the  optfe  nerve  to  the  anteliMr 
pur  of  tbe^quadrictBminal  bodies,  of  the  extirior  huodla  of  the 
crura  of  the  brain  diverging  beneath  the  optic  nerves  in.thedi« 
rection  which  Vieussens,  Monro,  Vicq  A'Azyr,  and  Beil  had 
followed,  the  first  b^  means  of  scraping,  the  others  by  cutting  tk% 
*^  'substance  of  the  bndn.  Dr  Gall  showed  fiirtber  the  continuation 
*'  of  the  anterior  commissure  across  the  stris^ted  bodies;  he  also 
^  spoke  of  the  unfolding  of  the  brain  that  happens  in  hydrocephalui. 
^*  The  notisn  he  had  conoetved  of  this,  however,  was  tat>€  eerfeol; 
'^  for  be  thought  that  the  convolutions  resulted  from  the  duplica* 
"  ture  of  a  membrane,  believing  that  the  cerebral  crura  entered  the 
''  hemispheres  on  ohe  side,  expanded  there,  and  tben  folded  back 
",  on  thensi^ves  by  the  juxtappositioa  of  the  convolutions.  .  The 
^'  true  structure  of  the  convolutions,  and  their  connexion  with  the 
rest  of  the  cerebral  mass,  were  not  described  until  our  joint  Me^ 
ttioir  w«s  presented  to  the  fVencb  Institute  in  180t. 
"  Hie  mechanical  direction  whidi  the  anatomical  investigations 
had  taken  did  not  appear  to  me  satis^ctory.  Guiding  myself  in 
Iny  inquiries  by  physiological  views,  always  comparing  structore 
WBtb  ftmctioB,  I  disGOfcred  tbelaw  of  thesucdessive  addons  to  tbt 
,cerebral  parts;  the  divergence  in  every  direction  of  the  crural 
''bundles  towards  the  convolutions;  the •  difference  between  the 
*'  diverging  fibres  and  those  of  uoion ;  the  generality  of  commis* 
^f  jmrea;  the  true  connexion  of  the  oonToiutions  with  the  n^  of  Ae 
''  cerebral  mass,  and  the  peculiar  structure  which  admits  of  the 
*'  convolutions  being  Unfolaed  (an  event  which  occurs  in  hydit>oe* 
*'  phiJas  ^  the  oavitks),  whilst  the  man  iying  at  their  bettooM^ 
and  beloQgiogi  for  the  most  part,  to  the  apparatus  of  union,  or  of 
the  commissures,  is  pushed  by  the  water  between  the  two  layers 
composing  them;  lastly,  I  demonstrated  the  stmcture  of  the 
^  nernitB  mass  -of  theqMne,.and  I  flatter  aoyself  with  having  ar« 
*'  rived  {U  the  beat  method  of  dissecting  the  brain,. and  exposing  its 
''  parts."— P.  n. 
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DB  SPUBZH£1M's  AKATOMY  OF  THE  B|IAIJ^.  8fi 

The  first  section  of  JDr  Spuri^beim^a  work  is*  occupied  with 
the  consideration  of  the  twq  substances  of  whi<^  the  nervous 
system  is  composed.  The  one  is  gelatinous  or  pulpy^  fin4 
usually  of  a  greyish  or  brownish  hue,  and  is  generally  oaHidd 
the  cortical  or  cineritious  substance;  the  other  is  fibrous^ 
and  of  a  more  or  less  perfect  white  colour,  and  is  called  the 
white,  medullary^  or  fibrous  substance.  Pulpiness,  and  xioi 
colour,  is  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  fbrm^,  and, 
from  inattention  to  this,  some  anatomists  have  maintained 
that  the  white  or  fibrous  gubstance  may  exist  without  the 
pulpy.  There  are  animals,  for  instance,  whose  humours  or 
blood  is  white ;  but  the  existence  of  a  circulating  fluid  is  not 
on  diat  account  aitpgether  denied.  In  the  same  way  the 
pulpy  substance  yariefi  in  complexion  in  different  spedes  of 
ammals  and  even  in  the  same  species.  Jt  is  very  pale  in 
those  who  die  of  consumption  or  dropsy. 

In  the  mammalia  the  pulpy  substance  occurs  on  the  sur- 
face of  all  the  convolutions  of  the  brun  and  cerebellum,  in 
Jibe  striated  bodies  and  optic  thalami,  in  the  interior  of  the 
crura  cerebri,  annular  protuberance,  corpus  dentatum,  cere* 
helium,  medulla  oblqngata,  and  spinal  cord,  and  in  aU  the 
ganglions  of  the  body,  and  is  always  in  connexion  with  the 
^rous  substance.  It  has  an  immense  quantity  of  blfxid^ 
vessels  distributed  through  it,  but  its  true  structure  is  still 
unknown. 

The  white  or  nervous  substance  is  essentially  fibrous,  as 
was  maintuned  by  Lewenhoock,  Vieussens,  and  Steno.  Tfaoa 
may  be  made  evident  by  scraping  a  recent  brain,  or.  by  ma- 
c^f^tioa  in  alcohol  or  acids.  From  the  uniforoi  eonoomilanee 
tmd  proportion  observable  between  the  two  substances,  and 
from  the  pulpy  preceding  in  existence  the  fibrous  matter^ 
Drs  Gail  and  Spurzheim  were  led  to  consider  the  fermer  as 
the  source  of  the  tatter.  By  this  they  do  not  mean  to  assert 
that  the  one  grow^  out  of  the  pther^  but  only  to  announce 
die  fact  of  9k  gelatinous  and  greyish  state  of  the  brain  pt^ 
ceding  its  fibrous  and  white  condition,  in  the  same  way  as 
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bone  begins  by  being  gelaUnouB,  then  cartilaginous^  and  ulti- 
mately solid  and  earthy.  The  essential  circumstance^  how- 
ever, is  the  facj  that  the  fibrous  does  not  eidst  without  the 
pulpy,  and  that  the  one  is  proportioned  to  the  other.  As  to 
the  distinctive  uses  of  each  little  is  known. 

After  showing  that  the  brain  does  not  give  origin  to  aH 
other  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  Dr  Spurzheim  lays  it 
down  as  a  first  and  most  important  anatomical  principle,  that 
the  nervous  system  <^  is  not  an  unit,  but  consists  of 

<<  MANY  essentially  DIFFEESNT  PARTS,  WHICH  HAVE 
<<   THEIR  OWN  INDIVIDUAL  ORIGINS,  AND  ARE  MUTUALLY  IN 

<<  COMMUNICATION  C  ^nd,  in  relation  to  this  principle,  he 
proceeds  to  treat,  1st,  Of  the  mode  in  which  the  individual 
parts  of  the  nervous  system  are  formed.  Sd,  Of  the  order  of 
development  of  these  parts;  and,  8d,  Of  their  reciprocal  re- 
lations. 

Dr  Spurzheim  proceeds  in  his  second  section  to  prove  that, 
in  accordance  with  the  above  principle,  the  nervous  system 
must  be  divided  into  diflerent  masses,  and  to  show  that  the 
divinon  most  in  harmony  with  nature  b  that  adopted  by  Dr 
Oftll  and  himself;  comprehending,  Ist,  The  nervous  masses 
essential  to  motion  and  to  the  five  senses ;  and,  2d,  Those 
composing  the  (Hrgans  of  the  afiective  and  inteUectual  func- 
tions. All  these  parts  are  independent  of  and  not  propor- 
tioned to  each  other,  and  any  one  may  exist  or  be  wanting 
without  affecting  the  remainder ;  and  this  is  the  only  test  of 
nature  having  erected  the  limits. 

The  third  section,  therefore,  treats  of  the  nervous  masses 
of  voluntary  motion,  and  of  the  external  senses,  including 
the  spinal  cord,  with  its  nerves,  and  those  of  the  head  com* 
monly  styled  cerebral. 

The  spinal  nerves  are  destined  to  the  functions  of  feeling 
and  voluntary  motion ;  the  cerebral,  or  more  properly  the 
cranUdy  are  less  voluminous,  and  subserve  not  only  voluntary 
motion,  but  taste,  hearing,  sight,  and  smell.  Dr  Spurzheim 
often  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  sensation,  motion,  and  every 
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•tfieir  primitive  function  having  a  distinct  apparatus,  howeye^ 

mu<;h  they  may  apparently  be  cQpfounded  tpgeth^r;  aqd  he' 

iq9taiiced  the  case  of  the  three  bcancbes  of  the  fifth  pur,  all 

seeming  to  .arise  fron^  one  root,  and  yet  one  being  the  nerve^ 

of  taste  and  the  others  of  motion.     Since  that  time  Mr  Charles. 

3ell.  endeavours  to  prove,  by  the  force  of  facts,  that  /every 

jpart  receiving  more  than  one  nerve  performs  more  thaa  one 

fiipction,  and  that  a  new  nerve  is  supplied  for  every  addi« 

tional  function.     He  has  shown  also,  that  the  portio  dura;,. 

or  faeifld.iierYe,  long  supposed  to  minister  to  sensation  in  oovQr^ 

ipop  with  other  nerves,  conveys  no  impression  of  pain  wh^n 

c^t  or  torn,  but  serves  only  to  place  the  parts  on  which  it  is; 

vaili^fied .  under  the  influence  qf  tl)e  respiratory  motions. 

ILeeiopiB  of  ^the  fifth  pair,  on  the  contrary,  produce  pain,  and 

tb^  jpa^ts  on  whicli  it  is  caniified  become  ins^sible  when  i)Ls 

brancheft  are  cut  across. 

After  notidng  the  experiments  of  Magendie  and  othei:s  in 

ffobtot  sensibility  depending  cmi  the  dorsal,  and  motion  on 

iJieAb^omi^al  rpqts  of  the  spinal  nerves,  Dr.Spurzheim  says, 

f '.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  only  office  of  the  spiDal  cord^  with  its 
**  nervous  roots^  is  to  establish  a  communication  between  external 
^  ini|ireiMonB  and  the  brain^  and  between  the  brain  and  f be  iofttrU- 
iMiits  of  motion^  t|ie  muscles.  .To  me  it  seems  probaWe  that  a 
very  small  part  ,0/  the  spinal  cord  suffices  for  these  purposes; 
^  tbe  parlicolar  portion,  or  organ,  however,  es[onot,  in  the  present 
«^  state  of  our  JkadWledge^  be  specified/'  "  I  rather  conceive  thut- 
tbey  (the  spinal  cord  and  nerves)  aid  in  maiptaioing  the  powe^ 
of  those  parts  to  which  thev  are  distributed ;  for  instance,  that  the 
-  muscles,  or  instroments  or  motion^  acquire  their  power,  inikct, 
''  throagh  the  influence  of  their  nerycBf  whilst  the  will  totn^Jte  the 
"  muscks  act  resides  in  the  brain." — ^F.  46.    But  the  subject^  he 

adds,  is  still  involved  in  much  obscurity. 

In  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  spinal  cord,  pr.  iSpurz. 
neim  remarks,  that'it  is  composed  of  two  sitaailar  halves,  one 
on  e^h  side  of  the  mesial  plane.  These  halves  are  parted 
to  a  certain  depth  by  two  longitudinal  clefts,  the  one  deep, 
but  not  conspicuous,  on  the  dorsal,  and  the  other  shallow,  but 
conspicuous,  on  the  abdominal  surface,  and  are  united  be- 
tween these  fissures  by  a  commissure  or  apparatus  of  union* 
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lltfi  eMttttHMure  ii  jMetoed  in  ite  interior  hj  m  canaK  ^iUftb 
18  more  or  kw  dbtiiict  in  different  animals,  and  is  especiallj 
visible  during  the  earliest  periods  of  life.  In  the  human 
foftos  this  canal  is  generally  obliterated  about  the  fifth  moalh ; 
but  BMBe  authors  mention  having  seen  it  in  advanced  oU  age. 
Il  seems  lo  be  a  continuation  of  the  aqueduct  of  Syhms. 

The  eorresponding  partsof  each  half  of  the  spinal  cord  avcf 
volumiiious  in  the  ratio  of  thrir  impbnted  nerves.  This 
jGiot  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  comparing  the  spinal  •coritcif 
animab  whose  superior  are  larger  tiian  their  inferior  extasmi. 
ties  with  those  of  others  whose  inferior  are  of  greater  aiae 
than  their  superior  limbs. 

The  interior  of  eoch  of  the  halves  of  the  ^nttal  cord 
tains  a  mass  of  grey  matter,  always  proportioned  So  its 
and  to  the  nervous  roots  issuing  from  ift.  This  pulpy  or  g^ 
nattar  is  dtspoaed  in  a  cresoent-fbrm  on  either  side  of  the  ap* 
paiatus  of  union. 

Besides  thb  division  of  the  cord  into  vertical  hahns,  itiii 
also  divided,  although  much  less  distinctly,  as  it  were  ftnm 
side  to  side^  intoan  abdominal  or  anterior  surface,  and  a  domd 
or  posterior,  and  all  the  nerves  issuing  from  the  spine  derive 
a  mot  from  each  of  these  halves.  The  posterior  or  .dorsal 
loots,  and  the  corresponding  or  dorsal  hidf  of  the  spinal  cord, 
are  larger  than  the  abdominal  or  anterior.  The  inter.* 
vertebral  ganglions  are  proportioned  in  size  to  the  dorsal  roots. 
The  latter  frequently  inosculate,  and  filaments  from  one  pair 
of  nerves  often  run  to  join  the  fasciculi  composing  another. 
The  anterior  or  abdcxninal  roots  communicate  with  the 
nerves  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen. 

Dm  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  for  many  yean  maintained, 
tfiat  the  spinal  cord  of  man  and  animals  is  enlarged,  and  con- 
tmns  a  larger  quantity  of  grey  matter  at  those  pboes  where 
the  great  nerves  of  the  extremities  are  detached  than  at  any 
others.  Some  anatombts  still  deny  this;  but  it  may  be  more 
easily  seen  in  the  ox  or  horse  than  in  man.  Even  in  man, 
however,  if  the  spinal  cord  is  stripped  of  its  duia  mater  and 
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tkt  wMhibtfld  liM  of  ito  edgts  wfll  be  abukbntfy  obirkms. 
Sior  Bone  other  particukurs  iiwave'diUgtd'to.Nfer't^ 

Tbe  uigiolUi  oUongala  is  getiofdly'liut  enoQeaiitlf  oca- 
feuniod  with  tfao  itst  of  tbofifRnal  oord.  It  bearsMiopBD. 
poftioii  ti»  the  lattor  in  oao.  Its  irolame  vamo  gtoalLy  in 
diftiBBC  doites  of  o]iimal%  ond  ladotcrtBiiied  by  the  Bowto 
that  arise  fioaa  k^  and  by  die  bundhi  that  .fMneeed  to>tho 
faiaai  and  eeiabaUanu  In  many  of  the  naminaiiarit  »^'ki|;Br 
thas in mtm,  tvma  the gmatitiseof  thoiieraaiaBaitfgfiBomit 

Pioperly  speaking,  no  part  of  the  neiToiis  system  can  .he 
said  to  bedcfivod  tiom  another.  Each  is  in  truth  hidqpenii 
dent^  bat  oonneoted.  We  shall  not  enter  hito  any  d^ols 
aheut  the  ovlghi  of  the  nervesy  fiudMr  than,  to  notioe,  that  the 
optio  nerves  arise  fimn*  the  aotetiDr  pior  of-^fuadrigeniimd 
bodies,  and  not  from  the  optic  thalami,  asisatillcaiMfliOBly 
thought  in  this  ooontry,  altboogh  notion  the  oootiBent*  The 
anatoBMeal»  physiological,  and  pathoksgioaljevidenee  of  this 
het  addnoed  by  Dr  Sporahena  is  qako  uMontrofoitihle  and 
deniottstrativo. 

We  eone  now  to  the  ibiirth  seetion,  w.  the  best  asodo 

of  dissectbg  the  brain.  Covier  telts  us,  that  <<  the  asost 
aocrcdited  method  of  the  school^  ^ad  that  usually  Fscooiiiieiul^ 
in  books  of  anatomy^  is  to  take  away  successive  slices  of  the  organ 
(the  brain,)  and  to  remark  the  appearances  offered  by  each.  T\m' 
^  is  the  easiest  in  praetice  iw  the  aeoranstnitiony  but  it  iathemost 
*'  difficult  for  the  imagiDation.  The  true  relations  ^ parts,  which 
"  are  always  seen  cut  across,  escape  not  the  pupil  atone,  hut  the 
^  nuMet  hmseif*^  This  is  much  the  same  as  examiaing^  the  ana* 
tomy  of  the  thigh  by  cutting  off  sucoessifie.ttaiisyeive.slipcvi, 

aad  ncltiemg  the  appeaianoea  of  /eash.rsfioe.    Aaoordao|gly,i 

■M^  authors  bc^otfe  Gall  and.  SpuKabeim  eaposed  its  fani^ 

■eas  and  tciad  to  pmsttoa  better  method ;  but  to  these  <&• 

tiagnishod  men  is  unquestioiuibly  due  the  csedtt  of  proposii^ 

the osdyoomflete  method  yet  known^aodnow.soaucoesafii% 

paaetised  ha  the  best  aontiaental  anatomislsi    The  ^i^iaDBBai 

of  their  plyhdcgpcal  dootrineB  no  donht oaptast  theirfolaiii 
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niv  tofthe  nodu  of  Vieiisteii8»  V«qIhi%  WjUi%  AtniQflws 
lie;  fir  {molt  of  tbdr  marfion ;  b«t  tbty  Uika  i[)tcU  ««ie 
not  1)0  iofiinii  their  readers  tludt  tbeae  very  authors.  |Hreki»> 
tamoMy  qaoud  hy  Dra  fiall  «nd  Spurshon  4benialv€%  aad 
liMKt  to  all  afipeaiance  it  is  in  reality  to  the  pages  of  theae 
^ntlenen  that  their  opponents  are  indebted  lor  a  knowledge 
of  ilia  wridogs  rafemd  to>  sfleiiig..that  tlMr  iiaw>taliiabla 
eoutents  wese  utterly  unnotioed  by  ihejMSt^anatowoal.  wilffin 
send  teadurs  tiU  f^  the  pnblioatictt  of  GaU  .and.  S^^ 
works;  We  hape  saoa  to  tdte  a.biel^WiQal  msr.of  tjm  Mft* 
ter,  and  theiefoie  fi>r  the  present  willing^  psss.on.toi  |be 
oonsiderHtkniof  the  aufagest  more  ionnediatdy  b^ipra.Pik 
'  Viewing  the  brain  not  as  a  single  organ,  but.  as-  witSMPv^ 
Uage  of  pasticukr  appaialUiBes.  destined  to^ifiei^al  aadidA- 
tenainain<iiinotiniay  Sir  ..fipunheiaii.  bmaia?.thfr  dUmtioiliait 
thfephaw-whane  Ae proper  eepebialmn<aee  ws  addedlo^j^j^ 
nervons  parlaaliBady  desenbtd«  ffiH  the  wad.uMn ohloogikt^^ 
and  ttvces  them  im  their  aontinviatiow  and  in  their  ponnsi^imB 
-uMi  eadk  other,  and  nftk  the  nervei^jef  tbe.^Y?^.S9n8«s.  w4nf 
iN>luntary  motional  in  a  UMinner  precisely  analogpnyi  io  M^t 
wlueh  isfidkmcd  ki  the  anatomical,  dewwinjtrftrion  ^C-tbe.gtber 
parts  of  the  body. .  On  aooount  of  the  gv^  deticaQy  ^C^si^^jf-. 
tureof  some parts^  Dr  Spufaheim pi>^rs-8cnqping  to  cutting, 
as  better  adapted  for  the  purpose* 

'f  The  biain  should  be  ftnoved  from  the  cfamnanycace  be- 
ing taken  not  to  tear  the  erura  at  the  superior  edge  of  thel 
annulav  protuberance  (an  accident  whidi  is  very  apt  tq  .pc- 
Mr))  nor  to  squretba  nedttUaohtongita  at  the  loarer  edge 
of  tiM  ^laflaa'  pcit^'aad  <»imt  the  ifjgmi  naassraoi  ipm  dfiru  es 
to  dbcain,  beik|es  the-eoakDe  madulk^  obiongatsb*  tbe^.iqipes 
part  of  the  thie  ipkial  oond.  The'biMi^^wa  fined*  from.'ibe 
skull,  is  then  to  be  pot  into  a  pble  with  the  basisiiippanaiQSt. 
Dl  this  pOMtion  all  the.  appsaianees  presented  ^j  the.boae^ 
the  bram  are  visible.  The^nt  .part  we  pnooeed  f^  examine^ 
after  the  nerves  already  notked,  is  the  cerebellum. 
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. '  B6<bl«  txmmtlmg  the  4c«tbidliM^  Dr  8puiiilwiiiiiiy»lip» 
.  Are  fai»i«aA»8iiuBieroui  pvocrfirof  tbe  bran,  bcinf  aa  ^■W"^ 
gtle  of  HUdiy  distkiet  parte  ^rmf^am,  wd'slioinomy  liinl^ 
foil  J  that  it  is  not  by  anattom j  or  pkymAogf  «pmi^e^  that 
we  can  erer  arrive  at  tbe  delemiaatioti  of  aheiimnlnr.aod 
ftmedonsof  theie  parts ridier in  manoraninalB^fantuHMjr 
by oomlmiiiig  phynological  with  analoaakdobievndaoD*.  Jtte 
is,  ire  believe,  thefint  who  JiasiitMtedmpthiB  v«y  iaipogl* 
ant  point,  and  in  all  hie  worics  he  baa  dearly  kqps  .it  in  viaH; 

Thecerebellam  exiflts  in  altverltbial  aninala ;.  butilBrfiiaia 
and  size  Taty  ezoeediiigly.  The -ana>amiqal  prindpleiiaid 
down  in  regard  to  the  regalarity  of  prapurtkai  -  betwcwi.  tte 
pulpy  or  einmtious  and  fibrous  or  white  sabstanossv  andub 
the  ooenrrenoe  of  pulpy  matter  at  the  oiigina  of  nervous 
masses,  is  ooafirmed  i^  the  struotuie  of  tfaeiGeidbeUnni*  At 
the  pbee  of  itsf  attaebinent  to  die*  i&edulU  obloogpym^  tbera  Ja 
always  an  aoeomuhrtion  cf  pulpy  sobstanoe  '.fiipnitiaf  Alp 
quantity  to  the  rise  of  Ae  cssMbeUukn.  lamaitia  onaspssss 
an  inr^alarly^baped  mass  serrslad  at  the -edges;  >beiioa.ila 
mane  €i  corpus  deniaimn.  Br  Spurahdm  caBs'it  Sha^  gang 
lion  of  the  cerebeOoni'  This  ganglion  is  very.diatittcfi'ni 
nmn,  in  uany  of  thenMMQDmaliai  and  in  birds.  In  soneofihaas 
aninudu  its  small  siae  and  paler  oohiur  have  caused  it  toihe 
overlookied ;  but  we  have  already  said  pulpiness  and  jiot 
colour  is  its  true  charaeteriscie*. 

In  ibnmng  the  eetebeUum,  natwre  has  in  aU  animals  pur« 
sued  the  same  plan.  Two  bundles  conslantlytbrtngils  into 
oonnezion  with  the  two  sides  of  tke.meduUaL  oUss^tn: 
these  afe  of  voriaMe  sine;  they  meet  angnaier  oaifsqsaUsr 
quantity  of  grey  subalanes,  and  pcooaad  atwagthaaad  in-pmih 
portion;  ihey  then  regularly  eompose  a  pvimary  portion, 
which,  in  the  lowest  tribes,  it  smooth  siqierfioiaUy,  but  whiab, 
as  we  said,  appears  finrrowed  transvendy,  or  divided  iillo 
lameQss,  and  bcfeoBMS  compliealed  by  the  additi^  of  lateral 
masses,  laminated,  in  like  manner.  From  tbe  gan^lym,  or 
corpus  dentatum,  numerous  bundles;  proceed ;  one,  wiUi  its 
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feUow  of  the  opposite  side,  forms  the  Termifonn  process,  ojr 
primary  portion  of  the  cerebellum;  others  proceed  back- 
waids,  upwards,  downwards,  and  outwards,  and  expand  into 
layers  disposed  horizontally. 

In  the  mammalia  the  cerebellum  is  augmented  by  the  ad- 
didoQ  of  a  mass  known  by  the  names  of  Pons  Varolii,  tuber 
annulare,  &c.,  the  .transverse  fibres  of  which  evidently  be- 
long and  are  proportioned  in  sisse  to  the  lateral  portions  of 
Ab  cerebellum.  The  merit  of  discovering  this  relation  is  ex- 
dnsively  due  to  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzham. 

To  demonstrate  the  connexion  of  the  cerebellum  with  a 
bdndle  of  the  corpus  restiforme,  the  medulla  oblongata  must 
be  pushed  to  one  side,  and  the  auditory  nerve  and  a  thin 
layer  interposed  between  the  medulla  and  the  cerebellum 
temped  off  with  the  handle  of  the  knife.  The  second  bundle 
of  the  restificirm  body,  reckoning  from  the  posterior  pyramid, 
mU  then  be  seen  to  plunge  into  the  cerebellum.  By  enter- 
ing the  point  of  the  knife  at  the  insertion  of  this  bundle,  and 
cutting  the  cerebellum  vertically,  so  that  about  two-thirds  of 
its  substance  may  be  left  externally,  and  the  other  third  re- 
main internally,  the  communication  of  the  cerebellum  with 
the  medulla  oblongata;  its  ganglion,  or  corpus  dentatum, 
ffom  the  entrance  of  the  connecting  bundle  of  the  restiforme 
body  to  about  its  middle;  the  ramifications  of  the  white 
substance,  and  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the  various 
branches  universally  covered  with  cineritious  matter  constitut- 
ing the  appearance  denominated  arbor  vitae  will  be  exposed. 

To  see  that  the  uniting  fibres  of  the  cerebellum  compoung 
the  annular  protuberance  or  commissure  are  distinct  from 
those  of  the  bundle  that  connects  it  with  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata,  the  last-named  part  must  be  turned  aside,  and  the  vo- 
cal) glosBophaiyngeal,  fadal,  and  auditory  nerves  remdved 
with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel ;  the  fibres  of  union  will  now 
be  seen  gathering  themselves  from  the  peripheral  parts,  and 
lying  over  the  bundle  that  qmngs  from  the  medulla  oUon- 
gata^  and  plunges  into  the  cerebellar  ganglion. 


We^oomd nofi to thebvim.*  Am^^bAs^ hMe^red gtui 
fy.in  taking Uie  hunuoi  bmD as  tha  Effect  Madttd of  ail 
ocbera,  and  judging  of  th^pr^staco  ov  dbacnoo  of  4t8  ^raiioaa 
puts  in  otberanisaob  fapf-coiMastiag^tMr  oppasumeos  «)tb 
thoBO  of  nuok  ThooDly  safe  rule  is  to<bsgiar  at  the  rimpihit 
brain  wlueh  wa«tti  flad,  and  40  tmee  tlie  varit^us  anodificBtimii 
and  additions  nAiidi  it  rensives  as  wo  aseead  hi'the  seilo'af 
oeaMSy  and  to  be- guided  in  this  aaveadgatioii  not  bjr  mote 
loan,  or  vtoationr  JW  ijf  the  JimetUm  srAidk  ii  p^rfbnm 
Thflve  ianooth^  Mnsy  of  esoa^ng  the  senous  error  of  mifiiric* 
iog^ooo  part  Ibr  another  totally  different.  Thii%  if  wo-wM 
not  guided  by  the  function  which  aeoompanies  it^  it  wooIdM 
iittetiy  ittipossible'fbr  any  anatoaitst  to  peroeiTe  tfaaitheiolb 
fiietory  nerves  of  the  ^kate^  fftounder,  Hs^Vseal,  and  ox,  wcm< 
in  reality  analogous  masses.  And  it  is  quite  certrfniiiat  tM 
diiheent  ptrts  of  the  b«ai»  are^  to  siqr' the  least,  not  less  in»* 
defied  sn  diArettt  anistals  shan  4he  olfactory  nelrres  allfided 
to.  iIaQO#  it  ]$  in  vain  to  expect  a  pecfeet  oomperatire  ana* 
tsniy  of  the  hmot  wilhosft  a  knowledge  of  the  alhctive  and 
imslleotaal  liseulties  of  ftaimidsj  and  of  the  functions  perfbrm* 
od  by  the  diflkent  wrebral  organs* 

Tn^b  brain  is  an  aggregate  of  many  parts,  cadi  perfbrmii^ 
a  distinct  fiinbtion.  But,  speidcing  geaerdly,  these  may  be 
divided  into  two  masses,'  one  constituting  the  organs  of  the 
tnteUeetnal  and  the  ether  thosef-  of  the  affieetive  faculties. 
The  anterior  pyiamidat  bodies  are  the  rudiments  of  the  fbri 
mer,  and  the  olivary  and  part  of  the  restiform  bodies  are  iiit 
ruUkneots  of  liie  latter ;  die  separation  between  them'  bong 
pietty  distin<A  fiom  tim  medtdb  upaaCtf  asthe  optieiiiaia: 
mi  and  striated- bodies. 

The  pyramidal  bodies  are  scmiBdy  perceptible  in  birds,  and 
stiB  less  in  fishes  snd  reptiles,  Imt  tbcr|r«Te  appamnttn  the 
lowett  of  the  matanmaUa.  In  man  they  usuidly  oommekioii 
albout  twd<re  or  fifteen  ioes  bdo#  the  annular  pfotubemoce^ 
md  increase  ili  «fle  as  iJbey  ascend.  The-  pmary  fibres  of 
each  do  not  issue  from  the  same  side  as  that  on  wlndh  they 


«Mqiui»  fine  little  cadi»  thijri^mBrthe  mfwal  Ikie  of  the 
Ixidjfr.Qpe  afawre  Motbet  ^firom  bekivr  .upimNls;,  tbcMeof  the 
rif^jiA»^fvam9g  tiom  the  Iclftt  ani  m»  wrw.  Ttm  u 
teBMdithardMMiatiM.:  TUe  alraoliirewtt  Mmratelj  de»« 
wiM  in  ITOft.bgr  BfiftieheUi^  eed  eftwreids  by  Pelil, 
IJeataudy  Santorini,  and  Wi^alpv,  Ammg  ikt  modanM^ 
SabarifTt  Boyer»  Dwm^  SHsbat,  anii  Chwanv  deny  tu 
fiuiimnu  To  see  U>  make  a  digbt  out  IbiiQiigti  the  pie 
mtar.iii  the  ntflrin)  Une  without  'FnplVnatT'w  the  ooidabe* 
nealbj  thqn  a^arate.  the  e4gea  0Wtly,  ai^d  the  daetiiiatiqn 
wiU  iqpp^r. 

. .  AJGfwfbtea  aredetadi^  firom  eafh^pgnwudalaeaQfla  tolbe 
oUwKy  bodjr  of  the  sane  «ide^  aa  i^.to  |4ape  tfie.twiiiii  ^mk 
miipicatim^- 

»*^^ ^w^^- »^wwwi^ea^^e^«»  ^e^w^a^^w    taBv^^^^^^a  ^^^V^^^^^Wv^    ^^^^^ea   J^a^^*^  ^^^pa^^^# 

enfeeripg.tbe  pons  vai^iu,  ate  i  aoaiawbat  ooptmaled  io  tb^ 
tbickneif*  Immediately  #n  entenog  it»  they  separate  ialo 
savecal  biiDdlety  aaid  me  mingled  with  eudsritieua  auhstanee* 
Itfingroew  fibrea  arise  and  join.the  othara;  all  acKaMSOs^  aoaai 
im  layen,  and  some  interasotii^  the  buodlea  af  the  annalaa 
protuberance.  The  pyramidal  bodies  are  thus  ao  mutah  in* 
creasedy  that»  on  emeigi^g  ftom  the  pans,  tbey  pompose  ^e 
aalonor  and  outer  two-third  parts  of  the  eaiehral  ormau 

Tb  see  the  paasago  of  the  pyaaipidal  bodies^,  aniasisionqf 
about  a  line  in  dqpth  must  be  'made  acrosa  the.  tiwayen0 
Qbs^of  the  pons...  Thasefibies*  are, npir  to.bp  sffmrated 
ftom,tbe  lonytudimd  JUyers  by  pushing  the  former  aside  by 
dm  handle  of  the  soalpal»  cautioasly  {daoad  imdec  tfaam ;  dm 
lam^tudiaal  fibres  will  then  be  distmctly  seen. 

The  gmat  bundles  called  crura  of  the  brain  thus  iqppaar  to 
be,  in  part  at  least,  a  loontinualion  of  the  pyramidal  bodiea 
inflcaaaad  in  «ae  .and  perfection.  Tbese.crura  as  they  ad« 
iaDca.aIso.aontain.  canedtioua.jnattar  in  dbeiriiiiterior^iirqaa 
vhidii<edieii and  additioDal  fibna  aEiak.suiid  flo.to.incraaaa 
thsir  siac^ .     «  -■      . 


pirU,  iviaKi*ati  astwior  Md  Attemal,  Andm  poMcrior  iiileiinl« 
mass,  separated  bf  a)  tupeffldal  ftifrdiri  ia  muk  die  fioit 
pantekt^gto-tka  pyvMiidal  bodU»ift«iarii  kigevaa  piMw 
poftbiy  to  th^-^others'than  ia  die  inferior  aniiaak.  But  bei^ 
fiafa'pofsoiagi  tether  tbe'fiyraaiichdpdM  of  the  oruiay  let 
uaexaniBe the poateriar  peitioia. 

'Tfa^medtJh  didongata  is  ooinpoetod,  bendesthe j^nwai^ 
dalt  of  tbe  oiNary  and  reMilbrta  bodies.  The  reatiftntt 
badiea  aoatani  tbe  ofrigins  ef  the  primarjr  portita  of  tbe  oeN^  • 
baUuujiad^of  the  ^oeal,  gtoisopdiatyngtal)  ftusM,  and  trigeap 
inal  nerves.  The  remaining  fibres  of  these,  and  the  faideilKv 
ofidMFdlt^aipf  bodies;  mouat  behind  tlie  gaagUon  of  die  pjm- 
midat'bodieB  ia  thaeiaaalaf  ptotabetanee,  aad  jMmg  t)iaaia 
'selves  with,  aid  in  the  oom[detion  of  the  cerebral  onifa»'  iiii' 
tUsoouvae)  tlieygaia  sone  iacraase  ia-sKBe,  iamasiderable, 
bdwevca,  oompared  with  that  of  the  pyramidal  faundlea.  Tha 
oiBfary  bodies  are  themsalvea  trae  ganglions,  and  present  the 
gancvalf  ORBS' or  medhfieations  obasnndble  ai  the  gaagliea'ee 
deacated  hodf  of  the  (terdieHunij  and  their  aiaa  ^rariesigreally 
iaidiiiaRBt  individuals.  Thegreoataih  both  cineritieusand 
fibrous  substance.  .     •        t 

I  'iQnKbM.aaa»ior  and  pesterief  portiMs  ofi  the  efuia  oeNbri 
are  theToWs  or  primary  bdndhitf  t»f^  the  heoilsphereS';  kxkt  thcjf 

fllteief  leottrasaltei^archi'iaiaMaBetyiiiereaM  in  siSEe:><  Vhe 
fisla*  giaat  aagaieatation  takes  ]^1ace  at  the'uppep'  estrenat)^ 
of  the  aalente  portion,  where  tiievplid  nerte  wiads  averit^ 
orv'ia  adiiepwotds^ai  the  «««riaMiodfaK.  After  >  this,  i  die 
ttrei  adtanoe  of  aneqaalleagdis,  aikK  eapaadinf  iata^li^eri 
oovered  on  their  paripberal  eatremtdes  with  cinerilbttaisalu 
slanoa^  aitiaaitd js  ibmi  the  iaferibr,  adterior,  andextamal 
eonvohitiaaB  of  the  'frotft  and  middle  cerebral  lobesii  •>     • 

'  To  ahb  w  that  the '  lower  and  maer  oottmiutioBs  of  die  aoidv 
die  lobe  are  fbrmed  hf  the  saatarier  .and  outasifaiiadHaa  of  iito 
saaia,Mtha ' duddto Jche  laaiD'xbe  naaoi^  aUchyifiaaivtha 
depth  of  the  fisstire  of  sylvius,  is  eanly  eiiected.    Soaie 
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tttinAom  tdm6t]y  cxnioealed  wiU  be  brou^t  into  vielr,  and 
the  bniklks  mentioned  will  be  iseen  to  belong  to  themiddle 
bbe  aiM  anterwt  part  of  A^  ptisterior  lobe. 

If  the  entik^  outer  part  of  tbe  striated  bodiee  be  i^mbred^ 
thd  manner  in  whicb  the  convolutions,  situated  akmg  the 
middle  region  o£  the  hemtsphares  on  a  level  with  the  temples, 
arise  from  the  bundles  in  oontinuation  with  tbe  pyimmdal 
bodies,  will  be  itode  apparait  The  pjramidd  bodies,  thdr 
ganglioBS  in  the  annular  protuberance,  the  anterior  and  outer 
portions  of  the  cerebral  crura,  and  the  convolutions  in  whidi 
their  buacHes  terminate,  are  always  developed  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  each  other* 

The.  fNosterioc  and  inner  bundles  of  tbe  crura  plunge  into 
a  thidc,  mas^,  and  ^rm  ganglion,  flattened  in  the  middle^ 
and  uncq[ttal  above,  known  by  tbe  errotaeouii  appbllatiott  of 
ofitic  thiilawuiii  These  ganglions^  are  developed  in  the  direct 
selio  of  the  convolutions  depending  on  them,  and  forming  the 
upper  and  posterior  parts  of  the  hemispheres.  In  the  intoA 
zior  of  these  ganglimis  there  are  a  great  nnnrfser  of  very  fine 
nervous  filaments;  ihese  unite  /&  its  superior  ^dgB  into 
bundles,  which  theii  diverge  towiutls  the  convictions  in  the 
form  of  rajrs. 

The  two  portsonsof  the  crura  cerebri  niay  be  isepamted  from 
each  othier,  either  by  a  bbw-pipe  or  a  strsam  of  water  before 
they  enter  their  ganglions;  but  aftei^  that  any  fiurther  ^mti* 
tioB  bcoomes  impossible^  The  anterior  bundles  ef  the  thahiK 
mus.tniverse  the  striated  bodies,  and  ave  distinetly  seen.  The 
masses  styled  optic  tbalami  and  striated  bodies,  IhercCbre, 
are  tiiue.gaii|^bBB,  in  whieh  tbe  primary  bundles  of  tbe  hndn 
are  imxeased  m  their  progrses  to  completion  in  the  convohi* 
tiomu  The  faultiBess  of  the  ordinary  mode  of  dismction  will 
now  be  appaient,  wbicb,  instead  of  tiadng  the  masses  from 
their  iiidimenteffy  state  upstsidi  to  completiDn,  mutilates  and 
dflBtioya«  thai  pacts  in  ffaeir  oomplete  state. 

Opm  droomstanbe it  isimpdrtant  toiemarL  The  nenms 
faarimli  are  lbss  NUxsBinis  aur  labosb  in  the  posterior  and 
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iniddle  than  in  the  anterior  region.    In  the  latter  tirey  are 

^BBY    NUMSBOUS,   BTTT    ALSO    VEET    siCALL.      Tblff  eXpIaiflS 

^hj  the  organs  sittiated  in  the  forehead  are  observed  to  be 
ttnaller  and  mote  nmnerous  than  those  which  fie  in  the  occi- 
pital region. 

Dra  GbiD  and  Spurzhdim  were  the  first  to  discover  the  true 
jnirpose  of  the  optic  tfaalami,  and  to  ascertiun  the  real  origin 
of  the  optic  nerve  from  tfae  qtiadngeni&al  bodies. 

The  convolutions  of  tne  brain  consist  mtemaOy  of  wUte 
fibres,  covered  externally  with  feineritibiis  substatrce*  Thes^ 
wtiiie  fibres  are  of  unequal  length.  Many  of  thefai  terminate 
almost  immediately  beyond  the  walls  of  the  ventricles  7  olheta 
ttt^nd  to  distances  gr«»(er  as  they  run  more  towardif  the 
tenure  of  the  convolutions;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  this 
tftiftictote  that  convdudons  appear,  the  short  fibres  reaching 
Miy.  Co  the  bottom  of  the  anfractuosity,  and  the  long  ones  to 
the  surface  of  the  convolutions. 

When  a  oocivolution  is  cuft  across  vertScally,  the  white  sub* 
(Mance  wttl  bis  observed  oi^  greater  thickness  at  Ae  bottom 
thin  at  the  top.  This  Is  exphmied  by  the  difl'ierent  lengths 
Aid  terminations  of  the  fibres  ah-eady  mentioned.  A  clean 
Mt  shows  the  white  subststoecf  as  a  simple  mass ;  but  it  may 
nevertheless  be  sh6wn  to  consist  of  two  distinct  hiyers  meet- 
ing m  the  middle  line^  and  simply  agglutinated  by  a  very 
ddieate  nevrilema;  and  this  structure  is  of  great  importance 
m  understanding  the  pathological  appearances  of.  the  brain, 
as  ill  h^ttocephaltts,  in  which  the  convolutions  are  unfolded 
without  destroying  their  functions. 

It  was,  in  fact,  a*  ease  of  this  kind  that  led  Drs  G.  and  S. 
to  flivestigate  the  ttruetinre  of  the  brain  long  after  their  dis- 
covery of  many  of  the  organs.  A  woman  of  fifty-four,-  whose 
be«d  was  gready  eolatged,  was  still  as  active  and  inteUigent 
m  her  oompaiiions;  whence  Dr  Gall  inferred,  as  Tulpius 
hod  done  before  him,  that  the  brain  conld  not  be  disorganized 
or  destroyed  in  the  way  that  was  generally  supposed,  but  that 
its  strocture  mdst  be  very  different  from  what  it  was  believed 
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to  be  to  admit  of  such  a  change  without  destruction  of  ita 
function.  When  this  woman  died,  Dr  Gall  found  about 
.four  pounds  of  liropd  serum  in  the  ventricles.  The  confo- 
lutipns  of  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  and  of  the  ooroaal 
surface  had  entirely  disappeared ;  but  nearer  the  base  they 
were  distinct  in  different  degrees.  In  the  interior  of  the  ca- 
vities the  fibrous  structure  was  very  oonspicuouSi  Ifs 
Spurzheim  saw  this  head  dissected  at  Dr  6aU''s.hou8e^  and 
from  that  moment  their  anatomical  inquiries  received  a  new 
impulse;  and,  after,  many  experiments,  they  succeeded  in 
.imitating  to  a  considerable  extent  the  changes  produced  l^y 
disease.. 

If  a  convokition  be  cut  vertically  across  to  its  base,  a  very 
gentle  pressure  with  the  finger  on  the  cut  surface  will  suffice 
to  separate  its  two  fibrous  layers.  At  the  base  of  the  convo- 
lutions this  separation  is  arrested  by  an  intercrossing  of 
fibres,  afterwards  to  be  noticed.  The  same  separation  may 
be  ea3ily  effected  in  a  convolution  hardened  in  alcohol  or  di- 
luted acid;  and  it  always  will  be  found  to  occur  in  the 
middle  line,  and  to  present  smooth  surfaces,  without  any  ^- 
pearance  of  laceration.  •  It  may  also  be  accomplished  on  a 
fresh  convolution  by  directing  a  small  stream  of  air  from  a 
blow-pipe,  or  water  from  a  syringe,  upon  the  cut  suriiice. 
And  even  from  within  the  ventricle,  after  lacerating  a  few 
fibres  at  the  base  of  the  convolutions,  a  portion  of  a  faeiiii«- 
sphere  may  easily  be  unfolded.  Keeping  this  structure  in 
view,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  to  what  ao  extent  the  hemisplmes 
may  change  in  appearance  without  much  actual  disorganisation, 
and  without  any  change  except  elongation  of  fibre,  which,  as 
in  the  optic  nerve  for  example,  we  know  does  not  destroy 
function. 

.  In  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  brain,  it  is  not  enough 
to  show  that  animab  have  a  brain.  It  is  necesary  to  determine 
the  particular  organs  composing  the  hemispheres,  the  resem- 
blances to  the  three  lobes  of  man,  and  to  the  individual  poiv 
tions  of  each.    From  not  attending  to  this,  Cuvier,  Tiede- 
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maoD,  Senes,  and  others,  deny  the  existence  of  the  poBteiior 
lobe  in  any  animals  except  man  and  the  quadrumana ;  and 
they  ground  tfidr  opinion  solely  on  the  cerebellum  not  being 
oovwed  by  the  brain  as  it  is  in  man.  But  this  is  demonstrated 
to  be  a  nnstake,  as  is  proved  both  by  the  structure  and  phyri- 
dogy ;  seeing  that  all  the  parts  which  in  man  go  to  form  the 
posterior  lobes,  and  the  corresponding  functicms,  are  acknow- 
ledged to  exist  in  the  inferior  animals^  But  we  must  pass  on, 
and  refer  our  readers  to  Dr  Spurzheim^s  pages  for  ftiU  proof. 
Such  is  the  exposition  of  )the  diverging  system  of  the  cere- 
bral masses ;  and  so  far,  at  least,  the  anatomical  views  of 
Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim  are  generally  admitted  to  be  cor- 
rect We  should  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  oonveif;ing 
fibres,  commissures,  or  fibres  of  union,  about  which  mapy 
anatomists  still  entertain  doubts ;  but  to  do  this  with  any 
d^pee  of  justice  would  encroach  too  much  on  the  limits  of 
our  present  Number ;  we  shall,  therefore,  delay  this  branch 
till  our  next ;  and  in  the  mean  time  beg  most,  earnestly  to  re- 
commend the  work  itself  to  the  careful  study,  especially  of 
our  medical  readers.  It  is  cheap  and  concise ;  and  the  plates 
which  it  contiuns  increase  exceedingly  its  practical  valqe. 
Indeed,  without  these,  we.  doubt  whether,  our  own  abstract 
will  be  suffidently  clear  for  ordinary  readers,  although,  with 
the  view  of  ensuring  accuracy,  we  have  as  far  as  posable  ad- 
hered to  the  words  of  Dr  Spurzbmn.  As  we  siud  before, 
we  have  purposely  avoided  the  discussion  of  disputed  points 
in  regard  either  to  ori^nality  or  facts,  as  we  hope  to  toucri  : 
upon  these  in  a  future  historical  sketch. 
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ARTICLE  III. 
LitTTBK  Jrom  Dr  J*  CoMM  to  the  EsUtob  ^  ih$  Eekm^ 

Sity — In  your  critique  on   the  pamphlet,  entitled    *'  Sir 

WilHiun  Hamilton  and  Phrenology, ^^  you  notice  one  passage 

Whidi  you  consider  woathy  of  a  serious  answer,  because  it 

contiains  a  statement  of  facts  apparently  at  variance  with  the 

principled  of  tliat  scieiice. 

The  argument,  as  quoted  by  ydu,  resolves  itself  in  three 

poihts  t-^Pirstf  That  the  acuteness  and  intensity  of  the 

fttricdonsof  the  external  senses  bear  no  sort  of  relation  to  the 

Bit&  bf  l!he  tespective  organs  of  these  senses.     Second^  That 

therefore  the  l^hrenologists,  in  teaching  that  the  intensity  of 

the  ihternai  faculties,  such  as  Benevolence,  Veneration,  &c., 

l!»ears  a  relation,  agteris  paribus,  to  the  size  of  the  cerebral 

Organs,  are  guilty  of  a  glaring  contradiction,  seeing  that 

^  i%emindy  which  in  one- instance  despises  the  dimensions  of  organs, 
^  im  another  servUelf  depends  npan  them,"  and  that  *^  the  divina 
"  ifitelligjence  of  a  man"  is  thus  made  *'  a  being  of  sack  Moated'  pit>» 
**  portions^  that  it  requires  space  as  a  condition  of  its  power ;"  and^ 
Idsfly,  that  it  liB  thus  made  **  more  laborioas  to  pity  or  to  love  than 
'*  to  8e€  oil  to  taste;'*  and'tiba<r''one  sctof  fiedivgi  thus  datiakid  an 
**  extent  and  play  of  their  physical  organs^  for  which  the  others 
^f  have  no  necessity.  Third,  the  complaint  is  made^  that  *'  of  these 
\'  anotnalies;  in-  the  very  principlea  and  eixplanation  of  tUe  sdenoe, 
^  the  volumes  of  Phrenoji)^  0fFe  no  sDlutml"  Tp  ihsm  thme 

charges  I  answer,  that  the  facts  assumed  in  the  first  are  fiot 

true;  that  the  anomaly  described  in  the  second  does  not 

exist ;  and  that  the  author^s  acquaintance  with  the  *^  volumes 

«  of  Phrenology^  has  quite  as  little  of  reality  in  it  as  his  facts 

and  anomalies.     First,  It  is  a  fact  admitted  by  the  highest 


*  Pi^  of  this  letter  is  copied  into  the  answer  to  Mr  JdBny  i  but  it  oontains 
so  many  valuable  obseryations  that  we  are  induced  to  transfer  it  entire  to  the 
pages  of  the  JounaL     It  was  first  published  in  March  1826.— Edit OB. 
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physbloipcal  authoritieB^  and  by  the  gr^at^st  AUtboriiy  pf  aU 

^^Natiice,  thiJ;  the  fimcitkNDs  of  the  five  aen$es  m-^  execqted 

with  a  degree  of  acuteness  and  intensity  ej^t^Hy  proppijUoD^^ 

cateris  parUmSy  to  the  develppmeot  of  tbeir  respsctiTe  organs. 

Monro,  Blumenbach,  Sosnunering,  Cuvi^r,  Magendie,  Geor« 

get,  and  a  whole  host  of  authors,  might  be  quotjsd  in  plwof^ 

but  one  i^  enough ;  and,  having  Blumelibach  nt  band,  I  turo 

to  the  section  on  Smdl,  and  find  asfidJows :— ^  While  anifnai^ 

^'  tf'tke  vfosi  acaie  xnuU  Jkeve  the  nasal  orgams  most  extsnsinely 
^  efioivedfjuncnelY  the  same  holds  io  regard  tptnme  liarbkrffw  na* 
*^  tiooi.  for  iiwtaooe^  in.tfae  bead.of  a  North*American  Ipdian/ 
''  (r^H-eieBted  in  one  of  h^  plaiflB)^ '  ths  iiUerrud  nares  are  of  an 
"  extrqord^nary  size,'  &c.  And  a|^iD^  '  The  nearest  to  thb>  in 
"  pwotof  magnitude^  are  the  iaterniu  nares  of  the  Ethiopians^  -^m 
among  whom  I  hare  seen  heads  very  different  from  each  othfflr>  but 
etjich  possessing  a  nasiU  organ  much  target  ih4n  th^i  ^e^crtbed 
bv  SiemmerinfJi — *  Th&se  anatomical  dservations  ae09r4  0i^h 
*^  tife  accounts  Btve^  by  the  most  respeetahk  travellers  concernwj^ 
"  the  tvonderftU  acuteness  qfsmetl  possessed  by  these  savages.*^ 

In  like  manner,  Dr  Monro,  primus,  no  mean  authority  t6 

put  agunst  a  nameless  pamphleteer,  in  treating,  in  his  Com- 

parative  Anatomy,  of  the  large  organ  of  smell  in  the  dog, 

says^ ''  the  seosibility  (of  smell)  seems  to  be  increased  in  proportion 
"  to  the  surface;  and  this  will  also  bb  pound  to  takb  place 
''  IN  ALL  THE  OTHBB  BEKSEs/    A  late  FreDch  physiolo|;ical  writer 

is  eq.UAUy  jsxpliic^t*    In  treating  of  tbe  nerves,  M.  Georget 

sgya  "  The  vobuffe  ,rf  these  organs  bears  a  uniforfn  relatioo,  in  all 
''  tl^  diffierant  apunajs,  to  the  esstent  and  force  of  the  sensations  and 
''  movem^pts  oyer  which  they  preside.  Thus^  the  nerve  of  smell 
"  in  the  dog  is  larger  than  the  Jive  nerves  of  the  external  senses 
''  tn  man." 

Secmdh/j  Having  shown  that  the  functions  of  the  external 
senses  are  influenced  by  the  size  of  their  organs,  it  follows 
that  if  the  same  rule  holds  in  regard  to  the  iMetnal  faeulties; 
if  neither  the  former  nor  the  latter  <<  despise  ike  ditnemtans 
«  of  their  organs,'^'*  and  if  it  is  not  «  more  laboi^ious  td  pity 
<*  or  to  love  than  to  see  or  taste,^  nature  is  guilty  of  no  ano- 
maly. Her  internal  organs  and  faculties  are  eoostitatsd  on 
principles  strictly  harmonizing  with  those  which  regulate  her 
external  organs  and  senses.    The  anomaly  complained  of, 
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therefore,    exists  nowhere  but  in    the  imagination   of  the 

hapless  author  of  the  pamphlet,  and  consequently  stands  in 

need  of  no  explanation. 

Thirdly^  In  regard  to  the  author^s  acquaintance  with  the 

<*  volumes  of  Phrenology ,^^  if  he  had  ever  read  them,  he 

would  never  have  been  guilty  of  stating  that  the  external 

senses  despise  the  dimensions  of  their  organs.  Dr  Spurzheim, 

in  p.  259,  of  his  Phrenology,  says,  *^  the  principal  condition 

''  to  an  acute  taste  is  certainly  large  gustatory  nerves  spread  over 
"  a  considerable  surface  ;  but  in  this  point  many  animals  suipan 
''  man."  At  p.  26z,  he  continues^*— <'  Many  animals  excel  man  in 
"  acuteneas  of  smell ;  thdr  olfactory  apparatus  being  much  larger. 

At  p.  264,  in  explaining  the  greater  acuteness  of  hearing  of 
some  animals,  he  says,  '^  It  is  anatomically  proved  that  the 

organ  of  hearing  is  in  many  animals  much  larger  and  more  per-- 
feet  than  in  man"    Dr  Spurzheira^  besides^  mentions  the  names 

of  many  animals  in  which  this  proportion  of  size  of  organ  to 

acuteness  of  sense  is  admitted  by  all.     What  state  of  mind, 

then,  must  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  have  been  in,  when  he 

gravely  asserted  that  the  senses  were  not  affected  by  the  size 

of  their  organs,  and  charged  as  a  sin  against  the  works  on 

Phrenology,  that  they  gave  no  solution  of  a  non-existing 

anomaly  ? 

Our  author  does  not  even  stop  here.     <'  Does  intensity  in 

'^  these  matters  (seeiDg;,  hearings  smelling,  &c)  increase  with  bnlk'? 
Or  does  a  giant  feel  more  keenly  than  a  dwarf?  Assuredly  the 
instructions  of  experience  are  exactly  the  reverse ! ! !"  So  says  the 

author ;  but  what  says  nature  P  She,  we  have  seen,  answers 

his  first  question  in  the  affirmative.    Now  for  the  second ;  an 

ant,  when  in  a  passion,  fights  with  deadly  fury,  and  a  bee 

feels  anger  as  well  as  a  bear ;  but  is  the  passion  of  the  insect 

equal  in  oAfok^  jTiMm^^  or  tn^^Ti^/^  to  that  of  the  bear  ?  Do 

we  not  perceive  that  a  shred  of  the  rage  of  the  latter  would 

mcHre  than  equal  all  the  passion  of  the  former  ?    It  is,  no 

doubt,  a  towering  passion  for  a  bee^  but  it  would  be  a  very 

litUe  one  for  a  dog,  and  still  a  smaller  one  for  a  man.    The 

mite,  which  walks  with  due  solemnity  on  the  mouldering  sur- 
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face  of  a  cheese,  has  legs  which  support  and  bear  it  along. 
The  ponderous  elephant,  which  moves  slowly  over  space,  has 
also  legs  with  which  he  accomplishes  his  purpose ;  but  will 
our  author  say  that  the  elephaatwould  walk  as  nimbly,  sup- 
ported on  the  legs  of  a  mite,  as  on  his  own^  and  that  intensi- 
ty in  these  matters  does  not  increase  with  bulk  ? 

This  analogy  is  perfectly  fair,  because  the  dwarf  and  the 
bee  feel,  smell,  and*  see,  well  for  a  dwarf  and  a  bee,  and  so 
does  the  mite  walk  well  enough  for  a  mite  ;  but  when  you 
come  to  say,  that,  therefcx^,  the  iniensUy  of  the  dwarf's  and 
the  bee^s  fediags  equals  that  of  a  giant^s  and  a  dog's,  and  that 
the  intensity  of  muscular  power  of  a  mite  equals  that  of  an 
elephant,  the  absurdity  becomes  strikingly  apparent,  and  the 
true  conclusion  is  perceived.  A.  C 


ARTICLE  IV. 


Phrenologieal  Review  cf  ^<  Thoughts  on  Rbliqion  and 
other  Subjects.  By  Blaxbb  Pascal.  A  New  Transla- 
Hanj  Iff  the  Rev.  Edward  Craig,  A.  M.  Oaon,  18S5.^ 

(from  a  cobrssfondent.) 

Phbbnology,  if  true,  although  a  recently-discovered  science, 
will  yet  be  found  in  harmony  and  accordance  with  the  sound- 
est principles  of  thinking,  and  with  the  most  accurate  views 
of  human  nature,  which  have  in  preceding  times  been  esta- 
blished by  the  most  highly-gifted  individuals  of  the  human 
race.  In  like  manner,  in  the  material  world,  the  sublime 
systems  of  Copernicus  and  Newton  would  scarcely  have 
survived  the  minds  which  first  conceived  them,  had  not  the 
succeeding  experiments  of  all  the  sons  of  science  proved  their 
truth.  But  this  point  bring  proved,  how  futile  have  been 
all  the  censures  which  ignorance  and  folly,  although  veiling 
ihemselves  in  the  sacerdotal  robe,  and  enforced  by  the  hand 
of  power,  once  thundered  forth  against  them  !  Equally  vain 
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upd  £uiile.]iaIl.|MEDy«  fU  imal)toia«»  agsin^i  Pbireiiolc^  «[« 
the  9car^  of  its  foUy— its  impiety-rits  d^gerous  tiendenpy, 
iorheiiy  by  an  ^ccumulaticm  of  proof  no  longer  to  be  withstoci^ 
by  mny  fair  and  competent  Inquirer,  it  shall  bp  clearly  set 
forth  as  true;  or,  in  other  words,  as  the  right  explanatiqo  of 
a  portion  of  the  divine  creation,  and  that  portion  the  qi09t 
important,  of  man,  the  head  of  this  lover  world. 

Most  satisfactory  evidence,  both  direct  and  indirect,  has 
already  been  brought  to  bear  upon  this  subject ;  but  in  the 
present  article  we  mean  to  confine  oursebres  to  the  argument 
in  its  Iky^our^  which  will  result  from  the  perception,  that  thfi 
views  of  an  individual  who  has  long  been  ranked  amongst  this 
most  deeply^tfiinking  of  the  sons  of  literature,  and  who  lived 
two  centuries  before  the  discovery  of  Phrenology,  are  yet  in 
perfect  and  striking  accordance  with  its  inductions. 

We  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  notice  the  valu- 
able addition  to  our  trqmlated  literature  which  the  present 
translator  of  this  excellent  work  has  given  to  the  public,  of 
a  ¥etmn  morp  co^ete,  fr^e^  elegant,  and  iiationaly  tlfw  has 
preyiQUsly  appeared  in  opr  Iftnguage.  PasqJ  |x|^y  ^qw  be  con- 
sidered $s  naturali^ped  amongst  U9>  ^^  t»tte^  witl}  ^  i;«glish 
dress  which  appears  to  suit  him  as  well  as  his  native  costume. 

Before  we  commence  our  task  we  will  advert  for  a  moment 
to  Mr  Dijg^ld  Stewart'^s  theory,  who  states,  that  *'  a  genius 
*'  for  mathematics  is  gradually  formed  by  particular  habits 
*•  of  study  or  of  business.'*"  Not  exactly  in  accordance^  how- 
ever, with  this  principle  of  philosophy  is  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  memoir  of  PascaPs  life :— "  To  trace  etfep^s 

"  «p  to  their  causes  was  one  of  his  chief  pleasures^  &c.  "  His  fa- 
'^  toer^  however^  fearful  that  this  evidently  stronr  predilection  for 
'^  sdiei^tUic  pursuits  would  delay  his  progress  in  toe  attainment  of 
f  ciflsvcal  learoinr,  agreed  with  hU  friec^  that  they  should  xefrs^in 
f'  from  sneaking  of  such  topics  in  his  presence^  and  this  opposition  to 
**  his  evidently  ruling  tendency  was  on  principle  carried  so  far,  that, 
"  on  his  making  an  application  to  his  ftitiier  to  be  permitted  to  Ifwon 
m^pnatics,  the  permission  was  positirelj  withheld,  till  he  should 
h^ve  mastered  the  Qreek  and  JLatin  languages.  In  the  mean 
dme  he  obtained  no  other  infbrfflation  on  the  subject,  but  that 
^    ^— ^  ^113  ^  science  which  related  to  the  qxiepaion  of  bq^> 
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out  the  ndatioDs  Yttii^  exited  Ibe^^n  t1^.  Bi)t  beyoBd  ikb 
general  iaformation  he  was  forbidaen  to  i]U|aire }  and  all  books 
qp  the  sulgect  were  poBitirely  Ibrliiddpn  to  hiiQ.  This  vague  de^ 
*'  fioition^  however^  was  the  ray  of  lignj;  which  guided  \ivax  onwara 
''in  ma^ematical  study.  It  became  the  subject  of  continued 
'^  thought  In  his  pky-hours  he  would  shut  hiipvelf  up  in  «q 
"  empty  roon«  and  draw  with  chalky  on  -  the  floor^  triangles^  paral- 
"  lelograms,  and  circles^  without  knowing  their  scientific  names. 
'*  He  would  compare  these  several  figures^  aAd  would  examine  the 
**  rdatioiii  that  tn^ir  i^vc^r^  lii|ea  b^  to  ^ach  qther  i  f^pA  in  ^v^ 
''  way  he  gradu^ly  arrived,  at  the  proof  of  Uie  fact^  tl^t  t)ie  s^m 
''  of  all  the  angles  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  two  right  angles^  whidi 
"  is  the  3Sd  proposition  of  the  1st  book  of  Budid.  The  yooag 
**  gjaoineter  had  just  attained  tlf  is  point,  wb§n  bis  fot^ep  surprised 
*'  him  deeply  occupied  in  the  prohibited  study." 

Now  any  reader  of  common  sense  must,  on  reading  the 
preceding  account,  feel  convinced,  that,  however  PascaTs 
*^  genius  fo^  mathematics^  might  have  been  improved  and 
brought  to  perfection  by  these  "  habits  of  study,'*'  still  the 
genius  must  have  been  innate  which  could,  unaided  by  the 
instruction  or  guidance  of  others,  and  even  in  defiai^ce  of 
(l^e.pat^n^al  prplli^^tiQn,  have  devise4  ^^^  sqccessfully  pui«i 
sued  ^^  habits  of  study^'  so  peculiarly  his  own.  The  me- 
moir goes  on  to  state,  that  "  at  twelve  years  of  age  Pascal 

**  read  through  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  without  feeling  the  need  of 
*'  any  ex{^attation  from  teachers ;  and  at  sixteen '  he  composed  a 
"  treatise  on  conic  sections,  which  was  considered  to  possess*  very 
*'  extraordinary  merit."    In  the  faifx,  8f  such  examples,  how  can 

Wy  ««-fS*8f^  pl>i}o«>pb€r  wptinpe  \9  WS^rt,  tl^fjt  ^^  men 
are  boFB  with  equal  mental  fcculties,  andfhat  the  difibi^nees 
observably  amqog  them  are  q^in^  either  to  education,  or  to 
the  aodidental  circumstanoos  in  virhi^b  they  9ir9  pl9€^  P 

It  thus  appears  evident  that  PascaFs  own  history  issi  oonvinc- 
wig  proof  of  the  ^ruth  of  P|irenology.  We  wjU  now  ende«r 
vouf  to  show  t^e  perfect  accordance  of  some  of  his  views  and 
thoughts  i^rith  the  phrenological  system, .  although  the  limits 
to  w||ich  we  must  necessarily  confine  ourselves  will  render 
oiir  poouderfttipn  of  thi^  suty^t  "^^ry  cursory  ^d  imperfect 
We  shall  take  hiB  thoughts  just  as  they  occur  to  us. 

''Tilings  have  various  cj^ualities,  and  the  mind  various  hicltna- 
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**  iSmmij^  naMifi^  fffnenU  iUe^nmphf  to  the  mind,  neUker  does 
*^ik€  mndapptv  tUe^  simpfy  io  any  suhfeci.  Henoe  tbe  tame 
^'tiiifa^  will  at  different  timei  produce  tears  or  laughter.**    This  is 

because  there  exists  a  plurality  of  organs  of  the  mind ; 
many  of  them  frequently  act  simultaneously,  and  it  is  pr«>- 
bably  seldom  that  one  acts  alone.  But  were  the  organ  of  the 
mind  one  and  indivisible^  the  converse  of  Pascal's  observa- 
tion would  be  true  ;  every  thing  would  present  itself  amply 
to  the  mind,  and  the  mind  would  apply  itself  simpiy  io  every 
subject.  In  such  a  case,  what  would  become  of  the  metaphy- 
aciaaV  favourite  theme,  the  association  of  ideas  ?  This  effect, 
in  a  phrenological  view,  is  resolvable  into  organs  acting  in 
combination  with  each  other,  and  mutually  exciting  each 
other,  (in  a  ratio  proportionate  to  their  degrees  of  natural 
force  and  activity)  until  such  frequent  acts  of  certain  of  the 
mental  faculties  in  combination  constitute  the  habit,  which 
is  defined  to  be  ^'  a  power  in  a  man  of  doing  any  thing  ac- 
"  quired  by  frequent  doing  it."" 

*^  A  man  may  be  possessed  of  sound  sense/ yet  not  be  able  to  ap- 
**  ply  it  equally  to  alL  subjects ;  for  there  are  evidently  men  who 
**  are  highly  jodicioas  in  certaio  lines  of  thooght,  but  who  fail  in 
''  others."    This  assertion  is  highly  phrenological,  and  its  truth  is 

proved  by  every  day'*s  experience ;  but  it  is  only  explicable 

on  the  ground  that  there  exists  a  plurality  of  organs  of  the 

mtnd.  ^» 

''  There  are  two  sorts  of  minds,  tbe  one  fiithoms  rapidly  and  deep- 
''  ly  the  principles  of  things,  and 'this  is  the  spirit  of  accurate  discri* 
**  miimtion ;"  (in  other  words,  the  result  of  Oompariton,  Gansality, 
''  and  Wit;)  "  the  other  comprehends  a  great  many  principles  with- 
'^  out  confusing  them,  and  this  is  the  spirit  of  matnematics,"  (giFen 
**  by  u  larger  development  of  the  knowing  organs.)  "  The  one  is 
'*  energy  and  deamess  of  mind,  the  other  is  eayingion  of  mind. 
'^  Now  tbe  one  may  exist  without  the  other ;  toe  mind  may  be 
*'  powerful,  but  narrow ;  or  it  may  be  expanded  and  feeble.**  Could 

a  Phrenologist  more  clearly  set  forth  the  difference  between 

the  effects  of  a  large  development  of  the  reflective  faculties 

ahne^  or  of  the  knowing  organs  cdone^  in  an  individual  ? 

The  acute  mind,  accustomed  to  judge  at  a  glance,  is  so  astonished 
when  it  finds  presented  to  it  a  series  of  mathematical  proposiliOBB 
''  where  it  understands  but  little,  and  when  to  enter  into  them,  it  n 
*'  necessary  to  go  previously  through  a  host  of  definitions  and  dry 
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nrinciplesy  that^  not  having  been  accuBtomed  thus  to  examine  in 
deiatl,  it  turns  away  in  di^ust"    This  is  the  case  wh&e  hrge  re* 

flective  faculties  are  combined  with  an  inferior  development  of 
Individuality,  Locality,  Form,  &c.;  and  thus  it  is  explained 
why  many  of  the  highly->gifted  intellects,  who  in  their  matu- 
rer  years  come  forward  as  the  master-spirits  of  their  age, 
distinguish  themselves  but  little  in  the  course  of  their  aca- 
demic studies. 

We  are  more  forcibly  persuaded^  in  general^  by  the  reasons 
which  we  ourselves  search  out^  than  by  those  which  are  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  minds  of  others^"  because  Causality  is  more  strong- 
ly eserdsed  in  discffoering  than  in  merely  comprehendinff 
reasons,  and  because  the  combinaHon  of  faculties  is  different' 
in  each  individual. 

''  Mind  has  its  own  order  of  p'roceeding,  which  is  by  principles 
"  and  demonstrations ;  the  heart,  has  anothep.  We  do  not  prove 
that  we  ought  to  be  loved  by  setting  forth  systematically  the 
causes  of  love ;  that  would  be  ridiculous."  The  mental  organiz- 
ation of  man,  on  phrenological  principles,  consists  of  feelings 
or  propensities,  moral  sentiments,  and  intellectual  faculties ; 
and  each  cH^an  must  be  acted  upon  by  its  appropriate  mo- 
tive. In  accordance  with  this  system  is  the  apostolical  de- 
claration, '*  I  will  pray  with  the  spirit^  and  I  will  pray  with 
•*  the  understanding  also."" 

There  are  men  who  speak  well,  but  who  do  not  write  welh 
The  place,  the  drcumstaaoes,  &c.  excite  them,  and  didt  from 
their  mind  more  than  tliey  would  find  in  it  without  that  extra- 
ordinary stimulus."    A  large  development  of  Language,  Ideality, 

and  Comparison,  with  a  favourable  endowment  of  the  organs 
of  the  mcM'al  sentiments,  will  suffice  to  constitute  an  interest- 
ing speaker,  especially  on  snbjectB  of  devotion  or  charity. 
Should  the  topics  to  be  discussed  relate  to  matters  of  fact 
and  business,  then  a  good  development  of  Individuality,  aid- 
ed by  several  other  of  the  knowing  organs,  will  be  requisite ; 
but  to  constitute  a  fine  writer  upon  elevated  subjects,  will  be 
required,  in  addition  to  all  the  above-named  faculties,  an  ex- 
traordinary development  of  Causality,  Concentrativeness,  and 
Wit.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  there  have  been  so  few  very 
fine  writers. 
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r*  Tbtt  J8  my  da|;"'«iir  ihecbUdnen ;  "  ihftt  suDnyaeat  k  mioe." 
Tkm  fs  Idife  lioguiiikkg  i^ad  Ibe  lexemplifioatioB  of  ilm  iMurpation 
'5  pf  tjhe.  .whole  ewt^"    This  19  t;he.  natuji^  acting  of  Aapdritiveness 

mdSd/^sUeftti  which  are  innate  and  not  acqmred  feel- 
ings, 

"  Pity  for  the  ynfortunate  is  no  proof  of  yirtue;  on  the  contrary, 
it  18  found  desirable  to  make  this  demonstration  of  humanity,  and 
**^  €6  acquire  at  no  expense  the  repatadon  of  tendemesB.  Pity  ^here- 
*'  fore  is  little  worth."  The  pity  here  spoken  of  is  the  result  lof  f^e  iji 

.A(q[lirab«tiGK»,  qojt  9^  Beqevolence ;  fair  tl^e  lai^V'^m^ioc^  if 

it  eould ;  the  pity  of  the  former  is  then  merely  counterf!»t. 

'^  Though  men  have  no  interest  in  what  they  are  saying,  it  will 
**  not  do  to  infer  from  Aat  absolutely  that  they  are  not  guilty  of 
''  fiMiood ;  fei^  there  are  some  who  lie  simply  for  lying  sake."  This 

is  a  painful  truth,  too  fiilly  evidenced  by  examples  in  high  and 

]oW  m^9  such  as  Lpuis  the  Eleventh,  J.  6.  &c.    This  vice  is 

the  result  of  a  very  large  SecreHveness^  large  Wonier,  with 

a  deficient  endowment  of  ConsciefUwusness,  and  an  absence 

pf  all  reli^ous  principle. 

I  cannot  admire  the  man  who  possesses  one  virtue  in  high 
perfection,  if  he  does  not  at  the  same  time  possess  the  oppo- 
"  site  virtue  in  an  equal  deme,  as  in  the  case  of  EpaQiinondas,  who 
'/  ttnitid  the  extremes  of  vdJpur  an4  of  meekness."    A  universally 

gopd  deyelppment  is  required  to  form^  character  of  supierior 

excellence.     On  a  similar  view  of  the  universality  of  virtue 

or  holiness,  t{^e  Scripture  says,  speaking  of  the  law  of  Grod, 

as  it  is  required  to  reign  in  the  heart  of  man,  **  If  a  man  of- 

"  fend  in  one  point  he  is  guilty  of  all." 

"  This  I  is  hateful ;  and  those  who  do  not  renounce  it,  who  seek 
"  no  further  than  to  cover  it,  are  always  hateful  also.  It  is  essentially 
^'  unjust,  because  it  will  be  the  centre  of  all  things ;  tl  is  an  an- 
'^  DOfaoce  to  others^  t^ecanse-it  will  serve  itself  by  them ;  for  eac^ 
''  individual  I  is  the  enemy  and  would  be  the  tyrant  of  all  the  others." 

This  offensive  I  is  the  result  of  a  too  predominant  deve- 
lopment of  the  organs  of  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approba- 
tion  ;  it  establishes  the  reign  of  selfishness  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  reign  of  love ;  nor  will  its  baneful  influence  be  ever  ex- 
terminated from  the  human  mind,  except  by  the  dominion 
of  that  charity  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  which  "  aeek- 
"  eth  not  her  own.^' 
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<^  Man  18  evidendy  made  for  tlliinkmg.  Thou^t  is  all 
**  his  dignity  and  all  his  worth.^  The  reflective  faculties 
dre  ind^  exoeUent,  and  their  organs  are  not  possessed  by 
fhe  aftiffiftl  crealSon. 

<^  iThe  heart  has  its  reasons,  of  which  reason  knows  no- 
*^  thing.  It  is  the  heart  which  feels  God,  and  not  the  rea- 
soning powers.^  Every  one  must  feel  the  truth  of  the  sen* 
timent  thus  beautifully  expressed  in  popular  language.  To 
render  it  phrenological,  we  must  substitute  ^^  moral  senti^ 
menta  for  heart  i^  and  how  far  more  philosophical  and  rational 
is  the  statement  thus  rendered !  There  are  few  ^n^i-phreno- 
logists  who  do  not  believe  that  '^  the  brain  is  generally  the 
«  organ  of  the  mind.*^  Is  then  the  organ  of  the  mind,  or 
the  intellectual  part  of  man,  totally  dissevered  from  and  ua- 
connected  with  the  organ  of  his  feelings  and  afl^tions  ?  It 
would  be  ahnost  as  comprehennUe  that  the  intellect  of  a 
mftB  should  leade  in  one  body,  and  the  affeetionli  of  the 
save  individual  in  another.  ' 

<^  The  way  of  Grod^  who  does  all  thingsr  well,  is  to^  plant 
*^  rdigion  in  the  understlanding  by  isasoning,  and.m  the 
<<  heart  by  his  grace."^  Substituting  intellectual Ji^ties  for 
<<  understanding,'"  and  moral  sentiments  for  '^  heart,"  how 
perfectly  phrenological  b  this  passage^  and  how  does  it  show 
the  harmony  between  Christianity  and  Phrenology!  God 
has  endowed  man  with  intell^tual  fhculties,  and  he  shows 
him  that  in  his  Creator  all  wisdom  centred,  and  that  holiness 
is  hap(»nes6.  God  has  giTcn  man  moral  feeMngs,  or  affec- 
tioii^,  aUd'he  oflfers  to  him  motives  for  the  exercise  of  his 
unbounded  submission,  love,,  and  reverence. 


'^  Whali  thmk  yoii<is'liieiobjeet  of  tllose  men  who  are  playing  at 
f*  tenpis  with  saGh'ibteubeintenst  of  mind  and  effort  or  faody?-*«- 
*f  merely  to  boast  the  nf  xt  day^  among  their  friendsi  that  they  liad 
«  played  better  than  another.  There  is  the  springy  of  their  de- 
«  vOtMneBs.  Others  agaio^  in  the  satne  way^  toil  in  their  closets 
^  to  show  the  savans  tnat  they  Have  solved  a  question  in  algebra 
'f  which  was  never  solved  before.  Others  expose  themselves^  with 
'<  atlleast  equal  folly^  to  the  greatest  dangers,  to  boast  at  length 
''  of  some  place  that  they  have  teken."    The  Love  of  Approbation 

is  the  motive  which  stimulates  to  all  these  exertions. 
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"  Thfti  quaen  of  .erriM*,  whom  we  call  Fwuay,  or  Opioioii^  is  the 
"  more  deceitful  because  she  does  not  deceive  always.  She  would 
*'  be  the  infallible  rule  of  truths  if  she  were  the  infallible  rule  of 
*^  folsehood.  Who  confen  remita^OD  ?  Who  gires  respect  and  re- 
"  Deration, to  persons^  to  books^  to  great  men  F  Who  but  opinion  ? 
''  Opinion  settles  everv  thing.  She  constitutes  beauty^  justice, 
'^  happiness,  which  is  tne  whole  of  this  world."    What  gives  this 

power  to  '*  opinion,^  but  .that  innate  Love  qf  Approbation 

which  exists,  in  various  degrees  of  force,  in  every  human 

being  ?  The  large  development  of  this  organ  forms  a  national 

peculiarity  in  the  heads  of  the  French  people  generally,  and 

thdr  manners,  their  customs,  their  modes  of  thinking  and 

acting,  are  formed,  to  a  wonderful  extent,  upon  the  bans  of 

this  feeling  alone. 

**  Do  not  wonder  that  this  wise  man  reasons  ill  just  now;  a  fly  is 
**  buaaingby  his  ear;  it  is  quite  enough  to  unfit  him  £[>r  giving  ^jDod 
'^  counsel,  if  you  wish  him  to  see  the  rights  of  the  case,  drive  away 
that  insect  which  suspends  his  reasoning  powers,  and  frets  that 
mighty  mind  which  governs  cities  and  kingdoms."    How  forcibly 

does  this  passage  express  the  dependence  of  the  meBtal 
powers  on  physical  organization !  How  peifectly  does  it  ac- 
cord, with  the  language  of  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  oi  our 

sdenoe  !*  ''  The  human  mind,  placed  in  a  material  world,  cannot 
*'  act,  or  be  acted  upon,  but  through  the  medium  of  an  organic  ap- 
**  paratus."  Yet,  as  this  same  writer  continues,  ''  the  laws  of 
*f  thought  have  been  expounded  with  as  much  neglect  of  organization 
''  as  if  we  had  already  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil  i" 

'*  I  can  readily  conceive  of  a  man  without  hands  or  feet,  and  I 
''  could  conceive  of  him  without  a  head,  if  experience  had  not  taught 
''  me  that  by  this  he  thinks."    Pascal  here  states  his  conviction, 

that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind. 

''  It  is  dangerous  to  show  man  unreservedly  how-  nearly  he  re« 
*  sembles  the  brute  creation,  without  pointing  out  at  the  same  time 
^  his  ^eatness.  It  is  dangerous  also  to  exhibit  his  greatness  ex- 
'  dusively  without  his  degradation.  It  is  yet  more  dangerous  to 
'  leave  him  ignorant  of  both,  but  it  is  hignly  profitable  to  teach 
^  him  both  together.*"    Phrenology  teaches  that  the  nature 

of  man  is  animal,  moral,  and  intellectual. 

**  Pride  has  so  thoroughly  got  possession  of  us,  that  we  are  pre- 
"  pared  to  sacrifice  life  with  joy,  if  it  may  but  be  talked  of."    The 
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Bendment  of  3^ff^€9i$em  is  innate,  and  its  predoniBaiit  action 

is  pride. 

''  Notmthstaodinff  the  np;ht  of  all  tlMse  mitenswltielL  wiiog  us 
and  threaten  oaroertniclioo,  ve  have  Hill  an  instinct. that  we 
cannot  reprees,  which  eleratai  us  abore  our  somiws."    The  len* 

timent  of  ffope  is  likewise  innate ;  hence  it  is  inextinguish- 
able ;  and  how  invaluable  is  its  assistance  to  suflPering  hiv 
inanity! 

*'  The  most  impottant  ooncern  in  life  is  the  dtoice  of  an  occnjNil 
**  tion ;  yet  chance  leems  to  decide  it;  cuBtom  makes  maaont^  sol* 
"  dkn,  bricklayen^  ^c  Now  we  do  not  conceiTe  that  nature  is  so 
''  uniform.  It  is  custom  which  does  this^  and  carries  nature  with 
*'  it.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  nature  prevails,  and  binds 
man  to  his  specific  object,  in  defiance  of  custom,  whether  bad  or 
good."  ''  It  is  a  lamentaUe  thing,"  says  Dr  Spurzheim, "  that  few 
persons  stand  in  the  situations  for  which  nature  partici:Jar1y  fitted 
them.  This  soldier  ought  to  have  been  a  clergyman,  that  clergyman 
**  a  soldier;  and  here  we  see  a  shoemaker  who  was  intended  for  a 
poet,  and  there  an  advocate  who  was  designed  for  a  shoemaker.'^ 
''  The  will  is  one  of  the  nrincipal  sources  of  belief;  not  that  it 
produces  belief,  but  that  tnings  appear  tme  or  fidsa  to  «s  aceerAn 
ing  to  the  way  they  are  looked  at."  Mr  O.  Combe  says,  '*  The 
propensities  and  sentiments  shed  the  light  through  which  the  oc- 
"  currences  of  the  world  reach  the  mind,  and  reflection  perceives 
the  olgects  as  they  appear  under  this  illimnnation."  These  pas- 
sages appear  quite  accordant  with  one  another. 

'*  Do  you  wish  men  to  speak  well  of  you?  then  never  speak  well 
'*  of  yourself."  This  is  the  modesty  produced  by  Love  of  Approba- 
tion, Consciousness,  and  reflection,  and  it  is  very  common.  "  Twd 
*'  feces  which  resemble  each  other,  neither  of  which  is  ludicrous 
"  ajone,  ezdte  a  smile  from  their  resemblance  when  seen  together." 
*'  Wit,"  saysMr  G.  Combe,  "  appears  to  consist  chieflv  in  an  intellec- 
''  tual  perception  of  diflerence ;  of  congruity  amia  incongruity.** 

The  fact  mentioned  by  Pascal  appears  an  illustration  of 
this  definition  of  wit.  An  unexpected  congruity  is  per- 
ceived in  the  two  faces  which  strikingly  resemble  each 
other  amid  the  incongruity  of  their  belonging  to  two 
distinct  individuals,  and  by  this  perception  at  once  of 
resemblance  and  diflerence  the  organ  of  wit  is  agreeably 
affected,  and  a  smile  is  excited.  It  appears  from  the  above 
definition,  tvhy  the  eflTusions  of  wit  have  always  been  as- 
signed so  high  a  rank  amongst  the  operations  of  the  mind, 

since  it  requires  more  ingenuity  to  discover  two  things 
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wbidi  are  at  tbe  same  tiinfe  alike  and  diffi^ht,  than  two 
things  which  are  simply  alike  or  amply  different. 

**  ^niien  a  diaebane  painte  a  paasion  or  an  cfiect  naturally^  we 
"  find  in  onnehret  the«nitii  df  what  we  hcar^  amd  wkkkimi»tkete 
''  wkkaiU  our  kmmmg  H;  and  we  fiod  induced  to  love  Urn  who 
''  causes  us  to  ^^soo^er  it^  for  he  does  not  show  os  hi*  good^  but  cur 
*'  ofvit."  **  Each  propensity^  sentiment^  and  fiunilty,"  says  Mr 
Combe,  "  may  be  called  into  actirity  by  presentment  of  its  ofeject. 
**  Huipineas  consists  in  the  harmonious  gratification  of  the  ftcoltief, 
*'  and  the  jerj  essence  of  gratification  is  activity/' 

The  limita  within  which  wfe  muat  neoesaarily  eom^ue  oar 
dteervations  forbid  dur  extending  them  further.  But  we 
trust  we  have  shown  in  some  degree,  however  inadequately, 
thfc  strikitig  accordance  which  exists  between  Paseal^S'  views 
of  human  nature  icnd  those  to  which  Phrenolclgy  leads  us. 
It  is  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary  penetration  which  this 
great  iiiteileet  possesdied,  fbM  Its  uttmded  contemphdidns  an- 
ticipated in  some  measure  tbe  result  of  the  discovei^^'of  ^wo 
centuries ;  whilst,  en  tbe  oth^  biind^  Phrenology  affords  us 
a  Kght  i^herAy  w^  can  explain  matf;^  of  Pft^teafs  silhliln^; 
but  often  obscure  thoughts,  and  expound  the  reason  of 
things  where,  perhaps,  he  ^ere^ved  only  tbe  effect. 


ARTICLE  V. 

CASES  OF  MOBBED  CHANGE  IN  THE  BBAIN. 

The  first  case  is  one  of  Hypertrophy  of  the  Brain,  recorded 
in  the  Archives  Generaks  de  Mididney*  by  Scoutetten, 
D.  M.P.,  Aide-Major  4  P  Hopital  Militaire  de  Metz. 

Antoine  Peisset,  a  boy  of  5^  years  of  ag^  born  of  healthy 
and  well-constituted  parents,  presented  a  very  large  head, 
equal  in  size  to  that  of  a  full-grown  adult,  and  which  had 
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been  developed  insensibly.  The  forehead  was  high,  but  not 
prominent,  and  the  occipital  protuberances  had  acquired  a' 
great  magnitude.  For  a  long  time  he  did  not  complain  of 
pain,  and  was  only  annoyed  by  the  weight  of  the  head, 
which,  in  running,  was  suddenly  projected  forwards,  and 
caused  him  to  fall.  This  inconvenience  gradually  increased, 
and  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  occurred  very  often.  The  in- 
telligence of  the  young  patient  presented  nothing  remark- 
able ;  he  understood  and  retained  very  well  whatever  was 
said  to  him,  but  surpassed  in  nothing  other  children  of  his 
own  age.  When  he  sat  down  and  remained  quiet,  it  very 
often  happened  that  he  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  but  with 
no  unusual  appearance. 

All  the  functions  of  young  Peisset  were  performed  with 
regularity,  and  no  apparent  cause  had  yet  occurred  to  dis- 
turb them,  when  on  a  sudden,  on  the  1st  day  of  September, 
18S3,  the  appetite  disappeared,  thirst  became  urgent,  and 
dull  pain  was  felt  in  the  epigastrium.  The  abdomen  re- 
mained soft ;  the  pulse  was  hard,  full,  and  frequent ;  in  re- 
gard to  the  enoephalon  there  was  little  alteration  in  the  in- 
tellectual functions;  but  there  was  a  considerable  drowri- 
ness  which  ceased  when  spoken  to.  The  alvine  evacuations 
were  rather  scanty,  but  were  promoted  by  castor-oil  and 
other  means,  which  caused  the  expulsion  of  several  worms 
without  any  amendment. 

During  fifteen  days  the  morbid  phenomena  offered  no 
perceptible  change,  and  nothing  w^  ordered  but  enjoUients 
and  light  soups. 

On  the  sixteenth  day  an  increase  of  all  the  symptoms  sud- 
denly occurred ;  the  intellectual  functions  were  completely 
abolished ;  the  pupil  of  the  eye  was  dilated,  but  the  iris  re- 
tained its  contractility;  respiraticxi  became  difficult;  the 
pulse  became  slower  and  softer ;  and  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon the  young  patient  expired  without  any  unusual  nervous 
symptom. 
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f  DI66BOTION. 

Head  very  voluminous,  eyideuUy  larger  than  that  of  aa 
adult  of  great  stature.  The  posterior  ootHe  is  especially 
very  much  enlarged;  the  eyes  do  not  project  beyond  the 
sodcets ;  the  abdomen  is  not  large ;  and  the  inferior  extremi* 
<t]es  are  rather  slender. 

On  opening  the  skull,  the  latter  is  found  to  be  from  one 
-  and  a  half  to  t^o  lines  in  thickness;  the  dura-mater  is 
strongly  adherent  to  the  skull,  and  its  vessels  distended,  but 
without  alteration  of  structure ;  the  pia-jnater,  very  red  in  all 
its  pdints,  presents  in  several  places  very  visible  sanguinolent 
exudations,  as  well  as  several  white  laminae,  formed  by  its 
thickening,  and  all  its  folds  and  the  choroid  plexus  are 
strongly  injected.  The  very  voluminous  brain  presents 
in  all  its  parts  a .  ctmsistenoe  greater  than  that  generally 
observed  in  a  child  df  five  years.  Its  substance,  of  a 
Tosy  hue,  offered  no  appearance  of  degeneraticm.  The 
unusual  devekqmient  of  liie  Inrain  had  taken  place  claefly 
at  the'iifiper  and  posterior  part  of 'the  hemisfJieres ;  and 
this  is  demonstrated  by  my  having  to  make  a  perpendi- 
cular incision  of  nearly  three  inches  before  arriving  at  the 
ventricles,  while  below  these  there  was  only  <Mie  inch  of  sub- 
stance. The  ventricles  contained  a  very  small  quantity  of 
reddish  seroaity. 

M.  Scoutetten  gives  this  case  of  hypertrqfrfiy  of  the  brain 
as  a  specimen  of  an  exceeifingly  rare  and  curious  affection 
never  before  observed ;  ^nd  he  takes  occasion  to  express  his 
astonishment^  that  tHe  intellectual  faculties  did  not  present 
any  extraordinary  degree  either  of  pfecodty  or  activity ;  and 
be  adds,  that  if  a  few  mcnre  such  cases  shall  occur,  it  will  be 
necessaty  for  physiolo^ts  to  admit,  that  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  cerelnttl  masses  %8  fiot  aiboays  attended  with  a 
great  degree  of  intelligenoe.  In  both  of  these  respects,  how- 
ever, M.  Sooutetten  is  wrong.  Other  cases  of  a  similar 
morbid  growth  are  on  record,  and  living  instances  not  un- 
frequently  present  themselves,  though  to  a  less  extent,  in 
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ridce^  and  sciofiiloiis  cbildren,  the  me  of  Bumy  of  whose 
heads  strikes  every  one  as  out  of  all  proportioii  to  thek  fedAe 
bodies.  In  Bsany  of  diese  oases,  whete  consideraUe  BtAfkj 
or  irritability  exists,  there  is  a  oonesponding  precocity  of 
mental  power,  whidi  often  excites  die  fondest  hopes  and  the 
warmest  admiration  of  the  parents,  but  which,  under  injudi- 
cious management,  ends  in  Utter  disappointment.  Urged  on 
by  the  brilliant  maturity  of  the  youthful  mind^  and  not 
aware  how  much  of  the  effect  is  dependent  on  an  irritability 
bordering  on  active  disease,  the  parents,  by  way  of  encou- 
raging and  fostering  talent  and  genius,  too  often  defeat  their 
object,  and  either  altogether  exhaust  the  little  real  energy  ex- 
isting, or,  by  exciting  too  much  and  too  long,  pave  the  way  for 
a  train  of  convulsive  and  nervous  symptoms  which  put  a  pe- 
riod to  life  itself;  where,  by  a  more  judicious  training,  and 
by  exercise  proportioned  to  the  state  of  the  constitution,  ta- 
lent and  health  might  ultimately  have  been  secured  on  a 
more  solid  basis.  Many  little  prodigies  thus  sink  into  an 
untimdy  grave,V)r,  by  pure  exhaustion,  become  unfit  for  any 
even  ordinary  mental  exertion,  and  pass  through  life,  not 
like  beings  moved  by  their  own  internal  resources,  but  con^ 
stantly  requiring  the  aid  of  others  to  help  them  on  their  way. 
Others  again  of  theSe  large-headed  children,  who,  like  that 
mentioDed  by  Scoutetten,  show  no  superiority  during  their 
earlier  years,  occasionally  shine  forth  at  the  age  of  maturity 
as  beings  of  a  higher  order  than  their  earlier  manifestations 
gave  any  reason  to  expect.  'Xhis  happens  when,  by  the 
lapse  of  time,  fiivourable  circumstances  and  restored  consti- 
tution, the  devek^ment,  which  originally  sprang  from  dis* 
ease^  becomes  animated  with  the  full  vigour  of  heakh.  It  is 
absurd,  then,  in  M.  Scoutetten  to  say,  that  if  several  such 
cases  as  that  of  young  Peisset  should  occur,  we  shall  then  be 
forced  to  admit,  that  sisse  is  no^the  onkf  comMion  of  superior 
power;  for,  without  waiting  any  longer,  we  have  already 
facts  more  numerous  than  a  man's  small  brain  can  hold  to 
prove,  that  other  condUhms  a$  well  as  eixe  muei  be  atkmdei 
to ;  and  if  the  Phrenolo^sts  become  tiriesome  by  constantly 
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calling  attention  to  the  ceteris  paribus,  their  excuse  is,  that 
still  it  is  overlooked,  not  by  the  vulgar  only,  but  by  men  of 
prbfessionaland  philosophical  eminence  ;  and  although  they 
are  thevDaelyes  almost  sick  with  the  repetition,  and  would 
gladly. have  it  understood  rather  than  expressed,  yet,  while 
the  public  remains  deaf  to  the  sound,  they,  disagreeable  as 
it  is  to  themselves,  and  to  those  who  do  listen,  must  only  cry 
the  longer  and  the  louder,  till  they  succeed  in  forcing  gene-* 
ral  attention. 

Thus,  in  the  case  more  immediately  under  consideration, 
it  was  solely  from  M.  Scoutetten  not  attending  to  the  signs 
of  diseases  which  he  had  previously  enumerated,  both  as  re- 
garding the  increased  vascularity  and  consistency  of  the 
brun,  and  the  sanguinolent  exudations,  and  white  laminae  and. 
thickening  of  the  pia-mater,  and  from  not  attending  to 
the  fact  which  be  Ikimself  had  stated  of  the  unusual  develop- 
ment having  taken  place  chiefly  at  the  upper  and  posterior 
parts  of  the  hemispheres^  or  region  of  the  sentiments '^and 
propensities,  not  in  the  anterior  part^  or  where  the  wgans  of 
the  intellect  are  situated,  that  he  was  led  to  wonder  that  the 
same  effect  does  not  always  follow  from  causes  essentially 
different ;  whereas,  if  he  bad  considered  for  a  moment,  that 
a  large  head,  remarkable  for  intellectual  power«  differs  from 
the  one  described  in  the  very  important  conditions  of  health, 
and  of  great  development  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain,  he 
would  at  once  have  recognised,  that,  although  size  was  a 
prindpal  condition  of  power,  yet  it  was  not  so  much  so  as  to 
supersede  all  other  circumstances.  In  other  words,  he 
would  have  expected  similar  effects  to  present  theqiselves 
only  where  the  causes  producing  them  were  also  umilar. 

As  the  growth  and  decrease  of  the  brmn  are  involved  in 
considerable  obscurity,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  lay  before 
out  readers  rather  a  singular  case  which  came  under  the  no* 
tiiA.  of  the  celebrated  Baron  Larrey,  and  which  is  narrated 
at  p.  41  of  that  author's  Memoires  de  Chirurgie^  &c.  It  is 
remarkable  as  an  instance  of  an  increased  size  of  the  head 
from  disease  being  followed  by  a  diminished  power  in  all  the 
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sensitive  and  intdlectual  functions,  and  by  tile  decrease  con- 
sequent upon  recovery  bring  attended  with  the  restoration 
of  these  functions  to  their  usual  state  of  activity. 

A  young  trumpeter  of  the  chofseurs  de  Peofgarde,  after 
a  fall  from  his  horse,  on  the  head,  was  tormented  forirvo 
yeatB  with  epileptic  attacks  so  close  upon  each  other,  that 
they  often  came  on  twice  in  one  day.  The  skull  was  de- 
formed, and  had  acquired  such  a  size  in  a  short  time,  that 
his  uniform-hat,  received  at  entering  the  regiment,  was  now 
five  or  six  lines 'too  strait  for  him.  The  eyes  were  very 
promifieot  and  almost  immoveable,  the  face  discoloured,  the 
pulse  slow  and  caudml,  the  respiration  laborious ;  the  con- 
tractions  of  the  heart  were  distant  and  scarcely  sensible^ 
The  extremities  almost  always  cold.  Standing  and  walking 
were  accomplished  with  difficulty,  and  all  the  sensitive  func- 
tions, and  sight  in  particular j  as  well  as  the  mental  facuT^les, 
•were  very 'much  weakened;  lastly,  every  thing  remained 
une  g^ne  et  vine  compression  sans  doute  concentrique}du 
xerveauj  the  effects  of  which  augmented  in  proportion  to  the 
vainatioiis  of  the  atmosphere  and  other  determinate  causes. 
Afker  a  large  bleeding  from  the  jugular,  the  applicatbn  bf 
several  cupping-glasses  to  the  nape  and  temples,  that  of  ice 
to  the  head,  and  mustard-baths  to  the  feet,  and  the  internal 
use  of  calomel,  1^  ittoxoB  were  applied  round  the  head,  and 
especially  in  the  course  of  the  original  lateral  and  posterior 
fontanels.  The  symptoms  diminished  gradually  and  pro- 
gressively,  so  as  to  render  the  attacks  slighter  and  rarer,  till 
at  last  they  disappeared  entirely,  and  the  patient  was  per- 
fectly cured  before  the  end  of  ten  months.  All  the  animal 
and  senative  functions  were  soon  re-established ;  andaie* 
markable  thing  is,  that  the  voute  du  crane  was  reduced 'iii 
its  circumference,  the  primitive  oonformatibn  of  these  bones 
was  gradually  reproduced,  and,  when  the  trumpeter  left  the 
hospital,  his  hat,  at  first  too  tight,  was  now  four  or  five  lines 
too  wide ;  so  that  a  reduction  of  eight  or  ten  lines  had  taken 
place  in  the  circumference  of  the  head. 
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08  enki^ement  $ni  Bubaequent  dimmtttioii  ia^e  mm 
of  the  bead  have  been  so  little  obsermi,  that  one  naturallj 
inclines  to  aak,  was  it  not  the  wteguucnts  that  were  sweUed 
and  agAiQ  restored?  From  Baron  Larrey^s  express  saendon 
of  the  sboUy  and  from  the  deeroase  extending  to  four  or  fire 
lines  hdbv  what  the  patient^s  head  had  origuially  been»  and 
from  Ijarrey^s  accuracy  of  observatioB^  it  is  diffieult  to  raise 
any  ivdil-fomided  doubt,  and,  knowings  aa  ve  do«  that  the 
brain  not  unfrequendy  deofeases  in  aae  from  diaease^  and 
that  the  head  assumes  also  an  inorease  of  vohime,  in  hydro* 
cephalus  Ibr  ioatanee,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  reeeive 
the  case  related^  and  apply  to  further  observation  finr  farther 
information.  Baron  Larrey's  practice  was  bold  and  de* 
ddedy  and  its  success  was  the  best  proof  of  its  bmg  judi- 
cious. 

Phrenologists  are  often  toU  by  their  opponents^  that  if  the 
new  philosophy  wore  true,  surgical  cases  would  unqiiestioiv> 
ably  be  found  to  afford  it  the  moat  direct  support  We 
hare  already,  on  more  than  one  oocasioni  explained  the  di& 
ficulties  attendant  on  thia  mode  of  inyestigaticn  in  so  far  as 
dmofaery  of  function  is  coBcemed»  and  have  endeavoured 
to  show,  that  no  man  unaeqnainted  with  the  true  philosophy 
of  mind,  and  with  the  otuation  and  bomdbuiea  c^  the  cese» 
bial  organs,  is  qualified  to  make  ncnusate  and  condiusive 
observations.  We  have  cited,  in  proof  of  this,  the  vague* 
ness  of  that  testimony  which  is  founded  on  the  patient  being 
able  to  answer  a  ringle  question  or  two,  and  which  is  often 
hdd  suflBcient  for  affirming  that  all  ^Jbctdtks  are  unim*. 
paired;  and  we  have  shown  that  any  part  of  two*^hirds  of 
the  whole  brain  connected  with  the  sentiments  and  propen- 
sities m^fat  thus  be  iqured  with  lenon  of  function,  and  yet 
from  the  other  third,  or  organs  of  the  intellectual  faoolties, 
remsining  untoudied,  the  whole  senses  or  faculties  of  the 
mnid  would  be  said  to  be  retained  in  full  vigour.  A  case 
illustrative  of  some  of  these  remarks  presents  itself  and  is 
worth  mendoning :  it  is  also  by  Sooutetten,  p^  89. 
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Kgal,  aged  94,  aoldim  fai  ihe  Mlh  Mgitaest  o<  Urn  li«^ 
wu  fottmiiiig  ifom  BomrgBB  in  18M»  wh^r«  A#  kad  d|^ 
coniemntd  to  Aemd  loiotMr  (Imvaiix  iDre^),  4fM(  zaft^e  h$had 
bems0(utal  times  sick,  ipUi  Iwentored  theiiniUiMy  haipHal ' 
at  MeUE  to  be  cvred  of  a  chronie  dibearse.    ^«t  a.  wc^  i^  > 
said  lAxmt  the  state  of  his  head  or  .mind  till  tkree.  dlQra  be-, 
fore  his  deaths  when  en  cedemataus  sweUiog  of  the  fovehead 
and  of  tihe  left  eyelid,  vifch  slight  headache^  were  reoMrised; 
in  the  evening  the  tongue  was  red  and  dry,  ibmi  grcwAf  • 
skin  hot,  pulse  quick  and  hard ;.  delirium,  whieh  was  iater«< 
rupted  by  asking  him  a  question;  vonnting,  drowetOfess, . 
dull  eye,  and  stiflhess  in  the  upper  extrenutie&    Died  next  • 

diy- 

On  disseodony  a  good  deal  of  disease  existed  in  the  abdgi-: 
men,  which  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose.  On  opening, 
the  head)  i  lapmUe  la  jahu  reenlic  of  the  posterior  lobe  of 
the  brain,  two  sbbbU  ulcerations  were  .maiofest,  whieh .  in-» 
teresled  oaiy  the  grey  nailer ;  th^  were  so  diqpeaed  that' 
one  waa  superior^  the. other  infericw;  the  hitter  was  of  no. 
oblong  oval  shape,  about  titr  lines  in  length;  die  former* 
was  less  extensive,  and  about  a  Hoe  in  breaddii  The  seetion 
of  the  tissues  rendered  evident  a  vascular  sanguineous  injec- 
tion greater  in  proportion  to  its  proximity  to  the  iikeratioRs, 
and  which  gave  a  colour  to  the  grey  matter  like  that  offices. 
of  wlae^  The  rest  of  the  brain  was  sound.  .  The  |n».maicr' 
presented  «  very  marbed  vasoulariQr,  eqiedally  at  tbb  poa^ 

TSnlOB  AWD  I.ATXBA&  FABTS  OV   THB  liOBXS  OV  TBM  "KSQm^ 

PHALON,  where  a  little  blood  was  even  extravasated ;  in  other 
parts  there  was  a  serous  infikraticn,  giving  to  the  pia-mater 
a  geladoofis  appearance* 

Here  then  is  a  case  of  extreme  interest  to  the  Pheeneio« 
gist,  and  yet  to  the  non-phrenologioa}  soigeonr  it  is  dto^ 
gether  witiiout  importance,  in  so  far  at  least  aa  the  laws  of 
mind  are  coneemed.  ^be  diief  seat  of  the  cerebrat  disease 
is  stated  to  have  been  in  the  posterior  latendjmrts  qf^  bbee, 
which  are  ascertained  to  be  the  organs  of  some  of  the  most 
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acdve  and  energetic  propensities  of  our  nature.    But  as  the 
intellect  was  not  apparently  deranged,  and  as^  generallj 
speaking,  its  operations  alone  are  inquired  into  as  connected 
with  the  brain,  it  seems  never  to  have  ocjcurred  to  the  me- 
dical attendant  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  state  of  the 
temper  or  feelings,  and,  accordingly,  the  only  point  that  trans- 
pires in  regard  to  them  is,  that  Rigal  was  on  his  way  firom 
Bourges,  where  he  had  been  condemned  to  hard  labour,  and 
where  he  had  been  frequently  sick.     But  he  must  have  been 
condemned  for  some  crime ;  ieuid  yet  so  little  had  curiosity 
been  excited  to  the  verification  of  the  physiological  functions 
of  the  part  diseased,  or  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  one,  that 
no  allusion  is  made  to  the  subject,  and  not  a  word  is  said  in 
regard  to  any  possible  connexion  existii^  between  the  dis- 
ease and  the  crime,  or  betweai  the  crime  and  the  general 
character.     Tlie  phrenological  surgeon,  da  the  other  hand, 
with  the  priilciples  of  his  science  dearly  before  him,  wotdd 
have  been  most  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  Rigal^s  habi- 
tual conduct  was  in  accordance  with  the  indicatioBS  of  his 
development,  and  whether  his  chancter  had  undergone  any 
change  after  the  invamon  of  the  disease.     And,  knowing  the 
function  of  the  part  affected,  he  would  have  been  ourioua  to 
know  whether  he  had  been  guilty  of  any  act  of  violenee 
arising  from  morbidly  active  Combativeness,  or  whether  the 
crime  and  disease  were  really  connected ;  but,  for  want  of 
the  preliminary  knowledge,  and  the  leading  motive  thence 
ariring,  many  sudi  opportunitioa  of  investigation  are  lost  for 
ever- 

M.  Scoutetten^s  case  and  many  others  lose  half  their 
value  from  the  vagueness  of  description  as  to  the  precise 
local  seat  of  the  affection;  and  if  the  lines  defining  the 
phrenological  organs  served  no  higher  purpose  than  the  lines 
of  latitude  and  longitude  on  a  map»  via.  that  of  identifying 
parts,  still  they  would  merit  universal  adoption,  and  science 
would  be  a  ga^**— 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

I 

Fhrentdagical  Anakfsis  of  iLL-rsMPSBy  Ill-humovr^  oodf 
lAi^iTdTURBy  compared  tifUh  the  Anafyeis  of  the  same  De^ 
JiUi^CharacUroiUempted  by  the  New  M<mMy  MagcuAne 
far  Juhf,  1826. 

It  is  none  of  the  least  attractive  features  of  Pbrenologjn  that, 
Cas  a  road  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  our  fel- 
loirB  and  oursdres,  it  is  as  sh<»rt  as  it  is  certain*  .We once 
ehaiicfid  to  listen  to  a  very  skilful  and  just  exposition  by  an 
able  AOfi-{>hrenological  friend,  of  the  kind  said  disgt^  of 
talent.  tOi  which  a  certain  English  chemist  owes  his  hi^  rank 
ia  the  smnttfic  world.  There  was  omch  sagarity,  with  some 
QoofasiMy  ia  the  statement,  which  occupied  many  ininjates. 
We  wci;e  eorious  enough  to  try  the  efiect  of  a  phrenological 
analyas ;  and  found  tfiat  we  could  put  the  whole  of  our 
fiieod^s  speech  into  as  many  words  as  were  necessary  *to  eoc- 
press  the  size  aad  proportionsrof  a  few  organs  which  indicate 
oertaiB  primitinre  intellectual  powers ;  aad,  had  we  seen  the 
actual  foreliead,  we  could  have  ocxne  to  the  sane  condusion 
without  the  aid  of  the  speedi,  which,  as  a  speech,'  we  nmch 
adottied.  * 

.  It.  is  SQ  rare  an  occurrence,  that  philosophers,  who  eepe^ 
eially  diatinguish  themselves  by  despising  and  vituperating 
our  views  of  nature,  favour  us  with  a  specimen  of  their  own ; 
that  wben  it  does  happen,  the  opportunity  for  a  ooiapaii. 
son  is  not  to  be  lost  In  the  New  Monthly  Magdzine^,  editjkl 
by  a  gentleman  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  name,  ami 
read  extensively  as  the  current  wisdom  of  the  day,  we  were 
lately  attracted  by  an  artide  entitled  *^  En^iak  MaLaiy^ 
wUch  we  found  was  not  indigestion,  but  IBJumnour.  This 
not  being  the  only  <^  111  that  flesh  is  hmr  to,^  the  occasion  is 
taken  to  define,  distingubh,  and  illustrate  ill-temper  and  ill* 

6 


natiue^  as  well  as  ilUhuoiour.  Now,  as  we  think,  with  gveat 
deference,  that  the  New  Monthly  has  made  hotch-potch  of  the 
sulject,  wheran  they  d^er  f^om  all  other  magazines  and  re« 
views  that  venture  at  random  into  the  field  of  human  nature 
onlf  as^A  wnety  of  th^  inutikf  we  shall  endeavour  to  sal  tb0. 
thi0p  affe^cma  in  queaiioi)  upon  a.  phreaolqgwial  hasie,.  attd 
ttam  that  position  do  oor  hiest  to  recall  the  Magasto^  ^^^^i 
its  wanderings. 

The  proper  order,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  aggra^ 
valioa,  is  ilklosaper,  ilUwmoiir,  and  ill-natuce. 

•  - 

Ir  Ii.UTEMMa,f->«When  a»y  quaUty  has  a  cetetnary,  the  eoB^^ 
tiemes  always  throw  li^^tjon  each  adier.    Let  us  dieA  heap, 
in  view  goo^^lanqiei;,  or,  aa  it  is  eminenlly  called,  tanqsiea*: 
Temper  la  dafiaed  in  Johnson^  *«  a  due  mixtasa  af.oaiiliavy 
qttalilita^''    This  is  agood  defimtmi  so.far  as  it  goea;  hsl  it 
has  the  fiiult  of  alt  the  old  dafinitians.of  the  ccinpotirts.pf* 
huvMm  natuiif,  it  is  useless  from  its  genendi^;.  lbs  qaalttias 
duty  mixed  are  not. specified.    Phreaobgy  points  oat  that 
hare  .the  Qoatmry,  or.  rather  the  atttagoaiang  qtwlirieft  aie^ 
on  the  one  hand,  the  piimitive  impuka  to  angv,  and,  on  thai 
other,  the  fieelings  thai  restnun  it,  namely,  kindnssydefeBenes^' 
jttstie^ fear :!•  offend,  sel&vespeot,. rafleetioB. .  All,  or  adue; 
praportion  of  thasa  last  acting  moos  powerfully  than  the  im.. 
pulse  to  angw,  anger  will  not  be  manifested.  This  maiy  ocoup 
in  tw&  wayS|  either  when  tint  restrsints  are  soipowerftitias  to 
ovecmaster  a  pootivdy  Strang  imfuilse  to  anger,  or  when  tlm 
impnlse  to  anger  is  uNxlerate,  and  the  balaaoing  fceKaga  and 
lefledkii  have  less  to  do*    The  fiiat  case  imll-  be  MKraiflMl 
ai^gar,  the  latter  will  be  poaitiKre  calmness  and  gosfleneai^ 
but  both,  as  a  due  mixture  of  the  feelings,  will  constitute 
tenqper*    IlUemper  is  the  want  of  the  due  miatttief'now  de- 
scried, from  which  ibllaars  the  fiequent  manileataCimi  of  the 
impulse  to  ai^r  in  excess.    Now,  anger  fcaing  an  esseO'^ 
tial  iuBotian  of  the  pnypensky .  hitherto,  for  want  of  a  mors 
oompreheiisive  name,  called  DeBtructiveness,  and  generally, 


wbm^t  the  noiiy  aad  boiatetottft  aovt,  ki  dUanoeintift  Cimtml 
tihreoM^  3I«leiDp(jr  b  jo^t  too-eMttj^ttcAed  CombaArtfiieto 
and  OtalracliiPtoettk  Tk&s  inooiivenieiit  waaksesi  in  ita  (sii# 
cefa  gofiadlly  holds  an  isveraa  lalia  to  die  oidowmtet  of 
tefleoliog  power.  It  is  oomimm  in  idiotSy  in  wIkhH  it  scts^  as 
a  fuke  ammal  impulse.  But  in  tlie  ilLtempeved^  a*  Imfgi 
organ  oT- Dtstroeliveness  laaj  odexist  with  large  organs  of 
Benemknee  and  GonsdeBtiousDeBS,  which  will  qperate  spon* 
taneously  the  moment  the  activity  of  DestructiTeness  idnles^ 
and  the  individual  voll  be  kind  and  just,  naj,  generous  and 
candsd»  till  aglun  irritated.  Tins  is  so  common  as  16  fauve 
fenndwi  k  sort  of  aphorism,  that  the  warmMlempered  are  al^ 
ways  wans-beaited.  There  is,  however^  n^giouads  fef  so 
genanl  a  rule ;  for  the  warm-tettpered  may  no^  havci « Jlijfgt 
BeneveleQce  and  CenseiaQtiousMss.  This,  to  be  auie^  as  mt 
shmll  afterwaids  show,  will  connect  them  with  the  iU-hutaoun. 
ed^  aadievmi  the  ill-natured;  bnt  these  two  last  ars  also^iUw 
tempered,  and  not  warm-hearted.  Bui  it  is  phrenologieidfy 
tnse,  that  the  simply  warm-tempered  man  is  also  kind  and 
jual;  for,  unless  he  has  also  large  Benevoleoee  and  Ccop 
soentionsBeBS,  he  is  more  than  w«ra»*tempepsd^  he  ia  ift. 
humoufcd,  pedhaps  ilL-natuied.  The  kind-heattsd  ^aSMDaie 
many  nevcrthetssB,  is  often  a  gieal  nuisanee.  The  rsemrwtnch 
ofUafitB,  as  regolatang  the  dnradoD  of  his  calm  and  kindly  ii^ 
tervals,  is  mi  important  inquiiy.  We  knew  a  sohrantwho^ 
after  many  years*  fbrfaearanee  with  a  hasty  master^  was  at  last 
jEoreed. to ghre up  his  place  as  untenable;  and  gave  as  the 
leaaon  his  master's  violent  temper.  He  was  told  that  he  well 
knew  that  **  it  was  no  sooner  on  than  it  was  of.^  Thik  he 
gnnfted,  but  replied,  ^  that  it  was  no  sooner  q^  than  it  was 

We  may  add  as  a  characteristic  of  the  merely  iU«tempered, 
that,  however  they  may  fret,  and  fume,  and  even  imprecate, 
they  win  not  seriondy  hurt  or  injure ;  the  better  feelings  of 
Benevolence  and  Justice  will  start  into  activity  even  during 
the  anger,  and  restnun  the  hand,  if  lifted  for  a  cruel  dr 
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dangerous  pdrpose.  Although  this  illastratipn  of  the  pl^eti-' 
olog^cal  analyins  of  ill-tamper  be  long,  the  analyw  itself, 
which  is  all  that  one  who  thinks  phrenologically  needs  when 
any  jdienomenon  of  human  nature  is  contemplated  by  .him, 
isi  simply  this,  that  ill-temper,  per  se,  without  ill-humour  and 
iU-nature,'  is  large  aind  easily-excited  Combativen^s  and  pe« 
struotiveness  coexisting  with  large  Benevolence  and  Conscnett- 
tiousness ;  and,  in  cases  of  excess,  without  average  reflecting 
power.* 

It.  iLL-HiTMona. — This  is  a  person'^s  selfish,  engrossment 
with  his  own  discontented  '  feelings ;  that  peevishness,  -or 
suUtoness,  or  moToseness,  which,  when  on  him,  he  has  the 
inclination  to  establish  as  the  tone  of  his  circle.  The  iU- 
humoured  man  is  intensely  sdfish^  and,  during  his  fit,,  is  al- 
together unconscious  that  any  one  else  has  a  right  to  have 
human  fediugs.  Now  selfishness  is  the  preponderance  of  the 
feelings  whose  object  is  self;  in  other  words,  of  the^propensi^ 
ties  and  lower  sentiments  over  the  higher  sdntiments,  which 
spontaneously  suggest  regard  to  thefeelingsofothers.«It  fellows 
-thkt  ill-humour  will  appear  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  piieponder- 
ance  of  the  selfish  over  the  social  feelings,  whenever  the  selfish 
feelings  are  disagreeably  excited.  We  shall  find  ill-huniour, 
therefore,  in  one  or  other  of  three  degrees;  1^/,  When  an.in- 
dividual  has  all  or  most  of  the  animal  propensities,  fraos 
No  1  to  No  9,  large  and  active,  while  Benevolence  and  Con- 
scientiousness, though  absolutely  capable  of  their  legitimate  ap- 
plication to  kind  and  just  consideration  of  others,  are  not  of 
such  power  as  to  counterbalance  the  strong  and  active  base 
of  the  brain.    Disappointment  in  love,  loss  at  play,  a  bad 


*  It  may  be  thought,  after  this  expoeition^  thatill-temper  is  rather  too  strong 
a  teim  for  mere  warmth,  without  any  other  anamiable  feelfaig.  We'  had  our- 
■dTts  that  impreiMott,  bat  adopted  it  for  the  sake  of  s^metry^  taking  cure  to 
limit  its  meaning.  We  rather  think  it  is  the  generic  term  which'  will  cover  aU 
the  three  defects  under  consideration.    We  so  understand  the  term  iU^tempend 

man* 
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dionQr,  a  stint  of  Uquor,  a  fit  of  auger f  a  dispute^  uriii  throw 
such  an  individual  back  on  self,  and  render  him  a  disoon^ 
tented  and  ill-humoured  companion,  idy  Add  to  this  de«9 
velopment,  in  anothei:  subject,  a  very  large  Love  of  Af^ran 
bation,  and'let  that  most  selfish  and  irritable  of  human  ieel« 
ings  be  disagreeably  affected,  or,  as  it  is  called, 'mcJrtified> 
and  aggravated  ill-humour,  with  increased  implacability,  will 
be  the  consequence.'  The  very  existence  .of  that  entitji;  callr 
ed  a  fellow-creature  is  then  forgotten.  3<{,  There  is  yet  n&r 
cesBary  another  obvious  element  to  establish  what  may  be 
called  the  tyranny  of  ill-humour,  and  that  is  a  large  Self- 
esteem.  The  two  first  individuals  mentioned,  particularly 
the  second,  will  rather  seclude  themselves,  and  will  oply;  be 
unpleasant  objects  of  oontemplat^n,  but  not  actual  visitations, 
unless  you  excite  their  anger  by  making  light  of  their  suf« 
ferings,  or  venture,  as  Shakspeare  says,  to  *^  claw  them  in 
their  humour  ;'^  but  your  ill-humoured  despot  is  your  Self- 
esteemer.  He  takes  the  chair,  gives  the  key-note  of  discon«- 
tent  to  the  company,  and  in  his  presence  no  happy  dog  shall 
bark,  or  cheerful  bird  sing. 

It  is  evident  how  it  may  happen  that  the  ill-humoured 
mi^  may  be  both  kind  and  just  when  the  fit  is  off.  He  ha^ 
Benevolence  and  Justice,  though  not  in  the  highest  endow*- 
ment ;  and  these  will  work  when  the  selfish  feelings  are 
quiescent;  but  only  then.  We  say  he  may  be  kind  and  just^ 
for  we  doubt  if  that  degree  of  the  better  feelings  which  the 
lower  when  excited^can  so  completely  master,  is  -an  endow- 
ment which  admits  of  the  higher  efiects  of  generosity  or  can- 
dour. 

III.  Ill-nature.— This  last  of  the  three  can  now  be 
eanly  distinguished  from  both  warm  temper  and  ill-humour. 
Seeing  that  the  ill-natured  are  necessarily  ill-humoured,  al« 
though  the  ill«^humoured  may  not  be  ill-natured,  ilUnatuce 
18  an  advance  of  the  unfavourable  compared  to  ill-humour. 
How  then  is  it  produced  ?  There  needs  no  positive  increase 
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of  the  Mlfiflh  feding%  isdading  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Ap« 
proiiatioii.  The  oontingeot  of  the  iU-humoured  in  diese  is 
quite  sufficient  for  die  ill-natured ;  so  that  the  ill-natured  are 
neither  more  nor  less  selfish  than  the  ill-humoured.  The 
£&ren0e  is  tiiis,  the  meidy  ill-humoured  can  be  kind  and 
just,  the  iU-natured  cannot ;  in  phrenological  language^  the 
ilL-natured  are  still  more  deficient  in  Beneyolenoe  and  Con- 
scientiousness than  the  ill-humoured.  Jobnson^s  definition 
of  ilUnatured  is  just,  namely,  **  habitually  malevolent,  want- 
*<  ing  kindness  or  good-will,  mischievous.^  Injustice  is  im« 
plied  in  malevolence  and  nusehief ;  for  the  ill-natured  are 
notoriously  unjust. 

It  will  readily  ifipear  that  the  ill-natured  man  acts  more 
m^  Ihe  iffenskfe  than  the  ill-humoured.  The  latter  mark 
within  the  bounds  of  his  own  sbaw ;  but  the  former  carries 
the  war  into  his  neighbour's  territory ;  nay,  pursues  him  to 
his  privaqr,  and  rejoices  in  dragging  him  fortb,  and  holding 
him  up  tx>  reproach,  scorn,  or  ridicule.  If  the  iU-natured 
are  yet  farther  armed  willi  wit,  Kke  Voltaire,  sarcasm  and 
satire  will  be  their  weapons,  Destructiveness  giving  wit  that 
biting  quality.  If  they  have  not  wit,  their  ill-nature  will  be 
the  direct  and  vulgar  expressions  of  mere  malice.  The  spirit, 
however,  is  the  same  in  both. 

From  this  analysis  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  and  it  may  be 
verified  in  nature,  that  ill  or  warm  temper,  ill-humour,  and 
ill-nature,  are  three  degrees,  of  which  the  first  only  can  exist 
alone ;  while  the  second  includes  the  first,  and  the  last  both 
the  first  and  seocmd.  Thus,  1^^  Ill-temper  is  only  large  and 
active  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  coexisting  with 
kindly,  just,  and  even  generous  and  candid  feelings ;  2d^  Ill- 
humour  includes  large  and  active  Destructiveness,  and  super- 
adds a  gencFally  large  ammal,  and  therefore  selfish  endow- 
ment, with  some  degrees  less,  than  in  ill-temper,  of  the  higher 
or  social  sentiments ;  and,  Sd,  Ill-nature  has  all  whioh  be- 
longs to  iU-humour,  with  a  still  greater  deficiency  of  Benevo- 
lence 4md  Conscientiousness.    A  tolerably-skilled  Phrenolo- 
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gist,  then,  could,  by  inspecting  three  suck  heads,  point  out 
the  merely  warm-tempered  man,-^the  iU-tempered  imd  iU^ 
humoured  man,*->-and  the  ill-tempered,  ill-faumoared,  and  ill- 
natured  man,— *by  their  orgamzation  respectivelj. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  which 
happened  to  be  rather  forward  in  detiding,  without,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  comprehending  the  view  of  human  nature 
offered  by  Phrenology,*  defines,  distinguidies,  and  accounts 
for  the  three  comfdaints  in  question :— *-  * 

An  ill-tempered  man  is  impatrent  of  trifling  annofanoes ;  is 
lroiised>  by  petty  jMrovocations^  to  hasty  and  unmeaBored  laoguBfpe 
and  actionem  tmt  is  generally. as  easily  appeased;  his  fire  heinr, 
like  that  of  a  straw^  as  evanescent  as  it  is  sudden.    Such  an  indi- 

**  Tidoai,  when  the  corns  of  his  irritability  are  not  trodden  upoa> 

*'  nay  be  gay,  cheerful,  and  benevolent.    In  general,  howefrer,  he  is 

"  an  unsafe  companion  ; .  and  to  convene  with  him  is  to  inhabit  over 

"  a  vdcano.f 

An  ill-natared  man  is  one  who  has  a  pervene  pleasure  in  the 
misfintunesof  his  Mlow-cveatures ;  one  who  enjoys  all  the  vexa- 
tions and  disaroiMntments  of  his  neighbours ;  not  beouise  they  af« 

''  ford  materials  for  laughter,  but  because  they  give  pain  to  the  vie* 

"  tims. 

Very  different  from  these  personages  is  the  iU-humoured  mas. 
Such  a  man  may  be  just,  generous,  and,  upon  great  occasions,  com- 
passionate and  friendly ;  but,  in  his  ordinary  intercourse  with  se« 
dety,  he  overflows  with  an  unceasing  stream  of  bitteraeis.  AU  his 
remarks  are  severe,  harsh,  and  annoying;  and  in  the  moments  of 
his  relaxation,  in  the  hour  of  social  enjoyment,  he  is  morose,  snap- 

*'  pidt,  and  insolent." 

In  general  these  definitions  are  just,  and  we  shall  pass 
them  with  a  remark  or  two :— 1^,  Ill-nature  should  not  pre- 
cede,  but  follow  ilUiumour,  as  decidedly  entitled  to  top  the 
climax;  2d,  The  ill-humoured  man  is  never  genetxHis,  al- 
though he  may,  *^  when  called  out  by  great  oooasione,^  be 
just,  compassionate,  and  friendly ;  for  selfichness  wiil  lutk 
id  ail  he  does,  and  prevent  him  eter  ascending  to  the  gene- 
roue;  Sd,  On  the  other  hand,  <<  an  tmceasing  stream  of  bil- 
*'  temess"**  lufringes  too  much  on  the  offensive,  the  province 

*  8m  onr  Fonrtfa  Namber,  vol.  i.  p.  534. 

•f  A  pdtmdof  gunpowder  bad,  as  a  metaphor,  been  better^choaen ;  in  reapect 
of  its  nifficienqr  for  the  occasion,  as  weU  as  its  quiescence  and  exploattenesa. 


it 
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of  ill-Dature ;  4^  The  misfortunes  of  his  neighbour  gratify 
the  iU-natured  man^s  love  of  laughter,  only  if  he  superadds 
Wit  to  his  unsocial  and  malevolent  tendencies. 

But  distinctions  likewise  (and  these  are  more  difficult  yet 
than  definitions)  are  tried  by  this  writer.  Any  such  attempts, 
without  the  guiding  principle  which  Phrenology  furnishes,  are 
efibrts  of  sagacity  for  the  occatnon ;  and  are  of  course  unlike 
the  effort  of  sagacity  of  every  other  speculator  who  handles 
the  specific  subject ;  nay,  of  the  same  speculator  at  another 
time.  Of  the  distinctive  kinds,  degrees,  modes  of  operation 
and  manifestation  of  the  itUeUechuxl  powers,  there  is  such  a 
blank  in  the  old  philosophy,  that  minute  disc^minating  at- 
tempts in  these  are  rarely  made  at  all,  and  still  more  rarely 
successfully ;  so  that  the  most  general  terms,  such  as  talent, 
ability,  cleverness,  profundity,  and  their  contraries,  are  the 
only  refuge.  But  writers  and  talkers  of  all  descriptions,  with- 
out distinction  of  age  or  sex^  dabble  in  the  Jeelings ;  and  we 
are  often  reminded,  by  their  expositions,  of  a  boy^s  endeavour 
to  identify  and  secure  certain  specified  live  eels  among  a  number 
in  a  tub,  in  all  the  convolution,  involution,  and  evolution  of 
that  most  slippery  experiment.  If  he  succeeds  in  apprehending 
the  desired  individual,  it  has  eluded  his  firmest  grasp  before 
he  can  identify  it ;  while  eager  to  repossess  it,  he  takes  up  a 
stranger,  which  is  likewise  again  among  the  mass  b^ore  he 
knows  the  delunve  fact.  Of  the  three  IIU  which  the  writer 
before  us  would  discriminate,  he  catches  A,  B,  and  C  pretty 
icgukrly,  aad  names  them;  after  which  all  perception  of 
their  identities  and  differences  fail  him  ;  A  slips  through  his 
fingers  befoKe  he  is  done  with  it,  and  B  is  caught  for  the  rest 
of  ttie  distinction ;  anon  C  is  believed  to  be  in  its  turn  the 
subject  of  demonstration ;  when  it  is  B  over  again  which  is 
hftld  up  to  view,  and  the  experimentalist  never  the  wiser. 

''  The  ill-hmnoured  man  differs  from  the  ill-natured  in  this,  that 
^^  he  does  not  rejoice  io  misfortunes,  but  takes  pleasure  only  in^seeing 
'^  his  friends  uncomfortable ;  and  he  bas  no  delight  even  in  this  mea- 
''  sure  of  annoyance,  if  he  himself  is  not  the  author  of  it.    Again, 
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'*  he  diftn  from  the  ill-tempeied  mui,  beeauee  the  latter  must  hajre 
*<  some  one  to  be  angry  with ;  whereas  the  ill-humoured  mao  is  at 
**  odds  with  himself;  the  ill-tempered  man  must  have  external  occa« 
**  8100  for  excitement ;  the  ill*humoured  goes  out  of  himself  to  seek 
'f  ihr  the  food  of  his  humour. 
'*  An  iU-humoured  maoj  in  the  bosom  of  his  family^  sits  like  a 
spider  in  the  centre  of  its  web^  in  watchful  and  unceasing  malice 
against  all  around  him.  No  sooner  does  a  burst  of  dieerfukiesB 
^'  explode  in  his  presence^  than  he  hastens  to  repress  it  by  a  sarcasm 
"  or  a  rebuke.  He  studies  the  weaknesses  of  bis  friends  in  order  to 
**  play  upon  them  with  more  effect ;  and  as  the  hacknev-coaqfaman 
'' '  makes  a  raw'  on  his  hone's  shoulder  to  flog  his  callous  hide  to 
**  better  purpose,  so  the  ill-natured  man  delights  to  awaken  an  out- 
"  raged  feeling,—- to  notice  an  imperfection, — to  shock  a  pngudice, 
^  and,  in  one  word,  to  sav  to  every  individual  the  most  unpleasant' 
*'  and  vexatious  things  tnat  recur  to  his  recollection.  The  great 
*'  pretext  for  this  cantankerous*  indulgence  is,  that  the  party  lo?es 
'^  to  speak  his  mind.  He,  forsooth,  is  a  plain,  downright  man,  who 
"  always  utters  what  he  thinks,  and  he  is  too  good  an  EngHah- 
''  man  to  make  cringes  and  congees  like  a  foreigner." 

These  attempted  distinctions,  we  humbly  think,  area  mass 
of  confusion,  into  which  a  Phrenologist  could  never  have 
fallen.  He  knows  that  the  ill-humoured  man  takes  no^o- 
^ure  in  seeing  either  his  friends  or  his  enemies  uncomfcntablev 
or  in  being  himself  the  author  of  the  annoyance.  These,  aa 
pleasures,  are  within  the  function  of  the  ill-natured  man: 

''  Men  that  make 
,'    *'  Snvy  and  crooked  Malice  nourishment, 

"  Dare  bite  the  best."  SaAKsrsAjas. 

H&e,  then,  is  a  wrong  feeling  caught  up  for  iUustratioD. 

The  author  is  describing  ill-nature,  while  he  is  exhifaidngilU 

humour  as  the  corpus  demonstraUams.  ' 

^  The  distinction  between  ill  or  irascible  temper  and  ilU 

f '  humour  is  not  more  correct,  inasmuch  as  external  circunw 

I    alance&excite  iH-humour  aa  much  aa  they  do  ilLtcmper.    Ill- 

I  humour  is  engrossment  with  the  disagreeable  affection  of  the 

1^  selfish  feelings,  which  feelings  are  affected  both  agreeably  and 

disagreeably  by  the  external  objects  suited  for  each  purpose. 

Phrenology  discriminates  these  external  objects;  but  external 

*  ;S^  tn  arigine. 
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oli^eets  they  are ;  so  that,  here  the  author  ha&  offered  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference.* 

In  the  latter,  paragraph,  where  the  ill-humoured  man  is 
compared  to  a  spider,  so  palpably  is  the  iU-naktred  man  de« 
scribed,  that  we  could  almost  suspect  the  printer  and  not  the 
author  of  the  blunder.  It  is  the  ill-natured  mtaoy  not  the  ill- 
bufnoured  man,  that  ^^establishes  a  rat£^,  and  awakens  an  out- 
raged feeling.*"  Indeed  the  writer  lets  slip  the  eel  in,  his  hand 
before  the  sentence  is  done,  and  catches  another;  so  that  al- 
thotigh  ill-humour  begins  the  passage,  iVr-nature  ends  it.  The 
**  pretext^  which  follows  is  likewise  more  the  pi:etext  of  the  ill- 
natured  than  of  the  ill-humoured.  The  latter  is  too  much 
occupied  with  his  own  disagreeable  feelings  to  set  up  for  the 
plain  speaker,  or  character  as  it  is  called.  That,  besides,  often 
comes  of  mere  pride  and  vanity,  without  either  ilLtiature  or 
ilLhumour,  and  is  one  of  the  thousand  and  one  self-defeating 
attempts  to  gain  a  little  paltry  power  and  distinction. 

But  perhaps  the  simple  explanations  afforded  by  Phreno- 
logy are  never  more  conspicuous  than  when  contrasted  with 
tiie  attempts  which  the  old  school  makes  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  human  natui^.  As  a  specimen  of  what  the 
unphrenological  reading  public  will  not  only  bear,  but  abso- 
lutely take  for  sound  and  original  thinking,  we  extract  the 
following  Aiftft^:— •- 


t€ 


or  other  causes  peculiar  to  England  and  EDglishmen,  it  is  rarely 
y  to  be  met  with  on  the  cootineDt  in  the  same  intensitv  ia  which  it 
*'  prevails  at  home.  Individuals^  indeed,  of  all  nations  may  be 
**  salject  to  occasional  fits  of  spleen  and  discontent,  but  it  is  among 
EnglUimen  exclu^vdy  thait  we  findiU-hunwuran  etat,  timamere 
d'etre^  which  clings  to  a  man  at  all  periods  of  life ;  and  is  neither 
mitigated  by  the  successes  of  love^  of  vanity,  or  of  ambition ;  nor 
''  i^equires  to  be  awakened  by  disappointment  and  vexation. 


*  Oar  phrenological  readers  will  at  once  see  that  we  exclude  hjrpochondria 
orinsamty,  in  which  both  anger  and  ilUhumonr  may  proceed  fVom  Internal  ac- 
tivity of  die  feelings  alone. 
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^'  in»hioiioiir  IB  a  distiiicllf  ooDstitational  diiease ;  and  ai  its  oc- 
"  casional  paroxysms  are  rareljr  brought  on  by  the  more  serious 
"  evils  of  existence^  but  are  excited  by  a  perrerse  accumulation  of 
*'  petty  annoyances^  so  the  disposition  itself  does  not  i^pear  to  de« 
"  pend  OB  any  notable  demtioa  from  health,  but  to  arise  from 
"  some  obscure  hitch  or  embarrassment  in  the  more  intimate  more- 
ments  of  the  frame,  which,  without  tending  to  sickness  or  diasolu- 
tioti,  is  destnMSttTe  of  that  difihsive  animal  pleasure  which,  in 
happier  constitutions,  is  derived  from  the  mere  sentiment  of  ex- 
istence. It  should  seem  as  if,  in  persons  thus  constituted,  the  ca- 
pillary systems  were  so  many  fountains  of  irritation,  from  which 
''  flow)  in  upon  the  sensorium-  an  aiNumuIated  torrent  of  inappre" 
*'  ciahle  impressions^  which  do  not  engender  pain^  but  yet  fr^t  the 
**  dispositions  like  a  gummed  velvet,  and  throw  the  mind  upon  the 
'^  external  world  in  search  of  tbe^  causies  of  uneasiness  whicn  arfe  in 
''reality  ihtemaL  'The  humours  of  the  body,'  says  a  mond 
"  writer,  '  imperceptibly  influence  the  will,  so  that  they  enter,  .for 
^  '  a  large  part^  into  all  our  actions,  without  our  berog  aware  of  it ; 
"  '  and  thus  it  is  that  the  i]l*humoured  man  punishes,  in  his  friends, 
"  '  the  outrages  of  some  peccant  lymph  circulating  in  his  own  veins;, 
"  '  and  revenges  himself  nobly  on  society  for  the  offences  of  his  liver 
"  '  or  pancreas/  " 

But  ill-humour,  it  seems,  is  the  English  malady ;  so  pre- 
valent, too,   ^^  that,  whether  we  look  into  the  parlour,  the 

nursery,  or  the  saloon  ;  whether  we  examine  the  dinner-party  or 
the  iamily*oircle ;  whether  we  follow  the  people  into  their  domes- 
tic interior,  or  accompany  them  in  their  public  amusements,  there 
is  in  England  infinitely  Jess  cheerfulness,  good-humour,  and  ease 
in  the  social  intercourse  of  the  people,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the 
society  of  any  other  of  the  European  nations. 

The  Phrenologist  sees  at  a  glance  that  all  this  is  wordy 
nonsense.  Ill-bumour  he  knows  to  be  disagreeably-affected 
selfish  feelings,— these  feelings  holding  a  decided  preponder- 
anceover  the  social*  If  the  Magazine  is  right,  there  must  exist 
in  the  universal  English  people,  greater  selfi^ness  and  more 
moderate  Benevolence  and  Justice  than  in  any  other  European 
nation !  It  is  quite  wild  to  mbtake  the  effects  of  that  license 
which  the  laws  of  England  do  not  deny  to  all  the  really  iO- 
humoured  who  choose  to  vent  the  feeling  in  political  grumb- 
ling, for  the  actual  poll  of  a  greater  number  of  discontented 
men  in  England,  than  in  countries  where  the  malcontent  must 
swallow  his  political  resentment     To  the  Phrenologist  there 
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IB  less  real  ill-humour  in  the  genuine  English  character  than 
in  any  other  in  Europe.  ^^  Of  all  the  unsettled  humours  of 
the  land,^  ill-humour  the  least  abounds  in  that  substantially 
happy  people ;  and  if  this  writer  will  go  more  clear-sightedly 
into  the  parlour  and  the  nursery,  he  will  find,  not  ill-humour^ 
but  gravity,-— the  effect  of  a  large  Self-esteem,  or  self»respect, 
which  the  English  do  eminently  possess^  but  which  is  as  dif- 
ferent in  feeling  from  ill-humour,  as  it  is  in  dignity  from  the 
jigs,  and  grimaces,  and  monkey-tricks  of  some  nations  of  the 
continent 

We  may  yet  find  an  opportunity  of  aiming  at  nobler  game 
than  the  anthropology  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine.  The 
human  nature  of  some  philosophers  of  the  highest  name,— of 
the  elegant  and  profound  Theorist  of  Moral  Sentiments  him>^ 
self,-^will  be  found  to  be  distortion  when  the  square  and 
plummet  of  Phrenology  are  applied  to  it  We  conclude 
at  present  by  submitting  it  as  an  exercise  to  our  phrenological 
readers,  to  try  either  to  reduce  to  sense  and  precision,  or  to 
declare  the  impracticability  of  so  doing,  the  following  sfu)w  of 
thought  and  expression  with  which  the  article  we  have  been 
examining  commences :— - 

''  The  English  language  is  rich  in  terms  for  expressing  the  various 
"  shades  and  nuances  of  intellectual  and  sensitive  endowments  and 
"  infirmities.  Unlike  the  French,  who  are  confined  to  one  poor  '  I'es^ 
'' '  prit,*  we  have  wit,  fancy,  imagination,  sense,  humour,  fear,  ap- 
'*  l^rebension,  and  many  other  expressions  of  modality  ;  for  all  of 
/^  which  the  aforesaid  i^esprii  is  for  the  most  part  compelled  to  do 
''.duty  alone  and  unassisted;  so  likewise  our  mother  tongue  indi- 
"  cates  no  less  than  three  distinct  modifications  of  that  malevolence 
''  with  which  too  frequently  we  regard  our  friends  and  associates^-^ 
''  ill-temper,  ilUnature,  and  ill-humour. " 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

0INKEE  OF  THE  PHRENOIX)GICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Phrenological  Society  dined  in  Barry^s  Hotel,  Princess 
Street,  on  Thursday,  S5d  November,  1826;  Mr  William 
Scott,  President  of  the  Society,  in  the  chair ;  Mr  James 
SiBffvsoN,  Vice-president ;  and  a  large  number  of  the  Mem- 
bers present. 

Afler  an  elegant  and  sumptuous  dinner,  provided  in  the 
best  style  by  Mr  Barry,  and  the  doth  being  removed,  Mr 
Seott  gave,  «  The  King ;""  next,  <'  The  Phrenological  So^ 
^*  ciety  ;^  and  subsequently,  '^  The  Health  of  Mr  George 
'*  Combe  ;^  prefading  the  last  toast  with  some  observations 
on  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  Society  owed  to  this  gen- 
tleman. He  bad  been  the  means,  said  Mr  Scott,  of  calling 
tbe  attention  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  members  to  the  science ; 
he  had  taught  many  of  them  its  truths  and  applications; 
and  he  continued  his  exertions  in  the  cause  with  unabadng 
perseverance  and  suocess,^-drcumstances  which  justified  the 
President  in  proposing  his  health  at  this  early  stage  of  their 
proceedings. 

■  Mr  George  Combs  returned  thanks,  and  begged  to  di« 
rect  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  great  founder  of  the 
8eience,-^Dr  Gall.  It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  dwell 
ion  the  merits  of  this  highly-gifted  individual,  they  being 
known  to  every  one  who  had  enrolled  his  name  in  a  Phreno* 
logical  Society.  He  would  only  observe,  that  Dr  Gall  had 
discovered  the  functions  of  the  brain ;  involving  in  its  conse* 
quences  the  true  philosophy  of  human  nature,  animal,  mo* 
lal,  and  intellectual ;— that,  for  the  first  time  since  the  world 
began,  mankind  had  been  enabled,  by  this  discovery,  to  com- 
pare their  individual  and  social  institutions,  their  codes  of 
morality  and  religion,  and  their  various  practical  principles. 
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with  the  actual  nature  of  man.  How  much  would  be  found 
defecdve  he  needed  not  to  tell ;  but  at  the  bare  idea  of  how 
much  might  be  imptored,  his  mind  swelled  with  the  liveliest 
hope.  In  fact^  imagination  sunk  under  the  contemplation  of 
thevastness  of  Dr  Gall's  discovery,  and  of  the  consequences 
which  are  in  its  train.  These  statements  might  be  viewed  as 
extravagant  ravings  of  enthusiasm  by  those  who  knew  no- 
thing of  the  science  beyond  the  opprobrious  epithets  with  which 
it  had  been  loaded  by  its  opponents;  but  on  itfi  real  merits 
the  judgment  of  a  Phrenological  Society  was  the  decision  of 
posterity.  Those  whom  he  now  addressed  had  studied  and 
comprehended  the  principles;  they  had  examined  the  evi« 
dence,  and  had  traced  the  consequences  of  the  discovery; 
and  what  they  now  saw,  felt,  and  an^cipated,  was  the  sha- 
dow thrown  before  of  what  •  posterity,  wh^  equally  en-* 
lightened,  would  feel,  and  see,  and  practteally  experience* 
If,  then,  we  would  have  regarded  it  aa  an  unspeakable  feli* 
city  to  have  been  enrolled  among  the  admirers,  not  to  say  the 
supporters  and  defenders,  of  Galileo,  of  Harvey»  of  Newton, 
of  Locke,  or  of  any  other  of  the  great  and  good  men  who  had 
been  persecuted  by  their  contemporaries  for  0onfarring  the 
greatest  blessings  on  their  race, — ^if  we  would  have  r^oiced  in 
an  opportunity  of  offering  to  them  the  humble  tribule  of  our 
most  sincere  and  deep-felt  gratitude  and  homage,  and  of  ex- 
hibiting to  them,  in  our  admiration,  a  real,  though  feeble, 
specimen  of  the  applause  which  an  enlightened  and  benefited 
posterity  would  never  cease  to  shower  upon  their  names  ;-^ 
how  greatly  may  we  exult  in  having  it  this  day  in  our  power 
to  express  all  these  emotions  towards  a  man  who  has  con- 
ferred on  the  world  a  gifl  not  inferior  to  the  greatest  that 
was  ever  profiered  to  it  by  these  his  illustrious  predecessors, 
who  has  undergone,  and  who  now  endures  a  measure  of  op- 
probrium and  abuse  on  this  account  alone,  to  be  equalled  onlj 
by  the  magnitude  of  his  merits,  and  who  yet  Uves,  and  is  ca- 
pable of  receiving  this  our  humble  testimony  of  esteem. 
Much  as  we  admire  l)r  Gall  as  a  great  discoverer  and  a  pro-i 
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found  phyosopher,  there  was  another  point  of  view  in  which 

Mr  C.  was  desirous  of  introducing  him ;  and  it  was  only  m^ 

Buch  an  occasion  as  this  that  a  becoming  opportunity  was  a& 

forded  of  doing  so.     He  referred  to  Dr  Gall^s  appearance, 

character,  and  manners,  as  an  individual.     Mr  C.  had  not 

enjoyed  the  honour  of  his  personal  acquaintance,  but,  frith 

permiflsbn,  he  would  read  a  graphic  and  eloquent  descrip* 

tkm  of  him  which  he  had  very  recently  received>     It  was 

from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  well  known  to  the  Society  for 

bis  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Phrenology,  and  of  whom  they 

bad  on  former  occasions  expressed  their  highest  approbation, 

namely,  Dr  Elliotson  of  London.     (Applause.) 

**  I  hare  wen  Dr  Gall/'  cays  Dr  Elliotson^ — **  seen  much  of  him^ 
*^  and  bad  repeated  cooFersations  with  him  on  phrenological  poiots, 
''  and  on  the  history  of  the  discoveries.  He  lectures  in  Paris^  to  a 
"  dan  of  above  one  hundred,  at  the  Athen^e  Royale.  His  course 
f'  consists  of  mty  or  seventy  lectures,  and  he  spends  several  days  in 
"  dissecting.  When,  at  the  end  of  the  hour,  he  asks  whether  he 
"  shall  proceed  ?  the  audience  applaud  violently,  and  he  often  con- 
^'  tiones  two,  and  upwards  of  three  hours.  Dr  QM  ranks  high  in 
^'  Paris;  he  b  physician  to  ten  amhaseador^— has. great  practice,*-^ 
''  is  considered  a  savant, — and  bears  liimBclF,  and  lives  handsomely 


^'  like  a  gentleman. 

Gail's  bead  is  magnificent ;  and  his  countenance^  dress,  aad 
manners,  with  the  depth,  coDtinuousness,  liberality,  and  sjmpli* 
**  city  of  his  remarks,  snow  you,  that  you  are  in  company  with  a 
''  profound  philosopher, — a  perfect  gentleman, — and  a  most  kind- 
''  hearted  fnend.  He  is  perfectly  free  from  affectation  or  quackery ; 
pursues  truth  only,  regai'dless  of  all  consequences ;  and  has  sought 
it  at  an  Immense  expense,  and  free  from  all  interested  motives. 
He  knows  the  importance  and  the  reality  of  his  discoveries ;  and 
though  perfectly  modest  and  simple,  forms  the  just  estimate  of 
himself  that  posterity  will  form,  and  feels  secure  of  immortality. 
I  advised  him  to  write  some  popular  work,  but  be  objected ;  said 
''  be  had  written  for  the  studious  only, — for  those  who  desired  to 
**  understand  the  subject  thoroughly ;  that  he  had  composed  a 
"  work  for  posterity ;  and  must  leave  to  others  the  occupation  of 
writing  for  loungers.  Till  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  he 
has  been  considerably  out  of  pocket  by  Phrenology.  It  was  de- 
lightful to  see  the  good  old  man  e^f^rj  day  sitting  on  his  sofa,  or 
sitting  up  in  bed  (for  he  was  ill  at  tne  time),  surrounded  by  his 
<*  firiends,  all  listening  to  him,  while  he  spoke  knowledge  in  the  most 
**  amiable  manner^  attending  to  every  question,  and  allowing  some 
more  voluble,  though  not  less  admiring  than  the  rest,  to  interrupt 
him,  patiently  resuming  his  arguments  when  they  had  finished. 
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'*  He  iftipce^saaUy  meditatii^  and  obaenriog^  so  ttntrue  k  it  tiiat  he 

''  labours  no  longer.  He  encourages  all  to  work,  telling  tbem^  that 
"  much  remains  yet  to  be  done^  and  mentions  points  upon  which  he 
^^  wtthes  them  to  mtke  obstrrattoos  for  the  purpose  of  solrhig  va« 
y  nous  difficulties."     {Loud  and^nihusiastic applause.) 

.  Mr  Combe  would  not  detract  from  the  efibot  of  this  d&- 
scriptioD  by  adding  a  single  word  of  his  own  ;  he  begged  to 
gave  the  health  of  Dr  Gall ;  great  honour  and  prosperity  U> 
bim ;  and  may  he  be.  allowed  to  live  till  he  see  his  merits  ap- 
pr^dated  by  Europe  and  the  world,  as  they  now  are  by  the 
Phrenological  Society.-»(Grtfa^  applauw.) 

Dr  A.  CoMBB,  having  ne;ict  craved  a  toast,  rose  to  propose 
the  health  of  an  individual  whose  name  was  inseparably  con- 
nected with  that  of  Dr  Gall,  and  with  the  history  of  the 
science,  and  to  whom  the  British  Phrenologists,  and  they  in 
particular,  were  under  deep  obligations  ;-^he  alluded  to  Dt 
Spurzheim. 

To  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  Dr  Spurzheim  would  require 
an  eloquence  and  a  power  of  detail  which  no  Phrenologist 
would  look  for  in  combination  with  so  scanty  a  development 
of  Ideality  and  of  Language  as  that  which  lie  possessed.  He 
must,  therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion,  that,  in  devolving 

Ik 

upon  him  the  agreeable  duty  of  testifying  their  reqpect  and 
admiration  of  that  gentleman,  his  fellow.4nembers  had  acted 
under  the  conviction,  that  Dr  Spurzheim's  discoveries  and 
writings  were  so  well  known  to  all,  as  to  render  either  indi. 
vidual  enumeration  or  expressions  of  praise  altogether  unne« 
cessary ;  but  it  was  so  rare  an  occurrence  for  his  diminutive 
faculty  of  Language  to  be  found  addressing  a  meeting  like 
this,  that  now  that  its  activity  was  fairly  roused,  he  was  will, 
ing  at  least  to  attempt  to  recall  a  few  among  the  many  and 
valuable  services  conferred  by  Dr  Spurzheim  on  every  branci^ 
of  science  to  which  he  had  hitherto  devoted  the  energies  of 
his  powerful  mind. 

As  an  anatomist,  as  a  philosopher,  and  as  a  physician,  Dr 
Spurzheim,  he  said,  was  almost  equally  distinguished.    In  the 
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CttlUvfttUHi  of  that  vast  field,  so  long  a  barren  waiste,  and  now 
so  fruitful  and  attractive,  viz.  the  human  and  comparative  ana^ 
tomy  of  the  nervous  system,  be  bad  manifested  mental  attrii 
butes  of  the  very  highest  order,  and  displayed  a  scope  icmd 
comprehensiveness  of  mind,  and  an  extent  and  accuracy  of 
observation,  that  eeased  to  astonish  only  when  viewed  iiioon^ 
aezion  with  the  splendid  development  of  his  forehead.  In 
ooBJunction  with  Dr  Gall,  he  had  invented  a  method  of  dis-* 
aectiog  the  biain, .  which  was,  for  the  first  time,  in  uniaoa 
with  the  soundest  principles  of  reaison  and  of  physiology, 
and  by  the  application  of  which  he  had  efiected  important 
diseoveries  in  the  structure  of  that  organ ;  but,  superior  as  the 
mode  of  dissection  unquestionably  was,  and  valuable  as  were 
these  individual  discoveries,  still  he  could  not  but  regard  the 
beautiful  practical  exposition,  which  his  writingis  afforded,  of 
the  great  leading  principle  of  always  studying  structure  m 
relation  unih  Junction^  and  Junction  in  relation  with  sttuc* 
ture^  as  constituting  the  chief  and  distinguishing  feature  in 
his  anatomical  and  physiological  excellence.  When  stated  in 
as  many  words,  this  prindple  seems  very  simple,  and  even 
trite ;  but  it  was  not  the  less  to  Dr  Spurzheim^s  credit  that 
he  seemed  to  have  been  the  first  to  appreciate  its  real  magni- 
tude, and  to  inculcate  practically  the  necessity  of  faithfully 
adhering  to  it  as  a  guide.  The  instability  and  imperfections 
of  the  systems  of  mental  philosophy  antecedent  to  Phreiio- 
logy,  showed  how  Utile  had  been  or  could  be  accomplished, 
by  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  profoundest  men,  without  the 
guidance  of  this  jn'inciple,  in  the  lapse  of  many  centuries. 
The  stability  and  present  comparative  perfection  of  the 
phrenological  system  showed  how  much  had  been  and  could 
be  accomplished  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  by  the  unaided 
exertions  of  one,  or  rather  two  individuals  acting  with  this 
prindple.  In  like  manner,  the  crude  and  contradictory,  and, 
as  they  were  called  by  a  late  unphrenological  writer,  utterly 
inoomprehensible  notions  entertained  in  regard  to  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  human  brain ;  and  the  very  mode  of  dissection 
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fldll  ptaetiBed  in  this  oountry,  by  which,  as  Cuvier  adinils, 
<<  the  true  rdaiions  of  parts  j  which  are  alwaya  seen  cut  across^ 
<<  escape  not  the  pupil  akme^  but  ihe  master  himsel/^^^  Amply 
testified  how  liiUe  had  been  aooomplished  in  this  department 
mAout  a  leading  prindple,  after  the  most  careful  and  palictat 
aoratiny  by  the  best  anatomists  oF  past  centuries;  while  the 
pcesent  comparatively  advaiK^  state  of  the  human  mind,  and 
rapid  pvogress  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, showed  as  incontestably  how  much  rcould  be  aooom^- 
{dished  by  a  very  few  individuals  in  a  very  few  years  with 
the  aid  of  a  correct  principle  to  guide  them. 

It  was,  in  fact,  said  Dr  &,  the  cautious  application  of  this 
principle  of  invariably  connecting  functjon  with  structure,  that 
had  enabled  Dr  Spurzh^m,  in  conjunction  with  Dr  Gall,  to 
establish  the  identity  of  parts  altogether  dissimilar  in  appear- 
ance, and  therefore  generally  regarded  as  different ;  to  demon- 
strate that  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  optic  thalami  in  birds, 
were  in  reality  the  bigeminal  tubercles  only  enlarged  in  sisie, 
in  proportion  to  the  greater  aze  of  the  nerve  to  which  they 
give  origin.;  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  posterior  lobes  in 
the  mammalia,  to  many  of  which  they  are  or  were  denied  by 
Cuvier  and  others,  who  regarded  only  die  mechanical  situa- 
tion of  the  parts ;  to  prove  that  the  identity  of  a  part  must 
be  determined  by  .its  functions,  and  not  by  its  mere  form 
and  situation,  and  thus  to  place  t^e  comparative  anatomy  of 
the  nervous  system  at  its  outset  on  a  sure  and  solid  basis ; 
and,  lastly,  it  was  the  application  of  this  very  principle,  and 
this  was  the  surest  test  of  its  value,  that  had  enabled  other  late 
inquirers  in  the  same  field  to  obtain  in  a  few  months  a  rich 
harvest  of  fruitful  and  consistent  results,  which  would  for- 
merly  have  been  held  sufficient  to  reward  the  labours  of  a 
lifetime. 

As  a  phyoologist  and  as  a  philosopher,  Dr  Spurzheim  was 

equally  entitled  to  their  respect  and  admiration.  His  application 

of  Phrenology  to  the  advancement  of  education  unfolded  views 

^d  prindplcs  of  great  practical  value ;  and  it  was  only  to 
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be  Tegretted  that,  from  the  condensed  form  in  which  they 
were  brought  forward,  it  would  be  so  long  before  they  caold 
be  either  fiiUy  or  generally  apppeciatecL  But  his  merits 
were  not  oonfined  to  the  successful  application  of  the  new 
philosophy  viewed  as  a  science.  Phrenology  itself  owed  much 
to  Dr  Spursheim.  Not  only  had  he  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing the  primitive  functions  of  several  faculties  whose  mani- 
£aatation8  alone  were  known  to  Dr  Gall,  but  he  was  himself 
the  disco^rer^  of  eight  out  of  the  tbirty-four  oifpus  andfap 
cukies  now  admitted,  and  when  he  added,  that  Conscnenti- 
ousness  was  among  the  number,  it  would  argue  little  for  its  de- 
velopment in  themselves  were  they  to  be  slow  in  acknowledge 
ing  their  debt  of  gratitude.  But  with  all  these  claims  to 
thdr  warmest  regard  they  were  as  familiar  as  he  was,  and  he 
would  pot  weary  them  with  detail. 

As  a  physidan,  in  that  particular  department  to  which  be 
bad  chiefly  (firected  his  attention,  Dr  Spurzheim  seemed  to 
Dr  C.  to  stand  pre-eminent.  It  were  needless,  he  said,  to  de- 
scribe tbe  contradictions  in  opinion  and  in  practice  which  exist- 
ed in  v^rd  to  the  sul^ect  of  insanity  before  the  publication  of 
Dr  Spurzheim's  admirable  elucidation  in  1816.  It  is  too  weli 
known  that  for  many  years  mental  affections  were  regarded  as 
so  completely  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  aid,  that  few  pro* 
fesrional  men  ever  thought  of  bestowing  either  time  or  atten- 
tion upon  their  investigation ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  their 
acknowledged  importance,  these  affections  were  thus  either 
allowed  to  run  their  course  unobserved  and  unchecked,  or 
the  patient  was  handed  over  to  the  custody  of  a  keeper,  to 
be  dealt  with  exactly  as  his  sense,  humanity,  caprice,  or 
cruelty  happened  to  predominate.  Dr  Spurzheim  saw  and 
lamealed  the  magnitude  of  this  evil,  and  longed  to  apply  to 
its  removal  the  torch  of  Phrenology.  And  accordingly,  in 
1816,  laid  his  work  before  die  English  public ;  but  it  was 
tbe  characteristic  of  Dr  Spurzheim's  mind  to  deal  with  prin* 
caples  rather  than  with  details,  to  furnish  a  faithful  guide  to 
others  rather  than  to  explore  the  field  himself  with  micnv 
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ficropic  minujtenesfi.  The  consequence  waSf  that  the  true 
value  of  his  labours  could  not  be  justly  appreciated  till  other 
ninds  should  have  had  tine  to  carry  his  principles  into  prac»- 
tice,  and  to  produce  positive  testimony  of  their  excellence. 
This  was  remarkably  the  case  with  his  professional  writings, 
which,  for  die  same  reason,  were  as  yet  compamtively  little 
known  to  the  generality  of  practkionexs,  but  to  which,  never- 
theless, much,  very  much  of  the  marked  advance  which  tlus 
branch  of  medical  science  had  of  late  made,*  especially  in  a 
neighbouring  country,  oould  be  most'  distinctly  tueed.  By 
fixing  the  seat  of  insanity,  and  providing  sure  and  immov- 
able landmarks  by  which  to  distinguish  the  diflferent  aflbc* 
tions  from  which  it  arises,  and  the  different  kinds  of  curative 
measures  which  ought  to  be  had  recounse  to,  and  by  expos- 
ing the  principles  by  which  the  moral  treatment  might  be 
most  effectually  conducted  and  adapted  to  every  individual 
case,  Dr  Spurzhehn  had  at  once  narrowed  the  field  of  in- 
quiry,  marked  out  the  limits  within  which  it  is  profitable  to 
attempt  its  cultivation,  unfolded  the  causes  of  its  former 
sterility,  and  put  instruments  and  means  in  the  hands  of 
every  willing  labourer,  by  the  use  of  which  he  is  made  mor- 
ally certain  of  adding  to  his  stock  of  useful  knowledge; 
and  he  had  thus  the  high  merit  of  having  laid  the  foundation 
of  improvements  which,  in  no  long  time,  bid  fair  to  remove 
the  stigma  so  long  attached  to  this  department  of  medicine* 

Dr  C.  then  said,  that  he  would  no  longer  detain  the  So- 
ciety, but  would  simply  propose  '^  To  the  health  and  hap- 
piness of  Dr  Spurzheim."— (jTAitf  toast  wcu  received  with  loud 
and  continued  applause.) 

Mr  David  Bbidoss,  jun«,  in  an  dqgant  and  animated 
speech,  adverted  to  the  excellent  qualities  of  sentiment  and 
intellect  which  distinguished  and  adorned  the  President  of 
the  Society :  he  briefly  adverted  to  his  contributions  to  its 
instruction  and  entertainment,  and  concluded  by  giving  the 
health  of  Mr  Scott. 
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-'  Mr  Scott  retttrned  ifaanks,  and  cxaved  a  toast;  it  vps  to 
the  heahb  of  the  Foumdbhs  of  the  Phkenolooicai*  So^ 
ciETY.  When^  said  he>  we  look  back  td  tbue  time  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  these  individuals  instituted  this  Society, 
there  was  in-  that  single  act  a  display  of  moral  intrepidity  and 
of  enlightened  sagacity  that  entitled  them  to  our  sincesest 
gratitude  and  esteem.  They  braved  the  worId''8  contempt 
when  it  was  in  its  highest  flood  ;  they  stood  forth  as  th^  pub- 
lic and  avowed  champions  of  the  science  when  every  other 
friend  had  shrunk  fr5m  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm ; 
BOW,  when  their  seedling  plant ,  had  become  a  vigorous 
aad  wide-spreading  tree,  ^'  proof  to  the  tempest  shopk,^ 
it  became  us  to  remember  with  honour  the  authors  of  its 
existence,  and  the  vigorous  defenders  of  its  infancy.  He 
would  read  from  the  list  the  founders  of  the  Society,  among 
whom  he  included  all  who  had  joined  it  in  the  first  year  of  ^ts 
institutioQ :  these  were  Mr  George  Combe,  Mr  firownlee,  Dr 
Andrew  Combe,  Rev.  David  Welsh,  Mr  Fleming,  Mr 
Bitchie^  the  Bev.  Alexander  Stewart,  Dr  Robert  Willis, 
Sir  Greo*  &•  Mackenzie,  and  Mr  James  Stewart. 

Mr  James  Bribges  rose  to  propose  the  health  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Society.  After  alluding  to  the  able  and  z^I- 
ous  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  that 
ofRoe^  to  his  essays  on  the  application  of  Phrenology  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  political  iustitutions  of  nations,  &c.,  he  pro- 
posed the  health  of  Mr  Lyon. 

Mr  Lyon  returned  thanks,  and  proposed  the  health  of 
Mr  Simpson,  the  Vice-president.  Mr  S.  was  an  early,  zeaU 
ous,  and  intelligent  Phrenologist ;  he  had  enriched  the  re- 
cords of  the  science  with  elegant,  interesting,  and  ordinal 
communications,  and,  in  his  individual  character,  was  endear- 
ed to  every  member  of  the  Society,  by  the  many  excellent 
qualities  .to  which  Mr  Lyon  paid  an  appropriate  tribute. 
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Mr  SiMPsoK  expressed  UoiselF  most  senittiie  of  the  oom- 
pliment  paid  him,  and  proceeded :— ^But '  iet  me  escape  from 
common-plaoe  on  th^t  locklesi  topic  self,  and  call  a  verj 
di£Perent  theme,  with  which  my  heart  is  full ;  and,  Sir,  full 
be  the  cup  to  the  toast — britn  full,  for  it  is  to  <*  the  causx 
"  OP  PhbbkolooV  ovbb  the  Woeld.'' 

[The  enunciation  of  this  toast  was  enthusiastically  applaud- 
ed. Mr  S.  proceeded.]  Having  boldly  struck  the  chord, 
I  must  not  dirink  from  the  clang  my  own  hand  has  made ; 
yet  do  I  feel  that  it  is  a  pitch  abovc^  me,  and  that  I  have 
mistaken  the  ardour  of  my  feelings  for  the  power  of  my  ut- 
terance. Have  you  ever  been  struck,  sir,  with  a  marked  and 
beautiful  parallel  between  the  fortunes  of  infant  Lib^ty  and 
infant  Phrenology  ?  Liberty  was  a  seedling  of  the  Grermaa 
woods,  but  it  was  not-*it  is  not  yet  planted  out  over  the  Ger- 
man pliuns.  To  Britain  the  exotic  early  found  its  way ; 
soon  struck  deep  its  roots  into  a  more  kindly  soil,  and  is  now 
the  majestic  tree  that  shelters  all  the  land.  The  light  of 
Phrenology,  in  like  manner,  first  glimmered  and  was  ex- 
tinguished on  the  Danube ;  but  the  star  which  set  to  Ger- 
many rose  to  Britain.  Hither  came  the  genius  of  the  nascent 
truth  to  claim  the  better  inheritance  of  British  intellect, 
British  energy,  and  British  virtue. 

Manifold  is  our  country ^s  originality  in  all  that  imparts 
knowledge,  and  power,  and  happiness  to  misin.  But  some  of 
her  best,  her  most  familiar  blessings — her  free  institutions-— 
her  press— her  religion— some  of  her  noblest  boasts  and 
glories,  were  once  infant  strangers  on  her  shores,  adopted  by 
her  as  a  nurring  mother,  and  trained  to  a  vigour,  unknown 
elsewhere,  in  her  fostering  bosom.  Phrenology,  since  its 
arrival  in  Britain,  has  grown  in  stature  and  in  gracefulness. 
No  imperial  rescript,  as  in  its  native  land,  has  fettered  its 
limbs,  or  **  curtailed  it  of  its  fair  proportions.^^  No  royal  edict, 
as  in  France,  has  excised  its  commerce,  and  stinted  a  vast  po-  - 
pulation  of  its  moral  nutriment.     No  conclave,  as  in  Rome, 
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haspnMcribed  and  euppresaedit,  daioaacingit,-^beitinark^ 
ed  to  its  eternal  hoiioiir,**-*4B  the  very  formula  of  bigotry  irbieh 
seDt  Galilto,  and  would  send  Gail,  to  a  dungeon.*  Oppo- 
nents in  our  own  land,  many  a  one,  it  is  true,  haTe  tried  to 
stifle  it  in  its  tender  age ;  but  the  unadvised  efforts  of  all  And 
each  have  only  raised  the  fame  of  the  infant  Hercules.  Pre* 
judice  was  once  a  tide  which  it  had  to  stem ;  it  is  now  an  inert 
mass  which  it  will  surmount. 

If  Britain  be  the  most  fruitful  producer,  she  must  be,  she 
if,  the  chief  exporUr.  This  is  evident  to  the  gifted  founders 
of  the  science  thehiselves;  and,  I  doubt  not,  influences  one  of 
them  in  his  admirable  resolution  to  settle  in  this  country.-f 
From  Britain  Divine  truth  is  dawning  on  the  heathen ;  and 
from  Britain  has  begun  to  spread  over  the  world, — hand^ 
maid  to  the  knowledge  of  God,i«— this  the  true  knowledge  of 
man.  The  voice  has  gon^  forth,  and  America,  that  land 
of  unfettered  intellect,  has  been  the  first  to  echo  the  sound. 
Anon  from  India  we  are  cheered  with  a  distinct  articulate 
reverberation, 

''  More  worth  than  all  the  wealth  that  loads  the  breeze 
*'  When  Coromandei's  ships  return  from  Indian  seas.'* 

Maj  the  lofty  ethics  of  Phrenology  change  the  moral  face 
of  these  distant  lands ;  cast  a  flood  of  light  on  Ameriba'^s  path 
to  the  sacred  eminence  of  liberty  and  virtue ;  make  the  truth 
plainer  than  the  day,  that  Benevolence  and  Justice  are  an  em- 
pire's pillars  and  a  people^s  glory,  till  Britain  and  America 
shall  be  rivals,  not  in  base  effusion  of  selfishness  and 
pride,  but  in  the  ardour  of  their  practice  of  the  highest 
maxims  at  once  of  Phrenology  and  Christianity,  that  it  is  a 
nation^s  noblest  exercise  of  power  and  highest  display  of  wis- 


*  At  a  tf ttiiig  of  die  Academy  of  the  Cadicdic  Religion  at  Rome  the  cmnio- 
logical  doctrines  of  Dr  Gall  were  denounced  as  ^'  contrary  to  morality  and  the 
•«  Cathdic  Religion.*' 

This  recent  news  from  Rome  waa  only  wanted  to  complete  the  triumph  of 
Phrenology.  Its  opponents  here  may  congratulate  themselves  on  this  addition 
to  their  **  tn^voH/y.*' — Editob. 

t  Dr  Spurzheim  has  made  arrangements  to  reside  permanently  in  I^ndon. 
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dom,  ^^  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly.^ 
What  then  shall  become  of  war,—- that  most  unphremJogical 
of  all  possible  applications  of  the  faculties  df  man ! 

A  word  now  to  Continental  Europe :  and,  first,  a  health 
to  the  Phrenologists  of  France,  where  they  are  numerous  and 
enlightened  in  spite  of  their  fetters ;  and  next  to  those  of 
Denmark.  The  masculine  intellect  of  the  countrymen  of 
Tycho  Brahe,  guided  by  a  Hoppe  and  an  Otto,  has  already 
drawn  largely  on  the  Phrenology  of  Britain,  and,  I  say  it  with 
pride,  of  Scotland,  where  these  two  distinguished  physicians 
have  many  a  kindly  alma-mater  association.  Hoppe  and 
Otto  are  names  known  to  science,  and  erst  will  be  better 
known.  They  are  spreading  the  science  in  German  as  well 
as  in  Danish,  and  will  probably  be  the  means  of  giving  it  at 
isecond-hand  to  the  country  of  its  discovery.  To  these  let  us 
add  a  health  to  Drs  Caldwell  and  Bell  of  America,  to  Dr 
Patterson  of  India ;  and,  returning  from  abroad,  let  us  remem* 
ber  withal  our  able  and  excellent  friends,  husbandmen  in  a  vast 
field  of  observation,  Dr  £lliotson,  Mr  Wheatson,  and  the 
London  Phrenological  Society ;  along  with  these  let  us  drink 
to  the  honour  of  their  fellowJabourers  in  every  quarter  of 
the  British  isles,  and  every  time  we  meet  may  the  sentiment 
expand  in  its  application,  **  The  Cause  of  PHBENOLoar 
ovEB  THE  World.'' 

Mr  Geoegb  Combe  proposed  the  health  of  a  gentleman 
who  bad  taken  a  very  early,  a  deep,  long-continued,  and  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  cause  of  Phrenology,  and  to  whom  this 
Society  was  indebted  Tor  the  foundation  of  its  collection  of 
casts  and  skulls,  as  well  as  for  many  subsequent  contributions 
and  donations;  it  was  scarcely  necessary  for  him  to  name 
*^  Sir  Geo.  S.  Mackenzie,^  (cheers).  Mr  C.  paid  a  just  tri- 
bute to  the  merits  of  Sir  Geo.  Mackenzie  as  a  Phrenologist, 
and  the  toast  was  drank  with  acclamation. 

Mr  Simpson  craved  a  toast,  and  sud, — With  permission  of 
tlie  company,  I  beg  to  dedicate  this  cup  to  the  health  and 
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Wielfare  of  a  distinguishecl  indmdual  placed  in  such  circum* 
stances  m  relation  to  us^  that,  were  we  t^nphrenolo^cal  con- 
troversialistSy  actuated  merely  by  selfish  love  of  victory  and 
corresponding  indifference  to  truth,  his  name  would  be  the 
signal  for  a  shout  of  vulgar  triumph.  I,  at  least,  should  not 
have  been  the  person  to  put  in  such  hazard  the  name  of  a  gen- 
tleman whom  I  have  long  and  habitually  admired  for  his  ta- 
lents and  respected  for  his  virtues,  and  whose  friendship  I 
have  often  personally  experienced.  But  I  am  confident  that 
it  will  be  received  here  with  kindly,  respectful, — I  had  al- 
most said  grateful  feelings,  demonstrating  that  our  valued 
doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  sentiments  is  a  living, 
practical  principle,  and  not  an  empty  sound.  Thus  guarded 
from  misapprehension,  —  thus  secured  from  the  remotest 
chance  of  misrepresentation,— confident  that  you  will  hear 
the  name  with  the  same  generous  cordiality  with  which  yoa 
would  hail  the  person,  were  he,  by  a  strange  chance,  at  this 
moment  to  come  among  you,— I  freely  and  fearlessly  intrust  to 
you  that  name,  which  belongs,  if  not  to  one  of  our  best  friends, 
at  least  to  our  loftiest  foe,  Francis  Jeffrey.  [The  cordial 
applause  which  here  interrupted  the  speaker  showed  that  he 
had  rightly  estimated  the  sympathies  of  his  audience.]  I 
need  not  state  distinctions  to  you  between  the  feelings  here 
to  be  cherished  and  the  feelings  to  be  suppressed.  I  do  not 
mean  to  rob  you  of  one  atom  of  your  satisfaction,  that  truth 
has  prevailed ;-— prevailed,  not  in  the  opinion  of  Phrenologists 
alone,  but  by  the  unqualified  suffrage  of  every  educated  and 
impartial  person  who  has  perused  and  understood  both  sides 
of  the  controversy.  Your  agreeable  surprise  was  not  the 
success  of  the  defence,  but  the  actual  appearance  of  sixty-five 
mortal  printed  pages,  from  the  Pinnacle  of  Literature  itself, 
in  direct  assault  against  our  sdenoe  and  its  pretensions.* 


*  In  the  Intzoductmy  Stfttement  to  the  Phrenological  Journal,  puhliihed 
three  yean  ago,  is  the  following  passage : — "  We  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
"  that,  if  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  could,  he  would  most  gladly 
**  recall  this  naost  imprudent  manifesto  (the  article  in  the  49th  Number).    Our 

Vol.  IV.— No  XIII. 
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Had  that  attack,  ia  its  manner,  instead  of  preserving  a 
gentlemanlike  good  temper  and  playful  humour,...-suffidently 
contemptuous  no  doubt,  but  amusing  even  to  the  Phienolo*-: 
gist,— -broken  all  bounds  of  mod^ation,  still  was  Qur  induUj 
gence  due  to  it.     In  the  present  stage  of  the  science  the 
good  done  by  it  is  immense.     The  rank  of  the  assailant  is 
another  word  for  the  power  of  the  assailed ;  and  many  able 
though  deeply  prejudiced  men  have  taken  an  interest  in  this- 
combat,  who  would  not,  in  human  chances,  have  been  fur- 
nished with  a  motive  of  sufficient  strength  to  open  a  book  on 
the  subject,  during  all  the  remaining  days  of  their  respective 
livesw     It  is  no  novelty  to  Phrenologists  to  be  told,  that 

*'  Some  feeUngs  are  to  mortals  given 

'*  With  more  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven.'' 

Yet  could  the  intellect  of  this  gifted  man,  ^<  from  passion^s^ 
dross  refined  and  clear,^ — clear  without  a  dimming  cloud  of 
prepossession, — ^be  applied,  to  the  cogent  evidences  and  sym- 
metrical system  of  Phrenology,  how  different  would  be  his 
convictions !  But  it  is  human  fedings  that  constitute  moral 
impossibility,  and  moral  impossibility  is  here.  Mr  Jeffrey 
were  more  than  man,  did  he  not  wrap  closer  and  closer  the 
*<  old  cloak  about  him.""  The  penalty,  the  heavy  penalty  is 
his.  Let  tu  not  superadd  one  unfriendly  feeling,  but  heartily 
and  oor(fially  drink  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  Mr  Jeff- 
rey, and  never  wish  him  worse  than  that  he  may  yet  be- 
come an  accomplished  Phrenologist. 

This  toast  was  received  with  several  rounds  of  applause. 

Mr  George  Combe  apologized  for  again  rising  to  crave 
a  toast ;  but  the  health  which  had  just  been  given  reminded 
him  of  an  act  of  justice  that  was  due  to  a  member  of  the  So^ 


**  belief  is,  that  he  will  not  again  meddle  with  the  subject,  although  he  wiU 
*'  thereby  be  placed  in  an  awkward  predicament,  if  Phrenology  becomes,  as  it 
'^  cannot  fail  to  do,  a  subject  of  general  interest.  The  old  refiUation  will  not 
<*  suit  the  present  state  of  the  science.  A  irzw  attempt  bt  the  £dik. 
*<  BUBOH  Review  would  be  good  fortuke  quite  beyond  oua 
**  HOPES  !"— Editob. 
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d^ty,  who  had  not  only  been  an  early  and  a  steady  ftiend  to 
Phremdogy,  omitting  no  importunity  of  promoting  its  diffu- 
sion, but  wbo,  on  a  recent  occasion,  had  been  the^r^^  to  aiif . 
8wer  the  attack  of  Mr  Jeffrey,  and  whose  refutaticm  bad. 
been  so  prompt,  so  complete,  and  so  widely  circulated,  that 
Phrenology  would  have  stood  unscathed  by  the  Reviewer, 
although  no  other  defender  had  appeared ;  he  alluded  to  Mr 
WiHiam  Bitchie,  the  author  of  an  able  and  eloquent  article,' 
agned  Metaphysioo-Phrenolc^s,  which  appeared  in  the 
Scotsman  on  the  third  day  after  the  publication  of  Mr  Jeff"- 
rejr'B  attack.  Mr  C  read  a  letter  from  Bungay  in  Suffolk, 
mentioning  that  the  article  bad  been  reprinted  there,  and 
widely  circulated ;  and  he  had  heard  also,  that  it  had  excited 
much  interest  among  the  Phrenolog^ts  in  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land as  well  as  in  Scotland.  He  proposed  the  health  of  Mr 
Bitchie. 

Mr  Ritchie  returned  thanks,  and  said  he  would  endea- 
vour  to  p»fi>rm  a  duty  which  had  been  requested  of  him,— 
that  of  proposing  The  Memory  of  the  late  Professor  Dr, 
Thomas  Brown, — ^rather  than  lose  the  pleasure  of  spending, 
the  evening  where  he  now  was ;  and  though  entirely  unpre- 
pared in  a  rhetorical  sense,  he  would  own  that  on  this  sub-, 
jeet  he  could  never  be  altogether  unprepared  in  point  of 
feeling.     His  best  method  therefore  would  be  to  tell  them, 
simply  how  he  first  came  to  take  a  peoufiar  interest  in  the 
writings  of  Dr  Brown.    In  early  life  he  had  read  Kames* . 
Art  of  Thinkinffi'"'^  work  in  which  it  was  recommended  to 
young  persons  to  form  the  habit  of  thifMng  in  lamguage^ 
at  of  allowing  thought  to  outstrip  expression  as  seldom  as 
possible,  as  also  of  reducing  their  opinions  of  what  they  read 
to  writing.    He  had  endeavoured  to  follow  the  advice  in  both 
reelects,  with  some  profit  certainly,  even  as  to  the  former, 
though,  as  the  meeting  must  perceive,  from  his  development 
of  Language,  with  no  great  success.    As  to  the  latter,  it  was 
in  every  one''s  power  to  follow  it     In  the  years  1804  and 
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1805  he  had  been  occupied,  bb  leisure  pennittcfd,  in  perusuig 
the  works  of  Reid  and  some  other  metaphyudans.  He  was  not 
altogether  satisfied  with  their  views  respecting  evidence  and 
belief,^--cause  and  e£fect,— -and  Love  of  Approbation  was 
whispering,  UuEt  he  had  taken  views  of  his  own  more  sound, 
and  not  unimportant,  when  Dr  Brown^  publication  on  the 
Lesliean  controversy,  or  the  first  edition  of  his  Essay  on 
Cause  and  Effect,  made  its  appearance.  On  perusal,  lie  was 
mortified  to  find  that  Dr  Brnwn  had  proceeded  farther  in 
the  same  track ;  but  mortification  soon  gave  way  to  a  better 
feeling, — admiration ; — and,  though  anticipated  and  outstrip- 
ped, he  followed  with  alacrity  and  pleasure ;  for  intellectual 
light  and  moral  integrity  were  before  him.  From  that  time 
forward  he  had  read  greedily  whatever  Dr  firowik  wrote, 
and  he  had  been  rewarded  not  only  with  instruction  in  me- 
taphysical science,  but  with  the  purest  and  best  sort  of  moral 
gratification.  What  had  struck  him  (Mr  B.),  however,  the 
moment  he  knew  any  thing  of  Phrenology,  and  what  was 
mere  peculiarly  deserving  of  attention  from  the  meeting,  was, 
diat,  in  his  metaphysical  doctrines,  the  late  Professor  of  Mo- 
ral Philosophy  approached  very  neariy  to  their  own.  The 
whole  of  them  are  based  on  the  position,  that  laws  and  ten* 
dencies  have  been  imposed  upon  and.  given  to  man,  from 
whidi  he  cannot  shake  himself  free,  and  whidi  affect  alid 
substantially  characterize  his  whole  nature,  physical,  motri, 
and  intelleetuaL  Nor  did  he  stop  there.  He  saw,  and  con- 
sequently  avowed,  that  there  were  constitutional  and  specific 
differences  among  individuals,  both  as  to  mind  and  dispod- 
tions.  And  what  was  this  but  the  plain  metaphysics  of 
Phrenology  P  With  the  exception  of  Gall,  Spurzharo,  and 
their  friend  Mr  Gombe,  indeed,  Dr  Brown  had  done  more  to 
place  the  jAilosophical  doctrines  of  Phrenology  on  a  sure  ba- 
sis than  any  other  writer  with  whom  he  (Mr  R.)  was  ac- 
quainted. Had  this  metaphysician  lived  he  would  no  doubt 
have  become  a  Phrenologist.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  was 
too  strong  to  have  allowed  the  proofs  which  have  now  been 
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accumulated  to  escape  his  attention ;  be  was  too  intrepid  a 
thinker  to  shun  the  subject  from  fear ;  he  was  too  honest  a 
man  to  have  felt  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Phrenology 
without  procliuming  it    But  whatever  might  be  thought  of 
this  theory,  they  would  all  concur  in  admiring  the  character 
of  the  late  Dr  Brown.     His  intellect  was  acute  and  philo- 
^sophical^-^-bis  moral  feelings  of  the  highest  order, — ^for  he 
was  at  once  benevolent,  intrepid,  and  conscientious.     They 
bad  no  longer  the  high  privilege  c^  enjoying  the  society  of  the 
man^  but  there  still  remained  to  them  his  writings,  which 
stimulate  the  intellect,  satisfy  the  judgment,  and  afford  also 
a  healing  balm  to  the  heart.      In  travelling  through   his 
pages,  we  walk  as  it  were  in  moral  sunshine,  Ideality  shed- 
ding its  bri^test  rays  over  the  most  refined  and  excellent 
products  of  Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness.     Afler  pro- 
posing *^  The  memory  of  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  late  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  UniverMty  of  Edinburgh  ,^^  which 
was  received  with  very  marked  respect,  Mr  R.  begged  to 
jDoention  two  things  more  which  had  just  occurred  to  him : 
the  one  was.  an  anecdote  of  Dr  Brown,  the  other  a  saying  of 
his  biographer.    It  was  the  practice  of  Dr  Brown  tonudce 
«p  his  own  views  on  each  subject  before  reading  the  author 
•who  treated  of  it ;  and  his  object  in  doing  so  was,  that,  after 
fierusal,  he  might  settle  where  the  truth  lay,— -what  was  the 
cause  of  the  differences  in  opinion  betwixt  them,->-whether  it 
arose  from  accidental  circumstances  or  the  character  ofmteU 
led.     This  was  indeed  being  very  nearly  a  Phrenologist. 
The  feHcitous  saying  of  Mr  Welsh,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  respected  members  of  our  own  Society,-— one  who  knew 
Dr  Brown. as  well  as  he  imderstood  the  profoundest  of  his 
speouladons,-— was.  That  by  means  of  the  rare  union  of  men- 
tal powers  and  moral  worth  to  which  I  have  feebly  at- 
tempted to  do  justice,  ^*  Dr  Brown  was  able  to  make  his 
house  at  once  a  school  for  the  intellect,  and  a  home  to  the 
heart.^ 
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The  Chaibman  sidd^— «He  would  now  propose  the  health 
of  a  gentleman  whose  merit  was  only  exceeded  by  his  mo- 
desty. He  alluded  to  Dr  A.  Combe,  who,  in  his  own  pecu«- 
liar  departmen1>-thephyriol6^cal,-»had  conferred  great  and 
lasting  obligations  on.  the  cause  of  Phrenology.  He  need 
only  mention  the  able  and  triumphant  manner  in  which  he 
had  defended  the  science  against  the  attacks  of  Dr  John  Gor- 
don—of Dr  Roget— of  Dr  Barclay—- of  Dr  Rudolphi,— 4md, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  attack  in  the  Edinburgh  Reviiew, 
he  believed  it  was  to  him  they  owed  the  vindication  of  the 
philosophical  and  physiological  reputation  of  Grandmamma 
Wolf.     {Applause,) 

Dr  Combe  returned  thanks  for  the  honour  done  him,  and 
b^ged  to  add^  once  Mr  Scott  had  alluded  to  the  subject, 
that  he  intended,  on  an  early  meeting  in  another  place,  to 
bring  forward  further  evidence  of  a  forcible  kind  in  support 
of  the  phydological  opinions  of  the  venerable  personage  whose 
large  eyes  and  long  ears  had  been  so  unhappily  attacked  by  a 
late  celebrated  and  able  antagonist.  He  regretted  that  he 
could  not  say  so  much  in  defence  of  the  moral  as  of  the  physio. 
Iq^cal  principles  of  that  four-footed,  sharp-sighted,  and  long, 
eared  authority ;  but  still  he  did  not  think  that  on  that  ac- 
count alone  her  testimony  was  to  be  considered  as  proving  ab« 
solutely  the  opposite  of  what  she  affirmed,  especially  when, 
as  in  the  present  case,  they  all  knew,  that,  for  once  at  least 
in  her  life,  she  was  speaking  the  plain  and  simple  truth. 

Mr  Lton  craved  a  toast,  and  said, — In  rising  to  propose 
the  health  of  the  Clerical  Members  of  the  Society,  I  do  not 
think  that  this  is  either  the  time  or  the  place  to  enlarge  on 
the  importance  and  practical  utility  of  Phrenology  in  guiding 
the  labours  of  a  pastor  among  his  flock,  and  still  less  to  ad- 
vert to  the  harmony  which  exists  between  the  truths  of  Phren- 
ology and  those  of  Christianity.  I  would  rather  embrace 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  obligations,  not  merely  to 
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those  of  our  clerical  friends  who  have  openly  ootne  forward 
aod  joined  our  ranks,  but  also  to  those  clergymen,  particu- 
larly of  our  national  church,  who  have  more  or  less  avowed 
their  conviction  of  the  truth  of  our  ^ence,  and  who  have 
had  the  hofumr  of  being  sneered  at  as  ^^  the  learned  theolo- 
'^  gical  doctors  who  are  said  to  patronize  this  absurd  theory.^' 
This  avowal,  I  am  persuaded,  has  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  r^>id  progress  which  the  science  has  made  in 
this  country.  We  know  the  powerful  influence  of  the  senti- 
ment of  Veneration.  Many,  particularly  of  the  other  sex, 
have  had  their  prejudices  softened  or  removed,  and  have 
been  induced  to  examine  the  evidences  of  Phrenology,  simply 
by  knowing  that  some  of  our  most  eminent  divines  have 
either  ^ven  the  scienoe  their  favourable  regard,  or  haire  alto- 
gether embraced  its  doctrines.  Many  are  the  grounds  on 
which  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Scotland  claim  our  grati- 
tude and  respect ;  and  I  consider  myself  warranted  to  stafee 
this  as  an  additional  claim, — ^that  among  than  a  belief  of  the 
doctrines  of  our  sdence  is  rapidly  and  extensively  spreading. 
The  present  generation  may  not,  but  a  future  generiition  as- 
suredly willreccnrd  it  to  the  honour  of  the  clergy  of  Scotland* 
that  they  were  the  first  to  appreciate  and  to  embrace  a  scienoe 
which  was  scowled  upon  by  the  hterati  and  dilletanti  of  the 
day ;  and  when  learned  professors  would  overwhelm  us  with 
fatalism,  materialism,  nihilism,  atheism,  and  I  know  not  how 
many  other  itffiw,  we  may  oppose  authority  to  authority,  and 
marvel  how  it  should  come  to  pass,  that  the  defence  of  reli- 
gion against  the  inroads  of  Phrenology  should  be  maintained 
in  Royal  Societies,  when  our  authorised  teachers  see  in  it 
jM>thing  to  dread,  but  much  to  commend. 

Mr  Welsh  has  already  been  mentioned  as  the  founder  of 
the  Society ;  and  when  I  think  of  the  objections  which  have 
been  made  to  our  science,  that  it  is  not  (or  rather  I  should 
now  say,  was  not)  countenanced  by  the  medical  profession, 
and  that  it  is  hostile  to  religion  and  Christianity,  let  it  be  re- 
membered,  that  the  founders  of  the  science  itself  were  phy~ 
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ricianSf  and  that  the  founder  of  the  finit  Phrenological 
ciety  was  a  dergyman,  I  beg  to  propose  the  healths  of  *^  Mr 
Welsh,  Mr  Grierson,  Mr  Stewart,  Mr  Budianan,  Mr  Irvine, 
Mr  Whitson,  and  Mr  Wardlaw,  the  Clerical  Members  of  the 
Society." 

The  Bev.  Mr  Gjueasqn  of  DunUaae  returned  thanks, 
and  the  Cbunnan  then  gave — **  Thb  Medical  Membeks 
"  OP  THE  Society.'^ 

Dr  Robert  Hamilton  returned  thanks ;  and,  adverting 
to  the  olgection,  .that  Phrendogy  was  jdiaowned  by  tiie  wad^ 
dical  profession,  he  remarked,  thai),  to  vefote.thitasseriioi^ 
it  was  necessary  only  to  attend  for  a  moment  to  faefes;  The 
founders  of  the  science  were  medical  men  of  no  mean  emi- 
nence in  th^r  profession ;  and  the  tM  of  eveiy  Phrenologi- 
cal Society,  particularly  those  of  London  and  Bdinburgb, 
proved  that  the  medical  constituted  no  mein  proportion  of 
the  total  memberg.  He  pnnled  out  the  advantages  that  me- 
dical science  was  destined  to  reap  from  Phieaolegy;  and 
coxifpratulated  the  Society,  that  this  important  truth  had  been 
avowed  and  spiritedly  mmntained  in  a  quarter  which  c6u)d 
not  fail  of  influencing  the  medical  profes«on  in  general ;  be 
alluded  to  the  late  Analysis  of  Mr  Combe'^s  System  in-^the 
Medico-Chiruigical  Beview*  The  Editor  of  that  work  (to 
the  high  merits  and  extensive  influence  of  which  he  paid  a 
just  tribute),  had  unhesitatingly  ^<  recogn»ed  in  the  sdenoe 
^  of  its  principles  a  Intimate  and  useful  subject  €>f  profes- 
«  sional  inquiry^^  and  boldly  advocated  <*  the  utility^  of 
Phrenology  <'  to  the  true  philosophy  of  medicine.^  Dr  Hs- 
nilton  concluded  by  proposing  *^  The  health  of  Dr  John* 
<(  stoD,  Editor  of  tibe  Medieo-Chiruigkssl  Review.''  (jlfsic& 
applause.) 

The  Chaibvak  ob$erved,  that  Phrenology^  as  the  science 
of  human  nature, .  wa$  interesting  and  practically  useful  to 
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£fWrj  ptotemaa ;  that  the  clerical  and  medical  metnfaprs'  had 
already  been  g^ven ;  but  there  remained  anotiier  c^laQS  of  pror 
fessional  men  who  had  embraced  the  cause  of  Phrenology,— 
ftsdueed  it  insHandy  to'  practice^*--"4ukl  whose  weirks' were  cal- 
culated at  once  to  illustrate  and  adorn  it ;  the^r  healths  he 
now  begged  leave  to  propose;  he  alluded  to  the  artists, 
.via.  Mr  Stewart,  Mr  Joseph^  Mi;  Souglas,  Mr  Bennie,  Mr 
Uwins,  Mr  P.  Gibson,  Mr  Morrison,  and  'Mr  Steward 
Watson,  members  of  the  Society. 

• 

Mr  Douglas,  miniature-painter,  returned  thanks.  He 
had  great  pleasilte  in  acknowledging  the  benefits  he  had  de- 
rived from  Phrenology  in  his  art.  If  it  had  done  nothing 
more  than' presented  him  with  «  mapped  outline  of  the  head, 
and  called  his  attentiDn  lo.tbe  piopriety  of  deiineating  all  its 
parts  and  proportions  with  minuteness  and  accuracy,  it  would 
have  still  deserved  his  warmest  acknowledgments ;  but,  con- 
iKOfeed  .as  PfareBology  waa  mtk  the  phildsc^hy  of  expressioif, 
he  conerived  it  inpasdblei  for  aay  one  to  oDderstand  the  ulti- 
mate pfiiMqiUa  of  this  bmicb  of  his  art  who  was  ignorant 
of  the  science*  He  only  regretted  that,  from  the  odls  upon 
hie  time^  he  bad  it  not  in.  his  power  practicaliy  to  [Promote  ita 


Mit  6.  GoMBB  begged  to  propose  the  health  of  Dr  James 
Kennedy  of  Tamworth*  He  was  not  permitted  at  present 
to  mention  all  that  Phrenology  owed  to  Dr  Kennedy,  but 
when  his  exertions  were  divulged,  he  woukl  be  acknowledged 
as  one  of  the  most  zealouB  and  efficient  supporters  of  the 
cause.  He  was  a  focus  of  pfarencdqpcal  light  in  Stafford* ; 
shire,  and,  mded  by  some  aUe  and  intelligent  friends,.  di& 
fused  its  principkB  through  an  extenalve  district  by  means  of 
several  new^Mipers  and  journals.  Several  of  these  articles 
had  been  read  by  gentlemen  now  present,  and  they  could 
appreciate  their  value.'  On  the  faith  of  their  testimony  he 
would  propose  <^  The  h^lth  of  Dr  Kennedy.*^ 


}£4  DUNDSB  MECHAlflCfl^  SOCIXTY, 

Mr  Jambs  Beibgeb  proposed  the  ^  Editor  df  the  Pfaren* 
ological  Journal/' 

'  Several  other  toasts  were  given ;  after  which  Mr  Scott  left 
the  chair  at  twelve  oleloek)  when  the  meeting  broke  up.  The 
greatest  conviviality  prevailed  during  the  evening ;  the  toasts 
were  received  with  great  interest,  and  fc^owed  by  acdaoia- 
dons  of  applause. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

•  LETTER  FBOM  8£CR£TA3tY  OF  BUNDCE  MECHANICS'* 
flOCIBTY  TO  MK  OEOBGE  OOMBE. 

Dundee,  8th  December,  1826. 

Respected  Sib,— Every  one  acquainted  with  the  scienoe  of 
Phrenology  will  at  once  perceive .  that  it  forms  the  basis  of  a 
pure  morality,  and  will  consequently  feel  gratified  to  hear  of 
its  wider  dissemination  among  mankind.  Under  this  im- 
pression I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  of  its  progress  here,— a 
progress  which  has  in  truth  exceeded  our  jnost  sanguine  ex<- 
pectations.  When,  in  March  last,  a  few  of  us,  all  equally 
ignorant  of  the  science,  formed  ourselves  into  a  society 'for 
the  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted  with  its  truth  (which  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  its  prindples,  aided  by  observa- 
tion, has  to  our  minds  completely  established),  we  little  anti- 
dpated  that,  in  the  short  interval  which  has  elapsed,  we 
should  number,  as  we  now  do,  between  forty  and  fifty  mem- 
bers. Originally  we  met  in  a  private  house ;  but,  after  the 
rapid  increase  of  members,  we  engaged  a  hall,  where  we  meet 
once  a  fortnight,  when  a  lecture  is  delivered,  or  an  essay 
connected  with  the  science  is  read  by  one  of  the  members ; 
after  which  measurements  and  developments  are  taken,  and 
other  routine  business  of  the  sodety  disposed  of.    But  it.is 
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not  among  the  memben  onhf  that  the  sdenoe  as  diBctuaed ; 
it  has  found  its  way  throughout  the  town,  and  has  in  some 
measure  given  the  tone  to  the  language  of  our  citizens.  Not- 
withstanding we  oondnue  to  meet  with  oppontion  from  some 
df  those  whose  education  and  station  in  society  should  teach 
them  to  be  more  tolerant  even  of  error ;  and  when  Mr  Jef- 
frey's last  tirade  against  his  osvft*  Hirenology  made  its  ap>» 
pearance,  it  was  hailed  by  them  with  more  than  party  aeal» 
and  quotations  from  their  champion  were  thrown  at  us  in 
abundance ;  but  since  the  appeaxanoe  of  your  able  reply,  not 
a  few  of  them  have  owned  themselves  vanquished,  and  the 
others  have  for  the  present  sunk  into  silence.  Meanwhile 
the  sdence  is  extending  on  every  side,  and  has  found  its  way 
to  cottage-hearths,  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  Granpiansi 
whither  we  have  received  orders  for  your  invaluable  publica- 
tions. 

Trusting  for  the  Society  a  continuance  of  your  advice  and 
lisdstanoe, 

I  am,  respected  Sir, 

Yours  most  respectfully, ' 

Alexandba  Smart,  Sec. 


>m       ,4 


*  liiB  tainnly  Mr  Jeffrey's  own  Phienology,  for  ix>FhTeool4){gi8t  in  Europe 
roald  ovD  it  for  hia. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

A  Lectuhk  on  Phrenoloqy^  as  iUtistrative  qf  ihe  Moral 
and  IfUeUectudl  Capacities  qf  Man,  By  Disney  Alex- 
ANl}En^  M,  D.f  one  qf  the  Physicians  to  the  General  Dis^ 
pensary,  and  the  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum  in  Wak^ld. 
London ;  Baldwii^  Cradock^  and  Joy.  Edinburgh  ;  John 
Anderson^  Jun, ;  and  J.  Stanfield,  Wakefield^  pp.  44. 

Thk  author  informs  us  in  his  advertisement,  that  '^  the 

present  essay  is  the  First  of  a  series  of  Lectures  on  the  Applica" 
iion  of  Phrenology  to  the  study  and  deTelopment  of  the  numaa 
"  character ;  comprising  Observations  on  the  Dramatic  Writings  of 
^  Shakspeare,  and  some  of  the  more  usual  Phenomena  of  Mental 
^  Derangement. 

' .  ''  These  essays  were  originally  composed  with  a  rieir  to  their  de* 
"  livery,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Wakefield  General  Dispensary.  Cir- 
**  cumstances^  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  state^  having  arisen  to 
'^  frustrate  the  author's  intention^  he  has  been  induced  to  commit 
the  '  Introductory  Lecture'  to  the  press^  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  a  means  of  reviving  in  the  minds  of  some  of  his  readers  an  tn- 
teresi  in  the  subject^  or  at  least  of  recalling  their  attention  to  a 
science  which^  with  all  its  alleged  imperfections^  and  in  despite  of 
all  the  contempt  and  obloquy  that  have  been  poured  upon  it^  ap« 
^  pears  to  him  amply  entitled  to  consideration  and  respect." 

He  observes,  that  one  of  the  marks  of  true  science  is^  that 

it  instantly  becomes  available  to  purposes  of  utility ;  and  in 

his  introductory  pages  he  shows  that  this  quality  belongs,  in 

an  eminent  degree,  to  Phrenology.     ^^  No  ijooner,^  says  he, 

"  was  this  system  evolved  and  promulgated^  than  it  was  found  ca- 
^  pable  of  being  applied  to^  and  of  affording  a  satisfactoi'y  solution 
^'  of  those  eoeeotricities,  aad  apparent  tncongraities^  in  the  disposi-* 
"  tions^  talents^  and  actions  of  men^  which  have  in  all  ages  baffled 
**  the  ingenuity  of  the  most  acute  and  erudite  {philosophers.  Those 
<'  who  have  studied  the  subject^  and  who  have  consequently  accus- 
**  tomed  themselves  to  think  phrenologicaUy,  are  able^  in  all  cases  of 
''  real  character,  even  the  most  anomalous,  to  discern  that  oombina- 
**  tion  of  the  organs  which  produces  the  manifestations  peroeived ; 
**  and  whenever  a  character  is  well  or  accurately  defined,  though  ez« 
*'  isting  merely  in  the  imagination  of  the  writer,  they  have  no  diffi- 
"  culty  or  hesitation  in  applying  to  its  devdopment  the  same  mode 
*'  of  analysis.'' 

Dr  Alexander  notices  the  sketch  of  the  character  of  lago 
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which  appeared  in  our  Journal  and  correctly  appreciates 
both  the  object  and  utility  of  that  production.  We  are 
aware  that  it  was  subjected  to  ridicule  by  half-informed 
Phrenologists,  and  still  more  so  by  ignorant  opponents ;  but 
Dr  A.  entertains  a  different  opinion  of  it : — ^^  The  tho- 
roughly-instructed Phrenologist  will  reap  much  pleasure  from 
tracings  in  his  own  mind^  the  principle  on  which  the  author  of 
the  sketch  proceeded,  in  deducing  from  the  wett-^knowh  character 
"  of  the  man  this  comUnation  of  the  primitire  faculties."  He  men- 
tions, that  he  had  performed  a  similar  experiment  himself  in 
regard  to  the  character  of  Hamlet,  and  with  similar  success. 
He  proceeds,-—*^  We  admit  that  the  argument  in  favour  of 

~**  our  science  which  is  thus  afibrded  is  not  of  that  ohvious  and.pal- 
^'  pable  kind,  which  is  likely  at  once  to  carry  conviction  to  a  roii^ 
but  newly-directed  to  the  inquiry,  and  perhaps  Yerj  superficially 
acquainted  with  its  principles;  and  we  are  far  from  resting  the 
*'  merits  of  the  system  on  any  such  foundation.  But  to  those  who 
'^  have  made  some  progress  in  the  study,  this  application  of  the  sub- 
"  jeet  is,  though  an  indirect,  a  most  beautiful  and  convincing  proof 
'^  that  '  Nature  and  Phrenology  are  one.'  They  discover  in  it  the 
"  elements  of  the  most  various  and  opposite  appearances  which  the 
mind  of  man  does  or  can  assume.  They  are  enabled  to  explain 
phenomena,  and  to  account  for  inconsistencies  which,  upon  any 
other  theory,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  sa^ 
tisfactorily  to  solve ;  and,  if  a  system  so  luminous  and  coherent 
*'  roust  be  deemed,  after  all,  no  more  than  an  ingenious  iUunon  ex- 
isting in  the  inventive  facalties  of  Oali  and  Spurzheim,  its  op- 
ponents assert  what,  in  truth,  is  harder  to  be  believed  than  Uie 
proposition  which  Uiey  themselves  reject  on  the  ground  of  its  ia- 
^'  credibility." 

On  the  doctrine  of  the  Combinations  the  author  makes 
the  following  very  just  remarks : — "  The  modifying  in- 

*'  fluence  of  circumstances  and  combinations  is  admitted  in  regard  to 
"  every  (dher  sdeaoe ;  why  should  it  be  excluded  in  this  f  In  che- 
''  mistry,  for  instance,  the  gaseous  and  earthly  constituents,  into 
*'  which  different  portions  of  matter  have  been  resolved,  are  known  to 
'<  aflNiaie  very  different  forms,  and  to  produce  very  di^Keieot  efiects, 
'^  according  to  the  different  subsiancu,  or  the  dirarent  proportums 
«'  of  those  sufatanees  to  which  they  may  be  united.*    In  these  CHes, 

I,  I        ii-|.li--|---r—     '■      '       '■•■■  lilt  I        ^1  .-      ■■       .  — ■  -- 
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*  **  Foreuaipk  (m  in  tba  various  sad  wslLknowD  prepBiBifoiit  of  mercttiy), 
««  one  oombinttion  oSf  ^oaiciilaijr  iBgredirats  produces  a  medidn*  of  suigulv 
**«  efficacy ;  another  combinatioD  of  the  aaai^  materials,  but  diffanng  in  thfiir  i»* 
■'  lative  pioportiona,  yiekU  a  mortal  poison.  And  thus  it  is  in  human  nature; 
^*  one  combination  of  the  faculties  may  produce  the  profane  sceptic  or  midnight 
"  murderer ;  and  another  a  Fenelon,  a  Howard,  or  a  Fry,  glowing  with  piety 
^'  towards  God  and  benevolence  to  man/' 
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''  SD  far  ftmxk  any  d^iian  hmg-  fimncled  on  the  admnrioD  of  ibe 
'*  modifying  influences  cf  circumstances  and  combinations,  to  ac« 
"  c<miit  for  tbe  production  of  a  giv^n  effect^  it  is  perfectly  under- 
''  stood,  that  it  18  the  stody  of  the  latter  whidi  formsthe  chief  beaaty 
and  utility  of  the  science  itself;  so  it  is  here.  In  the  obserration 
and  explanation  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  varied  combina^ 
Hans  of  the  simple  powers,  the  science  of  Fhrenolc^may  be  pro- 
perty said  to  consist.  The  discovery  of  the  powers  themselresy  as 
''  connected  with  and  indicated  by  the  presence  of  their  respective 
''  Ofi^ns,  is,  no  doubt,  highly  important,  as  constituting'  thejbnndam 
''  Han  on  which  the  stmerstruclure  rests.  But  this  is  alliea  rather 
''to  the  department  of^  notero/  history  than  to  the  philosophy  of 
''  mind.  It  is  the  study  of  these  diversified  results,  ana  their 
"  practical  appilieation  to  the  phenomena  of  human  life,  which 
''  should  form  the  grand  object  of  the  moral  and  scientific  inquirer  ; 
''  and  without  this  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  primitive  powers,  ab^ 
''  stractedltf  considered,  is  of  little  oomparalAve  interest  or  import 
'^ance." 

After  these  and  several  other  preliminary  observations, 

Dr  A.  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  particular  organs,  viz.  Ama- 

tiveness,  Self-esteem,  Benevolence,  and  Ideality,  with  a  v«. 

riety  of  their  combinations.     He^is  in  general  correct  in 

principle,  elegant  in  composition,  and  also  striking  and  felil 

citous  in  illustrations.     Altogether  we  are  gratified  with  the 

work,  and  recommend  it  as  well  worthy  of  perusal. 


NOTICES. 

Db  SpuszHBiif  has  left  Paris  with  an  intention  of  settling  perma- 
nently in  England.  He  has  just  concluded  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Phrenology  at'  Cambridge.  In  spring,  1827,  he  will  lecture  in 
Bath  and  Bristol ;  in  November  following,  he,  by  special  engage- 
ment,  will  return  to  Cambridge  and  lecture ;  he  will  immediately 
thereafter  proceed  to  Edinburgh,  and  lecture  here  in  December 
1827,  and  January  1828.  At  Cambridge,  Dr  S.  has  been  received 
with  dtstinguishea  respect.  The  use  of  one  of  the  public  leelure- 
rooms  of  that  University  was  granted  to  him  by  license  from  the 
Vlc^-Chaneellor.  His  andlenee  exceeded  one  hundred  in  number, 
and  comprised  men  of  Abe  first  name  and  isfluenoe  in  the  Uaiver- 
sity.  He -lectured  on  a  dissection  «f  the  brain  more  than  once  in 
the  leetore-room  of  the  anatomical  processor.  ''  He  was  feasted  in 
**  ooNege-bidls  (says  an  eminent  scholar  of  Cambridge,  in  a  letter 
''  to  a  friend  in  £idtnburgh>)  every  day  he  was  here.  Our  anato- 
mical, and,  I  believe,  our  medical  professors,  are  amonjpBt  those 
most  favourably  disposed  to  his  science.    W— 's  belief  is  becom- 
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**  toff  ttrwigtr ;  Sn  ■'■    is  Ml  a  aeofiv;    CoiaWs  aaairer  to  Jefiajr 
"  is  here" 

Contrasted  wkh  this  highl]|r-liberal  conduct  of  Gambridgej  we  are 
mortified  .to  reooni  the  foUoviog  aneodote,  wkicb^  with  one  or  two 
honourable  exoepdons,  is  too  much  chaincterbtic  of  the  spirit  of  the 
prafesBors  of  Scotland.  A  profeMor  of  moral  philosophy  m  a  norths- 
em  university  gave  out  ^'  Attention"  as  the  subject  of  an  essay  to 
his  class.  One  of  the  students,  after  citing  the  doctrine  of  Mr  Du- 
gald  Stewart^  stated  objections  to  it,  and  ventured  to  give  an  extract 
from  Mr  Combe's  £8iays,  sa  containing  a  more  satisfEU^orjr  and 
consistent  Tiew  of  that  su[^K)sed  feculty.  The  professor  criticised 
this  essay  with  great  severity,  told  his  class  that  Mr  Combe,  he  un« 
derstood,  was  a  respectable  man  in  hu  own  profession,  but  utterly 
ignorant  of  metaphysics;  he  begged  that  no  allusion  might  hereafter 
&  made  to  his  theories,  and,  in  particuJar,  warned  his  students 
ligainst  allowing  themselres  to  be  led  astray  by  the  monstrous  ab» 
Surdities. of  the  phrenological  doctrines ! 

'  The  best  apology  that  can  be  made  for  this  exhibition  is  the  kind 
of  left«haodea  prudence  which  it  displays.  The  moment  the  young 
«ien  attending  the  universities  become  acquainted  with  Phrenologyj^ 
it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  listen  witn  respect  to  the  vagucy  in- 
consistent, and  useless  generalities  now  taught  to  them  as  the  philo- 
sophy of  mind ;  and  the  professor  in  question  probably  had  a  secret 
presentiment  of  this,  which  prompted  him  to  avert  the  light  as  far 
and  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible  from  the  e^res  of  his  students. 
We  suspect,  however,  he  will  defeat  his  own  object ;  for  knowledge 
that  is  interdicted  is  only  the  more  ardently  desired,  and  generally 
obtained. 

CoPBNHAOBN.— We  receive  the  most  fiivourable  accounts  from 
Dr  Otto.  Id  our  next,  an  extract  of  a  letter  kom  him  and  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  pen  of  Dr  Hoppe  shall  appear. 

Am BBicA. — ^We  are  prevented  by  the  want  of  space  from  giving 
a  long  and  interesting  letter  from  ut  Caldwell  of  Lexington.  It 
shall  appear  in  our  next 

London. — ^The  London  Phrenological  Societv  resumed  its  meet- 
ings in  October.    We  shall  give  its  proceedings  m  our  next. 

We  have  perused  with  much  pleasure  the  ''  Two  Letters  to  a 
''  Friend  in  Oxford,  in  reply  to  the  Strictures  of  the  Edinburgh 
''  Review."    We  shall  notice  them  in  our  next  Number. 

Opfobition  to  PHBBNOX<oeY. — The  opponents  pratty  generally 
admit,  that  Mr  Jeffivy  has  not  been  successful  m  his  attack  on 
Phrenology ;  but  manv  of  them  add,  that»  unfortunately,  he  took 
up  wronr  grounds,  ana  did  not  u^  the  striyigest  objections  against 
it,  implymg  thereby,  that  the  individual  who  states  this  is  in  posses- 
sion of  arguments  tJiat  would  have  demolished  the  fabric  entirely. 
The  fact  however  is,  that  no  opponent  either  has  or  can  have  a  well- 
founded  objection  to  Phrenology,  because,  it  being  tru^  and  all 
truth  being  consistent,  no  solid  argument  against  it  can  possibly 
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exist ;  bat  every  one  has  liis  particalar  prefuMoe,  whidi  to  his  own 
mind  appears  an  insuperable  objection ;  and  because  the  pnjudioe 
of  one  man  differs  from  thai  of  another^  he  imagines,  as  long  as  his 
own  has  not  been  refuted^  that  the  science  Bas  never  been  assailed 
with  the  most  effectual  weapons.  Dr  Roget  stated  his  prejudiceiy 
and  thef  were  answered;  Dr  Barclajr  stated  his,  and  they  wen 
refuted ;  then  Mr  Jeffrey  favoured  the  world  with  his,  and  they 
have  been  replied  to.  But,  as  if  theee  great  men  had  been  mere 
blunderers,  forth  comes  Dr  MilUgan  for  the  second  or  third  time 
with  his  prepossessions,  and  flonrisfaes  them  off  as  if  they  were  some- 
thing quite  superior  to  those  of  his  predecessors.  They  appear  so 
to  him  because  they  are  his  own,  and  because  they  possess  the  no* 
yelty  of  being  done  up  in  the  form  of  an  algebraic  proposition.  We 
cannot  afford  time  and  space  to  refute  the  absurdities  of  every  man 
who  chooses  to  put  his- prejudices  in  print;  and  we  have  answered 
Roget,  Barclay,  and  Jeffrey,  only  because  their  authority  might 
have  misled  others,  if  their  errors  had  not  been  pointed  out.  From 
At  nature  of  Dr  Milligan's  prejudices,  however,  so  little  danger  is 
to  be  apprehended,  that  we  not  only  leave  him  in  entire  possession 
of  the  field,  but  hereby  give  notice  to  all  who  desire  to  see  an  alge* 
braic  refutation  of  our  science,  that  they  will  find  one  in  the  5th 
Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  just  pub- 
lished, and  another  in  the  notes  appended  to  the  second  edition  of 
Dr  Milligan's  translation  of  Magendie's  Physiology ;  both  stated  to 
be  from  the  pen  of  Dr  MilUgan  himself. 
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ARTICLE  I. 


ON  THE  INFL0ENCE  OF  ORGANIC  SIZE  ON  ENERGY  OF  FUNC. 
.  TION.  PARTICULARLY  AS  APPLIED  TO  THE  ORGANS  OF  THE 
EXTBRNAI.  SENSES  AND  BRAIN. 

iBead  to  the  PhrenologiciU  Society  on  30th  November ,  1826,  bg 

Dr  Amdrbw  Combb.) 

To  an  indiyidual  UDacquiunted  with  physiology,  and  whooe 
Attention  has  never  before  been  directed  to  the  observatioa 
of  the  mutual  connexion  of  mind  and  matter,  and  who  is  not 
aware  of  tife  actual  extent  to  which  the  mental  manifestations 

• 

are  affected  by  every  change  in  the  condition  of  the  brainy 
no  part  of  the  phrenological  doctrines  seems  at  first  sight  so 
*<  inherently  absurd'^  and  destitute  of  foundation,  as  that 
fundamental  principle  which  affirms  power  or  energy  of  funo* 
tion  to  be  always,  ceteris  parUme^  in  exact  relation  to  the 
size  of  the  organ ;  and  yet  so  far  is  this  from  being  *^  con* 
^<  trary  to  the  analogy  of  all  our  known  organs,^*  as  b  gene* 
rally  supposed  by  the  unthinking,  and  taught  even  by  mea 
of  no  mean  reputation,  that  itiein  reality  ageneraliaw  qfna^ 
ture,  pervading  all  created  obfectSy  animate  and  inanimaief 
and,  consequently,  affecting  the  brain  in  common  with  every 
other  part  of  the  body.    As  this,  however,  is  a  cardinal 


*  Edinborgh  Revltw,  No  88,  p.  301. 
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point,  in  regard  to  which  much  confusion  and  misapprehen- 
sion prevail,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  dedicate  a  few  pages  to 
its  elucidation. 

The  principle  of  Size,  as  maintained  ^nd  demonstrated  by 
the  Phrenologists,  it  may  be  i»roper  to  repeat,  is,  not  that  or^ 
ganic  Size  is  the  onLy^  but  that  it  is  one  condition,  and  a  most 
important  onCy  in  prodttcing  energy  of  Junction  ;  and  that 
hence,  whebe  all  other  conditions  are  equal,  there  in« 
crease  of  Size  will  invanably  indicate  increased  intensity  of 
function.  Now,  It  is  no  small  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
inherent  truth  of  this  proposition,  that  no  opponent  has  yet 
ventured  either  to  deny  or  to  dispute  it,  without  having  first 
mis-stated  or  misrepresented  its  meaning.  For,  instead  of 
fairly  grappling  with  it,  as  laid  down  in  all  the  phrenological 
writings,  those  of  our  opponents  who  have  ever  attacked  it, 
and  Mr  Jeffrey  among  the  number,  have  chosen  uniformly 
to  represent  it  as  affirming,  that  organic  size  is  the  Ofdy 
and  exclvMve  condition  of  energy  of  function,  and  have 
brought  wit,  fact,  and  argument  into  play,  to  upset,  not  our 
statement,  but  this  their  own  absurd  misrepresentation ;  and 
having  succeeded  in  this  very  easy  attempt,  they  have  done 
their  best  to  make  the  world  believe  that  they  hkd  actually 
withdrawn  the  prop  which  alone  supported  the  phrenological 
edifice,  and  that  of  course  the  latter  was  fast  crumbling  to 
its  falL  How  much  they  have  erred  in  thus  proceeding,  and 
how  little  of  consistency  and  of  truth*  is  to  be  found  in  such 
statements  and  opinions,  as,  in  support  of  their  cause,  they 
have  haisarded  in  regard  to  the  organs  of  sense  and  external 
nature  in  general,  will  presently  appear,  when  we  shall  have 
flhown  that  the  principle  in  dispute,  instead  of  being  oontrary 
to,,  is  in  reality  in  strict  harmony  with,  "  the  anak^y  of  all 
^<  our  known  organs.^ 

In  physics,  the  reUtioQ^between  Size  and  Power  is  luiiver* 
sally  acknowledged,  and  is  susceptible  of  mathematical  de« 
monstration^  for  it  i&  nearly  synonimous  with  the  hitherto  un- 
disputed axiom  of  a  whole  being  greater  than  a  part.    Every 
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large  organ  is,  ceteris  pti>ribuSj  made  up  of  a  greater  number 
of  integrant  parts  than  a  small  one ;  and  if,  in  the  small  one,"^ 
«ach  of  these  parts  is  equivalent  in  force  to  a  given  quantity^ 
it  necessarily  follows,*a]l  other  circumstances  being  equal,  that 
the  force  of  the  large  will  exceed  that  of  the  small  organ  by 
the  tinited  quantity  of  all  the  additional  individual  parts ;  and 
no  way  of  escaping  this  concluaion  can  be  got,  except  the  un^ 
fair  one  of  keeping  the  ceteris  paribus  out  of  view.  If  this 
were  not  the  case,  we  would  as  soon  expect  to  see  a  breach 
effected  in  the  masinve  walls  of  a  fortification,  by  a  rapid  anil 
iBustained  discharge  of  musketry,  as  under  the  reiterated  blows 
of  heavy  artiltery.  But  it  is  the  animal  kingdom  which  cbie& 
ly  concerns  our  present  argument,  and  to  it  we  therefore 
proceed. 

Tt  wilt  scarcely  be  disputed,  that  the  strength  of  the  bones 
is  always,  ceteris  paribus^  proportioned  to  their  size ;  and  the 
slightest  consideration  will  satisfy  any  one  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple applies  equally  to  the  muscular  system,  which,  indeed, 
its  structure  sufficiently  demonstrates.  Muscles  are  composed 
of  a  great  number  of  nearly  parallel  fleshy  fibres,  each  equal  in 
itself  to  a  given  force.  If  then  the  bulk  of  the  muscles  is  increase 
ed  either  by  a  greater  thickness,  or  by  an  additional  number 
of  such  fibres,  it  is  physically  certain,  even  d  priori,  that  the 
amount  of  force  which  they  are  capable  of  exerting  will  be 
increased  in  exact  proportion.  The  great  increase  of  muscii*. 
lar  power  consequent  upon  the  increased  size  of  the  muscular 
fibres  in  the  arm  of  a  blacksmith,  or  in  the  leg  of  an  opera-  / 
dancer,  is  a  familiar  example  of  the  one,  as  the  powerful 
vigour  of  the  singularly  muscular  dray,  conirasted  with  the 
slender,  though  active,  frame  of  the  race  horse  is  of  the  other. 
The  same  principle  is  familiarly  recognized  in  the  fable  of 
ttie  old  man  showing  his  sons  how  easy  it  is  to  snap*  asunder 
any  individual-  stick  of  a  bundle,  but  how  difficult  to  over- 
come their  united  powers  of  resistance.  ! 

Altliough  muscular,  like  cerebral  size,  is,  ceteris  paribus^ 
a  measure  of  power,'  still  it  is  by  no  means  the  on^  ooodi- 
tion.    There  are'  circumstances  in  which  great  muse^latf 
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onergj  18  requbed  io .  oonnbinatiaii  with  as  smaU  musculat 
bulk  &8  is  possiUe  to  be  aU«uied»  auA  tbcurei  ace  otbers  where 
bulk  isi  of  no-  eoB0equeaoe«  To  effect  ithia  modification,  e 
beautiful  arraagement  is  made  by  Natuce,  and  in  strict-  ac* 
eordaooe  ytith  the  prinoiple  we.«fe  uaw  {uovi^g.*  . 

Motion  i$  the  result  of  muscular  oDntractiau,  but  musculair 
oontcfiQtioii  tftkea  jdack^imly  iA  qOBaaqu^nce  pf  the  stimulus  of 
the  wiil  conveyed  by  the  uerve^  whose  ramificatioDs  fbcm  « 
part  of  the  muacle  itself.  Hence  sliroBg  coatraction  may  aris^ 
lather  foom  laige  muscle  and  moderate  stimulus^  or  jfrom  mo-? 
derate  musdesaed  stfong  stim«lua»  Thua,  in  fishes^  whidi  live 
aiftd  move  in  a  ttiedium  almost  in  equilibrium  with  thek  owq 
bodieS)  and  vhich^  of  course,  inquire  no  aedve  effort  to  sttp|x>T( 
themselves  in  a  position  different  from  that  given  by  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  gravitation,  and  in  wliiohy  consequently,  inqrei^ 
bulk  is  attended  with  no  material  disadviintages,  the  power  of 
motion  depefidaid  a  high  degree  on  the  great  size  of  muscle^ 
and  in  a  si&tU  degvee  on  n^rvoua  eicitem^  or  Aze  of  nerve^ 
But  in  men  aid  other  animals,  who  require  a  constant  effort 
to  piieserve  their  upright  position,  and  in  whom  increase  of 
muscular  bulk  would  add  directly  to  the  sum  of  the  difficuU 
iy^  by  adding  to  the  weight,  the  same  end  is  accomplished 
•by  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  nervous  excitement,  or,  io 
other  words,  by  a  relatively  much  larger  nerve  in  pn^poi;- 
tion  Co  the  muscle  which  it  is  destined  to  supply.  In  birdsi 
agatn^  where  the  disproportion  between  their  own  gravity 
and  that  of  the  •  air  is  so  strikingly  great,  and  where,  oons^ 
quently,  every  additional  muscular  fibre  would  but  add,  by 
its- weighty  to  the  difficulty  of.  rising  irom  the  ground^  th^ 
same  relative  increase  of  nerve  over  muscle  ia  carried  to  a 
still  greater  degree.  But  in  this  arrangement,  the  law  of  Si«e 
is  still  in  force ;'  for,  in  aU  of  these  instances,  wherever  the 
supply  of  nervous  energy  and  other  condition^  are  found  to 
be  equal,  there  Size  of  nniscle  invariably  indicates  the  dc^pree 
of  power.  Had  the  power  of  motion  in  birds  depended  on 
Size  of  musde  alone,  and  these  otgans  been  proportionally  as 
laijge  OS  in  fishes,  they  must  of  necessity  either  have  remained 
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for  ever  chained  to  the  suifaoe  of  the  earth  Ukeuan,  or  they 
must  have  peridied,  fiotn  absolute  inability  to  M  the^plabe 
whidi  Nature  had  destined  fcnr  them  in  the  scale  of  creation  % 
aad'Siie  in  one  part  of  the  organ  has  thtift  been  givcsi  to 
obviate  the  disadvantages  which  it  would  have  entailed  had 
it  been  possessed  by  the  other. 
*  It  may  be  objected,  that  die  biggest  m^n  are  not  alwaysTtb^ 
most  powerful  in  bodily  strength;  and  that  the  maniac/ or 
an  individual  in  the  delirium  of  fever,  is  often  aUe  to  over- 
come the  united  eiForts  of  several  persons  to  restrain  him. 
But  this  is  still  in  strict  accordance  with  our  principle ;  for  the 
other  conditions  are  not  the  same ;  and  it  is  quite  certain, 
that  if  they  were,  if  a  big  muscular  man,  for  instance,  were 
subjected  to  the  same  morbid  excitement  as  the  smaller,  h^ 
would  display  an  energy  of  motion  greater  than  the  other,  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  greater  size  of  his  muscles ;  and  it  ii 
no  exception  to  ttiis,  to  produce  a  bulky  individual  of  a  wealt 
lymphatic  constitution,  made  up  of  water  and  fat,  rather 
than  of  muscle,  and  to  say  that  be  has  less  bodily  energy 
tban  another  individual  of  smaller  size,  but  of  a  biMous  and 
firm  habit,  and  in  whom  the  muscular  system  is  at  its  highest 
state  of  perfection.  The  very  Contrasting  of  such  individuals, 
without  attending  to  the  ceteris  paribus^  is  a  total  departure 
from  the  principle  which  we  are  advocating,  and,  consequent- 
ly, need  not  now  occupy  our  attention. 

That  the  law  of  Size  holds  in  regard  to  the  blood-vessels 
and  heart  is  self-evident  to  every  one  who  knows  that  a  tube 
of  three  inches  diameter  will  transmit  more  water  than  a  tube 
of  only  one  inch.  And  the  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to 
the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  and  every  other  part.  If  a  liver, 
suppose  of  four  square  inches,  can  secrete  four  ounces  of  bile, 
ft  is  perfectly  manifest,  that  one  of  eight  square  inches  will  be 
able,  all  other  things  being  equal,  to  secrete  a  quantity  greater 
in  proportion  to  its  greater  size.  If  this  law  did  not  hold 
true,  what  would  be  the  advantage  of  large  aAdcapadousover 
small  and  confined  lungs  ?  There  could  be  none. 

In  regard  to  the  nerves  or  organs  of  sensa^n  also,  whicF 
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in  function  and  structnre  approxiniate  more  closely  to  ^e 
brain,  the  disputed  propoation  of  Size  being  a  measure,  or 
element  of  power,  is  easily  demonstrable. 

Speaking  generally,  there  are  two  dasses  of  nerves  distri- 
buted over  the  body,  those  of  motion  and  those  of  sensation 
or  feeling.  In  accordance  with  our  principle,  the  nerves  of 
ntotion  are,  in  most  instanced,  greatly  smaller  than  those  of 
sensation,  and  for  this  reason;  in  producing  motion,  the  mus- 
cle is  the  essential  or  chief  apparatus,  and  the  nerve  is  requir- 
ed only  to  communicate  to  it  the  impulse  or  stimulus ;  bat 
in  sensation  the  revei^se  is  the  case,  the  nerve  itslelf  is  the 
chief  instrument,  atid  the  part  on  which  it  is  ramified  is  mere- 
]y  a  medium  for  putting  it  in  relation  with  the  specific  quafi- 
ties  which  it  is  destined  to  recognize.  Thus  the  eyebidl  is 
nerely  an  instrument  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  light,  by  means  of  which  the  proper  impression  may  be 
made  on  the  optic  nerve,  and  thence  transmitted  to  the  mind* 
In  aecordance  with  this  principle  of  Size  being  a  chief  ele- 
ment in  power,  we  find  that  the  olfactory,  the  optic,  and 
other  nerves  of  sensation,  have  a  constant  and  often  enormous 
e3Cce8B  of  volume  over  the  muscular  nerves,  or  those  of  mo- 
tion, in  the  same  animal ;  and  that  as  a  general  law,  the  nerves 
of  sensation  are  always  proportioned  in  size  to  the  extent  to 
which  sensation  is  possessed.  It  is  stated  by  a  late  very  able 
writer,*  that  in  the  spnal  nerves  of  man,  for  exanfple,  the 
dorsal  roots,  or  those  belonging  to  sensation  in  the  nerves 
supplying  the  arm,  have  at  once  an  excess  of  volunye  and  oC 
surface  at  least  ^v^  times  greater^  both  for  each  individual 
fibre,  and  for  the  bundle  resulting  from  them,  than  the  an. 
terior  roots,  or  those  belonging  to  motion.  '  And  the  ration- 
ale of  this  is  evident ;  for  it  is  in  the  hand  that  the  greatest 
power  of  touch  rerides,  and  it  is  by  these  nerves  that  the 
hand  is  supplied. 

'  Another  fact,  mentioned  by  the  same  author,  shows  cleariy 
the  universality  of  the  disputed*  principle.     The  roots  of  sen- 
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fltlkm  in  tbe  spOMd  aecvei  gcnng  to  tbeam  are  akHit  B«« 
tinifli  larger  than  tbe  ficnreapondingroata  at  othes partaof 
tbe  Bfixud  cord,  which,  it  must  be  observed,  are  distributMl 
io  parts  wbere  touch  is  imperfectly  posaeased*  He  adds,  that, 
mmpariog  tbe  aiae  or  maas  of  each  kind  of.  iienr;e  with*^ 
extent  of  skin  and  mii$clei>n  mhidi  each  is  samified,.  tbe.nerve 
,Qf  sensation  will  be  found  in  the  mammalia  often  more,  than 
a  hnndred  times  .niore  voluminous  than  that  of  motion ;.  and 
that,  aUowing  for  the  greater  thickness  of  muade^  this  dispm- 
pi^tion  will  be  enpnnously  increased.  And  aa  an  inataoos^ 
Jie  meotkms  ^t  the  single  nerve  of  feeling  ramified,  Jon  tbe 
tftc^e  extr^ity  of  the  proboecis  qf  the  elepb#nt^  esopada 
in  aiK.tbe  rnvt^od  volume  of  all  the  mwacular  nerves  oLtbat 

.nviin. 

Having  just  sbovn,  that  in  animals  possessed  of  aoite 
tioQ^.the  corresponding  nerves  greatly  predominate  over  Ifaue 
.  of  motiooi  I  amy  now  add,  in  corroboration  of  our  prin- 
ciple, that  in  other  animals,  in  wJbid)  muscular  power  greatiy 
|H:ed0minates  over  feeling,  .the  balance  between  the  Ben»a 
become  changed.  In  the  horse  and  the  ox,  for  exan^pkf, 
.whiehy  fiom  the  nature  of  thw  coverings  have  very  impecfieft 
touch,  with  great  bodily  strength,  the  sum  total  of  the  mofti 
cq)ar  roota  in  the  nerves  g^ing  to  tbe  Ibur limbs. exoeeds». by 
4i  kfiat  oDQ>tbird,  that,  of  the  sensitive  roots,. .whece  in  nm 
the  pnoportions  were  inversely .a&  five  <h:  six  to  <me.  In. like 
jmumer^  in  Ixurds  and  reptiles  with  scaly  skina  and  limiisd 
touch*  tbe  aame  |»epottderance  of  the  nerve  of.  mptioa  over 
jtbat  of  sflpiatiQn  obtains.  And  what  is  curious  enou^^ 
ivheiever  nature  baa  given  a  higher  degree,  of  sensatimi:,  ^ 
touch  to  any.  particular  part,  there,  tbe  oprreaponda^g  aavraia 
invambly  increased*  This  is  observed,  for  exaniple,  iajifce 
nerves  of  the  tail  ii^  some  ^eciea  of  monkeys,  in  those  of  th* 
wing*  in  some  bats,  and  in  those  of  the  claws  of  some  aposiei 
iif  teds,  and.  tbe  increased.  6i«e  ia  confined  exdunvely  to  the 
liart  possessed  of  the  increaded  function.  ) 

Wc  conie  now  to  conader  particular  m0difiGation3  of  .sen* 
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flfttkm.eachibited  ialfae  otgtfisof  theBStexwdaniaeji;  andiiiM 
fliao  we  flhall  have  little  difficulty  in  cstabtiihiDg  the  exiatcnce 
flf  the  law  of  Sise. 

.  laetodyiDg  the  influence  of  Sise  on  the  functions  of  the 
-extefnel  senBes^  we  must  Mke  espedtl  care  not  to  eoafgand 
raccideBtAl  with  essential  mreunstaaoes,  or  to  laistake  a-  par^ 
tar  a  whole.  Thns  eveiy  external  sense  is  composed  of, 
fat,  an  instrument  or  medium  on  wUeh  the  knpvession  is 
Made ;  and,  second,  a  ner^  to  conduct  or  to  transmit  that 
hnpsesnon  to  the  mind  and  Inwiii.  But  as  these  two  con? 
ditions  are  variously  modified,  and  not  at  all  necessarily  pm- 
portioned  to  each  other  in  ^fiffisrent  animals,  it  fidlows,  that  if 
*we  take  one  part  as  a  type  of  the  whole,-  and  «rgoe  fiom  it 
undee  this  supposUon,  we  shall  inevitably  err.  And  hew, 
aafwe  ahsdl  psesently  show,  is.  precisely  the  sourne  of  the  no- 
table  Uundcrs  4»f  the  ^ritieal  authority  already  attudedte. 

All  the  exteenal  senses  bmg  raodifieatioiis  of  general^sen* 
iatio%  depend  pvimarily  and  essentiaUy  mi  the  presence  and 
4wdvity  of  a  special  nerve  for  the  exercise  of  their  fuootions ; 
hut,  b»des  tbis^  something  more  is  required,  by  whieh  the 
special  nerve  of  each .  sense  may  be  brought  into-  oommuni- 
eauon  with  the  particular  qualities  of  external  ol^ts- which  it 
is  destined  to  feel.  This  medium  is  what  is  generally  oaUed 
4he  orgam  of  that  sense*  Thus,  the  external  ear,  the  ^mp»- 
animy  the  vestibule,  and  the  canals  of  the  internal  ear,  are  the 
fiarts  by  means  of  which,  the  vftratory  profierties  of  the  at- 
aospbere,  from  which  sound  anse%  are  bropght  into  lelolioa 
xrith  the  aucfitoiy  newe.  These  parts,  then,  are  the  seals  ct 
the  iBspfesfloas  made  by  the  atmospberioal  undulations,  bat 
they  aee  no  more«  It  is  die  ^wrve  that  is  ramified  on  •  them 
srfich  alone  ftels  the  impression,  and  transmits  it  to  the 
beain«  la  iikemanaer,  the  eye,  wish  all  ifts  hamoars  and  mem^^ 
hiwMS,  is  raerdy  an  apparatus  formed  ia  relation  to  die  piou 
penies  of  light,  and  on  which  the  limiBous  image  may  be 
depicted,  and  its  qualities  brought  under  the  eogaisaQoe  of 
the  iisroS'of  vision.    The  ear,  the  eye,  the  membrane  of  the 
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■oitnk^  the  (oogviK,  aad  tlie  tjoii,  Bve  that  on^  tnidiB,  <n*ia« 
atnmcDtSi' in  a  gsait  nmnive  pattbe,  huTiBg  oBlund  vih^ 
tkms  to  the  different  properdes  of  sound,  %ht,  &&  by  whieh 
die  xefpectiTe  nerves  may  become  aeqoaaoted  with  dUdr  own 
abjeolB ;  sad  they  differ  iK«i  eadi  other  in  stnictiii^  only 
bocattae  Hg^  sound,  and  sapidity,  difier  from  each  olherso 
esseatiaUy,  that  li^  might  shine  on  the  ear  or  on  the  nose, 
or  the  air  vibsate  upen  the  eyeball,  to  the  end  of  time,  with-^ 
eat  coBteyiag  an  image  or  iioggefltiog  a  BMind  to  the  nsnd* 
The  nerves  ane  thii4  the  true  organs  of  the  senses,  as  tbeyare 
of  ssosalioD  in  general;  and,  ooBBei|iNndy,  if  the  pninaple  of 
Sioe  appliea  to  them,  extent,  acuteness,  and  power  of  ftino- 
tion  onght  to  be  kx>ked  for,  eekrU  paarHma^  in  connexion 
with  sise  of  nerve,  more  than  with  mere  aae  of  the  pesdiie 
pait  of  the  ifparattts.  Sudi,  accordingly,  is  the  uatfem'aiid 
invariaUe  Ihct ;  and  when  the  real  functioai  of  the  acher 
eemponent  parte  of  the  respective  ofgana  iue  kept  in  view, 
there  ako  increase  of  Size  will,  ceteria  paribus^  be  invaridiiy 
fomMlaeoompaiued  by  inoeased  energy  of  fundtion.  To  shear 
dtts,  let  us  examine  each  sense  in  detail,  and  be^n  witbthe 
medianism  of  smell. 

The  osgan  of  sbmU  consbts  in  man  and  in  most  other  ani. 
mak  of  thrse  distinct  parts,  each  performing  a  distinct  Amotion, 
and  each  coatributiBg  to  the  perfection  of  the  naited  whohn 
These  are,  \stj  The  external  pngeeliiig  part  known  ftmiliarl^ 
ae  the  nose;  Si,  An  internal  cavity  ooBomiinicatiog  with tUs 
exleraal  iqppendege,  and  containing  what  are  called  the  cpoogy 
or  oonvoluted  bones,  over  which  is  spread  the  thin,  fine 
membnaie  on  which  the  odonleroua  pactides  make  their  ia^ 
peession,  and  whidi,  from  its  diqooverer,  or,  rafter,  itsdeserib. 
cr,  ia  called  the  ^chneid^rian  membnae «  and,  S<%,  7he 
olfimtory  nerve,  whioh  is  ramified  over  that  membrane,,  aad 
which  reecaves  and  transmita  the  impressions  of  smell  to  the 
mind.  AU  of  these  concur  in  incivasing  the  intenaty  of  th^ 
sense,  aad  earii  ccmemrs  with  an  energy  or  powers  ceteris  pa» 
fUnUj  eJUitidj  proportioned  to  its  siae ;  and  the  opposite  of 


AitiWD'be  nmoUmaimiig^ by  ooDfoundMig me  povi  mitk 
MMilbfery  and  by  vkwiiig  tbe  esfccrpal:  afipeiicUige  as  the  isal 
IMt  4if  the  function.  A  momnil^s  lefleoUaii  wUl  deamu 
Htste  iKhat  has  been  8ttd. 

.Tbtf'.extarnal  nose  adda  to  theaw^y  of  smell  only  by  dif% 
lioliiig.a  gvealer  yc^ume  q(  air  loaded  Whih  odpriferoua  pai^ 
|ifile»  into  tbe  nasal  cavity  thaa  could  otherwise  ba,ve  reached 
it.  Its  situation^  fovis»  and  siae,  relatively  to  the  kitevnal 
Mslnis,  fit  it  admirably  for  this  purpose,  as,  from  theiff  hgbl« 
aiesa»  odours  tend  to  rise,  and  in  tbek  pcogirm  are  thus  inle9» 
ospled.by  the  bioad  beae  of  tbe  ao^e  openiiig  downvttrda. 
It  is  qmte  oertaia^  then,  that  this  oflS^s  no  exoeption  to<  tbe 
phreMslogiGal  principle  of  Siae  being.a  oonditien  of  povwvis 
lot  it  ^indisputable,  that,  acoording  to  all  pbjrsical  lawa,  a 
laigec  fiiaael  viU  reodve  and  ooncei^ate  a  gveatet  sum.flf 
irtoaospberical  paetides  than  a-smaUei: one.  Apd  it  is  observvi 
^  that,  in.  accordance  with  this,  those  who  have,  the  ealerMl 
flMft  flattened,  small,  or  destroyed  by  disease,  bate,  a  oonek 
spending  inferiority  of  f un^ion ;  and  k  has  been  noticed, 
4bat  individuals  in  whoos^.  the  sense  of  smeU  had  been  inw 
paired  by  the  destruction  of  the  external  appendage,  have  re* 
gained  thar  former  state  by  mounting  neeea  of  wax,  psate- 
board,  or  silver,  for  the  sake  of  omainenil.only ;  and  aa  oes- 
tber  wax^  pastebeafid,:nor  niver,  aie  naturaUy  endowed  eithec 
with  nerveaor  with  any  power  of  sensation,  it  foUowa  of  no- 
oemty  that  both  the  original  and.  the  substitutes  act  not  fities 
any  special  quality,  but  merely  as  physical  agents  undee  phy*4 
veal  laws,  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  not  theneelvea 
ibe  seat,  of  smell,  but  pessifve  conductors  leading  to  the  latter; 
The  true  seat  of  smell,  or  part  on  which  tbe  odorous  pa»» 
tides  make  their  impressiooy  is. the  pituitary  mendbmoe  liniiig 
tb9.  internal  nares ;  and,  so  far  m  it  ia  concerned,  nothing  ia 
more  certain  than  that,  c^^em  porsAiM,  it  is.  always  propda* 
4cpad  in  8ur£sce  and  extent  lo  the  intensity  or  powi^of  j5ino« 
taon.  Even  in. the  diflerent  tribea  of  man,  this  ccwcidmse 
is  so  remarkafalie  as  often  to  have  arrested  a(tea^.    Shi^ 
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iMttbaoh  speaks;  of  die  inteniri  tiares  of  the  Novtb  AmmMi 
Indian  being  oi an  estniordinary  size ;  afid  adds,  lllat heliai 
observed  the  same  excess,  theagh  to  rather  a  less  degrte,  iii« 
number  of  EthioiMan  skulk,  which  differed  from  eaeh  oiber 
in  altiosC  er&ry  other  respect  These  uiatoifiioal  obeervfti* 
ticHis,  he  takes  occasion  to  notice,  are  in  perfect  hennonjr  willi 
the  wonderftil  acuteness  of  smell  possessed  by  these  saragesi' 

In  annnals,  in  like  manner,  the  inteniiity  of  smell  depends 
greatly  on  Uie  extent  of  surface  presented  by  the  iotarMi 
nares  and  Sohneiderian  membtane ;  and  a  carious  meflhaniim 
b  observed  in  many  of  them,  whereby  this  condition  may.  be 
carried  to  an  enonoons  extent  without  adding  much  to  the 
■bidk  of  the  head  or  face*  Among  the  mammalia,  man  and 
monkeys  present  the  smallest  extent.  The  dog,,  the  elepkam) 
tbewhale,  and  even  th^  cow  and  the  horse,  present  a  very 
large  surface,  fcwmed  by  an  immense  number  of  oonvolatMum 
or  folds  in  the  spongy  bones^  and  by  a  great  variety  of  ceUs 
and  sinuses  in  the  other  adjoining  bones,  and  all  of  which  are 
fined  by  the  pituitary  membrane.  Dr  Monro  primus  Btates^ 
that  most  quadrupeds  have  the  ispctigy  bones  large,  and  di* 
vided  into  a  great  number  of  excessively<«fine  thin  lamella*; 
^  and  that  the  sensibility  seems  lo  increase  in  proportion  to  the. 
'^  suirfaoe  in  this  and  in  all  the  other  senses,^  we  cpndud^ 
be  says,  not  only  a  priori^  but  from  aOual  experience.  In 
many  fishes,  the  same  predominance  of  the  organ  and  power 
of  smell  is  remarkably  oonspseuous ;  while  in  animals  of  feeble, 
smdlj  the  moderate  extent  of  the  nasal  cavities  is  in  equal 
acdordanoe  with  the  more  imperfect  function. 

The  influence  of  Sise  on  the  fimction  of  the  third  part  of 
the  apparatus  is  not  less  palpable.  •  I  allude  to  the  oUactory 
nerve,  which  perceives  and  transmits  to  the  brain  the  impm* 
rion  made  (fti  the  membrane.  As  a  general  rule,  it  beai^s  i^ 
fixed  selation  to  the  extent  of  surface  over  which  it  is  diskci. 
fanted,  and  it  was  kmg  rince  proved  by  Drs  Gall  and  Spun-, 
heim,  that  its  size  is  always  proportioned  in  the  different  spe- 
cies to  the  power  of  smell.    Hence  it  is  small  in  man  and  in 
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the  monkey  tribe,  scarcely,  if  at  aU,  perceptible  in  the  dolphin, 
large  in  the  dog  and  the  horse,  and  altogether  enormous  in 
the  whale  and  the  skate,  in  which  it  actually  exceeds  hi 
diameter  the  spinal  marrow  itselF.  In  the  mole  it  is  of  ex- 
traordinary si2e^  while  the  optic  nerve  is  very  bmalK  In  the 
eagle  the  reverse  is  observed,  the  optic  being  very  large  and 
the  olfiactory  small. 

In  some  animals,  itfdeed,  the  ganglion  whence  the  olfac- 
tory nerve  arises  is  so  large  as  t5  have  been  mistaken  for  the 
brain  itself.  In  the  skate,  according  to  Desmoulins,  that 
ganglion  forms  at  least  one^third,  and  in  some  species  of 
whales  even  so  high  as  one-half  of  the  whole  cerebral  masff, 
in  exact  accordance '  with  the  increafied  pdwer  of  f dndticm  in 
these  animals. 

The  organ  of  hearing,  like  that  of  smell,  conrists  of  three 
distinct  parts :  1.  An  external  ear,  auncle,  or  inStrum^t  fiMr 
collecting  and  concentrating  atmospherical  vibrations ;  S.  An 
internal  ear  or  apparatus  destined  to  receive  the  mechanical 
impressions  of  sound ;  and,  3.  An  auditory  nerve  to  perceive 
and  transmit  these  to  the  brain  and  mind.  Like  the  eternal 
nose,  the  auricle  or  external  ear  is  an  accessory  only,  and  not 
an  essential  part,  and  in  many  animals  is  not  to  be  found. 
Where  it  does  exist,  however,  it  invariably  executes  its 
peculiar  function  with  a  force,  ceteris  paribugf  proportioned 
to  its  size,  and,  therefore,  forms  no  exception  to  the  general 
taw.  Each  of  the  other  parts  also,  when  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  its  own  uses,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
reviewer,  invariably  presents  an  intensity  or  power  of  function 
proportioned,  ceteris  paribus^  to  its  size,  and  is  thus  in  strict 
harmony  with  the  phrenological  principle  alluded  to. 

Thus  it  can  be  physically  demonstrated,  that,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  the  externtil  ear  or  auricle  will  re- 
ceive, concentrate,  and  transmit  to  the  internal  organ  a  nunil 
ber  and  m^ss  of  atmospherical  vibrations  exactly  proportion^ 
ed  to  the  extent  of  its  development.  A  beautiful  and  ap- 
posite illustration  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  enormous  de- 
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vetopment  of  tbiit  p^rt,  said.t^  eq|iial  in  f^ze  that  of  a  seelion 
of  the  wboje  bpdj^  iq  aoiDe  spmes  of  bate,  whkb.are  koowA 
to  pQ69^  e^traonlimry  delicacy,  of  .heanpg*  .  l^he  priiudpk 
is,  in  fact,  pva^caUy.aekMwledged^  and  daily  .a«tad  u|mm^ 
QVeq  by  m^o  wbo  jtbeorelicaUy  deny  it ;  and  who,  whan  b»* 
come  dull  of  b^aiiog,  do  pot  scruple  to  lesaed  the  defect  by 
airtifieially  incr^s^g  the  site  of  the  deflpiced .  auricle  by 
oieaBs  of  the  hand  placed  behind  it,  or  by  the  alill  more  me< 
tbodicalttteof  in  earp-trumpet,  which  is. neither  more  nor 
kfls  thaii.a.large  aNuride  of  a. peculiar  shape,  and  great  di» 
ttenaioni.  But  aa  .the  auride^io  not  an  eeaential  part,  so  nei* 
ikeac  is  the. power. of  beaaingsio  eyery  inalaMa  proportioned 
to.itaaive  alooe ;  lor  in  somo.animals  it  is  altqgpether  wantii^ 
and  in  many  otfaem,  possessed  of  acute  hearing,  it  is  scared^ 
pe8ceptible.r  Wfatre  it  doea  exial,  however^  it  adda  to  i  the 
perfection  of .  tlus  aeiise in  exaot. propcnrtion  to. the  extent  of 
its  development.;  and  it  is  on  this  pnnoiple.that  Dr  Monrq 
primnM  stated  that  tho^'  exstemal  ear  in  different  quadrupeds 
*\  is  difieiiently  framed,  but  always  calculated  to  the  creatuiasi* 
<^  manner  of  life  C*  and. that  <S  thus  hares  and  sudi  other  aoU 
\^  mala  ati  are. daily  .eaposed  to  insults  from  beasts  of  pr^, 
*^  have  L  AEG  a.  ears  directed  backwards,  their  eyea  warning 
<<  them  <^  danger  before,^  &c. 

The  internal  ear,  or  truerecqitaele  of  sononousinqponsiatts, 
obeys  the.same  law  of  Siae ;  but  it  is  so  CQnf>lieated  and  vari- 
oudy  modified  in .  structure  to  suit  the  wamts  and  habiis  of  dif« 
ferent  kinds  of  animals,  and  the  uses  of  its  numerous  oonstitii*. 
ent  partsare  still  so  impeciectly  .known,  that  it. would  take  up 
too  much  time  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  vdation  between  its 
size  and  energy  of  function.  But  here,  aain  every  other  in*. 
atance,.if  we  keep  in  view  tfae.£ftev  paribiUf.  the  rule  jwill 
be  found  invariable ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  admitted  on  aU 
hands,  that  in  many  animala,  whoae.aupecbrity  of  function  is 
proverUal,  the  vestibule  and  .semieinnilar  canab  are  both 
much  larger  and  more  perfect  than  the  oomspoDding  parte 
of  the  human  ear. 
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In  TegButd  to  the  auditory  nerve,  dr  part  which  percdvW 
MMi  fmnsniitB  the  impressions  made  on  the  ear,  it  is  ^uAlIy^ 
oertRin  that  size  is,  ceteris  par^bus^  a  measure  of  intensity.  Inf 
accordance  with  this  we  find  Desmoulins  declaring,  that  its 
pft»portion- increases  in  exact  relation  to  the  cfifficuhies  of  the 
medium  in  which  the  animal  lives,  and  to  the  feebleness  of 
thie  impresaons  which  it  requires  to  recognize ;  and  that  it  isi 
for  -this  reason  that  the  auditory  nerve  is  twenty  times  morcj 
developed  relatively  to  the  l^ize  of  the  aninml  in  fishes  than  ih 
the  mammalia  or  birds.  It  has  long  been  known  also,  dia^ 
most  of  the  mammalia  far  exceed  man  in  the  acuteness  of 
their  hearing,  and  that  they  equally  excel  him  in  the  prbpor- 
ticnal  size  of  the  auditory  nerve.  This  is  geneiilly  admit- 
ted, and  may  be  readily  rerified  by  comparing  the  great  size 
of  the*  nerve  in  the  sheep,  the  cow,  or  the  horse>  with  its  mo- 
derate flise  in  man.  So  far  then  as  hearing  is  concerned,  the 
phrenologica]  principle  of  Size  is  clearly  unexceptionable. 

We  come  now  to  the  sense  of  Taste,  and  here  also  we 
must  distinguish  existing  differences.  The  tongue  and  pa* 
late  are  merely  the  surfaces  on  which  the  impressions  are 
mode,  and  the  gustatory  nerve  is  the  real  organ  of  this  sense; 
Dr  Spurahdim  then  was  quite  in  harmony  with  the  soundest 
physiological  laws,  when  he  stat^,  that  <<  the  principal  eandi'' 
<<  Han  to  ah  acute  taste  is  certainly  large  gusMorjf  nerves 
^^  spreud  over  a  cmsiderabU^surface  f^  and' that  therefore  the 
acttter  taste  of  many  animals  was  sufficiently  accounted  for 
by  their- lavger  nerves  spread  over  a  larger  surface.  Oompal 
rative  anatomy,  indeed,  puts  this  proposition  beyond  doubt,' 
«id  shorn  that  the  nerve  of  Taste  is  proportionally  much 
larger  in  meat  aaimals  than  in  man.  The  nervous  papilte 
diiseaiiiatai  over  the  pharynx,  the  palate,  the  tongue,  the' 
inlerior  of  tfaa  okeeks  and  the  lips,  are  both  much  larger  and' 
nioee  numerous.  And  in  many  amnali^  on  purpose  to'  ex-' 
tend  the  aurfiaoe  of  the  organ  of  Taste,  the  palate  is  lined; 
with  a  membnnie  disposed  in  furrows,  and  sown  with  nervous* 
papiUie ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  apparatus  which  serves 
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for  eadog  is  Jaiger  in  tbsm  tbao  ia  laim.  And  when  we  re^ 
fleet  that,  in  acoordanoe  with  this,  their  chief  enjoyment  amea 
from  the  unceasing  gratification  of  this  sense,  it  will  noV  be 
easy,  to  deny  them  a  eorrespondiag  superiority  of  fuoetioB. 

The  fact,  that  many  birds  possess  a  very  acute  taste,  shows 
that  it  is  not  to  the  tongue  alone  that  w^  must  look  for  its 
seat  The  palate  of  some  birds  of  prey  is  very  copiously 
supplied  with  nervous  filaments  in  exact  oonfosmity  to  their 
known  acnteness  of  sense.  Blumenbach  has  found  in  the 
duck  the  organs  of  taste  very  largely  developed,  more  sa 
than  in  the  goose;  and  it  is  quite  ascertained  thi^t  the  fonMr 
possesses  the  power  to  an  exquiate  d^^ree. 

The  same  dbservation  .of  greater  nze  giving  greater  power 
of  taste  has  been  noticed  by  physiological  writers  even  in  man 
himself.  Thus  Bullier  assigns  the  excess  of  the  devebpmeift 
of  the  mouth  and  its.oonteptsin  n^roes  as  the  condition  whaeh 
-confers  on  them  the  aouteness  and  extent  of  taste  for  which 
they  are  remarkable;*  and  it  is,  moreover,  perfectly  asoertain* 
ed,  that  the  abridgment  of  this  extent  of  surface  by  disease,  by 
the  loss  of  the  toqgue  for  example,  is  followed  by  a  eorreu 
aponding  diminution  of  funcUon ;  and  the  sense  is  not  alt^ 
gather  destroyed,  only  because  the  tongue  is  not  alone  the 
scat  of  its  operations.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered, 
that  th^  longue  is  an  organ  of  motion  as  well  as  of  taste,  and 
that  it  is  as  essential  for  deglutition  as  for  the  reception  of 
sapid  impresMous ;  and  hence  that  it.  is,  proporly  speaking, 
the  relative  mzt  of  the  gustatory  nerve,  and  not  die-absolute 
ssae  of  the  tongue,  that  regalalea  the  mtensity  of  taste. 

Ag^n,|the  venerable  quadruped,  whose  pfaytiobgicaiopi&ion 
is  so  contemptuously  treated  by  Mr  Jeffrey,  was  eispiaUy  sound 
when  she  affrmed,  that  she  had  large  eyes  to  see  the  bettept 
and  the  error  whwh'that  gentleman  advocntes  has'obviandy 
arisen  from  confbuiiding.ifatinot  parts  ais  a  common  whole. 
Wherever  the  general  plan  and  structure  of  the  organ  of  vs. 

-*  DMonmite  4s  Medtciiie,  vol.  z.  p.  309. 
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&on  are  at  all  analogous,  tUere  increased  me  iovariably  iodir 
eates  increased  function.  The  scarcely  perceptible  eye  of  the 
Biole,  and  the  scarcely  more  evident  eye  of  the  bat,  are  in 
exact  harmony  with  their  imperfect  vision ;  while  the  lai^ 
eye  of  the  cat,  the  eagle,  and  the  falcon,  are  remarkably  in 
unison  With  the  strgng  visual  powers  of  these  animals.  But 
here  also  the  ceteris  paribus  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in 
estimating  the  influence  of  organic  Size. 

Considered  physiologically,  the  apparatus  of  vision  must 
be  divided  into  two  distinct  parts«— the  eyeball,  or  redpieht  c£ 
luminous  rays  and  impressions,  and  the.c^tic  nerve  and  re- 
tina, which  perceive  and  transmit  these  impressions  to  the 
mind.  .  The  former,  like  the  corresponding  part  of  the  audi- 
tory apparatus,  is  in  a  great  degree  a  passive  instrument, 
which  fulfils  its  function,  not  from  any  vital  jMcoperties,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  physical  qualities  of  its  component 
parts,  and  therefiare  in  obedience  to  the  cnrdinary  laws  of  mat^ 
ten  Its  function  is  to  receive  and  to  refract  the  luminous 
rays,  directed  upon  it,  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  image  upon  the 
jpetioa ;.  and  the  proof  that  it  is  purely  passive  in  doing  bo 
is,  that  the  eye  of  an  ox,  or  of  any  other  animal,  will,  after 
death,  and  after  being  separated  for  swi^  hours  from  the 
fiufdf  form  an  Xm^g^  on  the  retina  almost  as  perfisctly  as  due- 
ing  life ;  and  cpnsequently  the  eyeball  eomes  stricUy  under 
the  gcmral  pbysipal  law  of  increase  of  size,  all  other  things 
Ja&Dg  equal,  ^ving.  increase  of  power. 

Keeping  in  view,  then  its  peculiar  function*  it  beeosMs 
quite  an  undeniable  proposition,  that  a  Uurge  eye  will,  all 
other  (Ufcaioiitanoes  of  eonvezky,  structure,  iuid  proportion 
of  parts  bewg.  equal*,  admit  a  greater  quaiMity  of  luminous 
rays  than  a  ansaU  <Miie,  and  thus  oontnbute  to  the  perfsetioo 
of  visiob  by  taking  in  a annfeif  j&ld  at  ohetune;  but  to  add 
acHimus  or  intmMUif  to  extent,  aometfaing  more  is  required, 
.as  I  shall  now. show. 

To  feel,  or  to  perceive,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  ia 
a  function  of  the  nervous  system*  and  hence  all  the  exter- 
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nal'ifentes  ivquiie^  as  their  esaentici  oondition^  the  prestece 
and  opieratioD  of  a  special  nesre.  In  the  caae  of  Tision  this 
ia  ttie  optic '  nerve.  Now,  if  the  phrenolo^cal  pribdple  ap- 
pfies  to  all  the  senses  without  exception,  acuteness  or  inUnrikf 
of  yisioo  ought  to  be  indicated,  ceteris  paribus,  by  the  size  of 
the  optic  nerve.  Accordingly,  the  most  extensive  investiga. 
tita  proves  this  to  be  the  case.  The  eyeball  being  con- 
structed in  relation  to  the  physical  properties  of  light,  serves 
mfee^  to  place  thie  nerve  or  real  organ  of  sensation  in  com- 
munication  with  the  luminous  rays ;  and  thus,  while  the  pas^ 
skoe  or  recipieni  power  is  priiportiDned  to  the  sixe  of  the  eye^ 
heil^  the  adive  or  /x^rctpim^  bears  an  iunform  rehrtbn  to  the 
iiise  of  the  nerve  and  of  its  expaliaion  in  the  retina. 

Whcb,  for  instance^  we  compare  the  organs  6t  inhbd  in  die 
Sdobikf  die  eagk^  or  the  Viiltuie,  wfaidi  pert^ve  at  a  glaneei 
and'  from  the  greatest  eonodviible  altiCndeB,  and  in  a  horizon 
cf  aeveral  mUes,  a  hare,  a  partridge,  oe  a  reptile,  often  from 
tbeir  isolour,  analogous  to  that  of  the  scnl  invi&Ue'  to  us  ait 
baU^gunshoty  with  those  of  odier  birds,  as  some  spebies  of 
geese  and  awans,  wfaidi  rise  to  equal  heights,  but  which,  lite 
qsan,  do  not  distingiAsb  minute  objects,  but  ate  guided  inlbdr 
Rights  by  general  oullioe,  by  rivers,  nxNintains,  or  fdaitts,  we 
S^  the  difference  of  function  in  the  former  to  depeDd  chiefly  oi 
an  enormoua  preponderance  of  the  nervous  apparatus  belong* 
ing  to  the  eye,  and  the  regular  gradatioik  of  which  in  iriatiaa 
. wjgdl  the  function  is  very  remiirkable.  In  thie  atryx  flammelt  or 
.ecipeecb-owlt  for  instance,  whoae  sight  is  iroperftsty  thegai^glions 
JTfom  which  tbt  optia  nerves  arise  are  estimated  by  JDeaiaottlina 
na  not  eaeeecbig  i^  iiae  one^wentietb,  while  in  the  eagk'the 
same  parts  Beprasent  at  lei^t  one-third  of  tias  wfaole*enoeph»- 
Jas  flMlHS  the  nerves  fhamsrivea  being  in  the  same  ratio* 

In  like  nuumar^  aoaording  to  Desmoolins,  in  die  gallaiifeia, 
wfbittb  see  iitde  move  than  the  surftee  with  whidi  dMy  are  in 
actual  contact,  the  eye  i$  proportionally  tnuch  amaller,  the 
nerve  thinner  agd  longef,  and  the  optic  lobe  also  much  small- 
er than  in  the  duek  tribe,  whose  sight  is  pi0porti<maUy  mone 
Vol.  IV.— No  XIV.  m 
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aeiite^  and  in  the  falcon  the  oi^ran,  nerve*  and  power  of  vindn, 
aH  reach:  their  maximum  of  development  In  birds  of  prey, 
with  piercing  sight,  the  qstic  ganglions  are  said  to  exceed  in 
size  those  of  birds  of  ordinary  vision  by  at  least  five  or  m 
times.  Indeed  it  was  the  great  size  of  these  very  ganglions 
in  birds  m  general  that  led  to  their  being  mistaken  for  the 
optic  thakmi,  until  Gall  and  Sporzheim  pointed  out  the 
error  and  its  cause. . 

'  I  have  beard  that  admirable  oniithologbt,  M.  Audii* 
bon,  give  an  account  of  the  habits  of  the  vulture,  wbieh  a^ 
cord  precisdy  with  the  doctrine  here  laid  down  in  regard  to 
the  inftueaoe  of  organic  size  both  on  sight  and  smell.  It  has 
been  a  very. commonly  received  opinion,  that  vultures  and 
other  birds  of  prey  are  attracted  to  the  carrion  by  the  smell 
which  it  emits.  But  nothing,  said  M.  Audubon,  could  be 
more  erroneous  than  this,  as  the  power  of  smeU  is  in  these 
animals  extremely  imperfect,  whi^e  vision  is  as  remarkiddy 
acute.  To  prove  this,  M.  Audubon  had  repeatedly  left  dead 
animals  under  a  sort  of  shedy  by  ^ich  they  were  screened 
iiom:sigfat,  but  to  which  any  bird  could  have  easy  access ;  and 
although  they  remained  tiU  the  stench  became  perfectly  in- 
tdeiable,  no  vulture  or  other  bird  ever  approached  them  ( 
bttt  if  in  tUs  state  die  carrion  was  exposed  to  view,  it  iari^ 
•iably  happened  ithat  in  the  course  of  a  few  hqurs  it  w«s  at* 
tacked  and  devoured.  ^ 

.  To  prove  that  it  was  vision  alone  that  enabled  these  birds 
to  distinguish  their  prey,  M.  Audubon  next  made  a  triun 
from  Ae  shed  to  a  little  distanoe  with  fresh  blood,  md  at 
thoogh  na  iraiall  was  at  alt  perceptible,  it  invariably  happened 
thlGit,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  bird  was  attracted  to  the  spot, 
and,  fellowtog  the  line  of  Uood,  entered  the  shed  and  devour- 
ed 4fae- flesh,  still  toe  recent  to  emit  any  odour.  But  if  any 
considerable  spsne  was  left  between  the  ^sible  trace  and  the 
ooneeakd  object,  however  strong  die  odour  which  it  emitted, 
the  Uid  never  seemed  to  suspect  its  presence.  And  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  faets,  and  with  the  law  of  me  giving 
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en^gy  of  funolioD,  If.  Audubon  menlkmed,  and  indeed  it  is 
geMtiify'ka&wfk,  that  these  predatovy  biids  are  ikMist  as  xe- 
■i»kabfe  ibr  deficiency  in  die  sise  of  the  nerve  of  smdlas 
we  have  shown  them  to  be  for  ^ceees'  in  that  <ft  vinon.. 
"'  To  eftet  the  pufpose  of  increasing  the  siae  of  the  opitie 
serve  in  tiseee  animals  without  addingi  injoriossiy  to  that  of 
the  ey9  itsetfy  an  admiimble  ccMtrivanoe  has  been  leaoit^  tm. 
Instead  of  forming  a  single  membrane  limng'  only  ithe  iancr 
surAme  of  the  poBterier<  chamber  of  the  eye,  as  in  man  ind 
aiSiasA  of  otdinary  Tisbn,  and  oonaeqacnt^r  only  equalUog 
4B  cateat  the  ^sphere  of  the  eye  to  whioh  it  bdoi^^Sf  the 
^ioa  in  these  quiobsighted  bMs  of  prey  is  found  to  be 
fmsed  of  a  great  nuatber  of  Idds,  esrb  hanging Jooee  into  the 
•eye,  and  augmeoiing,  in  an  eatmordiaary  degree,  net  loniy 
tke  oaleot  of -nervous  surface,-  bat  the  nuas  of  nervous;  mat- 
'ter,  since,  aosoidingto  the  estimate  of  DesmouUns^  from*  whosn 
I  take'thas  account  the  SBetonl  thickness  of  the*  membrane  of 
Mi0 retina. ia equal  in  all  ammale,from  man  and  the  ox,  totbe 
lei^le  and  tibe  dnck,  wtlih  the  eioeptkm  of  the  lamprey^  and 
consequently  Ae  fiei^tas  mass  inr  the  leye  of  tbe.ea^e  ibc  eoou 
ample,  ^xeeedsin  proportion  that  of  man  by  the  quauti^ 
^itthgoestQr4brmtfae*ibMaah^Mafydloded^to.    Thir  struct. 
HiM  mm  at'  its'  nsmcimam  in  eagles,  vukums,  aadfahams^ 
and  surely  this  is-io  harmony  with  their  noted  aeatenesri  imi 
intennty  of  vision.  i      ' 

The  utility  of  disposing  this  increase  of  nervous  matter  in 
fbhh  is*  obvious  enough*  Had  the  -  additional  mass  gone 
aaerely  to  add  to  the  thickness  of  theretina,  great  pifft  of  it 
wtnild)  ftom  ks  opaqueness  preventing  'the  transmission  of  the 
kmiinoils'  rays,  have  existed  in  vain,  but  by  being  thus  dia. 
posed  inibkkforaiodof  hiyerssofffidiently  thin  and  tranqm. 
toBt  IbsUow  of*  the  fiismg^  of  the  ray^of- light  tbronghito 
their  ultimate  idestinatioo*ni  -the  cbormd  ceas,  every  nervoos 
pamt  is  brought  into  diraol  osntnet  with -the  hght,  and  from 
the  sum  of  the  wchcig  lariseS'tliB  intcilsityw.'  'Dcsrooulins  caleu- 
btes,  that  in*  the  royal  eagle  four  folds  exist  in  a  space  that 
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in  an  ordinary  eye  may  be  oouoJied  one^and  aa  eaah  &A4  ooa. 
siits  of  a  membrane  fplded  ob  Uialf^  and  thua  presaata  in 
lealky  four  sidea,  oonaequently  every  ray  of  light  cornea  in 
contact  with  suUeeo  points  of  nervous  aurfiuae  instead  of  twB^ 
where  the  retina  is»  as  in  man,  a  &ing)e  ipemhiane.  This 
calculatbn  may  be  erroneous,  but  it  is  mora  thas  suiBciwut 
Id  establish  the  rdation  existing  between  siaa  o£  esgaBand 
vuugy  of  function,  which  it  is  our  peeseot  object  to  psNive. 

In  fimher  corroboration  of  the  same  prinfiiqple^  it  may  be 
mentionedi  that  whep  these  quick<«ghted  animals  aae  da* 
pniad  of  the  exercise  of  the  sense  of  vision  in  jo  £w  aa  re^ 
gasda  objects  placed  at  great  d^stanqei^  and&r  the  pereeplian 
flf  which  aloqe  stmng  vision  is  requiredt  the  nervoua  firids 
hsfpsk  to  dimjimah,  and  ultimately  disappear,  lij^mig  ibe  ve- 
tana  single,  as  in  ammals  of  ordinary  vision*  M.  Desmoulias 
ohscrvad  this  diminutioo  in  the  otherwise  healthy  jqwi  af 
a  waywl  ea^e  dead  at  the  Menagerie  in  Pans;  and  in  an- 
other, become  bliivl  beSxe  death  from  ophthalmia,  he  f ouaid 
the  retina  quite  amooth,aBd  without  a  veatige  of  any  fold,  and 
4ie  optic  necvies  reduced  ior  siae  by.  .tw!o-thiidSi  That  this 
^taiffhj  resulted  finm  the  diminuliop  and  privatim  of*  ftpao* 
Jiion  was  proved  by  Mag^idie  pnsducing  the  lanie  jUmrno^ 
mana  in  the  eye  of  a  pigeon,  by  MOfdy  ei»lu^ii)g  it  fiomn  ihe 
fight  for  twebracaaieGUtiFe  daya ;  aad  tbb  bciag  the  eaie,caB 
the  relatbn  between  siae  and  energy  of  functioB  be  for  a  mo. 
meat  reasonably  doubted  ? 

I^ot jonly  indeed  has  oiganic  siae  been. generally  regndcd 
by  pbymlogifts  and  aaatomisu  as  a  measure  of  energy  of 
{bnctien  in  the  case  of  the  five  .exteaoal  abuses,  but  what  is 
more  to  oi}r  purpose,  the  same  piin«ple  baa  bem  notoriously 
adpitted  and  acted  upon  in  aUagea  hy  the  most  cekebrato^ 
anlliavs  as  unquestionably  applicable  lo  the  braitt  iteell^  and 
haaneiver  yet  been  called  in  questinn^eaaBpt  lor  the  interarted 
and  pngudic^  purpose  of  oppanng  Dr  €ralL  Indeed  the 
sl^test  examination  will  sufioe  to  show,  that  all  the  mediods 
af  investigation  hitherto  thought  of  for  discovering  4he  iwic. 
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tkihs  of  cfae  bmih,  whieh '  hate  mieceeded  m  amidng  fUr  a 
lAdment  the  ilttention  of  jAlilosdphers,  ot  nfhieh  h^e  led 
to  the  estabRdhmehi  of  finy  getidlil  or  important  trdth,  rest  oA 
tMi  basis  of  size  <iloiie.  Bat;  as  this  is  a  point  of  some  coiim 
s(»queiioe  to  our  arguifient,  I  shall  make  no  excuse  fbr  cii* 
Miitfittg  it  more  in  detail. 

The  first  proposltibn  of  Hiis  kihd  whidi  I  shall  ndtiee  is^ 
ibkt  whieh,  adnfittufg  the  btain  to  be  the  organ  of  mmd,  af<- 
firvM  the  intelisity  of  it!l  futtetions  to  bear  a  dinebt  ielatiM  lo 
its  general  or  absolnte  sice.    Thus  man  hks  a  Isifgst  biain 
Ain  ifio^  animUs  of  much  greater  diihbhsioiis  than  hihiself ; 
Utid  ftt>m  observing  this  fafct,  Aristotle,  ErasistratniBy  PKbj, 
Chiletf ,  and  many  modem  writers,  inferrted  tluit  supbriority  of 
fhnctioii,  and  consequendy  of  intelhgence,  depended  always 
on  the  dh^okiie  siie  of  thdt  oigan.    But  although  this  rale 
hdds  in  a  general  maniher,  it  is  still  liaUe  to  makiy  excep*. 
tkms,  the  elephant  and  some  cetaceous  ariinials  having  ]mcgBK 
bnnns,  but  much  mbre  limits  intellect  dian  man.     The 
dog  and  the  inonlcey  also  have  a  smidler  cereUral  mass  tibsn 
the  horse,  the  ox,  or  the  ass,  and  yet  the  former  gteatly  eat- 
eel  the  latter  in  point  oi  intelligence.     Here  then  is  oneoie- 
llnd  wfaidi  tcoogriises  distinctly  the  phrenological  prinrfple 
af  Sfae,  and^  as  will  readily  be  understood,  it  rails  in  leading 
so  individual  truth,  bnly  because  it  drroneonsly  takes  for 
granted  the  singleness  of  structure  And  function  of  the 
cerebral  apparatus,  and  attempts  to  find  one  general  function 
flroportiened  in  intensity  to  the  rize  of  one  supposM  general 
oigan,  without  considermg  that,  if  this  were  the  ease^  th^ 
ooly  possible  diftrence  that  could  exist  between  animals  with 
fau^  bndtts  and  animals  with  small  brains  would  be  simfrfy 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  the  same  qualities  of  iatdkot  aUd 
of  propensity;  and  that  thus  a  sheep,  whose  brain  is  nearly  of 
the  same  siee  as  that  of  thb  tiger,  ought  necessarily  to  pcflisess 
the  same  fesocity  and  energy  which  distangnish  the  kl^sr. 
Here  then  the^  fault  Kes  not  in  the  principle,  but  in  its  erro- 
neous  appiieation^ 
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Other  |)bysiologi8ts,  peroemog'the  palpalde  oligi^tion  ta> 
the' first  method,  have  recourse  to  a  seccmd,  still  founded  ob 
the  principle  of  Size,  which  they  hope  will  be  found  witbomt; 
any  exceptions.    They  propose  to  measure  the  extent  of  in^' 
telligence  and  instinct  by  comparing  the  proportion  which- 
the  mass  of  brain  bears  to  that  of  the  whole  body ;  and  hexe 
agiEun  the  general  biit  not  the  individual  results,  are  in  har- 
mony with  experience.    Thus,  although  the  brain  .of  the  cie^ 
phant  is  absolutely  larger  than  that  of  man,  yet,  when  eoia<^ 
pared  to  the  bulk  of  its  body,  the  proportion  becomes  in&^ite*' 
ly  smaller,  and  this  difficulty  is  got  over.   But,  unfortttnatglyr 
Soemmering,  Blumenbach,  and  Cuvier,  soon  found  th^  di» 
sparrow,  the  redbreast,  the  wren,  the  canary,  and  some,  special 
of  monkeys,  have  a  brain  much  larger  in  proportion  IO:lhtii» 
bodies  than  man  himself.    This  rule,  therefiAre,  w6uld  notdo^ 
and  its  fallacy  arose  from  expecting  to  find  an  unifeitt  pto- 
portion  existing  between  parts  totally  disairailar,  and  of  ta-> 
tally  different  functions.     Its  failure,  therribre,  so  f  far  from 
forming  any  objection  to  the  principle  on  whieh  it  is  fhunded, 
serves  only  to  show,  that  the  ceteris  puriius  hove  been  loll 
inght  of  in  its  application.  •        '    .    . 

Scemmering  and  some  other  physiologists  findii^  this  nilt 
fail,  thought  they  had  found  out  another  still  .in  aooordAncte 
with  the  principle  of  Size.  It  was,  that  the  volume  of' the 
brain,  compared  to  that  of  the  nerves,  would  give  afa  exact 
measurie  of  the  degree  of  inteli^noe;  and,  generally  speak* 
ing,  man  had  certainly  greatly  the  advantage  of  most  BsnmA 
in  the  excess  of  proportion  of  his  cerebral  mass  compared  to 
that  of  the  nerves.  But  this  is  again  instituting  a  comparison 
between  distinct  and' independent  parts,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
witfiout  many  exceptions ;  for  in  the  monkey,  in  the  dolphin, 
and  in  many  birds,  the  proportbn  is  higher  than  in  man,  and 
the  intelligence  is  infinitely  less.  Besides,  as  each  nerve. pen 
fonhs  a  distinct  fiTnctton,  there  is  no  sort  of  pnoporlioii  bt^ 
tween  the  size  of  different  nerves  in  different  animals,  aikd 
therefore  no  standard  of  comparison.     In  one  animal,  for  tH»> 
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stenee,  the  optic,  to  another  the  auditory,  in  a  third  the 
nerves  of  motion,  and  in  a  fourth  those  of  sensation,  greatly 
predominate,  without  any  necessary  proportion  between  any 
or  all  of  them  and  the  brain ;  and  hence  this  method  is  not 
satisfactory,  although  it  was,  and  I  believe  still  is,  patronised 
by  Covier.  m 

Cu vier,  Soemmering,  and  Ebel,  however,  regard  the  propor- 
tioQ  between  the  sice  of  the  brain  and  that  of  the  spinal  cord 
as  the  most  infallible  measure  of  intelligence ;  because,  they 
say^  it  is  by  this  proportion  that  we  estimate  how  far  the  or- 
gan €^  mind  prevails  over  the  external  senses ;  but  as  these 
two}  parts  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  perform  independent 
functions,  it  dften  happens,  that  the  proportion  does  not  indl. 
eate  the  truth,  and  hence  it  cannot  be  used  as  a  correct  mea- 
sure. Cuvier  himself  acknowledges  exceptions,  and  cites  .the 
dolphin  as  one ;  but,  in  proposing  this  rule,  the  principle  of 
Size  is  again  admitted  as  a  measure  of  function. 

Other  physiologists,  as  Richerand,  Dumeril,  and  even  Cu- 
vier and  Scemmering  too,  have  recourse  to  another  modifica- 
tion of  the  same  principle,  and  affirm,  that  intelligence  bin 
exact  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  the  nze  of  the  brain 
preponderates  over  that  of  the  face ;  man  is,  iiocording  to 
them,  at  the  top  of  the  scale ;  and  the  most  stupid  and  fero& 
dous,  from  their  enormous  jaw-bones  and  small  brains,  are  at 
the  foot.  And  this  arises,  they  add,  from  the  whole  existence 
of  these  animals  bdng  concentrated  in  the  exercise  of  the  senses 
of  taste  and  smell,  whose  organs  are  thus  extensively  evolved. 
Cuvier  indeed  tells  us,  that  the  ancients  had  perceived  this 
rule,  and  on  this  account  gave  to  their  heroes,  sages,  ,aad 
demipgods,  large  and  prominent  foreheads,  in  unison  with 
moderate-sieed  faces.  This  idea  has  even  been  very  general- 
ly received  among  the  public ;  but  it  is  not  strictly  in  har- 
mony with  experience.  For  it  is  not  in  reality  the  large 
brain  in  proportion  to  the  small  face  that  gives  the  superiori- 
ty of  intellect,  but  the  large  anterior  cerebral  lobe  itself;  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  the  corresponding  mental 
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funcfiohi j  whether  the lidjointbgfiiee is ItLVge or vmaHL  Leo  X;, 
MontaigBe,  B4iauie,  MirabeiiUy  and  FmnkliDi  had  eil  laigp 
bndns,  joined  with  large  faces.  Bossuet,  Kant)  and  Voltairej 
had)  on  the  contrary,  the  same  h^gef  nae  of  brain,*  but  Mriih 
ftoportionally  mudi  smaHer  faces.  The*  small  size  of  the  fiMe 
in  the  latter  would  indicate  an  inferiority  in  the  fundsons 
wfaidi  are  executed  by  its  oompbnent  jtiuis;  bat  it  would 
certmnly  ndther  add  to,  nor  dethict  from,  the  eneigy  of  the 
eerebral  functions^  the  brain  itself  remaining  the  sama 

The  celebrated  facial  angle  of  Cdmper,  whidi  some  affect 
to  consider  as  very  supmor  to  the  method  of  Dr  Grail)  is  itself 
fininded  on  the  obnoxious  principle  of  Sf2e  being  an  indica- 
tioD  of  energy,— and  it  would  be  well  for  those  who  object  to 
the  groundwork  of  Phrenology  to  recollect  this  Act.  Cara- 
per^s  angle  is  formed,  as  is  well  knbwn,  by  drawing  Y»e  line 
flrom  the  incisory  teeth  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper-ja/w 
to  the  meatus  auditorius,  and  prolon^ng  another  from  the 
same  part  to  the  moA  elevated  part  of  ihe  forehead.  The 
more  neariy  the  an^e  formed  by  the  junction  of  these  two 
Hnes  approaches  to  a  right  angle,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
larger  the  anterior  cerebral  mass,  the  higher  will  be  the  de- 
gree of  intelligence,  and  vice  vtrsa^  which,  as  a  goiMd  rule, 

^  quite  true ;  and  Lavater  has  formed  a  scale  <tf  perfection 
in  conformity  witii  it  from  the  frog  up  to  the  Apollo  Beivi- 
dere.  As  nisture  affi>rds  numberless  facts  in  aecprdance  with 
it,  the  facial  an^e  has  been  almost  universally  re^Mved,  even 
by  anatobrists  and  physidogists ;  and,  in  spitti  of  opposite 
fabts,  many  philosophers  still  feel  very  averse  to  abandon  it ; 
mnd  Cuvier  famSshies'a  long  list  of  animab  in  its  sujq)ort. 
But  although  this  method  leads  in  many  instances  to  Accurate 
results,  and  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  th»  prin^Ie  of  Siae, 
still  it  fails  from  overlooking  obstacles  to  its  universal  appli- 

'  cation. 

In  the  ^9t  place,  it  is  inoompletfe,  and  measures  only  the 
anterior  parts  of  the  brain,  leaving  the  upper  and  back  parts 
altogether  out  of  oonrideration.    ftdhfy  From  the  small  size  of 
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tbe  jiv  io.  Ihe  .inliuit,  the  &cial  ao^ia.  tboo,  anowrding  ^ 
Cuvier^  one  of  90?,  while,  in  decrqnd  old  age  it  dwindles  to 
50'';  it  therefore  changes  at- different  periods  of  life,  wj^bhont 
indioatifig  a  oorreqponding  chaD^  in  the  degree  of  intelli- 
gmw.  3d^f  The  maa  of  brain  being,  the  same  in  two  u^ 
dividimls^  one.  with  a. large  .piojeciiiig  jaw  like  a  negro,  and 
Other  with  a  small  jaw  like  VQUaire»  the  angle  will  indicate  a 
dilEaeeQQci  of  10»  15,  or  ^  dqpiees,  where  no  difference  of  iar 
teUigence  really*  exisM^  M%,  According,  to  ^lumenfaacb, 
tbfee^ourths  of  the .  animab  known  to  man  have  the  same 
fiioial  angle  existing  mik  every  po$9ibk  difference  in  the  hmd 
ond  degree  qfJiicuUiee  which  they  poeeese.  Bthfy,  The  es* 
tamal  table  of  tbe  skuU  is  in  .many  animaU  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  internal  as  to  afford  no  index  whatever  to  tbe  sise 
id  tha  brain*  Tbe  elephant  is  a  familiar  examfde^  Hence, 
and  Aht  many  other  reasons^  Camper^a  invention  is  inappUc* 
able,  and  does  not  offer  results  in  hannony  with  experience. 

The  last  method  whipb  I  aball.  meatioa  as  founded  on  tbe 

piAn^ple  of  Size»  is  that  which  proposes,  to  compare  tbe  sike 

pf  the  brain  with  that  of  the  cesebellum.    But  tbe  sfune  ob- 

^tiitms  apply  to  this  aa  to.all  the  preceding,  plans ;  and  the 

laeKliof^  of  them  here  is  vaiuid^le,  only  jTrom  demonstrating^ 

that  so^iar  ia  tbe  fundamental  phrenological  principle  of  Siae 

bmg^'CeierU.parilme,  a  measlue.of  power, fitom  banga  new. 

iHt  anrunfoiuided  propontmn  emanating  fsom  the  fancy  of  an 

<enjtbuMat»  it  ia  one.oC  the  oldest,  best-eslablisbed,  and  most 

unifersaUy^moeived  in  tl^  whole  range  of  modem  .physbkgy, 

.or  of  nuxteii  acieoce ;  and,  consequently^  that  when  any  of  the 

morexoiknia  than  enlightened  opponents  of  Phrendogy  think 

jNoepertodiepttte  its.trutb,  it  is  rather  for  them  to  adduce  evi- 

dence  iix  support  of  an  opinion  which  is  in  direct  opposition 

to  that  whieb  observatian  has  led  mankind  in  all  ages  to  adopt, 

than  for  us  to  trouble  the  million  with  evidence  to  convert 

the  iaoiediality  of  .the  one*    The  onfy  questioii  which  remains 

for  us.  to  answer  is  the  very  natural  inquiry,  how  does  Dr 

Gall)  in  hie  application  of  the  univeraally-acknowledged  prin- 
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dfie^  contrive  to  surmouat  the  obstacles  which  have  hitherto 
shipwrecked  all  his  predecessors  ?— and  it  is  this  we  shall  now- 
attempt  to  answer. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  error  of  supposing  the  ex* 
ternal  senses  not  to  be  influenced  by  the  size  of  their  organs 
has  arisen  not  from  any  fault  in  the  principle  itself,  but  en- 
tirely from  overlooking  the  existing  distinction  of  parts,  and 
from  confounding  functions  in  themselves  separate  and  kide- 
pendent,  and,  therefore,  not  necessarily  proportioned  to  each 
other,  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  ceteris  not  being  paribus. 
Now  this  is  precisely  the  rock  on  which  the  succesnve  at- 
tempts at  discovery  of  the  cerebral  functions  have  alao  splits 
and  by  acddentally  avoiding  which  Dr  Gall  has  been  so  pe- 
culiarly successful.  The  brain  is  not  a  sii^le  organ  per* 
forming  in  all  animals  a  single  function ;  it  is  an  SLggtegsd» 
of  parts  appropriated  to  different  uses ;  and  consequently^ 
unless  we  distinguish  these  from  each  other,  and  i^friy  the 
principle  of  Size  to  each  separately,  it  will  be  utterly  impos- 
sible to  invent  any  method  which  will  so  fiur  superacfde  the 
csieris  paribus  as  to  be  susceptible  of  universal  applioaiioD. 
Thiis,  before  we  can  expect  to  arrive  at  a  true  and  invaciable 
result,  by  comparing  the  absolute  size  of-  the  whole  kntafoi 
one  animal  with  its  absolute  size  in  another,  it  will  be  aeces- 
saxy  to  show,«^l^^  That  the  brains  of  all  aninials  are.oom- 
posed  of  analogous  parts  perforaung  similar  functions ;  and, 
9dlffj  That  these  parts  invariably  bear  ^  same  prc^iortiiins^to 
each  other ;  or,  in  other  words,  1^^  That  all  animals  aie  en. 
dowed  with  precisely  the  same  faculties  of  iastinet,  of  pio- 
pensty,  and  of  intelligence ;  and,  &£%,  That  they  all  possess 
these  in  the  same  invariable  proportion  to  each  other,  -  which 
is  the  same  as  to  say  that  a  tiger  and  a  lamb  have  kindred 
qualities,  or  to  announce  a  proposition  at  varianee  ndtfa  all 
surrounding  nature.  .... 

Again,  if  even  in  the  same  species^  as  in  man,  dilibmnt 
parts  d  the  brain  perform  different  fuacticNis,  and  differ,  in 
every  different  individual  in  their  relative  proportions;  to  each 
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ollfer,  can'  it  reasonably  be  expected  that  absolute  tise,  in- 
wkaigtffr  paH  it  may  chiefly  exist,  should  indicate  absohite 
intensity  of  the  particCilar  functions  of  inUMect  9  Thus  it  ia 
not  rare  to  meet  With  a  brain  which,  from  the  g^at  sise  of 
postteior  lobes,  or  organs  of  the  propensittes,  surpasses  in  afa^ 
acriute  -site  another  b^n,  of  which  the  chief  development  is 
in  the  anterior  lobes  or  organs  of  intellect.  Now  the  ruje  of 
absolute  9ifle,  api^Ked  'hek*e  to  the  neglect  of  the  palpable  dif- 
ference of  parts,  would  rate  the' former  as  the  highest  in  point 
of  intelligence,  when  experience  would  prove  the  reverse  to 
bd  true;  and  the  apparent  discrepancy  tnight'lead  the  experi* 
iBtoter  to  doiibt  the  infallibility  of  thcj  principle  of  Size,  where 
alNtle  mbre  knowledge  wouM-haveshown  the  fault  to  lie  only 
in  the  mode  of  its  a|]fpbeation ;  and  it'  is  here  that  Phrenology 
has  been  eminetitly  successful,  6om  compariog  intensity  of 
indimdiMalJhmciioh  wiA  size  vf  indhidual  orgmky  instead  dl 
grouping  together  distinct  and  independent  parts,  and  ex* 
pedang  a  general  and  invariable  Tesult  io  SfHong  frorii  ev^ry 
vttriety  in  the  proportions  of  th^e  parts. 

The  same  insuperable  objection  Hes  against  comparing  the 
mass  of  brain  with  the  mass  of  nerves.  The  former  is  not 
bolnogenebutf,  ai^d,  as  a  whde,  it  bears  no  proportion  to. the 
sise  of  the  nerves,  beeaiisethe  fonctions  of  the  latter  are  qwte 
diflferent  from  those  of  the  former.  In'  one  animal,  for  in* 
stance,  the  anterior  or  inleReetuai  part  of  the  cerebral  mass  is 
cbnsideralrife,  white  in  another,'  whose  brmn  as  a  whole  is  per- 
haps larger,  the  posterior  part  or  cH^ns  of  the  propenrities  is 
the  tfsost  considerable,  the  mfass  of  nerves  being  nearly  equ^ 
in  b6th,  and  yet  the  former,  with  the  smaller  brain,  woi^  un. 
qnestionably  be  the  mote  intriligent ;  but  the  latter,  on  the 
othtf  hand,  would  excel  in  inlmsity  of  passion  and  propensity. 

Camper^a  facial  ang^,  add  the  other  methods  already  men- 
tioned, fall  to  the  ground  from  the  same  defect.  The  ant^. 
rior  part  of  the  brain  measured  by  the  angle  is  nol  a  single 
part  with  a  single  fimction,  as  is  taken  for  granted ;  and  iienoe 
the  proportions  of  its  oompohent  parts  being  neglected,  error 
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uoavoidaUy  arMes  in  dmwiog  general  infereneeii  jusi  b$  Ife 
Jefii^y  falls  into  error  by  mistaking  the  eittefnal  nose  foi*  tlie 
whole  organ  of  smeH,  and  the  external  ear  for  the  complete 
organ  of  hearing,  and  inferring,  from  the  senses  not  de- 
pending for  their  acuteness  on  the  size  of  these  parts  alone^ 
that  therefore  Size  does  not  add  in  any  degree  to  the  intensity 
of  their  functions. 

With  these  sources  of  error  clterly  in  vieir,  and  with  the 
principle  of  Size  for  our  guide,  it  may  seem  an  easy  matter 
to  proceed  a  step  farther,  and,  like  Dr  Gall,  at  last  to  unfold 
the  true  uses  of  the  brain.    But  plainly  as  these  principles 
fww  open  to  our  view  the  path  of  knowledge,  it  was  not  by 
tracing  them  to  their  consequences  that  Dr  Gall  actually 
aiade  his  discovery.    He  Mver  thooght  of  this  any  more 
tfian  did  those  who  preceded  him.    It  was  the  caisiual  and  re- 
peated observation  of  the  oonoomitanee  of  great  enef gy  itf  a 
particular  mental  power,  witH  great  size  of  a  paHieular  tod 
individtud  patt  of  the  brain,  diat  ftrst  arrested  his  attM^m, 
and  fordibly  directed  his  notice  to  the  inquiry,  whether  tllMe 
facts  ware  craneeted  in  the  Telatiioa  of  cause  and  effect,  and 
iwhether  other  mental  powers  might  not  ako  depend  ihr  tittir 
energy  on  siae  of  ecbor  iddividtial  parts  of  the  brnn ;  and  it 
wwitiot  tiU  years  after  he  had  satisfied  himself  by  the  maat 
Mtensivb  and  varied  experience^  thit  the  eneigy  6t  several  At 
least  ef  the  mental  qualities  bore  ah  untfdrm  f^lioili,  eM9i8 
fmirilfuij  tb  the  size  cxf  particalfir  parte  of  the  brain,  that  the 
idea  occurred  to  him  of  tfadng  the  relatimd  of  thesa  parts*  to 
the  general  principles  of  pfaymldgitel  and  natural  sdenee. 
Tlus,  then,  «4ile  it  proves,  that,  let  Phren^ogy  be  what  it 
may,  still  it  is  »ot  the  oflbpring  ef  thedky,  Aflbrds  alao  Uttmg 
grounds  of  probability  in  favour  of  its  truth,  from  the  ch". 
cumstaifoe<«f  all  its  doctrines,  picked  up  as  it*  were  piecemeal, 
being  in  perfect  harmoBy  with  die  best-established  prinei{^ 
cf  srienee^  and,  coDsequently,  «flbre  a  strung  Inducement  to 
every  reasonable  and  inquiring  mind  to  enter  upon  its  seritfus 
and  candid  examiiifliaon.    And  if  the  present  paper,  by  ex- 
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iMPt^  amply  reqojppQDAGii  for  tlie  time  bestpwed  in  ito  pro- 
nanitiiHH* 
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OmA^  Si  UfT^Qn  xeUmiipg  hone  a  few  ^leeks  ago  Stam  a  fimr 
aiMtba'  t0QK  Kteougb  tlie  Allaolie  SlatcB,  I  hadl  thefaooour 
and  gaatttortioii  to  fiiid#  ki.-vwtiog  foa  me^  yaur  utry  pottle 
aidaowptaUaleltaroftlieMiof  Febauary*  Tfaeiofamuu 
tinB  il  ioipaitad,  tmidwg  the  pngreii  and  fvesenl-  stand- 
ingof  phiMoIogiaal  ««Maoe  IB  fiieat  BiilNn  and  oa  the  cop- 
^bieoti  flQ«iU  PQi.ba  otberwUie  than  ftmi^aady  gnMul  to^me. 
InlelKgaii^a  to  the.aaai^aflfooi,  but  Qot  io  authmtis^  I  had 
.pi^miy  iw^^aed  by  Jattepr  ftom  traraliaog  friaiidf  aad  other 
jwrqff.<W>Plll>  aa4  had  epdwroiuped  io  aoy  l«9tiim.  to  oMke 
llia.paQperimof  it.  Man  aa. eaamtiaHy an  iaitfirtiwr ajd a 
^Qjiteni  h^Mf^  HfiPPoe  a  knpwjedga  of  tfaefact^  tbait  a  diae- 
jtfiM  if  baaoi9ipg  pRe?a]aiit  and  faihionaUe  io  a  distaatMaiH 
try,  highly  dintingniabad  in  literature  and  Kaeoee,  nay  ba 
jjenderad  la  no  fpnfdl.  degree  ppen^ve  in  the  eatabUtbmeot  of 
tMi  dP4trine  in  other  phuwa*  Nar»  provided  the  doetnoe  be 
ftrpif » i#  jAaae  any  4iing  blanie>w<4rthy  m  having  raaomw  to 

wchmwuf- 

l)ie  first  .V4)|ba|ie  of  tl^  VhieBQ^gml  TianMctipaa,  Md 
seven  nuobwn^of  thfs  Journal*  I  have  been  so  fettunate  as  to 
rqwve  about  six  inonths  ago.  Sobscquant  mambem  I  shall 
jMOve  io  dne  time  and  regular  (nd^. 

Thepa.vmks  aire  qpt  oply  rish  in  majtter,  but  are  eondiict. 
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^•with  exoelleiit  judgment  and  •ftUKty  and  adntntMe  tenet 
The  stream  of  troth  which  tbey  put  in  motion,  aiid  whidi 
altei^ards  bears  them  al6ng  on  its  eat*reiit,  is  irremsdble.   Sn^ 
perstition,  prejudice,  the  folly  and  obstinacy  of  ignorance,  and 
legiUmact/  in  error ^  must  yield  to  it  as  certainly  as  the  stream 
of  the  Mississippi  or  the  Oroonoco  washes  the  orumbihug  allu« 
▼ion  from  its  banks,  or  the  ye&sel  is  sw^t  from  her  mooring 
by  the  gale  and  the  current  when  her  cable  is  rotten,  or  her 
anchorage  infirm.     To  attempt  to  make  head  against  a  cur- 
rent as  irresistible  as  omnipotency  itself,  (for  truth  is  ommi^ 
poteni^  if  its  Author  is  so,)  by  the  miserable  expedient  of  stale 
jests,  or  the  no  less  pitiful  hoe  and  cry  of  ^*  miUeriaiismyJi^ 
<*  taiiBm,  andiAtf  legUma^mff  of  crime, ^  the  coarse  pursued 
-and  the  means  cmptoyed  by  tbe^eveaiieaof  PfaraBolo^- 
-attempt,  I  say,  like  diis^  is  worthy  only  of  the  meMi  ii 
ty  and  inteUeetual  ignoranoe  of  tfaNMse  by  whom-  it  is  adopttdt 
-Bhilofeophy  rejects  suchasstttanoe,  and  manhood  d'udaiwitr' 
'  In  my  late  tour  'in  the  East,  of  which  I  heM  dt0$df 
•spoken,  i  was  not  forgetfal  of  our  fiivoarite  vdeiMe.    BesUti 
ooMTenring  mudi  oo  it  with  many  of  the  most  eokiTated  meil 
•of  the  oountty ,  I  deliver^,  by  invitation,  another  ^eoime  df 
lectures  in  the  city  of  WasMngton,  irtiere  my  lectures  in  tli^ 
prieceditig  sumtaer  had  bedn  instrMsentfed  in"  the^estaMi^ment 
or  a  Phrenological  Society, «-«an  institution  which,  fltim  the 
peculiar  felicity  of  its  situation,  and  theintelligeiiee,  seal,  and 
-acetify  tit  itsmeitilienr,  premtaes  to  be  krfhikriy  useful  to  the 
'science:    -  • »     •  ■   •  -   / 

'  During  niy  last  ttniMt  of  lee^res*  in  Washington,  the  oonw 
'gresA  of  the  nation  was  in-seesi^n,  arid  menibeni  of  it  resi* 
ilent  in  varidus  and  Attaint  parts  of  the  Union  constituted  a 
considerable  portion  of  my  class.  To  the  whole- oi  diem,  aft 
Wnr  as  I'ftnow,  the  doctrine  taught  was  acceptable,  and  the 
evidence* addueed 'in  its'fiivoiir'stttidhelory  and  obnelusive; 
Some  qf'tkem,  from  deepHds  mA'ttnJbi^ievere,  were  not  onfy 
proselyted,  but  converted  into  perfect  phrenok^icai  eidhf^t^ 
Mii.    Th«s,  as- 1  trust,-  has  good  s^  been  is^mei^hkVifstften- 
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nvdg  sown  in  a  genial  soiL  And  I  state,  with .  eotire  gmti- 
fication,  and  much  to  the  credit  of  our  sdence, .  that,  of  my 
dasSy  those  who  were  most  deipoted  to  the  atud j  of  what  are 
denominated  the  severe  or  etpaci  sciences^  were  most  easily 
and  speedily  proselyted,  and  became  the  most  ardent  votaries 
and  the  most  powerful  and  dextrous  advocates  of  Phrenology. 
TUs  was  particularly  the  case  with  Mi^r  K— y,  of  the  U.  S. 
corps  of  engineers,  an  oflber  of  great  professional  worth,  and 
distinguished  for  his  ardent  devotion  to  mathematics.  To 
my  first  lecture  he  frankly  acknowledged  that  he  came  io 
laugh^  ve.  iobe  amused^  but  <<  remained  to  pray.^  In  each 
anfaseqilent  lecture  he  became  more  and  more  interested,  uUp. 
til,  before  my  coarse  was  half-finished,  he  procured  a  pair  of 
extfaUent  callipers,  and  beeame,  in  a  short  time,  as  seriously 
and  sealoualy  engaged  in  the  admeasurement,  of  intdleet  as 
Im  had  ever  been  before  in  that  of  hoghts^  distancsa,  angl^ 
or  quantities.'  Him  I  consider  as  my  Paul  cf  Tarsu^^  des. 
lined  to  prove  a  ddebrated  reformer.  As  for  as  ray  observa- 
tion has  eiBlendedy'tbe  fodiity  wkb  which  an  individuBl  who 
1m8  bem  bisMtention.to  it  becomes  oonvineed  of  the  truth  of 
Phveuology,  may  be  regarded  as  the  roeaaore  of  thesoumii 
oess  of  his  judgment,  and  the-strragth  and  exceUepcy  of -liia 
•paflectiveiaaukitSb  Witfaio  my  knowledge,  n^man  hMtmr 
4erUmsfy  shsdkd  tile  seknce  wUbeui  becoming  a  farotelfftei 
Und^  once  a  proadgUj  no  one  has  ever  apoikstixed. 

The  diiRBMoce,  corporeal  aod  imdkctual,. between  the  dif. 
ferent  racee  of  men,  has  long  constituted  with  me  a  favourite 
tnpicof  iaquiryj  .For  the  ra&cal  superiority  of  the  Cavca^ 
man  I  have,  alwi^s  contended,  and  have  puUabed  sevecal 
csMya  in  defence  ci  my  opiniiwfc  In  verification  x>£  this  be- 
lief i4iiemilogy~  is  oopdtt8iv& 

'  During  ray  late  tour,  IcoUeeted,  on  this  iuliyect,  a  certain 
amount  of  inforaiati^  highly  sadsfaetory.  to.  myself,  and 
'which,,  to  the  phrenolegiGal  world,  will  aoty  as.  I  venture  to 
faielieve^  be  altogether,  without  interasU 

The  aborii^MB  of  North  America  are  to  be  Mjgvded,  I 
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think,  as  a  variety  of  the  MbngdHtm  rmee*  Cerlmiy  thejr 
are  not  of  the  Cauearian.  In  the  course  of  mj  tour  I  had 
an  opportanity  of  exanuning  and  mcawnng  die  heads  of  six 
nations  or  tribes  of  that  unfortunate  fismily  of  men. 

in  the  dty  of  Washington  were  deputations  of  chiefii  ffom 
the  Cherokee,  the  Creek,  and  the  Seminde  nations;  and  la 
tile  ibtate  of  New  York,  I  visited  the  dweffings  of  the  Onei^ 
das^  the  Tuscaunoras,  and  the  Senekas. 

Without  going  into  details,  I  can  state  only  the  renttt  of 
wtky  observatbns  and  admeasuremeiits,  which  were  ofittb  n*^ 
peated  in  presenoer  of  inteUigent  and  competent  witnesses.  * 

The  average  size  of  the  head  o£  die  /fidMHft  is  less  than  that 
of  -the  head  of  the  whUe  man^  by  the  propoctioii  oi  fcoili  an 
cigbth  to  a  tenth,  enrMftfyJrom  a  tenth  to  a  twdAh  port  of 
its  entire  bulk.  The  chief  defidaioy  in  thelndiaB  head  Uea 
ia  the  superior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  ftrehead,  whtas  mt 
siftoated  the  organs  of  Comparison,  Catadity,  Wit,  Idedlily) 
and  ifanevokiioe.  The  defect  in  Cantoltty,  Wit^  and  Ide^ 
ality  is  most  striidng.  In  the  organs  of  Comhaitiveneea,  O^ 
slructivteness,  Secretivenessi  Caution,  and  Funness;  the  foaet- 
tions  of  which  oooatitnte  the  dominant  elanents  of  the  Indiaii 
character,  the  devdopmeat  is  bdd.  The  pcoportion  of  brain 
behind  the  eav  is  considcsably  bunerinthelndiaathaiiiA  the 
wii^e  BtMo.  The  oigan  of  Adhesiveness  in  the  ffxaaOt  is 
small. 

This  analysb,  heitf  aiMft  ichpcrfact  as  k  i%  uflfbUs  to  us 
nueh  of  the  pUlosophy.of  the  Indian  chacactce,  and.enahkiB 
us,  in  a  particidar  aoanner,  to  understand  the  mme  ai  the 
pecufiar  inaptitude  of  Ifaat  race  of  men  tout  oiviL  life.  Frnt, 
when  the  wd^  Ae  baflUo^  and  the  panther,  shall  have  been 
completely  domesticated,  like  die  dog,  the  oonr^  and  the 
liMseh^  cat,  then,  and  not  befose,  may  we  expoBt  to  see 
«ie>2tMbodMf  Indiaii  civiMzed  Ukb  tlie  whke  man. 
-  Of  Ihcf  mixt  bl«ed,  which  is  iwy  numennis,  the  oetebml 
develqiment  and  the  geoeralchaMCter  approach  thoee  of  the 
in  pfK^pottion to thedegreecf  wUte.-fabod  wiiich 
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individuals  possess.    On  account  of  the  marked  superiority 
of  his  intellect,  a  haifibred  seldom  fails  to  become  a  diitf^ 

A  chief  of  the  Creek  nation,  who,  on  accQunt  of  his  pre- 
eminence in  eloquence,  held  the  appointment  of  orator  of  the 
delegation,  surpassed  in  a  high  dc^ee  all  the  others,  in  the 
development  of  the  organs  of  Ideality  and  Ck>mpariaoiL  His 
addresses  were  replete  with  metaphor^  and,  for  an  uneducated 
speaker,  marked  with  taste. 

Of  iheJvlJMooded  Indians  generally,  permit  me  to  remark, 
that  such  is  ihm  entire. va^tneas  Jbr  dvUixaiunif  that  every, 
successive  effi>rt  to  mould  them  to  that  condition  of  life,  more 
and  more  deteriorates  their  character.  Of  the  mi^hloods 
this  is  not  true.  Hence  the  only  efficient  scheme  to  ciyilize 
the  Indians,  is  to  crou  the  breed.  Attempt  any  other,  and. 
you  wM  esetinguieh  the  reuse.  To  the  truth  of  this  the  ex* 
peiience  of  every  day  bears  am{rfe  testimony.  The  real  eh* 
original  Indian  is  retreating  before  civilization,  and  disappear- 
ing with  the  buffalo  and  the  elk,  the  panther  and  the  grisly 
bear.  Let  the  benevolent  and  enthusiastic  missionary  say 
what  he  may,  the  Jbreei  is  the  natural  home  of  the  Indian. 
Remove  him  from  it,  and,  like  the  imprisoned  elephant^  h^ 
loses  the  strength  and  loftiness  of  bis  character.  He  becomes  a 
hot-house  plant,  and  dwindles  in  all  his  native  effioiences.  This 
proNem  (for  so  by  many  it  is  conadered)  is  solved  an^^  but 
can  be  solved  easily^  by  the  lights  of  Phrenology.  On  this 
position  it  is  my  purpose  to  dwell  more  fully  hereafier. 

The  wisdom  of  Providence  is  manifested  in  the  innumer- 
able aptitudes  of  things  that  every  where  present  themselves* 
and  in  none  more  dearly  than  in  those  which  concern  the 
human  family.  The  vast  American  wildemesa»  the  haunt 
of  the  deer  and  the  elk,  the  bear  and  the  buffido,  required  a 
race  of  salvages  to  people  it  But  converted,  asit  ah^eady  is, 
in  part,  and  rapidly  as  that  conversion  is  daily  extending 
into  cultivated  fiddsand  pq[>uk>us  towns  and  citiies,  the  abode 
of  civilization,  comueree,  and  the  arts,  the  mere  man  qf  the 
Jbreet  b  no  longer  wanted,  and  he  is,  therefore,  passing  away. 
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H6  has  iounditd*^e  was  needed ;  biit  he  is  needed  no 
loDgelr,  and  be  therefore  decays. 

As  respects  my  intended  visit  to  England,  of  which  you 
have  been  pleased  to  ^eak  so  obligingly,  and  for  their  kind- 
ness in  relation  to  which  I  entoeat  you  to  make  my  acknow^ 
ledgmeats  acoeptable  to  the  members  of  the  FbreDoloj^cal 
Society  generally,  but  more  esfiecially  to  Mr  Combe— as  re- 
spects that  vittt,  I  say,  I  still  hold  it  in  conteodplation,  and 
cheikh  a  hope  of  carrying  it  into  effect ;  but  not,  I  think, 
at  an  earlier  period  than  the  'spring  of  1828. 

In  my  late  tour  I  received  pressing  invitations  to  deliver 
courses  of  lectures  on  Phrenology  in  two  of  the  large  Atlantic 
cities.  With  these  a  compliance  wks  forbiddei^  by  a  want  qf 
'time.  But  I  am  undibr  a  conditional  engpgem^nt  to  vi^t  the 
safiie  places  next  spring  for  the  same  purpose.  Should  I  do 
tbte,  my  Toyage  to  Eiitope  will  be  prevent^  for  the  time, 
and  p^nnot  be  efiected  until  the  following  season. 

AltliMgh  a  visit  toEurope  would  be  the  more  gratifying  and 
ilistructive  to  me,  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  my  labours 
ni  my  own  country,  humble  as  they  are,  are  the  more  ua^iAL 
And  I  have  lived  loiyg  enough  to  know,  and,  I  trust,  in  some 
instances,  to  realize  the  truth,  that  public  usefulness  is  a  wor- 
thier object  of  human  desire  than  personal  gratification. 

In  this  republican  country  of  ours  we  carry  e^ry  thing  by 
nunAers.  It  is  here  that  vox  popiJi  is  truly  and  practically  vojc 
Dei ;  and  here  evtay  body  reads,  and  not  a  fevf  thifdc.  I 
have  tkDughts  of  endeavounng  to  avail  qiysfslf  of  this  st|ite  of 
darings  in  behalf  of  Fhtenolc^. 

My  meditaied  scheme  is,  to  write  fubd  publish  a  small  ^od 
dieap  work,  called  IHurenohgicai  Tcihy  Convers^iifmf  on 
Phtenatc^i  or  beaiiog  some  such  simple  apd  familiar  title. 
In  iMs  ptodoctioD,  carried  ofi^  perhaps,  by  question  and  an- 
<K^ver,  there  must  be  no  kng  or  superfluQUs  w:or48,  so  display 
^  leaETtiing^  nor  any  disciission  diffiouU  to  be  un<le^tQp<|* 
Makmess,  simplicity,  and  eannton  ^enw^  must  ^  its  predo- 
KUteaitt  trat».    If  I  am  not  mi&taken,  the  true  deoiieBts  of 
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PhreDolclgj,  diffuaed  in  this  way  among  the  people,  aught  be 
Vttde  to  lay  a  broad  and  solid  basis  of  thinking  on  the  sub. 
jecf,  wluch  nothing  oould  shake,  and  to  awaken  a  sprit  of 
inquiry  which  nothing  could  resist. 

Pardon,  I  pray  jrou,  the  inordinate  lei^th  ot  this  letter, 
and  beKere  me,  with  sentiments  of  high  consideration. 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  very  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

Ch.  CaL0W£LL. 


ARTICLE  III. 

OF  WIT  AND  THE  FEELING  OF  THE .  LUDICAOUS. 

(By  Mr  Wittiam  ScoH.) 

It  was  a  long  time  ago  observed  by  Dr  Gall,  and  stated  in 
his  large  work  on  the  functions  of  the  brain,  that  persons 
who  are  witty,  and  who  are  fond  of  sprightly  sallies,  bon 
mots,  and  repartees,  have  the  upper  and  outer  parts  of  the 
forehead,  immediately  before  the  organs  of  Ideality,  much 
developed.  Dr  Gall  does  not  attempt  any  accurate  analysis 
of  the  faculty,  (to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Eqnii  Caus* 
Uque^  Esprit  de  SaiOiej)  and  states  that  he  cannot  describe 
it  better,  than  by  saying,  that  it  is  the  quality  most  conspi- 
cuous in  the  writings  of  Rabelus,  Cervantes,  Swift,  Sterne, 
Voltwe.  In  all  these  authors,  and  many  others  in  whom 
a  similarity  of  genius  appears,  the  parts  of  the  forehead  be- 
fore  mentioned  are  prominent  and  rounded.  When  thb  de- 
velopment is  excessively  large,  it  is  attended  with  a  disposi- 
tion,  apparently  irresistible,  to  view  objects  in  a  ludicrous 
light,  and,  according  to  the  combination  with  which  it  is 
united,  it  leads  to  epigrammatic  -points  and  turns  of  wit,  to 
private  sarcasm  or  general  saUre,  to  good-humoured  joking 
and  harmless  raillery,  or  to  gross  buiFoonery  and  caricature. 
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In  the  first  two  editions  of  Dr  Spurzheim^s  physiognomi- 
cal system,  he  has  classed  this  faculty  among  the  intellectual 
powers,  and  gives  it  the  name  of  Wit,  (Witz,  Germ.)  He 
says,  that  jest,  raillery,  mockery,  ridicule,  and  irony,  belong  to 

it.  ^<  It  is  asserted,"  h^  says,  <*  that  Wit  consists  in  oompar- 
"  ing  objects  la  order  to  discover  their  similarity  or  dissiniilanty : 
but  the  two  preceding  faculties  (Comparison  and  Caufiality)  also 
compare ;  ana  comparing  in  a  philosophical  way  is  quite  different 
''  from  comparing  wittily.*— Thus/'  he  adds  "  tlie  essence  of  this 
''  faculty  consists  in  its  peculiar  manner  of  comparing^  which  always 
*'  excites  gaiety  and  laughter." 

In  his  new  work  on  *^  Phrenology ,^^  lately  published,  Dr 
Spurzheim  departs  from  this  arrangement.  He  now  consid- 
ers this  disposition  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  feeling,  and 
states  its  special  function  to  be  ^<  mirthfulness  or  gayness.^ 

I  strongly  incline  to  think  that  the  view  previously  taken 
by  Dr  Spurzheim  is  the  correct  one ;  that  this  is  an  intellec- 
tual  faculty,  and  that  while  its  function,  as  well  as  that  of 
Comparison  and  CausaiUtf  is  to  compare  ideas  or  feelings 
together,  its  special  function  consists  in  its  peculiar  manner  of 
comparing.  It  does  not  compare,  as  Comparison  does,  to  dis- 
cover resemblances  or  analo^es,  nor,  as  Causality  does,  to 
draw  refined  distinctions,  or  to  observe  close  philosophical 
relations ;  but  it  compares  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
broad,  violent,  extravagant  contrasts,  and  of  bringing  to- 
gether ideas  the  most  incongruous,  disproportionate,  and  op- 
posite in  existence. 

Incokgeuity. — No  subject  has  been  more  frequently  can- 
vassed than  the  feeling  of  the  ludicrous,  and  various  theories 
have  been  proposed  to  account  for  it.  It  seems  to  be  now 
generally  admitted  that  it  is  caused  by  some  kind  of  incon- 
gruity. Dr  Seattle  states,  that  ^^  Laughter  arises  from  the 
'*  view  of  two  or  more  inconsistent^  unsuitable^  or  incongruous 
'^  partis^  or  circumstances  considered  as  united  in  one  complex  ob- 
"ject  or  assemblage^  or  as  acquiring  a  sort  of  mutual  relation 
*[  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  mind  takes  notice  of 

them."     Tne  same  doctrine  is  thus  stated  by  Akenside : — 

"  Where'er  the  pow^r  of  Ridicule  displays 
*'  Her  quaint-eyed  visage^  some  incongruous  form^ 
''  Some  stubborn  dissonance  of  things  combined^ 
**  Strikes  on  the  quick  observer." 
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Dr  Gerard  observes  to  the  same  purpose :— <<  The  sense  of 

"  ridicule  is  gratified  by  an  inconsistence  and  dissonance  of  circum- 
stance in  the  same  object,  or  objects  nearly  related  in  tbe  main ; 
or  bv  a  similitude  or  relation  unexpected  between  things,  on  the 
whole  opposite  and  unlike." 

Although  there  is  much  truth  in  this,  it  does  not  amount 
to  an  exact  description^  far  less  to  a  logical  definition  of  the 
cause  of  laughter,  there  being,  as  Dr  Beattie  observes, "  innu- 
merable combinations  of  congruity  and  incongruity,  of  rela- 
tion and  contrariety,  of  likeness  and  dissimilitude,  which  are 
"  not  ludicrous  at  all.^  We  shall  try  if  it  be  possible  to  come 
a  little  nearer  to  an  exact  description  ;  and  with  this  view,  we 
shall,  in  the  first  place,  examine  the  four  species  of  incongru- 
ity which,  according  to  Dr  Beattie,  excite  the  feeling  of  the 
ludicrous.     These  four  are  the  following : — 

Istf  When  the  incongruous  particulars  are  united  by  mere 
juxta-position. 

Sd,  When  they  are  stated  as  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect. '     > 

Sdy  When  they  are  brought  together  by  a  comparison 
founded  on  some  point  of  similitude. 

4^A,  When  they  are  united  so  as  to  exhibit  an  opposition 
between  meanness  and  dignity. 

These  do  not  by  any  means  form  a  complete  enumeration, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  see. 

Simple  Conteast.— -To  begin  with  the  case  ofjuxta^po^ 
sUiofij  we  laugh  to  see  a  short  fat  woman  waddling  beside  a 
very  tall  thin  man,  and  obliged  to  take  two  or  three  steps  for 
one  of  his.  A  still  more  incongruous  conjunction,  perhaps,  is 
a  tall  awkward  woman  stooping  down  to  the  arm  of  a  little 
pnrfled  round-bellied  mannikin,  whom  she  could  apparently 
carry  in  her  pocket.  A  country-dance  of  couples  so  contrast- 
ed, like  those  given  in  Hogarth'^s  Analysis  of  Beauty,  could 
hardly  fail,  as  Dr  Beattie  observes,  to  make  a  beholder  merry, 
whether  he  believed  their  union  to  be  the  effect  of  design  or 

of  acddest. 
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Aay  remarkable  dbsfiroporlioii  in  the  limbs  or  features  of 
the  face,  if*  uiiaooOin{Miiied  with  pain  or  distress,  (acGordibg 
to  Aristotle),  is  latighable.  No  two  faces  or  figures  are  ex. 
actly  alike ;  but  there  are  oertidn  limits  within  which  the  va- 
rieties are  generally  confined.  When  these  are  transgressed, 
we  come  into  the  region  of  the  ludicrous,  and,  in  general,  we 
may  take  it  as  a  rule,  that  the  greater  the  departure  frcMii 
the  just  proportion  the  tendency  to  laugh  is  the  greater* 
Thus,  a  nose  remarkably  large  or  remarkably  little,  a  mouth 
or  a  chin  unusually  distended,  are  apt  to  excite  a  smile.  The 
laughable  efi*ect  would  be  increased  by  an  assemblage  of  such 
odditieer,  either  of  the  same  or  of  opposite  kinds.  If  we  saw 
two  people  together,  one  of  whom  had  an  enormously  loiig 
nose,  and  the  other  with  scarcely  any,  we  could  hardly  fom 
bear  laughing  at  the  contrast.  We  are  tdd  in  the  ^lectator 
of  a  wag  at  Bath  who  invited  a  number  of  people  with  long 
chins  to  dine  with  him  together,  and  that  their  meeting  was 
the  occasion  of  much  mirth.  On  the  same  principle  that  we 
laugh  at  any  personal  defect  or  oddity  of  appearaaoe^  we  are 
afiected  in  the  same  way  by  old  fashions  in  manners,  dress, 
and  furniture ;  by  any  thing  totally  different  from  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  see  used  by  persons  in  tolerable  condition 
around  us.  In  either  case,  we  compare  what  we  see  with  a 
certain  familiar  standard,  and  the  laughable  effect  seems,  ^- 
ieris  paribus^  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  con- 
trast between  the  standard  in  our  minds  and  the  object  b^ore 
our  eyes. 

In  the  cases  last  mentioned  0nly  one  side  of  the  contrast 
is  present  to  the  senses,  the  other  is  present  to  the  mind ;  but 
in  those  cases  where  both  are  bodily  present,  Juxta-poaition 
is  hardly  a  proper  term  to  express  the  sort  of  connexion  that 
is  required  to  give  the  incongruous  assemblage  its  full  ludic- 
rous effect.  The  contrast  between  high  and  low  buildings 
in  a  dty,  or  between  the  short,  tall,  fat,  and  lean  people  in  a 
public  street,  is  not  ludicrous.  To  produce  this  effect  there 
must  be  some  such  bond  of  union  among  them  as  to  lead  us 
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to  consider  them  as  parts  of  a  group;  and  I  would  prefer  the 
word  ^'  grouinng*^  to  that  of  mere  ^'  Juwta^posUion,'^  to  ex. 
press  this.  Provided  this  grouping  is  effiscted,  it  seems  to  be 
quite  immaterial  by  what  means,  or  whether  it  is  by  accident 
or  design. 

The  variety  and  contrast  of  occupations  and  of  goods,  which 
we  see  sometimes  united  in  a  country  village,  appear  laugh- 
able to  a  townsman,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  see  the  dif- 
ferent departments  in  labour,  or  in  trade,  more  accurately  dU 
vided.  We  have  sem  oombinations  of  this  kiad  as  inooagru- 
ous  as  that  united  in  the  peraoo  of  Caleb  Qaoteai,  who  wa9 
schoolmaster,  pafish-derk  and  sexton,  painter,  fiddlcfr,  aue« 
tioneer  and  apothecary.  The  multifarious  duties  of  Davy, 
Justice  Shallow's  man,  or  of  Scrub,  in  the  Beaux  Stratagem, 
appear  laughable  from  a  similar  principle.  We  are  told  of 
the  dagger  of  Hudibras,  that 

**  It  was  a  serviceable  dudgeon 
Either  for  fighting,  or  for  drudging. 
When  it  had  stabb'd,  or  broke  a  head^ 
It  would  scrape  trenchers  or  chip  bread. 
Toast  cheese  or  bacon,  though  it  were 
To  bait  a  mouse-trap,  'twould  not  care. 
'Twould  make  clean  shoes,  and  in  the  earth 
Set  letks  and  onions,  and  so  forth." 

In  the  account  of  a  lady's  library,  in  the  87th  number  of 

the  Spectator,  the  laughable  effect  seems  to  depend  on  the 

contrast  between  the  books  brought  together ;  some  of  which 

the  author  supposes  the  lady  had  really  purchased  for  her 

own  use,  the  rest  because  she  had  heard  them  praised,  or  seen 

the  authors  of  them.     A  few  of  them  are  as  follows :-— * 

Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Woriu. 

The  Grand  Cyrus,  with  a  pin  stuck  in  one  ef  the  middle  leaves. 

Pembroke's  Arcadia. 

Ldcke  on  the  Hnmao  Understandings  with  a  paper  of  patches  id  it 

A  Spelling-book. 

A  Dictionary  for  the  Explanation  of  Hard  Words. 

{Sherlock  upon  Death. 

The  Fifteen  Comforts  of  Matrimony. 

Father  Malbrancbe's  Search  after  Truth^  translated  into  English. 

A  book  of  Novels. 

The  Aeademjr  <yf  CMapliaietits. 
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Cmlpepper'fl  Midwifery. 

The  Ladies'  Calling. 

Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying. 

La  Ferte*8  Instructions  for  Country-DuioerB. 

Another  instance  occurs  in  the  same  work,  where  a  lady 

and  her  daughters  are  represented  as  employing  themselves  in 

household  affairs,  while  one  read  aloud  to  them  Fontenelle^s 

Plurality  of  Worlds.  "  It  was  pretty,"  says  the  author,  "  to 

see  them  diFiding  their  attention  between  jellies  and  stars ;  now 
engaged  in  following  the  course  of  a  planet^  and  now  in  deep  coii« 
sultation  about  the  compontion  of  a  pudding."   A  more  laboured 

picture  of  the  same  kind  is  given,  in  some  verses  of  Sbeii-- 

dan'^s  on  a  blue  stocking  lady,  famoiis  alike  for  literature  and 

notability  :— 

What  motley  cares  Corilla^s  mind  perplex. 

Whom  maids  and  metaphors  conspire  to  vex ; 

In  studious  deshabille  behold  her  6it> 

A  letter'd  gossip,  and  a  housewife  wit. 

At  once  invoking,  though  with  different  views. 

Her  gods,  her  cook,  her  milliner,  and  muse. 

Round  her  strew'd  room  a  frippery  chaos  lies, 

A  chequer'd  wreck  of  notable  and  wise. 

Bills,  books,  caps,  couplets,  combs,  a  varied  mass. 

Oppress  the  toilet,  and  obscure  the  glass. 

Unfinish'd  here  an  epigram  is  laid. 

And  there  a  mantua-maker^s  bill  unpaid. 

There  new«bom  plays  foretaste  the  town's  applause ; 

There  donnaiit  patterns  sigh  for  future  gauae. 

A  moral  essay  now  is  all  her  care ; 

A  satire  next,  and  next  a  bill  of  fare. 

A  scene  she  now  projects,  and  now  a  dish. 

Here  ''  Act  the  First,"— «nd  there  f'  Remove  with  fish.". 

Now,  when  this  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolls. 

That  soberly  casts  up  a  bill  for  coals. 

Black  pins  and  daggers  in  one  leaf  she  stickle 

And  tears  and  threads,  and  bowls  and  thimbles  mix." 

It  seems  partly  oh  this  principle  that  we  laugh  at  these 
practical  jokes  called  hoaxes^  where  all  the  different  trades 
and  professions  in  a  large  town,  with  the  emblems  and  speci- 
mens of  their  respective  arts  and  commodities,  are  brought  to 
besiege  the  doors  of  some  unfortunate  and  unsuspecting  wight 
of  whom  they  are  made  the  innocent  pevaecutors.    Tjiie  joke. 
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in  eaeh;  particakr  case,  is  dimbtl^ss  in  pnoportiim  to  Uie^  in- 
oongruily  or  oontrast  between  the  object  and  sulgect  of  the 
hoax ;  as  in  the  case  where  all  .the  medical  faci;ilty  have  been 
sununoned  to  attend  a  person  who  entertains  the  greatest  ab- 
horrence of  the  whole  medical  tribe.  In  Hogarth^s  print  of 
the  £nraged  Musician,  we  might  be  amused  at  the  union  of 
so  many  discordant  noises,  whether  we  supposed  them  brought 
together  on  purpose  or  not ;  but  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
our  mirth  is  doubtless  the  consideration,  that  all  the  discords 
alluded  to,  the  bawling  of  the  ballad-sioger,  the  squalling  of 
children,  the  screaming  of  the  milk-womao,  the  hooting  of  the 
chimney-sweep,  the  horn  of  the  fish-seller,  the  braying  of  the 
dustman,  the  caterwauling  of  cats,  the  rumbling  of  waggons, 
the  creaking  and  rasjnng  of  the  knife-grinder^s  wheel,  are  all 
brought  into  collision  with  the  refined  organs  of  one  of  the 
first  musical  composer^  of  the  age,  in  one  of  his  finest  roo> 
ments  of  inspiration.  It  is  here  that  the  essence  of  the  ron* 
trast  consists,  and  it  is  this  that  seems  to  render  the  whole 
group  so  laughable. 

In  all  the  cases  which  have  been  mentioned  of  this  species 
of  the  ludicrous,  arising  from  Xhe  juxta*posUumj  or  grouping 
together  incongruous  particulars,  it  seems  to  be  a  general  re- 
mark, applicable  to  the  whole,  that  the  greater  the  contrast 
between  the  particulars  so  joined,  the  laughable  efiect  is, 
ceteris  paribus^  the  greater. 

Of  WiT.^*I  shall  now  take  notice  of  the  case  where  the  con- 
trasted or  incongruous  ideas  are  brought  together  by  a  compa- 
rison founded  in  some  point  of  similitude.  This,  I  may  observe, 
when  done  by  design,  constitutes  what  is  commonly  called 

WiL  Dr  Seattle  observes,  that  he  agrees  with  Locke,  that 
**  wit  coDBisU  chiefly  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting  them 
''  together  with  quickness  aad  variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any 
<'  reaemblaoce  or  coogmity,  thereby  to  make  up  pleasant  pictures 
"  and  agreeable  visions  in  the  fancy."  And  he  also  agrees  with 
Pope,  that  "  an  easy  delivery  as  well  as  perfect  conception," — and 
with  Dryden,  that  ^*  propriety  of  words,  as  well  as  of  tnoi^ht,"  are 

necessary  to  the  formaticm  of  true  wit,    I  entirely  accede  to 
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id  th»sd  writers  dave  dbserredl  reftpectiing  Wit,  and  thfaik  it 
dbtiotis  dittt  this  ^tiaUtjr,  M  tfl^'Word  is  genmitly  HifdefttDbd 
id  the' English  langtiage,  dbtt  Hot  Msidt  from  one  spediid  fiu 
cuky,  but  from  the  niee  union  and  co-operadon  of  a  mAt^ 
of  Ikcttlties. 

The  tinexpected  discovery  of  a  resemblance  between  two 
things,  in  other  respects  quite  unlike,  delivered  neatly,  and  iii 
the  most  appropriate  words,  constitutes  what  ia  cadled  Wit 
Now,  in  order  to  produce  this,  we  require  a  factilty  to  per- 
ceive resenMances,  and  this  we  conoeive  to  be  that  which 
Pfarendogists  call  Comparison.  But  there  is  no  Wit  in  a 
ftttere  resemblance,  unless  the  difference  or  contrast  be  per- 
ceirtd  at  the  same  time.  Htnce  we  require  another  Acuity 
to  perc«ve  this  canirart.  We  bate  dready  seen  some  rea* 
sons,  and  may  perhaps  soon  light  up6n  more,  for  thittking 
that  this  is  the  faculty  connected  with  the  organ  No  89.  If 
We  are  right  in  this  account  of  its  function,  it  is  no  doubt  ne«> 
cessary  to  Wit,  both  in  its  production  and  enjoyment ;  but  it 
b  not  Wit  itself,  which,  as  well  as  wisdom,  depends  on  no 
angle  faculty.  To  complete  the  list  of  faculties  necessary  to 
Wit^  we  farther  require  a  faculty  to  concentrate  the  operation 
of  the  former  two,  by  bringing  the  resemblahoes  and  the  con- 
trast under  our  view  at  once,  and  within  the  narrowest  possi-^ 
ble  point,  and  a  faculty  of  Langtiage  to  suggest  the  fittest 
vehicle  for  its  conveyance ;  Secretiveness  is  essentifd  to  keep 
the  feathered  arrow  in  its  quiver  until  it  can  be  let  fly  with  ef- 
fect ;  and  Individuality  is  that  quiver  which  retains  it  until  the 
golden  opportunity  occurs.  It  will  be  remembered  in  the 
account  we  gave  of  the  Life  of  Sheridad,  that  this  was  precise- 
ly the  combination  of  powers  possessed  by  that  celebrated 
man,— -and  to  them,  and  not  to  the  extraordinary  endowment 
of  any  one  faculty,  was  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  wit  un- 
doubtedly to  be  attributed. 

When  we  talk  of  Wit^  then,  it  behoves  us  well  to  distin- 
guisk  whether  we  use  the  tem  in  the  popular  or  tlie  phre*- 
nological  sense.   The  one  is  something  which  is  the  )pint  pro- 
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d«oe«f  a  -variety  of  4qp0did'fMn]ltMi)  the  otiMar  is  a  speeial 
faniltj  itttlf ;  and  both  nquilw  10  fa^  aUrefaUy  tedysed  M-' 
fine  we  can  arrive  M  die  true  coconut  <tf  dtber. 

The caads  weare  now  t&  exMaitile,  where  the  oonttasted 
ideas  are  brought  together  fay  some  point  of  resetnMamie, 
will  requiEe  as  to  take  nocioe  of  both.  These  oase^  indude, 
as  a  .necesaary  iagredient,  the  peittptloii  of  ^KfTerenoe  or 
contrast ;  and  it  appears  to  me,  that  whatever  be  the  degree 
or  nature  of  this  resembhmce,  or  whatever  may  be  our  ad- 
miration of  the  devemess  shown  in  discovering  that  resem- 
Uance,  or  onr  surprise  at  its  unestpeeteddifloovery^  the  langfa- 
able  effect  of  the  combination  is  always  in^  proportion  to  the 
coniragt  existing  between  the  related  or  compared  ideas; 
that  the  most  laughable  combinations  are  always  those  where 
this  contrast  is  the  greatest. 

Some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Wit  (in  the  popular 
sense)  are  not  lau^iable.  Lord  Chesterfield  observed,  that 
true  vrit  never  excites  aoore  than  a  smile ;  but  in  this  he  is 
wrong.  It  may  excite  laughter  or  not  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

As  it  is  essential  to  Wit  that  the  resemblance  discovered 
be  unexpected,  it  follows  that  it  should  not  be  quite  obvious. 
We  hardly  bestow  the  tstm  Wit  upon  the  discovery  of  a 
single  point  of  resemblance,  however  striking,  as  this  may 
occur  almost  to  any  one ;  but  if  to  this  first  or  more  obvious 
point  of  similarity  we  can  add  another  not  so  obvious,  so  as 
to  present  a  double  resemblance  to  the  mind,  then  it  becomes 
Wit  Thus,  Addison  observes^  when  a  poet  tells  us  the 
bosom  of  his  mistress  is  as  white  as  snow,  there  is  no  wit  in 
the  comparison,  but  when  he  adds,  with  a  sigh,  that  it  is  as 
cold  too,  it'tben  grows  into  wit.  Cowley,  observing  the  cold 
regard  of  his  mistresses  eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  their 
power  of  producing  love  in  him,  compares  them  to  burning 
glasses  made  of  ice  ;  and,  finding  himself  able  to  live  in  the 
greatest  extremides  of  love,  he  concludes  the  torrid  aone  to 
be  habitable. 

Among  the  finest  pieces  of  serious  Wit  in  our  language 
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m«y  be  mentioned  Addiaon^s  vetsto  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
wh^re  be  coinpares  bi$  portraito  of  tbe  .  British  kings  and 
queens  to  the  statues  carved  by  Phidias  of  the  heathen  gods . 
and  goddesses.    It  is  hardly  neoesfiary  to  remind  the  reader, 
that  the  monarchs  alluded- to  were  Charles  II.,  noted  for  his. 
attachment  to  the  fair  sex,  and  who  was  preserved  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester  by  climbing  into  an  oak ;  James  II.,  who 
abdicated  the  throne ;  William  III.,  who  was  fond  of  war, . 
as  his  queen,  Mary  II«^  was  of  ti^>estry ;  Anne,  who*  was 
married  to  a  subject,  and  whose  son  died  before  herself;  and, 
lastly,  George  I.,  in  whose  rdgn  a  dangerous  rebellion  was 
suppressed  in  the  Highlands; — 

Wise  Phidias  thua^  his  skill  to  prove. 
Thro'  many  a  god  advaDced  to  Jove, 
And  taught  the  polish'd  rocks  to  shine. 
With  many  a  lioeament  divine. 
Till  Greece  amazed,  and  half  airaid, 
Th'  assembled  deities  survey'd. 

First,  Pan,  who  wont  to  chase  the  fair. 
And  loved  the  spreading  oak,  was  there.  . 
Old  Saturn  next,  ifith  upcast  eyes,  . 
Beheld  his  abdicated  skies ; 
Then  mighty  Mara,  for  war  renown'd. 
In  adamantine  armour  frown'd. 
By  him  the  childless  goddess  rose, 
Minerva,  studious  to  compose 
Her  twisted  threads,  the  web  she  strung. 
And  o'er  a  loom  of  marble  hung.  , 

Thetis,  the  troubled  ocean's  queen, 
Match'd  with  a  mortal,  next  was  seen. 
Reclining  o'er  a  funeral  urn,  . 
Her  short-lived  darling  son  to  mourn. 
The  la^t  was  he  whose  thunder  slew 
The  Titan  race,  a  rebel  crew. 
Who,  from  an  hundred  hills  allied. 
In  impious  league  the  king  defied. 

There  never  was  a  finer  specimen  of  this  species  of  Wit 

than  one  which  occurs  in  the  romance  of  Kenilworth,  where 

the  author  compares  the  mind  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  one 

of  those  ancient  druidical  monuments  called  rocking-stones. 

"  The  finger  of  Cupid,  boy  as  he  is  painted,  could  put  her 

**  feelings  in  motion,  but  the  power  of  Hercules  could  not 

"  have  destroyed  their  equilibrium.'*^ 
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I  may  mention  one  instance  more,    worthy  of  a  better 

place  and  a  better  subject,  from  the  Flash  song  in  the  Beg- 

•gar's  Opera  :— 

See  the  ball  I  hold ; 
Let  the  chemists  toil  like  asses, 
Our  fire  their  fire  surpasses^ 
And  turns  all  our  lead  to  gold. 

It  would  be  easy  to  state  numerous  examples  of  this  kind 
of  wit,  which,  like  the  above,  have  nothing  laughable  about 
them.  I  wish  now  to  produce  instances  of  similes  which  ex- 
cite laughter.  The  following  well-known  ones  from  Hudi- 
bras  may  serve  our  purpose : — 

Rhymes  the  rudders  are  of  verses^ 

With  which^  like  ships^  they  steer  their  courses. 

Rhymes  are  compared  to  the  rudders  of  ships,  partly,  I 
suppose,  because  they  come  in  at  the  tail  of  the  verse,  and 
-partly  because  they  influence  greatly  the  direction  of  the  au- 
thor^s  ideas.  The  following  description  of  morning  is  equally 
ori^nal  :•— 

Now,  like  a  lobster  boil'd,  the  mom 
From  black  to  red  b^gan  to  turn. 

The  foUowing  accumulation  of  similitudes  in  Swift's  Tale 

of  a  Tub  may  amuse  at  once  from  their  oddity,  their  variety, 

and  their  number : — <*  Wisdom  is  a  fox,  which,  after  long 
*^  hunting,  will  at  last  cost  you  the  pains  to  di^  out ;  it  is  a  cheese 
*'  which,  by  how  much  the  richer,  Jbas  the  thicker,  homelier,  and 
*^  coarser  coat,  and  whereof,  to  a  judicious  palate,  the  maggots  are 
''  the  best ;  it  is  a  sack-posset,  wherein  the  deeper  you  go  you  will 
"  find  it  the  sweeter.  Wisdom  is  a  hen,  whose  cackling  we  must  va- 
"  lue  and  consider,  because  it  is  attended  with  an  egs ;  but  then, 
'^  lastly,  it  is  a  nut,  which,  unless  you  choose  with  juagm^etit,  may 
"  cost  you  a  toothy  and  pay  you  with  nothing  but  a  worm." 

I  now  quote  from  the  writings  of  the.  same  author,  an- 
other similitude,  which  is  rather  more  amplified  than  is  usual 
witb  him.  It  occurs  in  the  Drapier^s  letters^  where  he  is 
,  phillipizing  against  poor  Mr  Wood  and  bis  brass  halfpence. 
He  mentions,  that  he  had  received  some  hints  from  an  emi- 
nent person  in  aid  of  his  argument,  aome  of  which  be  had 
spoiled  by  endeavouring  to  make  them  of  a  piece  with  bis  own 
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productioDB,  and  Uie  rest  he  was  aot  able  to  BMaage  :(^^<  I 

.'^  ihu/'  flm  h9i  ^*  in  die  ca«e  pf  Ditind ;  I  omAd  not  mvvt  in  l^e  av- 
"  mour  of  Saul,  and  therefore  I  rather  chose  to  attack  this  uncir- 
"  cumcised  Philistine  (Wood,  I  mean,)  with  a  sling  and  a  stone. 
**  And  I  may  say,  for  Wood's  honour  as  well  as  my  own,  that  he 
''  resembles  Goliath  in  many  circumstances  rery  applicable  to  the 
**  present  purpose ;  for  Goliath  had  a  helmet  of  brass  upon  his  head, 
"  and  he  was  armed  with  a  coat-of-mail,  and  the  weignt  of  the  coat 
'^  was  five  thousand  shekels  of  brass,  and  he  had  greaves  of  brass 
"  upon  his  legs,  and  a  target  of  brass  between  his  shoulders.  In 
'^  short,  he  was  like  Mr  Wood,  all  over  brass,  and  he  defied  the 
"  amies  of  the  living  God,  Goliath's  conditions  of  combat  were  like- 
^^  wise  the  same  with  that  of  Wood ;  if  he  prevail  a^inst  us,  then 
'^  shall  we  be  his  servants.  But  if  it  happen  that  I  prevail  over 
''  him,  I  renounce  the  other  part  of  the  ^ndkion ;  he  shall  never  be 
*'  a  servant  of  mine,  for  I  do  not  think  him  fit  to  be  trusted  in  any 
''  honest  man's  shop." 

NoW)  let  us  coDuder  bow  it  happens,  that  one  set  of 

einailitudes  jqst  now  quoted  i^ppears  highly  ludicious,  whUe 

the  otbears  are  not  in  ibe  least  so.    In  botii,  we  have  the  die- 

covery  of  oiie  or  more  poiBts  of  r^semUancr,  when  we  did 

not  expect  to  find  any ;  but  the  difference  between  the  two 

sets  of  cases  seems  to  be  this.    In  the  ccmiparisons  which  are 

serious,  and  do  not  excite  laughter,  the  objects  compared, 

however  actually  diffisrent,  do  not  exette  any  very  apposite 

mnotioiis.      When  the  author  of  Wavedey  compares  die 

mind  of  E^gland'^s  Elisabeth  to  a  drnidical  piUar,  one  object 

of  a  great  and  dignified  kind  is  compared  to  another  of  a  si- 

nular  character.    Both  of  them  address  themselves  to  our 

Veneration  and  Ideality,  and  no  discordant  feeling  of  a  lower 

description  comes  in  to  mar  the  impressicm.     But  when 

the  (pgantic  Croliatb,  the  champion  of  the  enemies  of  Giod's 

people,  the  terror  of  the  house  of  Judah,  and  before  whom 

'all  her  stoutest  warriors  trembled,  is  compared  to  so  insigni. 

Scant  a  person  as  one  WHIiam  Wood,  an  old  brass-founder 

'  and  hardwareman,  a  dealer  in  old  copper,  brass  kettles,  coal- 

skutdes,  and  warming-pans,  the  contrast  cannot  fiedi  to  strike 

every  one  as  far  more  remarkable  than  the  resemblance. 

Here  we  have  not  one  great  and  elevated  object  compared  to 

another  that  is  great  and  elevated,  but  we  have  a  grtet  and 
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elevated  object  compared  to  ooe  that  is  devad  9I  the  smallest 
dignity.  The  one  excites  terror  and  wonder  and  awe, 
the  other  only  contempt,— the  two  objects  excite  a  totally 
opposite  set  of  feelings.  It  seems  to  be  in  consequence  of 
this,  that,  in  the  instances  of  serious  wit,  we  think  chiefly  of 
the  resemblance,  and  the  difference,  tboiigh  sufficiently  ob- 
vious, is  not  dwelt  upon ;  it  occurs  only  so  far  as  to  give  a 
sort,  of  relief  to  the  resemblance,  and  to  ocoanon  that  pleasing 
surprise  at  its  discovery  which  this  qaedes  of  wit  esccttes.  Butin 
the  ludicrous  simile  the  resemUanoe  is  merely  a  smt  of  hcpk 
and  eye  to  tie  two  things  together  which  are  the  most  opposite 
in  nature.  What  strikes  us  most  here  is  the  diffetemCf  and 
though  surprised  certainly  at  the  discovery  of  a  reeemblaooa 
between  two  things  so  prodigiously  unlike,  it  is  the  conumt 
that  chiefly  occdpies  our  attention ;  and  it  is  this,  as  ajqpears 
to  me,  which  is  the  cause  of  our  laughter. 

It  would  answer  no  purpose  to  go  through  the  other  cases 
quoted,  which  every  one  can  easily  do  for  himself  afiler  the 
principle  is  stated.  I  diall  only  give  two  other  instances  of 
this  kind  of  Wit,  one  isS  them  grave  and  the  other  ludioiQus, 
which  may  help  to  illustmte  my  position. 

Sir  Lucius  O^Trigger,  in  the  Rivals,  tells  Acres,  that  '^  his 
**  valour  should  be  as  keen,  but  at  the  same  time  as  pollsh- 
<^  ed,  as  his  sword.^  The  thought  may  have  bepn  borrow- 
ed irom  the  following  very  witty  and  po&hed  epigram,  where 
it  is  most  ingeniously  applied  as  descripCive  of  wit  itself  :«- 


True  Wit  is  like  the  brilliant  stone^ 

Dug  from  an  Indian  mine. 
Which  bossti  two  various  powers  in  opCj 

To  cut  as  well  as  shine. 
Genius,  like  that,  if  jpolish'd  right. 

With  the  same  gifts  abounds. 
Appears  atonce  b^  keen  and  hrighit 

And  sparkles  while  it  wounds. 

I  beg  to  contrast  this  with  the  following  :— 

One  day,  in  Chelsea  meadows  walking. 
Of  poetrv  and  such  things  talking. 
Says  Ralph,  a  merry  wag. 
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''  Ao  epigram,  if  smart  and  md. 
Id  all  its  circumstances,  should 

Be  like  a  jelly-bag." 
"  Your  simile,  I  own',  is  new ; 
But  how  wilt  make  it  out  ?"  says  Hugh. 

Quoth  Ralph, ''  Til  tell  thee,  friend,— 
It  should  be  wide  at  top,  and  fit 
To  hold  a  budget  full  of  wit. 

And  pointed  at  the  end" 

In  the  first  of  these  epigrams,  where  Wit  is  compared  to  a 
diamond,  both  the  ideas  are  of  an  elegant  kind,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  ather  to  disturb  the  feeling  which  is  excited  by 
the  other.  Here  we  attend  to  the  resemblance  almost,  alone, 
and  as  that  strikes  us  as.  ingenious  and  surprising,  it  comma, 
nicates  a  sort  of  calm  pleasure.  Ideality  and  Comparison  are 
equally  gratified,  and  we  feel  it,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  witty 
and  beautiful  But,  in  the  other  instance,  our  Ideality  is  sad- 
ly disturbed  by  the.  introduction  of  a  large  ugly  bag  of  flan- 
nel, one  of  the  most  inelegant  pieces  of  culinary  apparatus 
that  can  be  conoeiyed.  When  this  is  compared  to  an  epi- 
gram, the  difierence  strikes  us  far  more  strongly  than  the  re. 
aemUance ;  the  ideas  are  not  only  unlike,  but  productive  of 
quite  opposite  feelings  and  associations,  and  hence  the  laugh* 
able  effect. 

We  may  state,  as  belonging  to  this  class  of  cases,  the  pa« 
ranomasia,  or  pun,  where  there  is  no  resemblance  whatever 
in  the  things  themselves,  but  only  in  the  sound  of  the  woids 
by  which  they  are  designated.  Here  also  the  ludicrous  ef- 
fect seems  to  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  contrast  between 
the  ideas  which  this  resemblance  of  sound  happens  to  bring 
together.    It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  give  examples. 

Of  Absubsity. — The  next  species  of  the  ludicrous  to  be 
noticed  is,  where  the  incongruous  particulars  are  stated  as  in 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  It  is  necessary  to  this  that 
the  matters  so  stated  as  cause  and  effect  respectively,  be  to- 
tally different  from  the  true  ones,  and  that  they  be,  indeed, 
as  opposite  to  them  as  possible.     When  this  is  done  uncon- 
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aimulf^  and  flroni  a  dsflMAtfjr  gI  mU&^  at  dMutfonxuitei^ 
it  is  mere  absurdity.  When,  on  the  contrary,  it  b  done  by 
design,  and  fi>r  the  pinpoee  of  nuslng  a  laugh,  it  is  a  species 
of  fanmour ;  and  to  this  kst  SecreAvenesa  is  essendal.  Some 
instances  of  both  may  be  stated. 

When  events  are  attributed  either  to  some  very  inade- 
quate cause,  or  somethiiq^  quite  different  from  the  real  cause, 
or  where  any  one  endeavours  to  produce  a  certain  ei^t  with 
means  either  utterly  inefficient,  or  beyond  measure  greater  than 
is  needful ;  these  all  savour  of  absurdity,  and  appear  laughable 
to  those  who  possess  juster  views.  Causality  sees  the  proper 
relations  and  fitnesses  of  things ;  and  when  something  is  pre- 
sented to  ns  totally  differeilt  from  this  proper  relation  and  fit. 
ness,  we  are  amused  in  proportion  to  the  contrast  between  the 
real  cause  and  effect  and  the  assumed  ones.  It  is  in  this  way  Aat 
we  smile  at  the  inconsequent  attempts  at  reasoning,  and  fruitless 
activity  of  mind  and  body  in  children,  in  madmen,  in  persons 
who  are  foolish  or  intoxicated,  weak,  superannuated,  or  super- 
stitious.  We  smile  at  the  conceit  of  one  who  took  a  course  of 
tincture  of  sage  to  give  him  confidence  in  public  speaking. 
We  laugh  at  the  account  given  of  two  gentlemen  of  this  city, 
who,  returning  home  in  a  state  of  inebriety,  took  it  in  their 
heads  that  the  Tron  Church  was  standing  awry,  and  endea- 
voured  to  push  it  into  its  place.  We  laugh  at  the  story  of 
Sancho  Panza  tumbling  into  a  pit  which  he  conceived  to  be 
of  a  fearful  depth,  and  hanging  a  whole  night  by  a  beam, 
with  the  constant  terror  of  being  dashed  in  pieces,  while  hin 
feet  all  the  time  were  within  two  inches  of  the  ground. 

A  little  mettlesome  cur,  attacking  a  mail-coach  in  its  ca- 
reer through  a  country  town,  appears  sufficiently  ridiculous ; 
and  we  laugh  at  the  abortive  fury  of  an  angry  boy  striking 
some  herculean  fellow,  who  could  with  ease  throw  him  over 
the  house.  Nothing  is  more  laughable  than  these  manifesta- 
tions of  Self-esteem,  where  the  individual  attributes  to  his  own 
insignificant  efforts,  effects  which  are  the  insult  of  very  supe- 
rior means,  like  the  fly  which  sat  upon  a  chariot- wheel,  and 
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a9Jd  ^^  Wbi^t  a  KDighty  duBt  I  am  rabiiig  !'^  An  inetanoe  imry 

be  given  from  the  ^^  memoirs  of  P.  P.,  clerk  of  this  pariah,'^ 

where  he  gives  an  account  of  the  weekly  assembly  at  tlie 

Rose  and  Crown  alehouse,  wherein,  says  he,  ^'  I,  though 

unworthy^  did  preside.  Yea^  I  did  read  unto  them  the  Postboy  of 
Mr  Roper^  and  the  written  letter  of  Mr  Dyer^  upon  which  we 
'^  communed  afterwards  among  ourselves.  Our  society  was  com- 
posed of  the  following  persons :  Robert  Jenkiasy  iaiTier,«*Amo8 
Turner,  collar- maker, — George  Pilcodcs^  late  exciseman^— -Thomas 
White,  wheelwright, — and  myself. 

'^  Now  were  the  eyes  of  the  parish  turned  upon  these  our  weekly 
"  councils.  In  a  short  space  the  minister  came  among  us :  he  spake 
concerning  us  and  our  councils  to  a  multitude  of  other  ministers 
at  the  visitation,  and  they  spake  thereof  unto  the  ministers  at 
**  London,  so  that  even  the  bishops  heard  and  marvelled  thereat. 
'^  Moreover  Sir  Thomas^  member  of  parliament,  spake  of  the  same 
*^  to  other  members  of  parliament,  who  spake  thereof  unto  the 
''  peers  of  the  realm.  So  thus  did  our'  councils  enter  into  the 
'^  hearts  of  our  generals  and  our  lawgivers^  and  from  henceforth 
'^  even  as  we  devised,  thus  did  they." 

The  ludicrous  effect  of  attributing  effects  to  causes  quite 
different  from  the  real  ones  is  increased  by  some  appearance 
of  verisimilitude  or  colour  of  resemUance  to  the  real  cause. 
We  only  stare  at  the  stupidity  of  the  countryman,  who  said 
that  the  building  of  the  steeple  of  Tenterden  church  was 
the  cause  of  Goodwin  sands,  as  we  not  only  can  trace  no 
connexion  between  these  two  phenomena,  but  nothing  that  in 
the  least  resembles  the  shadow  of  a  connexion.  But  we  are 
amused  with  the  story  of  a  gasconading  officer,  who,  during 
a  hot  season,  when  thunder-storms  had  prevailed,  had  been 
telling  some  incredible  stories  of  the  loudness  of  his  voice, 
when  one  replied,  *^  For  God^s  sake,  donH  begin  so  here,  or  you 
<*  will  sour  all  the  beer  in  the  cellar."** 

It  seems  to  be  this  verisimilitude,  or  colour  of  resemblance, 
which  leads  to  that  sort  of  blunders  in  which  our  neighbours 
of  Ireland  are  considered  so  eminent.  The  genuine  Irish 
bull  seems  to  proceed  from  a  development  in  which  Com* 
parison  is  much  larger  than  Causality  or  Wit,  and  Cautious- 
ness is  least  of  all ;  so  that  every  resemblance  which  strikes  is 
laid  hold  of,  and  blurted  out  at  random,  without  waiting  to 
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try  its  agreement  wkh  just  reasoniag  or  aodinite  infcurma^ 
tioD.  The  Irishman,  who  attempted  to  defend  himself  from 
the  imputation  of  having  stolen  a  gun,  by  alleging  that  he 
had  got  it  a  great  while  ago,  when  it  was  a  little  pistol,  was 
misled  by  such  an  unfounded  analogy  between  the  produc- 
tions of  art  and  those  of  the  vegetable  world.  A  more  par- 
donable error,  because  proceeding  from  ignorance  in  a  mat- 
ter with  which  he  could  not  be  presumed  to  be  acquainted^ 
was  that  of  the  Highlander  who  found  a  watch  among  the 
spoil  at  Prestonpans,  and,  on  its  stopping  for  want  of  being 
wound  up,  naturally  enough  supposed  that  ^^  she  was  dead.^ 
But  one  of  the  most  famous  instances  of  the  true  absurd 
occurs  in  the  well-known  story  of  Paddy  Blake,  who,  being 
told  of  an  echo  at  Eillarney,  which  repeated  a  sound  forty 
times,  said,  that  was  nothing  to  an  echo  in  his  father^s  garden. 
If  you  say  to  it, "  How  d'ye  do,  Paddy  Blake  ?'*  it  will  answer 
**  Pretty  well,  I  thank  you,  sir."^ 

HuMOVB.— -Absurdity  is  often  affected,  assumed,  or  de- 
scribed, for  the  purpose  of  producing  laughter,  by  those 
whose  powers  of  Causality  and  Wit  are  of  a  superior  oKder, 
and  then  it  becomes  what  is  called  Humour.  Swiff  s  account 
of  the  tailor  of  Ladoga,  who  took  GulliveFs  measure  with  a 
quadrant,  and  calculated  the  cut  and  proportions  of  his 
dothes  upon  mathematical  principles,  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree absurd,  and  at  the  same  time  humorous ;  as  is  his  ac- 
count of  the  projector,  who  proposed  to  compose  treatises  on 
all  manners  of  arts  and  sciences  by  means  of  machinery. 
There  was  no  small  humour  in  the  reproof  which  was  given 
to  one  who  told  some  incredible  story  relative  to  the  powers 
of  a  machine  which  he  had  lately  invented,  by  a  person  who 
said,  that  was  nothing  to  what  he  had  seen  in  Germany  in  a 
flax-mill,  the  construction  of  which  was  so  perfect,  that,  if 
you  put  in  the  green  flax  as  it  was  pulled  at  the  one  end,  it 
came  omX.  JriOed  shirts  at  the  other. 

The  following  deep  disquisition  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  con- 
t«M  within  it  a  vein  of  satirical  reflection  against  the  fals 
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jMtdnders  to  in^iration ;  but  what  I  notice  if  for  here,  b 

the  apparent  absurdity  of  the  cover  under  which  this  satire 

h  conveyed.     **  The  learned   Eolists  maintain  the  original 

^  cause  of  all  tbingps  to  be  wind,  from  which  principle  this  whole 
V  universe  was  at  first  producedi  and  into  which  it  must  at  last  be 
"  resolved ;  that  the  same  breath  which  had  kindled  and  blew  up 
'^  the  flame  of  nature  should  one  day  blow  it  out. 
.  '^  This  is  what  the  adepti  understand  by  their  anima  mundi,  that 
'^  is  to  say^  the  spirit  or  breath,  or  wind  of  the  world.  For  whether 
"  you  please  to  call  the  forma  informans  of  man  by  the  name  of 
*'  apiritus,  animus,  afflatus,  or  anima,  what  are  all  these  but  several 
*'  appellations  for  wind,  which  is  the  ruling  element  in  every  com- 
^.'  pound,  and  into  which  they  all  resolye  upon  their  corruption  ? 
''  Farther^  what  is  life  itself,  but,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  breath 
^  of  our  nostrils  ?"  ''  We  must  here  observe,  that  all  learning 
*^  was  esteemed  among  them  to  be  compounded  from  the  same 
**  principle ;  because,  first,  it  is  generally  affirmed  or  confessed, 
''.that  learning ptt^rtA  man  up  ;  and,  secondly,  they  proved  it  by 
'*  the  following  syllogism : — ^  Words  are  but  wind,  leamiog  is 
"  '  nothing  but  words ;  ergo  learning  is  nothing  but  wind."  ' 

In  the  following  passages  from  HudibraSy  the  incongriufy 

arising  from  contrast  joined  to  some  colour  of  resemblance, 

k  happily  united  to  the  absurd,  in  ridicule  of  the  practices 

of  knavish  astrologers,  who  pretended  to  discover  concealed 

dalioqucDcies  by  the  stars  :— 

They'll  search  a  planet's  house  to  Irnow 
Who  broke  or  robb'd  a  home  bebw ; 
Examine  Venus,  or  the  Moon, 
Who  stole  a  thimble  or  a  spoon. 
They'll  question  Mars,  and  by  his  look 
Detect  who  t'was  that  nimm'd  a  do^k : 
Make  Mercury  confess,  and  peach 
The  thieves  that  he  himself  did  teach. 
They'll  find  i'  th'  physiognomiei 
O'  th'  planets,  all  men's  destinies. 
Like  him  who  took  the  doctor's  bill. 
And  swallow'd  it  instead  of  pill. 

Under  this  head  of  Absurdity  may  be  reckoned  that  spe- 
cies of  ironical  writing,  such  as  Swift's  Directions  to  Servants, 
Advices  to  Officers  in  the  Army,  The  Academy  for  Grown 
Horsemen,  and  the  like,  where  all  goes  by  the  rules  of  con- 
trary, and  where  every  thing  is  recommended  which  is  ex- 
actly the  reverse  of  what  is  right  and  proper.     Into  all  these 
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a»  well  as  ^very  other  species  of  ironicid  or  buiDoroas  Wii* 

lags  the  eon^ra^^  between  what  is  openly  said  and  What  is 

covertly  intended,  between  the  absurd  and  foolish  reasons 

assigned  and  those  which  must  occur  to  any  person,  of  >or'* 

^cuyjpdgment;  forms  certainly  one  of  the  most  mateiaal 

elements  of  incongruity  employed,  and  the  onlj^one  indeed 

which  seems  always  to  be  necessary  to  the  laughable  effec3l« 

The  ludicrous  tendency  leemg,  moreover,  as  in  the  other  cases 

mentioned^  to  be  always  in  proportion  to  the  d^ree  of  this 

contrast ;  and  hence  I  conceive,  that  if  there  be  any  faculty 

more  than  others  connected  with  the  ludicrous,  it  must  be 

that  which  perceives  and  delights  in  contrasts.     I  ahall  just 

add  a  single  instance  more  of  the  absurd,  to  which  my  remi* 

ers  may  apply  the  remarks  that  have  been  made :— •  .  j 

It  blew  a  hard  storm^   In  the  utmost  confusion 

The  sailors  all  crowd^  to  get  absolution. 

Which  done^  and  the  weight  of  the  sins  they'd  confess'd. 

Being  transflnT'df  as  they  thought^  from  themsekea  to  the  priesf* 

To  lighten  the  ship,  and  conclude  their  devotion^  .    / 

They  toss'd  the  poor  parson  souse  into  the  ocean. 

Oni)iTY.*^It  is  not  merely  deviations  Irom  just  reasoning  and 
correct  judgment  that  appear  absurd,  but  almost  every  tbtag 
that  is  in  any  great  or  striking  degree  different  fixim  what  it 
ought  to  be.  Any  remarkable  deviation  from  establbhed  modes 
and  customs  is  laughable,  unless  some  sufficient  reason  appears 
(0  justify  it.  This  is  called  Oddity.  Antiquated  fashions  ap^^ 
pear  odd  from  the  contrast  they  exhibit  to  those  which  are  pr^^ 
valent.  The  customs  of  foreign  countries  appear  laughaUe  ta 
(hose  who  have  never  seen  any  but  those  of  their  own.  Hence 
the  ignorant  and  uneducated  are  more  apt  to  laugh  at  foreign 
customs  than  the  better-informed  classes;  for  these  last  havi 
seen  manners  of  various  kinds,  and  are  acquainted  in  some 
degKe  with  the  circumstances  which  have  given  rise  to  them. 

All  sorts  of  blunders  and  mistakes  are  laughable,  whe&« 
person  intends  to  do  one  thing,  and,  through  igmM-ance  and 
awkwardness,  does  something  quite  different.  The  laughable 
effect  is  increased,  if  the  act,  when  properly  perfionaed,  is  digni- 
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fied  and  graceful,  and  the  real  performance  qiute  the  oontraty ; 
of  which  an  apposite  instance  may  be  given  in  the  awkward 
exploits  of  a  tyro  in  the  art  of  horsemanship,  when,  instead 
of  the  rider  being  able  to  vault  with  ease  into  his  seat,  and  to 
turn  and  wind  the  noble  creature  which  he  bestrides,  as  if  he 
formed  a  part  of  himself, — the  horse,  on  the  contrary,  takes 
matters  into  his  own  hands,  and  the  unfortunate  wight,  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  utter  helplesmeee,  and,  quitting  the  rons, 
grasps  firmly  by  the  mane,  only  trying  to  save  himself  from 
the  ignominy  of  a  fall.  The  conirast  between  this  and  the 
ease,  courage,  and  security  of  a  practised  and  accomplished 
horseman,  which  it  naturally  suggests  to  us,  appears  to  be 
one  great  element  in  the  laughter  which  such  an  exhibition 
exdtes. 

Of  DiONiTr  akd  Meanness.— The  last  circumstance 
mentioned  by  Dr  Beattie,  as  ^ving  rise  to  the  ludicrous,  is 
the  opposition  between  dignity  and  meanness.  But  I  rather 
question  if  this  can  be  regarded  as  a  separate  source  of  laugh- 
ter. I  rather  conceive  it  to  be  merely  one  of  the  forms  of 
incongruity  arising  from  contrast,  there  bdng  no  greater  con- 
trast than  that  between  meanness  and  dignity.  I  have  al- 
ready observed  it  to  be  one  circumstance  attending  incongru- 
ous combinations,  that  the  particulars  opposed  to  each  other 
suggested  opposite  trains  of  ideas  and  emotions ;  and  this 
aeems  just  to  be  a  class  of  cases  which  falls  under  the  general 
rule. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  the  more  solemn,  grave, 
and  dignified  a  subject  may  be,  it  is  the  easier  by  introducing 
•ome  mean  thought  or  degrading  comparison  to  throw  it  into 
ridicule.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  it  has  been  often  ob- 
served, there  is  but  a  step  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridi- 
*  culous ;  a  step  too  which  is  very  easily  passed,  and  which  it 
requires  some  skill  to  avoid,  when  we  aim  at  a  more  than  or- 
dinary degree  of  elevation  or  pathos.  Abundant  examples 
"  this  error  may  be  found  in  the  Treatise  on  the  Bathos. 
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It  is  well  known,  that  we  are  nowhere  more  easily  moved 
to  laugh  than  in  plac^  which  are  peculiarly  dignified  and  so- 
lemn. Circumstances  often  have  this  tendency,  occurring  in 
a. church,  or  court  of  justice,  which  would  pass  unobserved 
any.  where  else. 

The  uniting  of  mean  thoughts  to  such  as  are  dignified  is 
one  of  the  principal  engines  of  ridicule,  when  it  is  wished  to 
lower  any  person  or  thing  in  our  estimation.  The  means  . 
used  for  this  purpose  seem  to  be,  to  keep  the  more  dignified 
subject  as  much  as  possible  in  the  back*ground,  and  to  bring 
forward  the  mean  or  degrading  matter  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated in  such  a  prominent  way  as  to  overshadow  it,  and  call 
our  attention  from  it.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  serious 
feelings  which  the  first  would  excite  are  hardly  called  into 
action,  while  the  low  feelings  are  not  only  excited  more 
strongly,  but  are  strengthened  by  the  mixed  feeling  of  the 
ludicrous  which  the  contrast  inspires. — When  to  all  this  is 
joined  a  certain  affection  of  Self-esteem,  the  result  is,  that 
complex  emotion  which  we  call  scorn  or  contempt.  I  do  not 
mean  to  enter  here  into  the  question,  how  far  this  instrument 
of  ridicule  may  be  legitimately  employed ;  I  shall  merely 
ffve  a  spedmen  of  its  application,  to  show  how  much,  indeed 
how  entirely,  its  effect  depends  upon  contrast.  The  author 
alludes  to  the  universal  cry  for  reformation,  and  against  the 
measures  of  the  court,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  and 
his  object  is  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  reformers  :— - 

When  tinkers  bawl'd  aloud  to  settle 
Ckurck^iscipline,  for  patching  kettle ; 
No  sow-gelder  did  blow  his  horn 
To  geld  a  cat,  but  cried  Refaim, 
The  oyster-women  lock'd  their  fish  up. 
And  trudged  away  to  cry  No  Bishop. 
The  mousetrap  men  laid  savealls  by, 
^       'Gainst  eml  Counsellors  to  cry. 

Botchers  left  old  clothes  in  the  lurch. 
And  fell  to  turn  and  patch  the  Church, 
Some  cried  the  Covenant,  instead 
Of  pudding,  pies,  and  gingerbread ; 
And  some,  for  brooms,  old  boots,  and  dioes, 
Bawl'd  oat  to  purge  the  Commons^homsc* 
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Initead  of  kitclie&-sM'v  Bome  cry 
A  gOipeUpreaching  minisUy  ; 
And  80ine^  for  old  salts^  coato^  or  doak^ 
No  surplices,  or  sertfiee^hook. 

The  comic  writers  abound  b  instances  of  these  manifesta^ 
tions  of  Self'-esteem^  where  persons  in  the  lowest  possible  dr* 
cumstanoes  pique  themselves  upon  certain  imagine4  clums  to 
connderation  and  dignity.  The  contrast  between  the  assum- 
ed importance  and  the  real  meanness  is  a  never-failing  source 
of  the  ludicrous.  Honest  Dogberry  thus  sums  up  his  own 
pretensions  to  public  estimation  :^^<  I  am  a  wise  fellow,  and 

**  which  18  more,  an  officer;  and  which  is  more,  a  householder;  and 
''  which  is  more,  as  pretty  a  piece  of  flesh  as  any  is  in  Messina ;  and 
"  one  that  knows  the  law,  go  to ;  and  a  rich  fellow  enough,  go  to; 
"  and  a  fellow  that  hath  had  losses ;  and  one  that  hath  two  gownS| 
'^and  every  thing  handsome  about  him."  Take  the  following  in- 
stance from  Goldsmith,  where  Tony  Lumpkin  is  discovered 
carousing  in  an  alehouse  with  several  shabby  fellows :— - 

1st  FeUon,  The  squire  is  going  to  knock  himself  down  for  a 
song. 
2d  FeU  I  loves  to  hear  him  sing,  bekeays  he  never  gives  us  no* 

''  thing  that's  low. 
''  Sd  FeL  O  d--p.n  any  thing  that's  low,  I  can't  bear  it 
"  Ath  FeL  The  genteel  thing's  the  genteel  thing  at  anv  time,  if 

''  so  be  that  a  gentleman  he's  in  a  concatenation  accordingly. 
''  FeL  I  like  the  maxum  of  it.  Master  Muggins.*— What  though 

'^  I  am  obligated  to  dance  a  bear,  a  man  may  be  a  gentleman  for  all 
that  May  this  be  my  poison  if  my  bear  ever  dances  but  to  the  verv 
genteelest  of  tunes, — '  Water  parted,'  or  the  minuet  in  Ariadne. 


it 
it 


BuRLEsauB  AKD  MoCK-HsEoio.-p-There  ar^  two  modes 
of  writing  which  belong  to  this  species  of  the  ludicrous,  the 
subject  of  which  is  the  same,  namely,  the  uniting  together  the 
dignified  and  the  meBm^^hurlesque  and  mock-heroic.  In  bur. 
lesque,  great  and  dignified  ^rsons  and  actions  are  purposely 
degraded  by  vulgar  language  and  mean  circumstances.  In 
the  other,  mean  and  vulgar  thoughts  are  clothed  in  al^the 
pomp  of  the  most  inflated  diction.  Butler  is  the  greatest 
master  we  have  in  the  burlesque ;  but  this  description  applies 
particularly  to  his  style,  the  mere  outward  garb  and  covering 
^f  his  matter.    *  Under  this  grotesque  outside  he  has  con- 
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tmed  to  wesre  Uigftllier.  saeh  a  titttie  of  wit  saad  hiluov^ 

of  apparent  absurdity  and  real  ntire,  as  perhaps  never  was 

crammed  within  the  suae  space.    Instances  of  aU  these  msj' 

be  produced  without  end  from  this  extraordinvj  work.   The 

following  is  one  of  pure  burles^ue^  where  he  thus  brings. 

down  our  lofty  notions  of  a  Roman  triumph :-«~ 

**-A8  th'  aldermen  of  Rome, 

Their  foes  at  training  overeome. 

Well  mounted,  in  their  best  array. 

Upon  a  carre,  and  who  but  they. 

And  follow'd  by  a  world  of  tall  lads. 

Who  merry  dittjrs  troll'd  and  ballads. 

Did  ride  with  many  a  good  morrow. 

Crying,  ''  Hey  for  our  town !"  through  the  borough. 

One  of  the  happiest  specimens  of  the  mock-hercHc  (which 

to  all  its  other  excellencies  unites  that  of  brevity)  is  the 

Splendid  Shilling  of  Phillips ;  in  which,  after  deploring  the 

other  evils  of  pov^ty,  he  thus  feelingly  describes  the  inroads 

of  time  upon  the  integrity  of  his  lower  garments  :•<» 

Afflictions  great ;  but  greater  still  remain. 

My  gaUigadcins,  that  have  long  withstood 

The  winter's  fury  and  encroaching  froatg. 

By  time  sabdued,  (what  will  not  time  subdue  ?) 

Ail  horrid  chasm  disclose,  with  orifice 

Wide,  discontinuous ;  at  which  the  winds 

Eurus  and  Auster,  and  the  dreadful  force 

Of  Boreas,  that  congeals  the  Cronian  waves. 

Tumultuous  enter  with  dire  chilly  blasts. 

Portending  agues.  * 

Parody  and  Tbatkstie.—- One  of  the  most  common  con- 
trivances for  bringing  together  dignity  and  meanness  is  paro- 
dy»  which  consists  in  a  ridiculous  imitation  of  some  welU 
kjiown  comppsitioO}  and,  if  posrible,  one  which,  from  the 
beauty  of  its  style,  is  calcukted  to  make  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression,  and  to  dwell  in  the  recollection.  The  parodist 
ehooses  a  subject  as  low  as  you  please,  and  as  far  removed  as 
possible  from  thai  of  the  object  of  imitation,  and  he  dresses 
this  up  as  nearly  as  he  can  in  the  form  and  even  in  the  very 
words  of  his  prototype.  Of  course,  no  one  acquainted  with 
the  origind  can  read  the  paredy  without  hiring  the  former 
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instantly  and  vividly  brought  back  to  bb  recollection ;  and 
the  wider  the  contrast  between  the  two,  the  ludicrous  effect 
will  always  be  the  greater.  Another  contrivance  for  the  same 
end  is  what  is  called  Travestie,  where  the  subject  of  a  grave 
or  elegant  poem,  or  composition, of  any  kind,  is  adopted  as 
closely  as  possible,  and  related  in  low  and  colloquial  language, 
in  place  of  the  high-sounding  and  poetical  phrase  which 
adorns  the  original.  The  first  of  these  modes,  that  of  parody, 
maybe  compared  to  dressing  up  a  cinder-wench  in  the  clothes 
of  a  dutchess ;  and  the  travestie,  to  disguising  the  great  lady 
in  the  rags  of  Cinderella. 

Various  other  devices  may  be  fallen  upon  to  produce  a  si- 
milar effect,  of  which  I  may  only  notice  the  mock-bravura  in 
singing,  the  effect  of  which  is  infinitely  enhanced  by  uniting 
to  all  the  trills  and  graces  of  that  species  of  music  the  words 
of  some  old  ridiculous  street-ballad.  I  need  not  remind  such 
of  my  readers  as  may  happen  to  have  witnessed  it,  of  the  in- 
tensely ridiculous  effect  produced  by  an  eminent  amateur  in 
singing  the  "  Auld  Wife  ayont  the  Fire,''  with  variations, 
in  the  style  of  Mr  Braham.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive any  contrast  betwceen  matter  and  manner  which  shall 
be  greater  than  this. 

Exaggeration  and  Diminution.— In  the  course  of  the 
preceding  analysis  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that,  in  all 
cases  of  ludicrous  combination,  contrast  is  a  necessary  ele- 
pient,  and  one  which,  in  some  shape  or  another,  appears  ever 
to  be  present.  Two  or  more  ideas,  or  objects,  are  brought 
together  in  some  way  or  another,  either  by  simple  grouping, 
or  by  the  discovery  of  some  point  of  resemblance,  or  by  be- 
ing stated  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  or  by  some  other 
bond  of  connexion,  no  matter  what,  and  we  invariably  find, 
that  the  more  complete  the  opposition  and  contrast  between 
the  ideas  thus  congregated,  the  laughable  effect  is  the  greater. 
I  therefore  think,  that  we  are  almost  already  entitled  to  con« 
dude,  that  contraH  forms  the  essence  of  the  ludicrous.    A 
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farther  proof  of  this,  however,  occurs  iii  the  well-known  ef- 
fect of  exaggercUiofii  and  dmmution^  which  are  nothing  else 
than  means  used  for  increasing  oi  contrast j  and  which  are  among 
the  most  eflPective  and  the  most  familiar  modes  of  producing  the 
ludicrous,  or  of  increasing  its  effect  When  any  peculiarity 
exists,  which  we  wish  to  represent  in  a  ludicrous  light,  the 
means  generally  adopted  for  the  purpose  are  to  represent  it 
as  much  greater  than  it  really  is.  This  is  the  principle  of  all 
species  of  caricc^re ;  and  every  one  will  allow  how  much  it 
adds  to  the  ludicrous  effect  of  any  representation.  In  paint- 
ing, if  it  is  wished  to  represent  a  person  who  has  a  long  nose, 
this  feature  is  extended  to  a  length  absolutely  enormous ; 
if  the  contrary,  it  is  diminished  to  a  mere  wart.  If  the  in- 
dividual is  thin,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  late  Mr  Pitt,  the 
caricaturist  represents  him  as  a  mere  lath  or  whipping-post; 
if  he  is  fat,  like  his  great  rival  Mr  Fox,  he  is  sweUed  out  to 
the  shape  and  size  of  a  tun.  This  is  not  confined  to  paint- 
ing. It  is  hardly  possible  to  carry  ridicule  on  personal  de- 
fects farther  than  is  done  in  Falstaff^s  remarks  upon  Bardolph 
and  Justice  Shallow;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  the  effect  is 
mainly  produced  by  simple  exaggeration  in  the  one  case  and 
diminution  in  the  other.  To  make  Shallow^s  leanness  more 
conspicuous  he  contrasts  it  with  his  own  bulk.      <^  If  I  were 

''  sawed  into  quantities/'  says  he^  '^  I  would  make  four  dozen  of 
"  such  bearded  hermit-staves  as  Master  Shallow."  "  I  do  remem- 
'^  ber  him  at  Clement's  Inn^  like  a  man  made  after  supper  of  a 
''  cheese-paring ;  when  he  was  naked^  he  was^  for  all  the  worlds  like 
"  a  forked  radish^  with  a  head  fantastically  carved  upon  it  with  a 
**  knife ;  he  was  so  forlorn^  that  his  dimensions  to  any  thick  sight  were 
'^  invisible.  He  was  the  very  genius  of  famine. — And  now  is  this 
"  vice's  dagger  become  a  squire^  and  talks  as  familiarly  of  John  of 
''  Gaunt  as  though  he  had  been  sworn  brother  to  him  ;  and  I'll  be 
''  sworn,  he  never  saw  him  but  once,  in  the  Tilt-yard ;  and  then 
''  he  broke  his  head  for  crowding  among  the  marshal's  men. — I  saw 
t«  it—and  told  John  of  Gaunt  he  beat  his  own  name,  for  you  might 
'^  have  trussed  him  and  all  his  apparel  into  an  eel-skin.— The  case 
*'  of  a  treble  hautboy  was  a  mansion  for  him—- a  court— and  now 
''  has  he  land  and  beeves." 

Cervantes,  &a— I  have  purposely  delayed,  undl  this  p&. 
nod  of  the  analysis,  taking  notice  of  what  is  aUuded  to  by  Dr 
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• 

GnU  M  tbe  dittioguidiing  quality  in  the  writings  of  Gw^nn-i 
tetf,  BabelaiBy  Steroe,  &c.  We  have  now  founds  in  $ii  w^ 
alysis  of  a  great  variety  of  kinds  of  laughable  corapo6iti(Hi», 
that  one  element  which  is  oommon  to  the  whole  of  them  id 
flome  species  of  contrait  Now,  what  is  the  tuost  remarkable 
distinguishing  quality  in  the  writers  above-mentioned  iHit 
Ais,  that  they  seem  to  take  the  greatest  delight  in  assem^ 
bling  together  ideas  the  most  opposite  and  incongruous,  and 
in  exhibiting  contrasts  the  most  striking  and  even  extrava- 
gant, which  they  can  by  any  means  bring  into  juxta-position 
with  one  another  ?  It  will  be  observed,  that  most  of  these 
writers  prepare  for  the  odd  and  incongruous  combinations 
intended,  by  laying  a  ground  of  contrasts,  even  in  the  first 
conception  of  their  dramatis  persona.  To  take  for  an  in- 
stance the  great  work  of  Cervantes.  Is  has  often  been  ob- 
served, that  the  author  has,  in  his  two  principal  characters, 
the  Knight  and  his  Squire,  assembled  together  a  greater 
number  of  contrarieties  than  ever  perhaps  met  in  two  indivi- 
duals. The  Knight,  as  Dr  Beattie  observes,  tall  and  raw- 
boned,  the  Squire,  short  and  fat ;  the  one,  brave,  solemn,, 
generous,  learned,  and  courteous;  the  other,  not  less  remark- 
able for  cowardice,  levity,  selfishness,  ignorance,  and  rusti* 
dty ;  the  one,  absurdly  enamoured  of  an  ideal  mistress;  the. 
other  ridiculously  fond  of  his  ass ;  the  one  devoted  to  glory, 
the  other  the  slave  of  his  belly ;  the  one  all  honour  and  ve- 
radty ;  the  other  given  to  thieving  and  lying.  In  the  Knight 
himself  we  have  the  amazing  contrast  between  the  greatness  of 
his  contemplations  and  the  meanness  of  his  equipment,  the 
grandeur  of  his  designs  and  the  unutterable  folly  of  most  of  his 
actions.  His  madness,  confined  to  a  single  point,  but  so  con- 
firmed  upon  that  one  as  to  maintain  its  hold  against  the  evi- 
dence of  his  senses,  leads  to  situations  of  the  most  excessive 
incongruity,  where  the  contrast  between  the  intention  and  the^ 
act  is  the  greatest  possible.  The  good  sense  and  admirable 
feeling  which  the  Knight  displays  on  all  subjects,  knight- 
enraniry  alone  excepted,  and  the  astounding  absurdity  of  his 
-^  that,  afford  a  never-faiUng  ftind  af  eontr^st, 
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upon  wbtch  the  author  draws  without  Uniit)  and  to  the  inM* 
haustible  entertainment  of  his  readers;  for  it  will  be  observ- 
ed, that  whatever  may  be  the  subject  of  any  of  the  ^[nigbrs 
discourses  and  whatever  the  occasion  on  which  they  are  d^ 
livered,  they  are  sure  to  lead  in  the  end,  though  from  a 
point  inconceivably  remote,  to  some  explosion  of  absurdity 
connected  with  knight«errantry,  transcending,  if  it  be  possi^ 
ble,  all  that  has  gone  before  it.  His  immoveable  impressions 
on  this  subject  lead  him  to  attribute  events  to  causes  totally 
different  from  the  real  ones,  (which  we  conceive  to  be  the 
essence  of  the  absurd,)  and  his  belief  in  enchantment  always 
comes  in  to  solve  any  difficulty  arising  from  the  stubborn  in-^ 
timations  of  sense.  In  short,  the  whole  ground-work  of 
these  two  characters,  as  well  as  the  situations  into  which  they 
are  led  in  the  progress  of  the  story,  teem  with  contrasts 
broad,  palpable,  and  extravagant ;  contrasts  which  are^  on 
many  occasions,  carried  the  length  of  caricature,  and  increas- 
ed by  every  sort  of  hyperbole  and  exaggeration. 

In  the  romance  of  Rabelais,  the  contrasts  and  absurdities 
introduced  are  of  a  far  more  extravagant  kind  than  in  Don 
Quixote.  As  a  ground  for  these,  the  author  has  made  his 
heroes  a  race  of  giants,  and,  indeed,  as  oiF  a  bulk  far 
exceeding  the  bounds  of  ordinary  exaggeration;  and  much 
of  the  ludicrous  effect  arises  from  the  minuteness  of  de« 
tail  of  their  life  and  conversation,  adapted  to  this  enor- 
mous stature.  Under  this  apparently  preposterous  cover, 
the  author  conveys  a  great  deal  of  hidden  satire,  chiefly 
directed  against  the  princes  and  great  men  of  the  earth,  who 
fill  so  much  a  greater  space  in  the  world  than  they  are  just- 
ly entitled  to,  or  than  is  compatible  with  the  general  well* 
being  of  mankind.  This  author,  it  may  be  observed,  is  ex* 
cessively  indelicate,  and,  instead  of  hesitating  to  *<  touch  the 
<<  brink  of  all  we  hate,^  he  plunges  headlong  in,  and  abso- 
Itttely  wallows  and  revels  among  images  of  the  lowest  sen- 
suality  and  nastiness,  until  the  feeling  of  ridicule  almost  over- 
powers thatcxf  disgu8t,and  we  arecompelled  to  laugh  even  while 
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we  are  holding  our  noaea.  He  tells  us,  that  on  the  birth  of  Gar* 
gantua,  thjere  were  appointed  for  him  seventeen  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-six  cows  to  furnish  him  with  milk  in  ordi- 
nary, there  being  no  nurse  in  all  that  country  capable  of  afford- 
ing the  quantity  necessary  for  his  nutriment  It  required  eleven 
hundred  and  five  ells  and  a  third  of  broad  cloth  to  make  him 
a  pur  of  breeches,  and  a  proportionaUy  large  quantity  for 
his  other  garments*  We  are  told  of  a  famous  mare  which 
was  procured  for  his  own  riding,  and  that  being  annoyed 
by  the  flies  in  passing  through  the  wood  of  Beauce,  in  order  to 
rid  herself  of  them,  she  lashed  with  her  tail  to  right  and  left» 
and  by  doing  so  felled  all  the  trees  for  many  leagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  road,  and  so  completely  destroyed  them,  that 
they  have  never  grown  since.  This,  it  seems,  contwis  an 
allusion  to  the  famoujs  Gabrielle  D^Estrees,  the  mistress  of 
Henry  IV.,  to  whom  his  majesty  had  made  a  grant  of  these 
forests,  which  were  cut  down  to  procure  money  for  her  use., 
Of  a  similar  kind  'is  the  story  of  Gargantua^s  getting 
rid  of  the  multitude  which  pressed  upon  him,  while  he  rested 
himself  against  the  steeple  of  Notre  DamCy  by  the  same 
means  as  those  used  by  Gulliver  for  extinguishing  the  con- 
flagration in  the  royal  palace  of  Lilliput,  on  which  occasion 
there  were  drowned  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  sixty. 
thousand  four  hundred  and  eighteen  persons,  besides  the  wo- 
men and  little  children.  [What  the  allusion  is  here  I  do  not 
know.]  Having  gone  to  besiege  a  castle,  he  was  hit  on  the 
temple  by  a  bullet  from  one  of  the  great  guns ;  and,  think-< 
ing  it  to  be  a  grape-stone,  he  said,  <<  The  vintage  shall  cost 
**  you  dear.^  On  his  return,  we  are  told,  be  combed  his 
head  with  a  comb  nine  hundred  feet  long,  and  at  every  rake 
made  about  seven  great  cannon-balls  fall  out  of  his  hair^ 
which  had  lodged  there  without  his  knowledge  at  the  storm- 
ing of  the  castle.  We  are  told  also  how  at  supper  he  ate  up 
with  his  salad  six  unfortunate  pilgrims,  who  escaped  by  run- 
ning under  the  banks  of  his  teeth,  from  whence  he  disk)dgQd 
them  with  his  toothpick,  after  they  had  undergone  the  terror 
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of  three  ser^ral  deaths,  and  the  immiBent  danger  oF  bung 
drowned  in  the  ocean  of  wine  with  which  he  wariied  over 
his  victuals.  The  bare  statement  of  these  monstrosities  is 
nothing,  abstracted  from  the  style  and  manner  of  delivering 
them,  and  the  variety  of  absurd,  incredible,  and  incongruous 
drcumstanoes  with  which  they  are  united.  The  drcumstan*- 
tiality  and  affected  accuracy  of  the  details  augment  the  ludi* 
erous  effect,  and,  instead  of  being  given  out  as  any  way  mar* 
vellous,  every  thing  is  related  in  a  careless  matter-of-course 
sort  of  way,  as  if  it  was  in  no  respect  contrary  to  our  every- 
day experience.  As  he  advances  in  his  narrative  he  even 
increases  in  extravagance ;  of  which  an  instance  may  be  given 
in  the  account  of  Fantagruel  covering  a  whole  army  with  his 
tongue  to  shelter  them  from  a  storm  of  rain,  and  of  one  who 
peeped  into  his  mouth,  declaring,  with  many  protestations  of 
veracity,  that  he  saw  a  whole  colony  of  people  who  dwelt  in 
the  very  entrance  of  his  throat,  thence  called  Gorgers.  Pa- 
nurge^s  account  of  his  escape  from  the  Turks,  by  whom  he 
bad  been  put  upon  a  spit  and  half-roasted,  (an  operation 
which  cured  him  of  the  sciatica,)  is  in  a  similar  strain  of  ab* 
surdity,  as  is  the  account  of  the  voyage  undertaken  to  consult 
the  oracle  of  the  bottle,  in  the  course  of  which  the  party  pro* 
ceeded  so  far  north  that  the  words  froze  as  they  were  utteredi 
and  remained  inaudible  till  thawed  by  the  return  of  the  sun 
in  the  following  summer.  The  account  of  the  thawing-j»o« 
cess,  and  of  the  Babylonish  confusion  arising  from  the  sue* 
cesfflve  melting  of  orders,  counter-orders,  exclamations,  oaths^ 
cries,  curses,  prayers,  secrets  never  intended  to  be  revealed* 
and  of  natural  and  artificial  noises  of  all  kinds,  completely 
separated  from  the  occasions  which  produced  them,  form,  as 
may  be  supposed,  such  a  combination  of  contrasts  and  incon^ 
gruities  as,  perhaps,  never  was  before  brought  together  by  a 
human  imagination. 

As  in  this  kind  of  writing  the  story  is  a  mere  cover  for 
concealed  satire,  much  of  the  reader^s  enjoyment,  of  course^ 
depends  upon  his  being  possessed  of  the  key,  or  knowing 
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vbat  it  was  the  aiithor^s  intention  to  sadriie.  The  moit  re* 
mwkable  feature,  However,  in  this  author'^s  writings  is  not  the 
■Btire,  for  thene  are  many  writers  equally  satirical ;  biit  it  is 
the  absurd,  extravagant,  and  apparently  preposterous  vehicle 
wbidi  he  has  chosen  for  its  conveyance,  in  which  we  witt 
And,  that  he  has  availed  himself  of  all  the  different  kinds  of 
incongruity  which  we  have  already  enumerated  as  giving  rise 
to  the  ludicrous.  Contrast^  broad,  palpable,  and  excesure 
contrast,  runs  as  an  element  through  the  whole  composition, 
and  is  carried  to  a  length  which  to  many  appears,  from  itft 
very  excess,  to  be  tiresome  and  impertinent,  and  which,  .in- 
deed, cannot  be  properly  enjoyed  by  any  who  do  not  possess 
a  development  somewhat  resem'bling  that  of  the  author. 

Swift  and  Sterne  have  both  borrowed  largely  from  Rabe- 
lais. Gulliver's  Travel's  iai  unquestionafcly  an  imitation  of  the 
writings  of  this  master,  but  so  altered  as  to  appear  with  all 
the  air  of  an  original.  Gulliver  is  pruned  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  extravagance  of  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel ;  and  one  of 
the  principal  characteristics  is  the  apparent  air  of  good  faith 
with  which  he  tells  his  story,  and  the  accuracy  of  proportion 
which  he  preserves  in  all  his  details.  These,  in  place  of  be* 
ing  incongruous  and  inconsistent,  preserve,  in  a  very  remark- 
able  degree,  the  very  opposite  qualities,  in  so  much  as  to 
have  deceived  some  worthy  persons  into  the  belief  of  its  being 
a  real  history.  While,  however,  there  is  no  incongruity  in 
Oulliver^s  details,  there  is  abundant  ground  laid  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  contrastSy  particularly  in  the  voyages  to  Lilliput 
and  Brobdingnag,  which  are  by  far  the  most  entertaining  of 
these  singtilar  productions.  The  cause  of  this  difference  be- 
tween the  writings  of  Swift  and  Rabelais  is  probably  to  be 
fiyund  in  the  different  development  of  these  authors.  By  the 
portraits  which  we  possess  of  them,  the  organ  32  seems  to 
have  been  most  developed  in  Rabelais ;  while  in  Swift  80,  SI, 
and  19,  seem  to  be  at  least  equally  developed.  If  this,  as  we 
think  is  probable,  was  really  the  case,  it  would  naturally  lead 
him,  even  in  his  search  after  contrast^  to  render  these  as 
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consistent  as  possible,  so  as  to  gratify,  along  with  the  loTe  of 
contrast,  those  of  resemblance  and  relation  at  the  same  time. 

The  case  is  different  with  Sterne,  in  whom  the  organ  82 
appears,  from  his  portraits,  to  have  been  very  large,  indeed 
the  predominant  feature  in  his  development.  Like  Rabelais, 
he  seems  to  have  looked  upon  every  thing  through  the  medium 
of  distortion  and  caricature ;  and  though  in  Tristram  Shandy 
be  does  not  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  ordinary  life  in  search 
of  his  characters,  yet  he  has  introduced  into  those  he  has 
adopted  almost  as  great  a  collection  of  contrasts  and  oddities 
as  any  of  the  writers  hitherto  mentioned.  As  this  work  is  so 
well  known,  I  need  not  take  up  your  time  in  pointing  out  in- 
stances of  this,  which  occur  indeed  in  every  page.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  suddenness  and  violence  of  his  tranntions,  or 
the  extraordinary  combinations  of  ideas  which  he  sometimes 
succeeds  in  brining  together.  I  need  only  refer  to  the 
union  of  the  ludicrous  and  the  pathetic,  which  he  has  at- 
tempted, and,  as  is  generally  thought,  successfully,  in  that 
most  hazardous  exclamation  of  my  uncle  Toby,  when,  in  the 
overflowing  benevolence  of  his  intentions  towards  Le  Fevre, 
he  swears  that  the  unfortunate  gentleman  <'  shall  not  die^— 
and  in  the  apostrophe,  which  immediately  follows,  to  <<  the 
"  accusing  spirit.'* 

Sterne's  illustrations  are  almost  always  drawn  from  the 
most  opposite  and  remote  sources  which  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive. With  him  every  idea  seems  to  suggest  not  its  like^ 
but  its  opposite ;  and  every  thing  is  so  ^aggerated,  or  dimin- 
ished, so  separated  from  that  to  which  it  is  properly  related, 
and  so  joined  to  that  with  which  it  has  almost  nothing  in 
common,  that  there  seems  to  be  in  his  writings  a  perpetual 
jostling  and  jumbling  together  of  contrarieties  and  incongrui- 
ties of  all  kinds.  This  tendency  to  view  every  thing  in  a  lu- 
dicrous  light  is  well  expressed  in  the  following  sentiment : — 
«  Every  thing  in  this  world,'*  said  my  father,  "  is  big  with 
**  jest,  and  has  wit  in  it,  and  instruction  too,  if  we  could  but 
<*  find  it  out."    Sterne's  mind  was  of  a  cast  that  was  better 
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fitted  to  find  out  the  wit  than  the  iu^truction.  Such  a  writer 
absolutely  lives  upon  absurdities,  and  luxuriates  among  the 
most  extravagant  fancies ;  and  in  the  wantonness  of  hi«  ima- 
gination, rather  than  be  baulked  of  his  favourite  repast, 
brings  together  ideas  the  greatest  and  the  most  contempti- 
ble, the  most  dignified  and  the  most  mean,  the  most  refined 
and  the  most  gross,  without  regarding  the  offences  given  to 
delicacy  or  propriety  of  sentiment,  or  the  risk  of  lessening 
the  reverence  for  things  sacred.  These  are  faults  to  which 
Rabelais,  Swift,  and  Sterne,  are  all  peculiarly  liable ;  and  it 
unfortunately  happens,  that  authors  who  expel  in  this  style 
are  exceedingly  sulyect  to  £all  into  these  two  oppoute  faults 
of  ribaldry  or  profaneness. 

That  the  talent  may,  however,  be  exercised  in  an  exquisite 
degree,  without  such  excesses,  we  entertain  no  doubt ;  in 
proof  of  which  we  may  refer,  to  Cervantes^  who,  in  his  most 
humorous  and  entertaining  representations,  is  never  pro^ 
fane,  and  never  descends  to  sensuality  or  nastiness.  Our 
own  Sbakspeare  too  has  furnished  us  with  instances  in  this 
way  of  writing,  of  the  richest  kind,  to  which  the  most  scru* 
pulous  can  make  no  exception.  I  may  refer  to  that  wildest 
of  all  the  creations  of  his  unrivalled  fancy,  ^^  The  Midsum** 
mer  Night's  Dream,^^ — ^a  composition  in  which  the  most  luxiw 
riant  wit  is  united  to  the  most  beautiful  poetry,  combined  in 
such  a  way  that  we  cannot  decide  which  ingredient  predo- 
minates. Like  the  other  writers  we  have  mentioned^  he  lays 
a  ground  for  his  contrasts,  by  bringing  upon  the  scene,  on 
the  one  hand,  those  ideal,  tiny,  elegant,  capricious  beings, 
the  fairies ;  and  on  the  other,  a  set  of  rude  and  ignorant  me- 
chanicals, the  tinkers,  coblers,  weavers,  and  bellows-mend- 
ers of  Athens ;  and  having  brought  the  most  foolish  and 
conceited  of  these,  whom,  for  the  better  contrast,  he  has  ornar- 
mented  with  an  ass^s  head^  into  the  presence  of  the  most 
beautiful,  refined,  and  elevated  of  the  aerial  race,  even  the 
fairy-queen  herself,  he,  by  means  of  Oberon'^s  spell,  makes 
her  straightway  fall  in  love  with  him.     In  the  scenes  which 
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fbllowi  we  have  juft  enough  audi  no  more  of  the  incongrui* 
ties  which  may  be  extracted  from  a  junction  so  prepostdrbin. 
The  introduction  of  Bottom  to  these  ally  essences.  Pease* 
blossom^  Cobweb,  Moth,  and  Mustardseed,  and  the  oonirer« 
sation  between  them,  are  characterized  by  the  purest  taste. 
The  contented  stupidity  with  which  he  lolk  on  his  flowery 
couch,  and  has  his  hairy  mozale  scratched  by  thar  tiny  fin- 
gars,  is  quite  exqutmte.  Titania'^s  dotage,  and  his  reception 
of  all  her  cares  and  kindness,  are  conceived  with  equal  tact 
and  deUcacy,  without  the  introduction  of  any  vulgar  or  sen- 
sual ideas.    We  cannot  resist  giving  a  specimen  :-— 

''  BaUm.  Where's  Monneur  Mustardseed  ? 

"  Mustardseed.  Ready, 

"  BoL  0\ve  me  your  nei^  Monsieur  Mustardseed.    Pray  you, 
**  leave  your  courtesy,  good  Monsieur. 

'<  Must  What's  your  will  ? 

''  Bot.  Nothing,  good  Monsieur,  but  to  help  Cavaliero  Pessa« 
''  blossom  to  scratch.    I  must  to  the  barber's.  Monsieur ;  for,  me« 
''  thinks,  I  am  marvellous  hairy  about  the  &oe,  and  I  am  such  a 
''tender  ass,  if  my  hair  do  but  tickle  me  I  must  scratdi. 
* ''  Titania.  What,  wilt  thou  hear  some  music,  my  sweet  love  ? 

''  Boi,  I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music ;  let  us  have  the 
''  tongs  and  the  bones. 

"  TU.  Or  say,  sweet  lo?e,  what  thou  desirest  to  eat  ? 

''  Boi.  Truly,  a  peck  of  provender.    I  could  munch  your  good 
'<  dry  oats.    MetkiniEs  I  have  a  great  desire  to  a  bottle  of  hay : 

Good  hav,  sweet  hay  hath  no  fellow. 

''  Tit  I  have  a  venturous  fairy  that  shall  seek 

The  squirrel's  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  new  nuts. 

''  Boi.  I  had  rather  have  an  handful  or  two  of  dried  pease.    But 
'*  I  pray  you  let  none  of  your  people  stir  me ;  I  have  an  exposition 

of  sleep  come  upon  me. 

Ttl.  Sleep  then,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in  my  arms, 
iries,  begone,  and  be  all  ways  away. 
"  So  doth  the  woodbine,  the  sweet  honeysuckle 
'*  Ckntly  en  twisty— the  female  ivy  so  ' 
*<  Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm. 
''  O,  how  I  love  thee !  how  I  dote  on  thee  I" 

In  our  enumeration  of  authors  remarkable  for  a  great  en« 
dowment  of  the  organ  and  faculty  now  under  consideration, 
it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  Volture,  whose  bust  shows 
a  very  large  development  of  the  organ  in  question,  and  whose 
works  are  no  less  remarkable  for  that  quality  of  mind  which 
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we  have  supposed  to  be  oomeeted  with  it.    The  talents  of 
this  highly-gifted  person  were  so  vast  and  so  varioas,  and  he 
has  written  so  much,  and  in  so  many  different  department? 
of  literature,  that  it  might  be  thought  diflScult  to  show  what 
quality  was  most  conspicuous  in  his  writings ;  but  here  we 
must  distioguish  between  his  poetical  and  his  prose  writings^ 
In  the  former  he  aimed  at  equalling  or  exceUing  those  eXA 
quisite  models  which  the  world  already  possessed  in  vsrioiis 
languages.    In  his  epic  poems,  and  still  more  in  his  trage-^ 
dies,  he  was  bound  to  observe  a  set  of  rules,  die  transgreft: 
sion  of  which  is  no  where  more  severely  forbidden  than  it  is 
by  the  French.     But  in  his  letters,  in  his  tales,  and  in  many 
of  his  writings,  which  are  intended  to  be  considered  as  phil«>« 
sophical,  he  gives  a  loose  to  that  vein  of  mockery  and  satinr 
which  almost  perpetually  appears  lurking  eVen  under  his 
most  serious  compositions.    *Great  as  his  Comparison  and 
Causality  undoubtedly  are,  they  are  not  a  match  for  his  Vfit, 
or  rather  for  that  faculty  which  delights  in  violent  incon- 
gruities and  extravagant  contrasts.    Like  *^  my  father^  in 
Tristram  Shandy,  he  discovers  these,  or  what  he  imagines  to 
be  such,  everywhere,  not  merely  in  the  puny  works  and  ab- 
surd  opinions  or  actions  of  his  fellow-creatures,  but  in  the 
arrangements  and  dispensations  of  the  great  Author  of  Na- 
ture. 'Not  satisfied  with  levelling  to  the  dust  the  hollow  and 
pernicious  structures  of  superstition,  priestcraft,  tyranny, 
and  imposture,  which  have  caused  and  are  still  caunng  so 
much  misery  in  the  world,  he  attacks  with  the  same  wea- 
pons the  sacred  Majesty  of  Heaven  itself,  and  the  Oracles  of 
Divine  Truth,  delivered  in  mercy  to  be  the  guide,  the  solace, 
the  stay,  and  the  salvation  of  mankind.     What  in  Swift  or 
Sterne  is  only  an  occasional  ebullition  of  wantonness  or  va- 
nity, is  in  Voltaire  a  fixed  and  systematic  purpose  to  destroy 
and  utterly  subvert  the  foundations  of  all  religious  faith. 
The  object  is  not  everywhere  avowed,  but  it  is  everywhere 
apparent,  and  he  never  omits  an  opportunity,  openly  or  co- 
vertly, to  aim  a  blow,  or  let  fly  an  arrow,  against  all  that  the 
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'  luteal,  aod  wiaest*  and  most  excdlent  of  men  have  ever  es- 
teemed  worthy  of  the  prolbuiidest  reverence.  DeeflLj  as  all 
this  is  to  be  deplored,  and  great  as  the  immediate  mischief 
ha^  been  which  has  resulted  from  it,  the  consequences  have 
in  the  end  been  just  what  every  lover  of  humanity  will  re- 
joice in.  For  while  superstition  and  imposture,  priestcraft 
and  tyranny,  are  gradually  disa]:q)eariog,  and  crumbling 
jthrough  their  own  inherent  rottenness,  the  great  foundations  of 
our  religion  stand  secure  and  unshaken  in  their  own  majestic 
.simplicity,  and  every  weapon  aimed  against  them  has  recoil- 
ed upon  the  head  of  its  miserable  author.  Such  and  so  ui>- 
bappy  are  the  copfiequences  which  may  result  from  the  love 
of  incongruity,  contrast,  and  paradox,  when  not  kept  under 
ccmtrol  by  these  far  more  useful  and  important  faculties. 
Comparison  and  Causality.  The  former  may  occasionally 
serve  for  the  detection  and  exposure  oi. error  i  hot  the  latter 
are  the  powers  conferred  upon  us  for  the  far  higher  purpose 
of  the  discovery  of  truth ;  and  unless  they  predominate  in 
the  intellect,  the  other  will,  if  not  kept  under  due  regulation, 
afibrd  a  tendenqr  towards  universal  scepticism^  withering 
und  bligbtmg  all  our  best  and  most  consoling  feelings,  and 
leaving  i|s  naked,  and  shiveringi  and  defencdieas,  without 
God,  and  without  hope  in  the  world. 

I  have  now  finished  the  second  part  of  my  proposed  ana- 
lyos,  the  consideration,  namely,  of  that  quality  of  mind,  moat 
conspicuous  in  those  authors  who  are  most  remarkable  for  a 
great  development  of  the  organ  82 ;  and  here,  as  in  the 
former  part  of  the  inquiry,  I  think  (he  result  has  been,  that 
the  great  and  universal  ingredient  which  runs  in  one  shape 
or  another  through  all  their  writings  is  the  love  of  corUrast. 
It  changes,  no  doubt,  its  form,  its  application,  and  almost  its 
very  nature,  according  to  the  combination  in  which  it  exists 
with  the  other  powers ;  but  still  I  think  any  one  who  has  at- 
tended sufficiently  to  the  first  part  of  the  analysis  will  be  sa- 
tisfied that  contrast  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all. 
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Thsoet  of  Lait0BT£B.-— We  are  noir  prepared  to  inquire 
a  little  more  minutely  into  the  feeling  of  the  ludicrous,  and 
to  inTestigate  more  nearly  the  origin,  source,  and  cause  of 
that  pleasing  convulsion  of  the  JbaMes  called  laugkler.  I 
think  it  cannot  be  that  this  fednig  is  the  special  femction  of 
a  single  faculty,  or  that  it  is  mare  than  incidentally  connect- 
ed with  the.47rgan  SS;  for  I  have  known  many  persons 
easily  moved  to  laughter  in  whom  this  organ  is  extremdy 
m9derate.  This,  I  believe,  is  a  common  observation.  On 
the  other  hand,  numy  who  have  this  organ  largely  develop- 
ed are  not  much  addicted  to  laughter.  Swift,  in  whom  the 
organ  must  have  been  large,  seldom  or  never  laughed. 
The  heartiest,  the  loudest,  and  the  longest-continued  laugh- 
ter is  neither  produced  by  any  qpecies  of  Wit,  nor  is  this 
indulgence  of  it  confined  to  those  in  whom  Wit  is  predo- 
minant. There  is  no  doubt  a  kind  of  laughter  which  arises 
from  the  mere  animal  feelings  attendant  upon  buoyaftt 
health)  and  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  mental  facul- 
tjf  but  seems  to  be  the  effect  solely  of  some  physical  influ- 
ence acting  upon  the  organs.  But  as  far  as  we  can  trace  it, 
I  think  that  there  are  two  circumstances  which  we  find  in 
every  instance  of  laughter  not  simply  physical.  The  one  is, 
that  there  are  two  different  and  even  opposite  kinds  of  feel- 
ing  excited  in  the  mind ;  and  the  other  is,  that  one  of 
these  feelings,  at  least,  belongs  to  the  department  of  the 
Icwer  propensities.  It  appears  to  me  that  when  we  laugh, 
it  is  always  parthf  from  the  gratification  of  one  or  more 
of  the  propensities ;  but  we  do  not  laugh  from  this  cause 
alone;  when  we  laugh  there  is  always  in  the  mind  a  con- 
trariety of  emotion,  a  kind  of  jarring,  however  slight,  be- 
tween the  propensities  and  sentiments,  or  between  one  of  the 
lower  propensities  and  anotfier  whose  function  is  higher. 
Thus,  in  the  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  the  direct  grati- 
fication of  animal  desire  does  not  excite  laughter ;  but  let 
an  idea  be  started  which  tends  that  way,  and  is  checked  by 
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Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation,  or  even  a  little  bj 
Conscientiousness,  and  the  effect  is  instantly  to  excite  laugh- 
ter. The  amusement  in  a  game  of  bunt  the  slipper,  forfeits, 
Icisses  and  coimnands,  or  plain  romping,  betweeti  young 
persons  of  opposite  sex,  is  plainly  attributable  to  this.  The 
shouts  of  merritaent  which  pursue  the  half-laughing,  half- 
Irightened,  but  not  much-displeased  damsel,'  while  she  flies 
from  the  deprecated  kiss^  are  obvioudy  to  be  accounted  for 
by  a  certain  light  play  of  opposing  feelings.  The  lower 
propensities  would  say  jfes,  the  higher  say  no.  The  latter 
are  not,  after  all,  very  seriously  alarmed,  for  the  matter  at 
worst  is  not  of  any  great  importance ;  but  still  there  is  a 
slight  jarring,  and  to  this,  I  think,  we  must  attribute  the  at* 
tendaot  laughter. 

To  the  same  caUse,  I  think,  is  to  be  attributed  the  laugb-^ 
ter  which  arises  among  boys  and  Irishmen,  in  indulging, 
without  any  very  seriously  mischievous  intent,  their  factd^ 
ties  of  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness.  These  cannot 
be  exerdsed  in  their  fullest  extent  without  offdtading  the 
feefing  of  Benevolence.  But  within  any  tolerable  limits 
the  risible  feeling  is  quite  irresistible.  The  delight  of  ihe 
mob  at  seeing  a  beau  fall  in  the  kennel  takes  its  rise  jilftrtly 
at  least  firom  this  source.  They  lau^  so  long  as  they  think 
the  injury  has  only  happened  to  his  clothes.  Benievoleiioe 
is  just  affected  in  that  slight  way  as  to  give  a  farther  zest 
to  the  gratification  of  Yhe  lower  propennty  ;  but  if  the  poor 
man  breaks  his  leg  in  the  fall,  the  feelings  instantly  take  a 
different  turn,  and  the  higher  sentiments  being  stron^y  af- 
fected)  the  lower  are  instantly  repressed,  and  all  ludicrous 
emotion  disappears.  We  laugh  at  the  unfortunate  situa^ 
tioa  of  John  Gilpin,  when  run  away  with  by  the  CakoN 
der'^s  hwse;  at  the  successive  loss  of  his  hat,  wig,  and  cloak; 
at  the  breaking  of  the  bottles,  and  loss  of  the  wirie,  running 
down  his  horse's  flanks ;  at  his  losing  his  dinner,  and  being 
earried,  will  he  nill  be,  ten  miles  into  the  country,  suffering 
all  the  while  the  extreme  terror  of  falling  and  breaking 
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bones.  We  feel  that  it  is  almost  wicked  to  laugh  at  this ; 
Benetolence  would  dictate  a  very  di£Ferent  feeling;  yet 
nevertheless  we  feel  laughter  inevitable.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  propensities,  and  these  alone,  which  are 
gratified  by  such  an  exhibition. 

From  the  same  cause  arises  the  loud,  and  hearty,  and 
continued  laughter  of  children  at  their  play.  Every  trick 
they  can  invent  to  tease,  and  annoy,  and  inflict  little  per- 
sonal inconveniences  on  each  other,  causes  a  fresh  burst  of 
merriment,  in  which  the  object  of  the  petty  assault  not 
unfrequently  joins.  Thus  it  is  that  the  mistakes,  jostling8» 
knocks,  and  falls,  which  occur  perpetually  in  their  games, 
are  so  delightful  to  boys,  and  cause  such  an  agreeable  colli- 
sion of  feelings,  that  what  would  at  another  time  be  re- 
garded as  a  tolerably  severe  blow,  is  often  passed  without 
notice,  until  its  effiscts  become  visible  by  a  contusion. 
This  is  what  is  peculiarly  called  Jim ;  and  where  Combat- 
iveness  is  large,  is  almost  sure  to  end  in  something  very 
like  actual  fighting,  without  seeming  to  check  the  mirth,  or 
diminish  the  enjoyment.  But  we  see  how  instantaneously 
Ais  is  put  an  end  to  by  the  occurrence  of  any  real  mis- 
chief! or  any  accident  which  threatens  serious  consequen- 
ces. The  play  of  light  and  exposing  feeling  is  Aen  ended) 
and  a  single  emotion  of  a  stnmger  and  more  engrossing 
nature,  pity  or  fear  (Benevolence  or  Cautiousness),  oc- 
cupies the  toind,  until  its  efi*etts  are  over,  and  the  feelings 
again  restored  to  their  ordinary  equilibrium. 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  I  cannot  resist  mentioning  an 
entertainment  which  has  long  been  a  favourite  one,  not 
merely  with  children,  to  whom,  however,  it  is  peculiarly 
delightful,  but  even  with  grown  persons  of  all  ranks,  and 
of  which  the  grave  and  the  learned  have  been  known  to 
partake,  when  they  can  do  it  without  t€X\  much  compromise 
iDg  their  dignity.  I  allude  to  that  fun*exciting,  side*shak- 
iag  hero  of  itinerant  celebrity,  Punchy  with  the  regular  ac-. 
companiments  of  his  Wife  and  Miss  Polly,  the  Lawyer,  the 
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Doctor,  the  Hangmao^  and  die  Devil.  Thk  ingenious  en* 
tertainment  seems  to  combine  almost  every  possible  species 
of  incongruity,  of  which,  certainly,  no  inconsiderable  part 
arises  from  the  decepticm  by  which  puppets  of  wood  and 
wire  are  made  to  appear  gifted  with  the  powers  of  motion 
and  speech.  .  In  this  way  it  is  so  manag^,  that  although 
the  performance  is  addressed  entirely  and  exclusively  to  the 
lower  propensities,  yet  all  idea  of  reality  is  so  completely 
laid  aside,  that  the  higher  sentiments  are  not  offended  as  ^ 
they  would  be  under  any  other  circumstances.  Punch  is 
in  &ct  a  most  scandalous  and  atrocious  character ;  a  per- 
sonification of  the  lower  propensities  in  their  highest  activ.. 
ity,  unrestrained  by  any  of  the  higher  sentiments.  He 
kisses  his  wife,  or,  what  is  quite  the  same  to  him.  Miss 
Polly,  before  company,  without  the  least  regard  to  decency, 
and  knocks  them  on  the  head  the  next  minute,  without 
ceremony  and  without  much  provocation.  His  constant 
appeals  on  all  occasions  to  the  cudgel,  and  the  manner  in 
which  be  lays  it  on,  to  right  and  left,  without  hesitation  ot 
remorse,  are  among  the  most  delightful  circumstances  at- 
tending Punch.  Every  stroke  causes  a  shout  of  tumultu- 
ous laughter  amonig  the  juvenile  spectators.  The  appear- 
ance of  bona  fde  beating  is  gratifying  in  the  highest  de- 
gree to  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness ;  while  Bene* 
yolence  is  set  at  ease,  by  the  reflection,  that  all  this  fracas 
is  only  the  knocking  together  of  two  senseless  pieces  of 
wood.  I  conceive,  however,  that  the  sentiments  (which  of 
themselves  are  blind)  are  affected  in  some  slight  dc^ee, 
even  by  what  has  the  appearance  of  offending  them ;  but 
that  intellect  coming  in  every  moment  to  assure  us  there 
is.no  real  mischief,  the  result  is  just  that  sort  of  tickling  of 
the  faculties  which  causes  laughter. 

Secretivmess  is  often  greatly  concerned  in  producing 
laughter,  not  only  in  the  umple  form  in  which  it  is  gratified 
in  the  g^mes  of  Hide.and  Seek,  Blind  Man's  Buff,  or  what 
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is  well  known  in  Scotknd  by  the  name  of  ^  Boggle  about 
'*  the  StacV~wheR 


Latentifi  proditiir  intimo 


Gratm  paelke  ruus  ab  aoguk; 

or  in  the  more-sefined  stratagems  and  disguises  which  it 
suggests  to  the  man  of  wit,  but  also  in  the  broad  and  palp- 
able shape  of  direct  lying  and  thieving.  When  these  are 
performed  grayely  and  well,  without  any  felonious  intent, 
when  the  lie  is  only  told  to  excite  a  momentary  stare,  and 
is  explained  before  it  can  answer  any  purpose  of  serious  de- 
ceit, or  when  the  ring  or  handkerchief  is  neatly  abstracted 
to  show  a  little  dexterity,  or  to  reprimand  inattention,  they 
produce  no  other  effect  than  a  laugh.  It  serves  no  purpose 
to  comment  on  the  folly  of  this  sort  of  amusement^  or  to  say 
there  is  no  wit  in  it.  This  is  all  quite  true^  but  it  is  equally 
80  that  many  things  in  which  there  is  no  wit  are  abundantly 
laughable^  and  may  discompose  the  gravity  of  the  most  se- 
date philosopher.  Our  ancestors  who,  to  say  the  truth,  were 
much  greater  boys  than  we  are^  have,  by  immemorial  usage, 
set  apart  one  day  in  the  year  for  this  peculiar  gratification  of 
Secretiveness ;  and  on  the  first  of  April,  Conscientiousness 
is,  by  common  consent,  allowed  to  take  a  nap,  and  every  one 
may  lawfully  utter  as  many  lies  as  he  pleases. 

Dr  Seattle  has  remarked,  that  nothing  can  be  a  more  com^- 
plete  specimen  of  incongruity  than  the  character  of  a  knave  5 
and  the  reason  why  it  is  not  laughable  in  ordinary  life  is, 
that  any  real  instance  of  knavery  so  oftbnds  the  higher  sen- 
timents, and  so  excites  our  indignation  against  the  offender, 
that  these  feelings  overpower  and  keep  down  the  lighter 
emotions  of  ridicule.  When,  however,  knavety  is  represent- 
ed in  such  a  way  as  not  to  excite  these  stronger  feelings,  it 
is  irresistibly  laughable.  The  rogueries  of  the  clown  in  a 
pantomime,  where  all  idea  is  banished  of  the  reality  of  crime, 
and  nothing  given  but  its  incongruity,  are  highly  ludicrous. 
I  may  here  menuon  an  entertainment  described  in  tbe^Tra- 
vcls  of  Campbell  of  Barbreck,  seen  by  him  in  Aleppo,  which 
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was  fluflkwst  to  fiscompose  tbe  gmvHy  of  tbti  gravest  of  all 

people,  the  Turks.  This  was  a  show,  somewhat  hi  the  style 

of  the  Ombre§  CUnaiaeSf  wfaere  a^  toao.  behind  the  scenes 

•poke  for  all  the  chanulers;  and  tbe  author  says,  the  dialogue 

and  incident  appeared  to  him  to  be  ex^uted  with  a  degree 

of  the  vii  oomiea  superior  to  any  thing  he  had  seen  in  Eir- 

Yope.     The  plot  was  founded  on  a  law  of  that  country,  that 

if  a  man  repudiated  his  wife  thrice  he  cannot  take  her  back^ 

unless  she  be  previously  married  and  divorced  by  another 

man.     <<  To  obviate  this,  husbands  who  repent  having  di.- 

f^  voreed  their  wivei  a  third  tims,  employ  a  man  to  marry  them  and 
'^  itttore  them  afaio>  and  he  who  does  toil  ofBoe  is  called  a  huUah. 
''  lo  the  piece  before  us,  however,  the  lady  and  the  huUah  like  each 
*'  other  80  well,  that  they  agree 'not  to  separate.    The  husband 
*^  briags  them  before  the  Cadi  to  enforce  a  separation ;  and  the 
''  scene  before  the  Cadi  was  as  ludicrous  and  as  keen  a  satire  upon 
''  these  magistrates  as  can  well  be  conceived,  though  of  a  low  kind.* 
"  The  piece  was  introduced  with  a  grand  nuptial  procession,  ip 
'^  which  the  master  displayed  the  powers  of  his  voice,  by  uttering 
"  a  variety  of  the  most  opposite  tones  in  the  whole  gamut  of  the 
''  human  voice ;  sometimes  speaking,  sometimes  squeaking  like  a 
*f  hurt  child;  sometimes  huazaing  as  a  man,  woman,  or  child; 
"  sometimes  neighing  like  a  horse,  and  son^etimes  interspersing  it 
"^  with  such  sounds  as  commonly  occur  in  crowds,  in  such  a  man- 
'*  ner  as  astonished  me ;  while  tbe  conoomitant  action  of  the  ima» 
**  ges,  grotesque  beyond  measure^  kept  up  the  laugh ;  horses  kick- 
"  ing  and  throwing  their  riders ;  asses  biting  those  near  them,  and 
^'  kicking  those  behind  them,  who  retire  limping  in  the  most  ludic- 
rous manner ;  while  their  great  standing  character  in  all  pieces^ 
Karaghuse,  (the  same  as  our  Punch,)  raised  a  general  roar  of  ob- 
streperous mirth  even  from  the  Turks,  with  his  whimsical  action, 
*'  of  which,  I  mutt  say,  that  though  nonsemkal,  indecent,  and 
"  sometimes  even  disgusting,  it  was,  on  the  whole,  the  most  finish* 
ed  composition  of  low  ribaldry  and  fun  that  I  ever  beheld. 
''  When  they  come  before  the  Cadi,  he  u  seated  in  his  divan  of 
justice ;  but  as  soon  as  the  complaint  is  opened  and  answered,  he 
'*  rises  aiMl  comes  forward  between  the  contending  parties.    Here 
"  he  turns  to  one,  and  demands  in  a  terrific  tone  what  he  has 
*'  to  say,  while  the  other  puts  cash  in  his  hand  behind,  and 
"  in  proportk^n  as  the  cash  is  oounttd  in,  increases  the  terror 
"  of  his  voice.     He  then  pockets  the  money  and  turns  to  the 
''  other,    and  demands   what  he    has    to   offer,    while,  in  like 
manner,  he  receives  the  bribes  from  his  adversary,  and  puts  it  in 
an  opnoeite  podcet    This  alternate  application  larts  till  the  purses 
of  both  are  exhausted,  when,  giving  a  great  groan,  he  retires  on 
one  side  to  reckon  the  money  of  each,  when,  balancing  them,  he 
"  finds  plaintiff  better  than  defendant  by  three  half-pence,  and 
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'^  proBOimoes  ju4gio«nt  aoeevdiBgly.  The  defcodiuit  9pfeBh  to  the 
''  bathaw  j  tbev  go  before  him ;  Karofkuse,  however,  takee  the 
*'  defendant  asioe^  and  in  a  dialorue^  which  was  pointed^  witty>  and^ 
'*  bitterly  satirical,  develops  to  him  the  whole  system  of  magistra* 
'*  ileal  injustice,  advises  him  to  bribe  the  Bashaw^  and,  dedaring 
'^  his  zeal  for  all  young  people  fond  of  amorous  enjoyment,  (which 
**  he  is  at  some  pains  to  enlarge  upon  to  the  excess  of  indelicacy,) 
''  ofiers  him  the  aid  of  his  purse.  The  advice  is  followed;  t^ 
''  bribe  is  accepted ;  the  Cadi's  decree  is  reversed,  and  himself  di»- 
"  graced ;  ana  the  mob  at  once  hustle  him  and  bear  the  hullah 
''  home  to  his  bride  with  clamours  of  joy.  Here  again  the  master 
"  showed  his  extraordinary  powers,  giving  not  only,  as  before,  dis« 
"  tinct  and  opposite  tones  of  voice,  but  huddling  together  a  num- 
''  ber  of  different  sounds  with  such  skill  and  rapiditv,  that  it  was 
"  scarcely  possible  to  resist  the  persuasion  that  they  were  the 
**  issue  of  a  large  tumultuous  crowa  of  men  and  animals.  With 
''  this  extravagant  melange  the  curtain  dropped,  and  the  perform- 
''  ance  ended." 

In  the  performance  here  described  every  species  of  con- 
trasti  absurdity,  and  exaggeration  seems  to  be  united  in  all 
their  most  incongruous  forms.  It  is  addressed  throughout  to 
the  lower  propensities,  and  vice  itself  is  so  caricatured  as^  in 
place  of  indignation,  to  excite  only  laughter.  Such  a  repre« 
sentation  .made  in  the  theatre  by  actual  living  performers 
would  disgust  rather  than  amuse  us ;  but  when  made  by  a 
set  of  figures  not  six  inches  high,  all  idea  of  reality  is  so 
completely  excluded,  that  the  sentiments  feel  compara- 
tively at  ease,  and  leave  the  propensities  to  enjoy  their 
full  measure  of  gratification,  the  sentiments  only  interfering 
so  far  as  to  give  its  full  eflPect  to  the  feeling  of  incongruity, 
and  the  result  is  what  is  described  by  this  author,  the  most 
intense,  irresistible,  noisy,  and  tumultuous  laughter. 

My  theory,  then,  is,  that  laughter  is  occasioned  by  a 
alight  degree  of  opposition  between  the  lower  propensities 
and  the  sentiments ;  and  that,  in  the  enjoyment  which  at- 
tends it,  it  is  the  former  chiefly  which  are  gratified,  while 
the  latter  are  always  in  some  sort  opposed  to  it.  If  this  be 
sound  doctrine,  it  may  disappoint  those  who  have  have  been 
accustomed  to  r^ard  laughter  among  the  purest  and  most 
innocent  of  our  pleasures ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  found  to 
harmonize  with  the  opinions  of  our  most  approved  moralists. 
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AddtaoD  writes  thus  ooBoerniiig  it  in  the  Sptctator,  No  S81:— - 

''  I  have  dwajTS  preferred  cheerfulness  to  mirth.  The  latter  I  con- 
**  aider  as  an  act^  the  former  as  a  habit  of  the  mind.  Mirth  is  short 
"  and  transient,  cheerfulness  fixed  and  permanent  Those  are  often 
''raised  into  the  greatest  transports  of  mirth  who  are  subject  to  the 
**  greatest  depressions  of  melancholy.  On  the  contrai^,  cheerful- 
''  ness,  though  it  does  not  gire  the  mind  such  an  exquisite  gladness, 
^^  prevents  us  from  falling  into  any  depths  of  sorrow.  Mirth  is  like 
"  a  flash  of  lightning,  that  breaks  through  a  gloom  of  clouds  and 

glitters  for  a  moment;  cheerfulness  keeps  up  a  kind  of  day- 
''  light  in  the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  a  steady  and  perpetual  se- 
"  renity. 

**  Men  of  austere  principles  look  upon  mirth  as  to6  wanton  and  dis- 
''  solute  for  a  state  of  proWion,  ana  as  filled  with  a  certain  triumph 
''  and  insolence  of  heart  that  is  inconsistent  with  a  life  which  is 
"  erery  moment  obnoxious  to  the  greatest  dangers.  Writers  of  this 
**  complexion  have  observed,  that  the  sacred  Person  who  was  the 
"  great  pattern  of  perfection  was  never  seen  to  laugh." 

This  may  be  all  true ;  but  yet,  as  men  are  at  present  con« 
stituted,  laughing  is  too  agreeable  a  relaxation  of  the  facul- 
ties to  be  altogether  abandoned.     I  can  even  conceive^  that 
in  our  imperfect  state  it  may  have  its  use  in  clearing  away 
the  clouds  that  are  apt  to  gather  over  our  higher  faculties 
when  too  long  or  too  painfully  exercised,  as  winds  disperse 
the  vapours  of  the  atmosphere.     I  agree,  however,  with  the 
same  writer,  who    elsewhere  observes,    that    cheerfulness 
should,  if  possible,  be  the  permanent  habit  of  the  mind,  and 
mirth  only  an  occasional  indulgence.     I  am  far  from  being 
so  puritanical  as  to  suppose,  that,  when  kept  within  due 
bounds,  it  may  not  be  enjoyed  with  perfect  blamelessness, 
but  with  those  who  pursue  it  too  eagerly,  it  may  be  extreme- 
ly difficult  so  to  restrain  it.     The  propensities  are  an  essen- 
tial part  of  our  nature,  and  we  cannot  refuse  them,  from 
time  to  time,  their  proper  and  legitimate  indulgence;  but 
if  indulged  too  eagerly  or  too  long,  they  are  extremely  dpt 
to  break  from  under  the  control  of  the  sentiments.     It  is 
but  a  step  from  the  overflowing  of  harmless  mirth  to  the 
verge  of  folly,  and  this  cannot  be  long  indulged  in  consist- 
ently with  innocence :— - 

Where  lives  the  man  who  has  not  tried 
How  mirth  can  into  folly  glide. 
And  foliy  into  sin  ? 


98S  or  WIT  AND  THE  LUDICBOUS. 

^  The  witest  of  men  has  observed,  that  <<  namyw  h  faettir 
<^  than  laughter.'"  Tears  arise  from  an  aifection,  not  neces- 
sarily  painful,  of  the  sentiments^  particularly  Benevolence^ 
Veneration^  Hope,  Wonder,  and  Ideality  /  and  this  affection, 
if  not  too  severe  or  too  long  continued,  is  accompanied  with 
pleasure  of  its  kind,  and,  by  exercising  these  sentiments,  ia 
even  advantageous.  Hence  it  is  added^-^*'  By  the  sadness  of 
^*  the  countenance  the  heart  is  made  better.*"  We  are  not 
told  this  of  laughter,  but  the  contrary.  Fools  are  more  ad^ 
dieted  to  laughter  than  wise  men.  Those  in  whom  the 
higher  sentiments  predominate  greatly  over  the  propensities 
seldom  laugh. 

Conscientiousness,  when  very  active,  seems  to  be  a  consi- 
derable represser  of  laughter.  There  are  some  worthy  per- 
sons in  whom  this  sentiment  is  strong,  and  the  feeling  of  in- 
congruity proportionally  weak,  who  are  not  only  extreme- 
ly slow  in  perceiving  the  point  of  a  joke,  but,  even  when  this 
has  been  completely  explained  to  themi  cannot  be  previdled 
upon  to  laugh,  until  they  are  satisfied  that  all  the  particulars 
are  strictly  true.  They  annoy  you  with  their  doubts,  that 
the  story  is  "  too  good  to  be  true,''  that  it  is  "  beholden  to 
*^  the  maker,''  and  many  other  saws  of  a  similar  kind.  This 
turn  of  mind,  though  sufficiently  provoking  to  the  retailers 
of  jokes,  is  more  worthy  of  respect,  and  more  indicative  of 
valuable  qualities,  than  that  of  those  who  pass  their  lives  in 
a  perpetual  giggle,  and  who  are  eternally  teasing  you  with 
stale  and  unprofitable  jesting. 

Although  I  certainly  consider  that  the  propensities  are 
most  gratified  in  laughter,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  theory 
that  the  sentiments  are  concerned  in  it  also,  and  that  the 
slight  opposition  which  they  offer  is  a  necessary  ingredient 
in  the  play  of  feelings  from  which  laughter  arises.  We  do 
not  laugh  when  the  propensities  are  gratified  to  the  full,  un- 
opposed or  unmarked  by  the  sentiments.  The  brutes  are 
incapable  of  laughter ;  and  I  conceive  the  reason  to  be,  that 
they  are  destitute  of  the  higher  sentiments,  and  that,  there- 
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kare,  wilh  diem  the  altpwwte  pky  of  fedmg  attiided  to  «aa 
have  no  exiiteaee. 

If  the  above  theory  be  oorrect,  lau^^ter  should  be  most 
oommfln  at  that  period  of  life  when  the  propensities  are  in 
their  pristine  vigour^  and  before  the  soaitiments  are  oome  to 
the  maturity  of  serious  and  energetic  action.  It  should  also 
be  most  frequent  with  those  in  whom,  the  oigans  of  both 
propensities  and  sentiments  are  in  a  free  and  unconstndn- 
ed  state,  prompt  to  answer  at  every  call,  and  maintmning 
that  nice  balance  which  I  may  call  a  trembling  equilibrium. 
It  18  in  youth  chiefly  where  we  find  these  conditions  co- 
existing; andy  accordingly,  it  is  in  the  young  in  whom  the 
ftculties  are  fresh  and  vigorous^  unbroken  by  care,  and  un« 
fittigued  by  long  or  toilsome  exertion,  and  in  whom  the  pro* 
penrities  in  particular  are  most  generally  active,  that  we  find 
the  tendency  to  laughter  most  conspicuous.  It  is  repressed 
in  age,  when  the  fibres  get  rigid  or  languid,  and  when,  con^ 
sequenUy,  there  must  be  less  of  that  light  play  of  feeling  we 
have  spoken  of.  It  is  equally  repressed  in  those  whose  faculties 
are  latigued  with  labour  or  study,  or  weighed  down  by  any 
enduring  painful  affiection,  that  of  grief  for  instance,  or  of 
depresrion  ariring  from  miafonaiBei— 4he  richness  of  heart 
arising  from  hope  deferred,  or  the  self<-oondemnation  conse- 
quent upon  crime.  If  any  of  the  sentiments  are  thus  strong* 
ly  excited  in  any  one  direction,  it  prevents  any  lighter  feel- 
ing from  being  attended  ta 

Some  combinations  of  original  development  may,  no  doubt, 
give  a  greater  tendency  to  laug^tef  than  others.  The  or* 
gan  38,  being  large,  is  undonbtedly  favourable  to  it ;  but  if 
Secretiveness  be  laige  ako,  the  individual  may  probably  be 
nkore  gratified  by  making  odiers  laugh,  than  by  laughing 
openly  himself.  This  is  the  development,  as  I  have  else- 
where stated,  which  gives  rise  to  what  is  called  Humour ) 
and  the  individuals  who  possess  it,  though  enjoying  the  lu- 
dicrous with  the  most  intense  relish,  have  tiie  power  of  re- 
fraining from  its  open  manifestation.    In  other  respects,  that 
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eombiiiatioii  is  probably  most  fainmraUe  to  tbefSn^ng  of  th^ 
ludicrouB  which  is  equally  balanoed  between  the  lowor  piDpen<- 
nties  and  higher  sentiments.  If  the  sentiments  predominate 
very  much,  the  individual  will  probably  be  more  apt  to  imi* 
tate  Heraclitus  than  Democritus,  and  will  ofteii^  feel  indii^ 
ed  to  weep  for  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  mankind^  than  to 
laugh  at  their  follies. 

But  there  are  other  kinds  of  laughter  beudes  that  of  io- 
Booent  mirth.  There  is  the  laugh  of  brutality  and  inso- 
lenee>  approaching  what  we  might  conodve  of  the  laughter 
of  fiends.— (I  may  here  mention,  what  is,  indeed,  no  argu« 
ment,  but  which  shows  that  the  ordinary  sense  of  maddnd 
is  in  favour  of  the  theory,  that^  though  we  speak  of  tin 
laughter  of  demons,  we  never  imagined  the  possibility  that 
angels  or  glorified  spirits  should  laugh.  Does  not  this 
amount  to  a  tacit  acknowledgment,  that  laughter  arises  pri- 
marily from  the  lower  propensities  ?)— -Destructiveness  and 
Self««steem,  all  the  harsh  and  selfish  and  anti-social  feelings, 
are  expressed  by  this  laugh,  unmingled  with  Benevoleace, 
unmodified  by  Conscientbusness.  The  higher  sentiments 
beii^  fteUe,  are  overpowered  by  the  strength  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  propensities,  and  only  excite  a  jar  of  the  feel- 
ings alike  horrid  and  disgusting.  Such  is  the  laugh  oif  the 
ruffian,  when  beauty  and  innocence  are  exposed  defenceless 
to  his  brutality.  Such  is  the  laugh  of  the  infuriated  mob, 
when  the  objects  of  their  hatred,  their  fear,  or  their  envy^ 
fall  within  their  power ;  when,  loosened  from  every  restraint 
of  authority,  they  are  re)oiemg  and  glcurying  in  the  work  of 
destruction ;  when  palaces  are  in  flames,  and  when  collect 
tion^  of  literature  and  the  arts,  of  whose  value  they  are  ut- 
terly ignorant,  are  consigned  to  spoliation  and  ruin.  There 
is  the  laugh  of  despnr,  the  mosit  awful  and  heart-rendiQg 
expression  of  anguish,  wrung  from  the  wretdi  in  the  last  sad 
extremity  of  unendurable  calamity.  There  is  that  most 
fearful  symptom  of  a  mind  ^itirely  overthiown,*^ 

**  Moody  madness  laughing  wild 
"  Amid  severest  woe." 
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TiMse  aire  the  akflniiliom  of  huglMr  and  tears  littit  «^ 
cotd  each  other  ad  rapidly  in  hysterical  aieqtionB«.\  All  tbeaa 
kinds  of  laughter  seem,  even  more  olmously  than. the moscr 
nodemce  and  agreeable  exfaibitkms  of  the  aSectioin,'  toiiiiifle 
fiom-tbe  alternate  opposing  and  irregular  action  of  jthe  pr04 
ptnsilies  addse&timeiMB.  It  seems  quite  obTiousy  thi^t  tba 
laughter  in  these  extreme  cases  does  not  proceed  firom  anyxHM 
fteling  or  fiieuky,  hm  fnm  a  janing  or  diaooida&t  slaleDf 
aewnd  laculties  actively  <^posed  to  each  other;  and  tfaia 
affonb  «  flbther  confirmation  of  the  theory  of  its  productMs 
in  the  (Mtlinary  case ;  for  it  is  certainly  am  affisotion  tai -jpak 
Mri^y-mnd  the  conditions  of  its  existence  must  be  in  all  cues 
SHO  saDie* 

We  now  come  to  apply  this  to  the  subject  we  have  beslt 
considering;  and  here  I  beg  to  return  to  what  I  stated  whan 
treating  of  the  nature  of  Wit.  I  then  mentioned,  that  in 
those  witty  comparisons  whidi  excited  laughter,  the  ideas 
compared  were  always  of  such  a  nature  as  to  excite  different 
and  even  opposite  trains  of  ideas  and  emotions.  Now  it  is 
the  existence  of  oppoate  emotions,  or,  to  speak  phrenologi. 
cally,  the  activity  of  oppoate  sets  of  faculties  at  the  same 
iSatey  that  we- have  since,  byadiibrent  train  of  intestlgatioii^ 
oome^  to  consider  to  be  the  cause  of  laughter.  -  It  is  obvious 
that  these  results  entirely  coincide,  and  therefore  each^fcMns 
a  strong  argument  in  support  of  the  other.  Now  if  laugh- 
lar»  or  tiie  feeling  of  the  ludicrous,  arises  from  the  play  of  op^ 
posing  or  coninuted  Jiding9y  then  a  faculty  which  presents 
the  mind  with  contrasts^  or  which  places  before  us  two  ob-' 
jects  or  ideas  which  are  calculated.to  excite  opposite  feelings, 
is  just  the  description  of  faculty  which  we  would  conceive 
to  be  best  calculated  for  the  production  of  ludicrous  combi;* 
nations.  But  this  is  just  what  by  a  different  process  we  hdve 
concluded  to  be  the  peculiar  and  original  function  .of  the 
organ  82.  The  proof,  therefore,  that  we  have  arrived  at 
the  true  original  function  of  this  organ,  and  that  we  havd 
also  found  the  true  theory  of  laughter,  se^ms  to  be  exceed-^ 

Vol.  IV.— No  XIV.  q 


•  *^  ^^da^tion  of  their  extreme  mi|4iatj, 
^■^  ill  irftiA  *«  ^'"^  aawmptioitol  tbeir  twAi^ 

w^c^^'^^^andrtepeadngimgh^  tmdthelndimm 
^t^f'^'^Jr^^^hwre  in  tfaia  hisUtice  BHceoeded  in  d»vel» 
i^S^^^r'inx&  pnnoiples  of  these  pbetMHmna,  ^imye  to 
if»^  rM  <i^  ^  Spitrxhcim  for  faftyiog  Aowt  uft  tb^ 
1^^  ^^fei^eMefdy  pursued  the  podi  wbiob  ihqr.li^ve 
^"f'  J  and  we  take  do  farther  merit  to  ourselves  tbltn 
^^^  bidding  £BdtftfttI}y  fcliowed  the  guidance  of  auch  Jrible 
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9fiC0NB  LSrrXSR  BY  0£QK)0£  GQliBE  TO  FBAKCIS  JXFFr 
J|£T>  ESQ.  IN  A2I8WSB  TO  HXS  NOTE  ON  PHiUEtirpLOG^ 
IN  NO 80  OF  THE  EDINVUBGH  JUGYIEW.  '^ 

In  a  note  to  the  89th  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  !Retie#; 
you  have  honoured  me  by  replying  to  my  letter  tt>  ymi  otf 
the  subject  of  Phrenology.  You  are  ^pleased  to  sfty,  that 
"  the  Phrenolo^sts  have  taken  their  physic,  on  the  Whole^ 
**  very  quietly.''  They  have  less  merit  in  this  thtiii  you  pet^ 
baps  are  aware  of.  The  greater  number  of  the  objef^ul 
urg^  oy  you  lie  on  the  surface,  dnd  no  reflecting  man,  m6^ 
derfitely  acquainted  with  metaphyidcs  and  anatotny,  could 
possibly  become  a  Phrenolo^st  without  solving  thein  fat 
h^nself.  The  correctness  of  this  observation  is  eftabHshed 
by  the  fact,  that  the  most  formidable  of  your  positions  bAV^ 
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been  overtoiled  by  mere  quotations  from  works  of'  se^flPat' 

yfears  standing,  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  has  made 

Phrenology  his  study.     Our  virtue,  therefore,  was  small  in- 

not  being  anglry  at  the  repetition  of  a  dose  which  each  6f  us 

hsd  «dtKiiniiit6red  to  himself ;  whicb»  besides,  had  been  pr&s.* 

scrifeed  for  us  by  mahy  benevolent  opponents  before  yoti ; 

and,  ntially,  an  antidote  to  which  we  knew  that  we  possess* 

ed. 

You  state,  that  you  have  adverted  to  two  detached  points' 

in  my  letter,  not  ^'  on  account  of  their  bearing  on  the  argu^^ 

**  ment^hat  because  they  directly  Impeach  one  of  them^  theintiegri- 
'^  ty  or  iMiit  of  ka  iddmdual,  a&d  the  olher,  the  truth  or  fainiess 
'^  m  a  particolar  statement  in  the  Review."    Permit  me  to  assftrd 

you,  that  nothing  was  farther  from  my  purpose  than  to  im- 
peach the  integrity  or  credit  of  so  highly  and  so  justly  es- 
teemed an  individual  as  yourself;  my  objections  touched 
only  the  logical  consistency  of  your  arguments  in  the  En^^ 
<grci(q98edia,  and  statements  in  the  Review.  And,  with  the 
greatest  deference,  no  circumstance  connected  with  your  at- 
tack on  Phrenology  is  so  striking  to  those  who  have  observe- 
ed  your  general  acuteBeas  in  reasoning,  as  the  inconsistency 
in  logic  that  pervades  almost  every  part  of  it  Even  in  the 
preltent  note,  produced  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing your  consistency,  you  characterize  my  pamphlet  as* 
**  written,  not  only  with  much  acuteness,  but,  with  the  two 
^  exceptions  we  have  noticed,  with  great  propriety  and^^r^ 
^  ne98  ;"  while,  in  the  very  same  line,  you  add,  <'  we  certain*' 
"  ly  think  it  entirely  sophistical  amd  evasive!^  Here,  then^' 
a  pamphlet  designated  as  **  entirely  sophistical^  is  said  to  be 
^  written  with  great  propriety  ;***  and,  although  altogether 
**  evasive,''  it  is  still  distinguished  by  *'  great  fairness.'*. 
What  an  odd  notion  of  '^^  propriety''  in  parophletiwriting' 
you  must  entertain,  if  you  perceive  no  incongruity  in  these 
criticisips.  But  to  proceed  to  the  proper  subject  of  your 
note. 

In  t!fie  System  of  Phrenology,  p.  297,  in  treating  of  the 
organ  of  oolourii^,  it  is  said,  that  <^  the JacuUy  gives  ddigM 
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^  til  coHtemplaihg  coUmrs,  and  a  tividfeeiiug  of  ihdr  harmoigf 
*'  and  discord.  Those  in  whom  the  organ  is  aencient^  experienoe 
'*  no  interest  in  colourings  and  are  almost  insensible  to  difference  of 
**  shade."  Several  cases  are  then  detailed  in  support  of  the  last  pro- 
position.    For  example, — Mr  Robert  Tucker  is  referred  tis 

«'  iHiose  ejresight  was  not  deficient,  but  who  was  able  wMim  to 

"  distinguish  nor  to  recollect  many  of  the  pttmitive  oslottrs  when 

shown  to  him." — <*  The  organ  is  reported  to  be  decideify  d^/tcieiU 

in  this  gentleman's  head."    Mr  James  Milne  is  next  mentioned 

as  possessing  acute  vision,  but  being  incapable  of  distinguish- 
ing some  colours.—-**  As  to  the  different  colours,  he  knows 

**  blues  and  yeUows  certainly  ;  but  he  cannot  distinguish  browns^ 
^'  graens,  ana  reds.  He  never  mistakes  black  and  white  objects; 
''  be  disiingaishes  easily  between  a  black  and  a  blue,  and  is  abb 
'^  even  to  tell  whether  a  bkck  be  a  good  or  a  bad  one.  In  the 
^  rainbow  he  perceives  only  the  yellow  and  the  blue  distinctly ;  he 
**  sees  that  there  are  other  shades  or  tints  in  it,  but  what  they  are 
^  he  cannot  distinguidi,  and  is  quite  unable  to  name  them."—*'  A 
««  mask  of  Mr  Milne  is  sold  in  the  shops,  and  in  it  the  oi^^ans  of 
^  Form,  Size,  and  Constructiveness,  are  well  developed;  while  that 
''  of  colouring  is  decidedly  deficient,  there  being  a  depiessiott  in  the 
^  past  eonesponding  to  this  organ,  into  which  liie  pomt  of  the  fin« 
"  ger  &lls  on  pasung  it  along.  As  a  contrast,  the  reader  may  com« 
**  rare  it  with  the  masks  of  Mr  David  Wilkie,  Mr  Haydon,  Mr 
^  i)ouglas,  or  Mr  Williams,  all  eminent  painters,  and,  as  the  organ 
^  is  lane  in  these  masks,  a  very  marked  diArenee  will  be  peroep* 
"  tible." 

After  some  farther  remarks  to  the  same  effect,  your  arti^ 

cle  on  Beauty  in  the  Encyclopsedia  is  adverted  to,  and  the 

passage  is  quoted  in  which  you  state,  *'  that  colour  is  in  aU 

^'  cases  absolutelv  indifferent  to  the  eye/*  and  that  "  if  all  these  co. 
"  lours  were  iairlv  arranged  on  a  plam  board,  according  to  the  most 
^*  rigid  mles  of  this  supposed  harmony,  nobody  but  the  author  of 
the  theory  would  peroeive  the  smallest  beauty  in  the  exhiUtion, 
or  be  the  least  offended  by  reversing  their  collocation/'   The  Sya* 

tern  then  proceeds,  '*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  organ  of 

''  colouring  in  Mr  JeflreVs  head  is  actually  depressed  ;  and  it  ap* 
'*  pears  that,  in  the  usual  manner  of  metaphysical  writers,  he  has 
"  oanceived  his  own  feelings  to  be  an  infidliUe  standard  of  those  of 
**  human  nature  in  general.  It  is  qvite  tme  that  the  eye  is  aXBocU 
*'  ed  onlv  by  the  degrees  of  light;  but  by  this  expression  the  nund  is 
**  here  obviously  meant  The  author,  when  sneaking  in  the  next 
**  sentence  of  the  pnnt,  draws  no  distinction  netween  the  powem 
"  of  the  mind  and  those  of  the  eye.  Those  individoals,  then,  whose 
"  cases  I  have  cited,  and  who  cannot  distinguish  dark-brown  from 
^  scarlet  buff  from  orange,  or  violet  from  pink,  woold  probably 
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subscribe  to  Mr.  JeAey's  potitions.  Bat  other  jodividiud^  twk 
as  Wilkle  and  Haydon,  have  an  intense  sensibility  to  shades  of 
every  hue  and  of  every  degree ;  and  some  painters  have  assured 
me,  that  they  experience  a  very  decided  emotion  on  contemplat-i 
ing  colours,  independent  of  every  association ;  and  declare  thi^t 
they  perceive  harmony^  congruity,  and  incong^ity  in  their  ar- 
*f  iaii|;ements,  eren  on  a  plain  boua,  as  oertaiBlT  ana  distincdy  as 
''  they  disUngttish  hamony  and  disooid  \m.  8Qona."«-^F.  Ml. 

This  passage  formed  the  whole  original  subject  of  control 
versy ;  and  I  beg  to  remark,  that  the  organ  of  colouring  is 
not  stated  to  be  absolutely  wanting  in  your  head,  but  mere- 
ly to  be  *<  depressed,^  that  is  to  say,  deficient  in  comparison 
with  the  development  of  the  same  orgaa  in  the  heads  of  the 
painters.  My  whole  proposition,  then,  was,  that  unless  you 
had  been  deficient  to  a  conuderable  extent  in  the  organ  <^ 
colouring,  you  could  not  have  denied  direct  beauty  in  co- 
lours, and  harmony  and  discord  in  their  arrangements. 

In  answer  to  this  you  stated  in  No  88  of  the  Review, 

*'  Firsts  that  he  (the  author  of  the  article  Beauty)  has  a  remark- 
'^  ably  fine  and  exact  perception  of  colours,  so  as  to  be  able  to  matdi 
*'  then  from  memory  with  precision." 

In  reply,  I  beg  to  observe,  that  in  the  System  of  Phreno^ 
logy,  p.  d77j  it  is  said,  that  **  pxs€Sftion  if  ike  laweei  degree 

**  of  activity  of  the  knowing  and  reflecting  ftculties ;  and  if  no  idea 
''  b  formed  when  the  oUect  is  nreBented,  the  individual  is  det^Me 
"  of  the  power  of  manifesting  toe  faculty^  whose  function  is  to  perv 
**  ceive  objects  of  that  kind.  Thus,  when  tones  are  produced^  he 
**  who  cannot  perceive  the  melody  of  them  ib  destitute  of  the  power 
"  of  maaifestiog  the  [fiMmlty  of  tune.— When  a  coloured  object  is 
"  presented,  and  the  individual  cannot  peroeive,  so  as  to  distingikish 
**  the  shades^  he  is  deetUuie  of  the  power  of  manifesting  the  fiwulty 
''  of  ookmr." 

It  was  never  asserted  that  you  are  destitute  of  the  power 
bt  manifesting  the  faculty  of  colouring ;  and  it  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  doctrine  here  laid  down,  that  you  should  be 
able  to  perceive  differences  of  hues  although  the  organ  be 
^  depressed^**  the  act  of  perception  being  the  lowest  degree 
of  activity  of  the  faculty.  You  say,  however^  that  you 
"  match  colours  firom  memory  with  precision  ;^  and  this  also 
is  not  at  variance  with  the  organ  being  depressed  ;  for  me^ 
mory  is  said  to  *'  imply  a  new  conception  of  impressioDs  pre* 
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fF  vknidgr  xtcifcrecl^  attended  with,  ibe  idea  of  nut  iivae,  and  ooqm^- 
'^  ouBoesB  of  their  former  existence  ;  and  it  follows  the  order  of  the 
'^  events  as  the?  happened  in  nature.  Each  organ  will  enable  the 
F^mitidio  recoil  the  tmpreuione  which  k  atJh-H  received."  P.  $93. 

It  is 'mentioned  ifiat  perception  is  the  lowest  and  memory  a 

liigber  degree  of  ai^tivity  of  the  knowing  and  >ieficatiiig  fn- 

culties^Aiid  flome  eaooo  are  cited  in  whieh  perception  was  en- 

jciycd>«bttt  iiot  memory.  *^  Mr  Sioane  perceives  the  differences 

^^  of  shades  when  they  are  pr^ented  to  his  eyes,  but  has  so  "little  of 
''  the  organ  of  colouring  that  he  does  n^t  recollect  so  as  to  be  able  to 
^  name  them  separately.'*      I  have  compared  the  masks  of  Mr 

feloane'*s  forehead,  of  your's,  and  of  the  painters,  Haydon, 

bouglas,  and  Audubon,  and  find  the  organ  in  Mr  Sloane^s 

mask  considerably  deficient,  in  yours  also  deficient,  but  not 

so  much  so,  while  in  die  painters  it  is  large  and  elevated. 

The  painters,  as  I  have  said,  assured  me  that  they  enjoj 
direct  pleasure  from  perceiving  colours,  and  distinguish  har- 
mony and  discord  in  their  arrangement,  and  I  attributed  this 
power  to  their  large  development  of  the  organ.  The  real 
question  then  is, — ^Do  you  enjoy  this  high  degree  of  the  fa- 
^Ityi  or  do  you  not  1 

It  appeajred  to  me  that  your  expressions  in  No  88  of  the 
Aeview  veere  calculated  to  convey  the  idea,  that  you  did.  pos- 
sess this  high  endowment.     You  say/  that  the  Reviewer 

*'  spends  more  time  than  most  people  in  gazing  on  bright  flowers 
^'  and  peacocks'  necks,  and  wondering,  he  hopes  imieeently,  what 
'^  can  oe  t^e  cau9^.qf  his  ^qjfmenf^" 

Tbia  looks  very  Kke  direct  pleasure^  independent  of  asso* 
ciation,  from  viewing  colours ;  and  if  this  were  the  real  psy- 
chological fact,  then,  we  should  be  presented  with  a  '^  de- 
pressed^ organ  performing  the  high  funj;^tioDS  assigned  ta  an 
elevated  one,  and  of  course  Phrenology  would  be  at  fault. 
My  object  in  contrasting  the  passage  in  the  article  Beauty 
with  the  statements  in  the  Review  was  to  induce  you,  if  pos* 
sible,  to.  speak  a  little  more  explicitly  on  the  extent  of  your 
jpower  of  perceiving  colours.  You  have  done  so  ia  the  note 
to  No  89,  and,  with  all  deference,  I  think  that  the  Phreno- 
lopsts  have  now  your  own  authority  for  saying,  that  the  de« 


gtefof  j&xt  mental  peMepiiod  is  in  exad  iisom^MBewith' 
tte  fiiz^  fif  the  orgaa  IB  your  head. 

.  la  No  flOtyott  no  hngep  «^  wonder  ^jhskt  oftn  be..th6'aMi9# 
^rof  ^Kur  cDJojinent  in  gasmg  on  bright  iburem-and'  pou 
■^  fiadfiBT  nfteltt.''  You  ^pUc^Iy  iwiii^ttn,  that  the  beauty 
of  all  eolours  <<  depeodB  M^irdy  en  ih0aiB6eiejlieiUr  uMi 

'^  .irladi  they  ate  coouMkAi  and  vhileil »  adtaiMca  4bai  eivtaiii 

covhioatioDs  will  generally  excUe  the  same  aasociaUons  in  thoea 
wbo  are  devoted  to  the  same  pursuits,  it  is  denied  that  these  are 
^  ttther  UDirerMil  or  unvarying^  or  that  the  feeling  they  tindoafated- 
^'  Jy  esKite  can  e?er  be  refened  to  the  orgaQie  action  of  the  eolouraA 
**  light  on  the  sense."  You  add^  *'  that^  when  it  was  said  that  a>- 
''  lours  were  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  eye,  nothing  else  was  br 
^  ooald  be  meant*,  than  that  their  beauty  did  noi  arise  from  4rt 
"  physical  effect  of  the  coloured  rays  on  th^  oi^p,  but  from  the 
''  associations  to  which  that  and  aljf  the  other  undeniable^  beauty 
''  hi  the  universe  was  then  referred."  And  again,  *'  The  theory 
"  IB,  that  oc^oufB  are  betiutiful,  not  la  coasequeaee  of  the  mere  oi^ 
'*  ganio  operation  of  their  physical  qualities  on  the  eye,  but  in  con# 
'^  sequence  of  their  habitual  association  with  certain  simple  emotions 
'^  or  mental  qualities,  of  which  they  remind  us  in  a  great  variety  of 
f'  «aya»  >  Thus  Blue,  lor  example,  is  said  to  be  beautifioj,  becauseH 
*'  \m  the  colour  of  the  ueqloudeid  sky ; — Qreep,  because  it  is  that  of 
'*  vernal  woods  and  summer  meadows  ;•— and  Red,  because  it  ren 
*'  minds  us  of  the  season  of  roses,  or  of  ^e  blushes  of  youth  and  in^ 
'^  uiKsence.'*  ,       .        •• 

From  this  Btatement,  it  obvimisly  Mlowa,  tiiat  when  yod 
gaise  on  bright  flowere  and  peacocks^  neoks,  you  m^  not  de- 
lighted by  the  eolouia  thameelvee  of  these  objeetSy  ^ut  thst 
your  mind  pasaee  away  from  them,  and  dweUs  on  ^*  certain 
**  simple  emotioae  or  mental  quaHttes,  of  which  they  t^mind 
^  yea  in  a  great  variety  of  waya*^  Thus,  the  red  of  the  rose 
k  nothing  to  ye«  ae  a  mere  ootour^— 4t  does  not^  for  one  iil- 
eiabt^  detain  yonr  nMBd  on.ife^^as  a  lovely  ob)ect^-*4l  makes 
no  gvatefial  <*>organie  impres«Mm  on  your  sense,^— -but  is 
pleasing  merely  because  it  reraiuds  you  of  the  teason  in  whibh 
TtL  is  produced,  or  of  the  blushes  of  youth  imd  imioeenee  f 
tihe  blue  of  the  peaoock^s  neek,  again,  as  mere  Uue,  has  no 
attiuctions;  but  is  beautifbl  io  yoult  mind  bnly  because  it 
eseilfes  the  reeoUeotion-  of  '*  the  uneldrided  sky<^ 
•'Th^  peihters  ahieady^  alluded  4o,  in^hM^  the  organ  is 


laijge^'iitaftef.Cbat  all  this  ia  the  very  c^poate  of  Ae  soutees 
of  their  pleasure  from  colours ;  and  affirm,  that  tb^  enjoj^ 
tk^€Ct  agreeable  uapramoii  from  tbcaoj  altiiigetlier  indepen- 
dent of  a3a9ciation.  Some  of  them  ha¥e  added^  that  the  tary 
droamfitance  of  your  prefSerring  bright  flowers  and  peacdcks^ 
aiodiSy  indieatea  a  weak  perception  of  colours,  because  a 
stkong  stiinulus  appears  nquisite  to  excite  it.  Ttis  iafcvrfMe; 
they  say,  is  rendered  still  more  certain  by  the  fact  that,  ac- 
cording ,to  your  own  statement,  even  these  striking  objects 
dojiot  detain  your  mind  a  moment  on  themselves,  but  serve 
tinlj  to  usher  in  extraneous  emotions.  These  two  circum- 
stances accordingly  coincide  in  the  completest  manner  wkb  a 
<*  depressed^  organ. 

Suppose  a  theorist  were  tp  assert^  that  there  is  no  direct 
beauty  in  melody,  and  no  harmony  and  discord  between  dif- 
ferent sounds,  but  that  nevertheleito  he  perceives  great  beauty 
in  music,  and  enjoys  much  delight  in  hearing  a  performance 
oh  the  bugle,  or  bass^um ;  and  suppose  that  we  proeeeded 
to  ask  him  what  could  be  the  source  of  his  delight,  and  that 
be  were  to  answer,  *<  Oh,  the  notes  themselves  give  me  no 
**  pleasure,  but  the  bugle  reminds  me  of  the  splendid  and 
<<  eleMQt  unifcnns,  the  wilvinir  plumes,  the  finely-formed  and 
**  bigh<>sinrited  horses  of  the  lancers ;  and  the  bass^drum  re- 
^  caDs  the  summer  evening  parade,  with  the  lovdineta  of 
^<  earth  ai\d  sky  in  that  deligbtfiil  aeason^  and  all  the  faaei- 
1<  Mtiona  of  female  beauty  and  feshion  that  animate  and  adorn 
^<  the  Scene,  and  hence  muffl^c  ^vea  me  tbe  l^gh^.gralififsa* 
*<  tipn  1"^  If  swb  a  statement  were  made,  who,  that  ekyoys  a 
sensibility  to  music,  would  not  say,  that  FtiiemliDgy  would 
be  ^Jhult,  if  .such  a  man  were  not  d^eient  in  the  oKgan^if 
TiMia-  .  The  individw4  pupposed  would  never  dwell  lor  a 
moment  on  the.notes  of  th^  bugle,  or  the  time  of  the  dnmaa 
tb^se  to  him  would  be  mere  sounds  exciting  in  his  mind  ideaa 
of  the  lanoera  and  the  parade ;  which  otgects  alope  would  be 
the  real  sources  of  his  enjoyment  and  /causes  of  bis  adasirfi- 
tion.    This  case  is  an  exact  parallel  to  yours.    Colottrs  are 
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to  jdn  Bbthlng  in  dvemielTes ;  they  onl j  touch  ft  tmn  df  ex- 
triBaeemobons,  in  wlneh  yotnr  whole  gratification  is  founded. 
It  wooid  be  ft  deaded  objection  to  Phrenologj,  therefore,  )f 
in  >your  head  the  organ  of  colouring  were  in  any  other  condi- 
tion dian  "  depressed.^ 

The  second  topic  adverted  to  yoii  in  ]rour  note,  is  thb 
Welshman's  organ  of  Language.  The  subject  of  contro- 
versy here  was  the  following :-— <<  A  Welshman  in  St  Tho- 

''  mas's  HoqUtil  had  received  a  omstderable  injury  of  the  head, 
'^  but  from  which  he  ultimately  recovered,  and  when  he  became 
convalescent,  spoke  a  language  which  no  one  about  him  could 
eomprAcnd/*   It  turned  out  that  he  had  recovered  the  uae  of  the 

Welsh  language  which  he  had  learned  in  his  youth,  but,  ow- 
ing to  long  disuse,  had  subsequently  forgotten.  After  dting 
the  jcase,  you  proceeded  in  the  Review  as  follows  :-—<<  The 

phenomenon  is  explained  by  supposing  that  a  part  of  the  organ  of 
laaguage  was  injured,  and  that  the  effects  of  tnis  injurv  were,  1st, 
to  desire^  for  the  time  that  part  of  the  machinery  wnich  aerv^ 
fbr  the  recollection  of  English  words,  and,  2d,  to  restore  to  a  ser- 
<'  viceable  state  that  part  which  hkd  been  originally  used  for  recol- 
*'  lecting  Welsh  ones,  but  had  long  been  so  much  rusted  and  decay- 
'^  ed  as  to  be  quite  unfit  for  service.  These  are  not  metaphors  emr 
''  ploged  to  assist  our  conception  of  an  obscure  Jact,  or  to  give  a 
*'  Bmi  of  coketfiHce  to  a  siranme  wkOeMeiUj  thev  are  dkged  by  the 
''  Phrenologists  as  serious  anSlk^al  iifuihs,ji^ordiiig  a  pUm  ami 
*'  satisfactory  explanation  of  a  very  extraordinary  oapArrence" 

My  remark  on  this  passage  was  the  following :— -^^  Now^ 
"  would  any  mortal  believe  that  every  word  of  these  explanations 
"  and.  statements  is  a  ficlkm  of  your  own,  gratuitously  put  into  ^ 
**  mouths  of  the  Phrenologists,  apparently  for  no  purpose  but  to  af- 
ford 'scope  for  ridicule  ?  Not  only  are  there  no  sucn  assertions  or 
expositions  in  my  work,  but  there  is  nothing  approaching  to  them.** 

You  now  admit  that  the  passage  disowned  by  me  was  not 

intended  to  be  ^ven  as  my  statement,  but  that  the  ideas  in 

it  were  merriy  imputed  "  inferences  from^  my  book.    With 

this  esplftuation  of  your  intentions  I  am  perfectly  satisfied, 

and  moet  readily  apquit  you  of  any  purpose  of  mbrepreseti- 

tation;  but  I  beg  to  make  a  few  observations  *<  on  the 

**  soundness  of  the  inferences  or  deductions  by  which  you  at- 

<'  tempt  to  fasten  down  these  propositions  on  the  Phrenolo. 

"  gists-'* 
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In  pi^  8  of  the  System  of  Phrenology  (the  book  ycm 

were  Teviewing),  it  is  stated  ^at  one  set  of  philosophers  ha^e 

taught  that  the  miod  is  .a  mere  condbimA;ion  of  matter,  and 
epmFoored  lo  explain  its  faactioos  by.  supposed  tttfAsaiflsi  b^ih 

tions  in  its  parts ;  but  this  course  of  proceedinfi;  is  equally  errone- 
ous as  the  other ;  and  the  only  legitimate  and  philosophical  me- " 
thed  of'  inrestigation  is  that  whidi  is  pursued  oyr  Phrenoio|ist8, 
namely^  ohs^rvifm^  the  laws  which  regfdate  the  union  qflhemeni^ 
''  and  corporeal  parts  of  many  without  pbetendino  to  disco- 
"  TEB  THB  B88BNCE  OB  modus  Operandi  of  eitheb." 

It  has  beeh  my  endeavour,  in  the  whole  of  my  writings, 

to  keep  this  principle  in  view ;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  bavp^ 

ing  attempted,  in  any  instance,  to  explain  the  mode  cf  ope^ 

ration  of  the  organs  in  manifesting  the  mental  faoultiea. 

This  being  the  case,  I  appeal  to  every  intelligent  mim, 

whether  your  commentary  was  a  legitimate  deduction  from 

the  case,*  on  my  principles. 

You  inform  the  Phrenologists  that  you  **  part  with  them^ 
*'  not  only  in  peace,  but  in  amity ;"  and  also^  that  "  if  we  find,  a^ 
"  the  ena  of  a  few  more  years,  that  the  science  is  still  known  by 
''  name  among  persons  of  sense,  we  may  think  it  our  duty  to  lo^ 
^''  once  more  into  itspretensions,  and  give  ourselves  another  change 
''  of  coqversion/'    Were  I  disposed  to  be  critical,  I  mijght  perhaps 

allege^  that  this  W(  seoitenoe  indica^s  s  latent  .suspicion 
that,  after  all,  you  have  not  succeeded  in  demolishing  Phre- 
nology, to  the  satisfaction  even  of  your  own  judgment ;  and 
that  it  may  be  quite  as  creditable  to  be  found,  hereafiter 
among  its  fiiends  as  beading  the  luckless  column  of  names 
destined  to  an  unhappy  immortality  as  its  opponents.  But 
I  waive  all  such  sinister  interpretations,  and  sipcerely  r^joiee 
in  the  announcement  of  a  resolution  so  truly  libecal  aqd  phi- 
losophical That  Phrenology^  like  every  real  sd^noe^  *^  will 
^^  fUmrish  in  immortal  youth,^  is,  with  me,  not  matter  pf 
doubt,  but  of  certain  qntipipation*  Could  the  kind  wiiih^ 
of  the  Phrenologists  procure  for  you  a  life  as  lon^  ^^goroui^ 

I  ■      I  »— *in  ■>!> I       fi       I       ■!      m I*      i»p       ■■■■      III       iniiii^   f»«»i 

*  YoD  say  tlist  it  is  not  mentioBed  in  my  work  that  Ah  case  is  quoted  ftom 
•D  oppoDcnt ;  Init  the  auUioritj  is  given  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  page,  in  these 
words :— *'  Tupper*8  Inquiry  into  GaH's  System,  p.  33/'— and  cvexy  one  con- 
versant with  Phrenology  knows  that  Tupper  is  an  opponent. 


TQ  JiHiuiQis.  JSSKwr,.jEra^  *  5161 

ajDd.gIqKiQQ8»  wawnito  thb  (Miteeei)  dteirBenewiksiioe  vodkd 
t^uiliiil  ^tft.  JQJI 10;  beatoiriog  ob  society. ao  nob  a. Won;,  but 
although  this  is  beyond  their  power^  a  humblev  hcpe  smj  he 
jBPtertaJPfed  fi^A  sinc»iely  do  they  cherisb  it*^bat  you  may 
Uve  tOidisplay  tftill  grealec  wit>  elbqueoce,  and  ingeniiity^  in 
dei^libpe^of  tbeir  caus^i^  thwr  you  bave  exhibited  in  oppesiBg 
«U  1^  aii  covdialityf  then,  I  coneJUde  the  present  contra* 
versy,  and  trust  tJbi^>  when  next  I  shall  resume  the  pen  in 
i^^(9renis«  to  youi  it  shall  be  to  announce  ibat-F-Mr  Jsftey 
is  at  Ijeiigth  a  Fhreoologpst 

1  ha^e  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Qxb.  CoiSBX.  . 
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LE*na  FROM  THB  HONOURABLE  D.  G.  HALLYBCTRTON 

TO  GEOftGE  LVbN,  ESa 

•      '  .  ,"  •   •  •     • 

'Battifburtoh  House,  Monday  Evening, 
January  29, 1827. 
Mt-  DEA»  Snt, 
Having  understood  Itom  yourself  and  others  of  my  friends, 
mettbers  of  the  Phrenological  Society,  that  casts  from  certain 
bdMs  which  I  biougbt  from  Italy  might  be  an  acceptable 
present,  I  now  beg  leave  to  send  them,  and  to  request  thai 
you  wyi,  in  my  name,  solicit  the  Society  to  make  these  casts 
welcome  to  thehr  already  valuftble  collection.  I  hope  I  am 
myself  too  much  of  a  Phrenologist  not  to  know,  that  acca- 

*      *       *  *  ^ 

rate  copies  of  any  heads,  whose  manifestations  of  character 
are  matter  of  notoriety  or  of  well-attested  history,  are  truly 
valuable.  The  questhm  then  will  immediately  arise.  Are 
these  busts  faithful  representatires  of  the  men  whose  names 
they  bear  ?    They  are  fac-siniiles  of  my  copies  \ti  marble, 

2 


LETT£E  FBOM-  TUX  HOV.  I><  O.  KAILYBURTON 

tabd  aajrmeiit  wUdi  nmy  bdoag  to  tbem  as  coifi  is  due  t5 
Mr  Baflcter,.  figufe-maber  in  Edinburgh,  irho  oeftaUy  sparedl 
no  pama  to  do  diem  wall. 

My  casta,  agwn,  mte  acaurate  copias  of  tbe  ofig^nd  busts 
now  in  Italy,  and  u|xni  tbcse  I  must  bqr  leave  to  oake  a 
feir  lemarks.  Maobael  Angelo  and  the  poet  Ariostofiottrish* 
ed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  li?«i  a  good 
WBj  down  in  the  sixteenth.  The  busts  are  the  reoogniaed 
and  w&U*aiithentiBated  portndts  of  those  great  nen,  and  wane 
probably  executed  not  loi^  before  the  year  1540*  At  tUs 
period,  as  is  well  known,  the  arts  of  painting,  aeulpture^  and 
axchitacture  had,  in  Italy,  leacbed  the  Mghaet  piant  of  per- 
fection,  and  were  attended  with  tbe  highest  rewards.  6a^ 
lileo  lived  nearly  a  century  later ;  this  bust,  too,  passes  cur- 
rent in  Tuscany  as  the  original  portrait  of  their  favourite 
philosopher.  Upon  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  queatioa  aa 
to  the  ideniify  of  all  the  three.  Their  resemblance  to  the 
originals  may  probably  be  trusted  to  a  great  degree  of  ac- 
cural^, so  fiur  as  the  foreheads  and  posterior  parts  of  the  head 
are  concerned.  The  other  parts  must,  no  dsubt,  be  reomed 
with  due  allowance  for  the  carelessness  of  artists  who  were 
not  Phrenologists.  I  may  remark  here,  that  all  the  observ* 
ations  which  occur  in  the  larger  French  work  of  Drs  Oall 
and  Spursheim,  and  which  have  been  repealed  in  later  pnb- 
lioations,  respecting  the  IdeaU^  of  Arioste^  the^/brmn^, 
cofistruciHiff^  and  generally  ariiei  head  of  Buonarotti,  and 
the  expended,  philosophic  front  of  Gkdileo,  have  been  sug- 
gested by  busts  which,  like  mine,  are  derived  from  the  pro* 
iaijfpea  now  in  Florence.  I  bdieve  that  the  original  bust  of 
Ariosto  being  of  a  colossal  siae  was  to  make  it  suitdile  to  its 
rituaUon  on  his  monument  in  the  town  of  Fertanu  I  sua* 
pect  it  is  in  (xne  sense  not  (»riginal,  but  had  been  copied  fiEoeoi 
a  bust  (^  tbe  poet  taken  during  his  life,  andcf  the  natund 
size.    So  mudi  for  these  modem  Italians. 

We  may  now  ascend  through  ages  of  darkness  and  bar* 
barism  to  the  days  of  Cicero  and  of  Csesar.    Everybody 


knows^  4hil  dutingBerenil  oenturieaof  thai  period,  the  woiks. 
of  Gfecaaa  and  Boman  art  wefe  expoaed  to  the  rdestroyidg^ 
piopennties  of  Groths  and  other  barbarians^  and  oocarimiallyy 
it  la  said,  of  nuidireatetf  seal  in  oartwa  oonvarta  to  Chrialiaii- 
ity ;  fer  at  one  fame  the  diurdi  of  Bone  had  nob  leaaned  ko 
cberisb  the  fine  arta  m  uiefiil  aoeeasariot  to  her  pomp  toad 
ciraaBiitaDbe.  The  fioeft  works  of  acuiptiire  were,  tiberai 
fiire,  litenally  trodden  under  foot.  The  hUioty  of  every  stl^ 
toe,  I  suppoae,  widumt  eacoeplion,  had  been  lost,  and.tradi* 
tion,  so  rife  in  other  matters  withio  the  jurisdiction  of  Bomi^ 
was  here  silent. 

It  waa  not  earHer,  I  beKere,  than  llie  thirteenth  or  fqtew 
ttienth  oentory,  that  die  remaina  of  aneient  art  began  to  'be 
considered  as  objects  of  curiosity  and  instruction,  and,  with  a 
growing  spirit  of  veneratbn,  to  be  excavated  from  among  the 
rubbish  of  andent  Boae  and  of  other  Boman  cities.  The 
reviiral  of  letters  and  of  the  fine  arts  naturally  brought  alo^ 
with  tbem  a  body  of  men  called  antiquaries,  who  ever  since 
Imtc  been  sufficiently  munerous  every  where,  but  in  Boitte 
Imva  saperabouoded. 

Many  of  the  Italian  and  Germanioo-Italian  antiquarian^ 
howevier,  have  been  persons  of  veiyconsidendble  leatmn|;,  of 
Ipeat  ingenuily,  of  indefktigable  research,  and,  withal^  of 
wiadtdeni  CombaihwnesSj  to  give  a  aeat  to  their  investigationai 
How  fitf  the  pare  love  of  truth  in  these  as  in  other  eoatv^* 
vertiea.bas  borne  sway,  we  shall  not  presume  to  inquires 
>  Yon  will  at  once  peroeive,  that  the  claims  of  every  aiatue; 
tiost,  fce.  becomes  a  question  of  circumstantial  evidence,  and  in 
theoonrta  of  antiquity  at  Borne,  as  in  othor  oooits  in  other 
eomitries,  there  are  always  jden^  of  counsel  to  plead  the 
eanseiboth  of  plaintiff  and  defendant.  The  discovery  of  aa 
eqmstrian  statue^  in  past  times,  has  always  been  felt  in  Bomt 
aa  aa  eceni  /  the  discovay  of  a  contineBt  could  scarcely  huve 
loused  into  greater  activity  the  organs  of  Wonder,  Venera^ 
tion,  lUid  Aoquiritiveoess;  a  simple  statue^  a  bust,  a  fingei^ 
or  a  toey—4ill  these  pcoduce  thw  proportional  .'d^^rees  of  «n- 
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taitBt  and  of  exdtmdnt  in  the  circles  of  the  tntiquaries. 
Tbe  appearance  of  a  man  at  the  present  time  in  WestminBtte 
Hall,  or  in  the  Parliament  House,  claiming  some  great  estatei 
through  a  kmg  and  pueaiing  line  of  feudal  aneestors,  may  be 
taken  as  lio  unfair  illustnition  of  the  interest  which  has  been 
tecited  in  modem  Rome  by  a  peoe  of  marUe,  claiimng  right 
to  occupy,  under  some  well-known  name,  a  niche  in  the  halls 
ef  the  Vatican  er  the  Capitcd.  The  result,  howeverv  of  all 
tids  is,  that  in  most  caass  the  truth  is  cidier  attsoned  or  ap^ 
pvoitimafeed ;  though  it  woiild  be  tdo  much  to  say  that  iii 
Rome,  as  in  Great  Britain,  mistakes  have  not  been  commit* 
ted,  and  that  men  of  marble  as  writ  as  men  of  fiesh  hhve 
not  sometimes  got  into  places  where  they  had  no  right  to 
ba 

Adverting  now  to  tbe  portraits  of  Cesar  and  of  Cioeroj^ 
which  wiD  shordy  be  upon  your  table,  it  certainly  is  not  in 
my  power  to  explain  all  the  links  in  the  chain  of  evideboe  by 
whidi  they  have  been  recognised  as  genuine  representatives 
of  those  great  men.  I  can  only  say  that  they  are  rccoved 
as  such,  after  passing  the  sort  of  ordeal  I  have  attempted  td 
deeenbe^ 

The  Csdsar  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  any  cF  tbe  pub^ 
lie  museums  in  Rome.  The  family  to  whom  it  has  belonged 
ttnce  it  was  deterrSy  have  not  been  poor  enough,  or  patriotic 
enough,  to  part  with  it ;  but  it  is  the  most  esteemed  bust  of 
the  dictator  now  in  Rome.  Camucdni,  their  best  modem 
historical  painter,  (and  at  all  events  an  excdlent  Judge  of 
lectures),  took  it  as  his  model,  in  a  jHcture  of  Csesar  faUi'n^ 
under  the  band  of  his  assasuns  at  the  foot  of  Pompeys  statua 
Besides  the  general  evidence  in  favour  of  thb  bust^  from  its  e». 
Mntial  reeemblance  to  other  busts  of  Caesar,  (especially  one  in 
the  Fldirence  gallery),  and  to  the  head  on  several  of  his  ooi«% 
I  have  beien  struck  by  one  or  two  coincidences,  not  altogether 
trifling  in  a  matter  of  this  sort.  Sfuetonius  (the  only  author, 
I  believe,  who  says  a  word  about  the  person  of  Julius  Ceasar), 
remarks,  *<  fuisse  traditur,  exeelsa  statura,  tsretibus  m^trtm 
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*<  ore  pMlo  frieiriore^'^  Nowy  in  die  Msti  the  proaoit^  Up 
it  quite  q[)paieDt.  Ag«iB>  a  flatfeier  16  said  to  have  remark- 
ed to  CteMur,  that  his  baidness,  uidUoe  diat  of  othera,  was  oo- 
Wred  by  bis  cmwB  of  laarels.  Nov.  a.  laurel-wreath  would 
by  no  meatls  have'  ooUoealed  the  baldnesa  of  CioerO^s  bead 
for  example';  biit'the  hair  in  that  of  Gassar  having  gone  off 
dbnut  the aiuationof  tbe organ  of  Wonder,  or  from  tfaat  to 
No  ilS)  would  be  ^eitictnally  covered  by  die  lauiel-crown. 

Aftck*  bll,'  doea  it  not  uppetj:^  that  the  artist  has  rather  ex« 
aggeralad  (eairicaio,  as  the  Ilalians  call  it,)  the  strongly^-mark- 
ed  lines  on  Csesa^s  bead  t  I  bertuniy  think  he  ha^  done  so  i 
5«t  it  is  impossible  to  kbk  at  this,  as  the  portrait.  o{  Caiua 
Julius  Osesaf,  without  ftelipg  convinced  that  the  erigmal 
must  bav^  had  the  wbole  superciliary  ridge  exttfaordioarily 
developed,  Mere  especially  the  oigan  of  Locality ;  and  surely 
if  liny  human  being  ever  had  the  peroqptton  of  localiues^ 
in  tbe  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  it  must  have  been  that  man, 
«*H^braciiig  probably  the  relative  bearings  of  every  princip^ 
plaoe  in  the  then  known  world-^«of  the  heavenly  bodies  also, 
in  a  degree  exceeded  by  few  of  his  day,  and  carrying  in 
bis  mind^s  eye,  we  need  not  doubt,  a  Vivid  image  of  every 
di8ti*kst  of  country  he  had  ever  looked,  upon.  Now  if  any  of 
our  ahtiiArenblogizinff  philotophers  could  only  prove  Ibat 
Jtilius  Ctesar  had  not  upon  his  skull  those  prominences  which 
we  fiay  do  indicate  the  organs  of  Leoality,  he  would  give  a 
harder  blow  to  the  science  than  any  I  haTC  yet  heard  of  its 
receiving.  I  b^  farth^  to  direct  the  attention  of  tbe  Society, 
to  the  extraordinary  development,  for  two  inches  above  each 
ear,  more  espedally  the  right  one;  next  to  the  reflecting 
organs;  to  ideality^  which  I  think  are  larger  than  .one 
would  suppose  on  first  looking  at  the  bust ;  lastly,  Love  of 
Approbation  must  have  been  viet'^  large  ih  Caesar's  head»-^ 
Row  is  it  on  the  bust  ?«^But,  as  we  faav^  remarked,  this  is  a 
part  of  the  head  on  which  tbe  fidelity  of  artists  herdtofor^ 
must  not  be.  implicitly  trusted. 

As  to  the  bust  of  Cicero^  it  is  the  most  esteemed  of  any  in 
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Ilalj ;  it  dlfSH'8  consklerBUy  from  another,  which  is  the  ori* 
l^al  of  all  those  we  haire  been  afloustomed  to  aee  in  this 
country,  and  appears  to  have  been  executed  at  a  laler  period 
of  Cioero^s  life.    The  original  of  that  now  on  your  taUe.is 
one  of  about  100  busts  and  wobAb  in  the  hall  of  the  phikiao* 
phers  in  the  Musenm  of  the  CapkoL    This  head  of  CioeiD, 
together  with  those  of  Socrates,  Ariatides,  Pindar^  and  Xb» 
mosdienesy  are  the  most  valued  of  any  in  the  above  cx)Uei>- 
tion.    For  some  reason  which  we  cannot  exactly  tdil,  this 
bust  of  Cicero  is  above  the  siae  of  life*    I  beg  leave  to  make 
only  a  very  few  remailLs  upon  it :— 4Dicero,  libs  hia  great  con* 
temporary,  appears  to  hove  been  bald-headed;  but,  as  I  bipre 
bef<Nre  remarked,  at  a  different  part  of  the  head,  the  artist 
iippears  to  have  marked  distinctly  the  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  hfur  and  the  bald  crown.    Now,  in  doing  this,  .fai# 
attention  must  have  been  directed  more  particularly  to  the 
curvature  of  the  meaal  line,  than  if  the  whole  coronal  sur^ 
face  had  been  covered  with  hmr;  for  very  often  the  sigii 
alone  cannot  distinguish  between  a  Une  <^  hair  and  a  line  Of 
skull.    We  may  therefore  conclude,  with  little  chance  of- er- 
ror, that  Cicero^s  head  was,  as  it  is  marked  in  the  bust^  very 
ftilly  developed  at  the  organ  of  Veneration.  This  surdy  agreet 
with  all  we  kiiow  of  his  charaoterw— Had  there  been  a  mark- 
ed depression,  or  even  flatness,  at  that  point  of  the  head,  we 
should  have  said,  **  This  cannot  be  the  head  of  Cicero.^  The 
next  remarkable  pecufiarity  is  the  very  large  development  of 
Causality,  the  comparative  smaUne&9  of  No  32,  and  again  t|ie 
expansion  at  Ideality. 

I  have  called  it  No  82,  but  will  not  give  it  a  name;  Where 
such  men  as  Dr  Spurzheim  and  Mr  Scott  all  at  variance, 
it  might  be  presumptuous  to  decide  between  them,  more, 
espedally  without  fuUy  stating  one^s  reasons.  Be  it,  there* 
fore,  an  intellectual  faculty,  whose  function  b  to  seize  the  mi< 
nute  shades  of  difference  in  things,  or  be  it,  as  Dr  Spurzheim 
thinks,  a  eenHmeni  which  he  thinks  good  to  denominate  byi 
the  word  MirOvfvlmee^  must  for  the  present  pass  sub  eUentio. 
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Whatever  it  be,  it  is  clear,  thai  if  we  put  aoy  faith  in  this  bust 
of  Cicero,  the  organ  was  relatively  small  in  his  bead ;— per- 
haps the  artist  may  here  have  exaggerated  a  little,— perhaps 
the  depression  might  not  have  been  quite  so  great  as  be  re- 
presents it,  yet  it  must  have  existed.  No  artist  of  any  note 
would  have  made  such  a  mistake  as  this,  or  invented  such  a 
form,  in  a  prominent  situation,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  part^ 
and  a  most  important  part,,  of  the  cotirUenance.  I  for  one,' 
thereforej^  must  believe  that,  this  peculiarity  really  existed  in 
the  head  of  Cicero ;  and  ia  proportion  as  one  believes,  this, 
will  it  be  interesting,  by  a  reference  to  Iiis  writinfl;8,  to  detect 
what  faculty  was  really  wanting,  or  comparatively,  small^^  in 
hia  mental  constitution.  Was  it  an  intellectual  faculty ;  that, 
for  instance,  of  a  nice  perception  of  differences  in  law,  in  mo* 
ralsy  or  in  questions  of  policy  ?  or  was  it,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  faculty  formerly  called  Wit,  and  dow  denominated  Mirth- 
fulness  by  Dr  Spurzheim,  which  was  really  not  among  the  high- 
er endowments  bestowed  upon  this  great  man  ?  I  shall  beg 
to  leave  this  question  for  my  own .  future  consideration,  and 
that  of  any  other  person  who  may  feel  interested  in  it ;,  and, 
whatever  may  be  the  result,  I  am  sure  that  every  member  of 
the  Society  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking,  that  in  this  way 
only  can  such  questions  be  settled,  and  that  the  comparison 
of  cerebral  development  with  mental  manifestations,  as  it  has 
been  the  path  leading  to  all  the  great  discoveries  in  Phreno- 
Ingy*  nanst  be  that  which,  when  further  prosecuted,  can  alone 
lead  to  its  improvement  and  perfection. 

Yours,  my  dear  Sir, 

Most  faithfully, 

D.  6.  Hallitbubton. 


Vol.  IV.— No  XIV. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

PHRENOLOGICAL  EXPERIMENT. 
{Communicated  by  Dr  EUioison  of  London,) 

SiB)— I  have  the  honour  to  belong  to  a  Literary  Society  in 
{his  place,  the  members  of  which  are  much  divided  on  the 
subject  of  Phrenology.  In  a  late  debate,  I  ventured  to  as- 
^rt,  that  if  a  skull  was  forwarded  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Society  of  which  you  are  the  distinguished  President,  I  had 
no  doubt  they  would  be  able  to  detail  the  character  of  the  in- 
dividual to  whom  it  belonged.  It  was  agreed  that  I  should 
do  so  by  this  day^s  coach.  I  have  directed  to  you  the  skull 
df  a  person  with  whose  previous  history  they  are  acquainted. 

May  I  beg  you  to  submit  the  said  skull  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Society,  and  to  favour  me  with  the  opinion  they 
enterfidn  of  its  development.  On  receiving  the  same  I  shall 
in  return  forward  you  the  history  of  the  subject  to  whom  the 
skull  belonged.  The  Society  is  at  liberty  to  take  a  cast  of 
the  skull,— I  beg  the  original  may  be  returned  to  me.  Re- 
questing your  indulgence  for  an  intrusion  which  has  the  pro- 
motion of  the  science  for  its  only  object,  I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

A.R. 

Chatham^  January  6, 1827. 
Dr  Elliotson,  President  of  the  London 
Phrenologicai  Sodety. 


To  A.  R.J  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Chatham. 

Sib, — I  exhibited  the  skull,  with  which  you  favoured  me, 
to  the  London  Phrenolo^cal  Society  at  their  last  meeting, 
and  we  were  all  perfectly  agreed  upon  the  character  of  its 
ori^nal  possessor.  The  Society,  however,  never  delivers  a 
judgment  upon  character  on  any  phrenological  p<nnt ;  but. 
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when  an  opution  is  desired,  leaves  any  member,  or  private  in- 
4ividual  uriio  niay  think  proper,  to  da  so. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  deoeased  was  of  sound  nund.; 
.but  to  be  accurate,  we  siKiuld  likewise  know  how  far  he  had 
been  educated,  and  whether  his  eonstitution  was  active  or  in<- 
dolent  .  .  > 

•  IgDoeanit  .of-  these  particulars,  I  should  say,  that  he  was  a 
jooan  of  .exsessiveiy  slnmg  .passioii8,r«-thfll  these  were  £ir  m 
xiverbalance  foi!  his  intelleet,-^that  he  was  prone  to^gteai  vid- 
ience^  but  bynomeoM  couragtouSf^^xYiBX,  he  was  ewtrefudgf 
.aawtipua  und  sl^  and. fond  of.^/^iig|w*-his  sexual  dedres 
jaust  have  been  strong,  but  his  love  of(^bpring'  very  remark* 
able.  I  can  discover  no  good  quality  about  him,  except  the 
laVe  ef  his  children,  if  be  had  any.  The  most  striking  intel^ 
lechud  quality  in  him,  I  should  think,  was  his  wiL  This 
must  have  been  not  .only  great,  but  probably  of  a  dry  cast 
He  m^t  also  have  been  a  good  mimic. 
I  have  the  honour  to  remain 

Your  obedient  bumble  servant, 

John  Euiotson. 
GrafUm  JSUreei,  Lmdmy  JmnMry  %%  1827. 


To  Dr  EllioUm. 

Chatham^  February  3,  I8S7.  • 
SiE,<«— I  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  99dx 
ultimo,  and  much  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  forward  my 
notes  of  the  individual  whose  skuQ  you  did  me  the  favour  to 
examine,  at  the  date  you  requested;  they  will,  however, 
reach  you  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  can  assure  you,  that  your  explanation  of  his 
diaracter  is  sinffularb/  correct  in  every  particular,  affording  a 
new  and  powerful  proof  of  the  truth  of  Phrenology. 

There  are,  however,  some  gentlemen  unable  to  overturn 
the  facts  of  the  case,  who  now  turn  round  and  say,  that'be^ 
tween  the  period  of  receiving  my  communication  (6th  January 
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last)  anid  your  answer,  tliere  was  aaiple  time  for  yoa  to  iri^ 
quire  and  find  out  that  I  had  the  medical  charge  of  the  cob^ 
viets  ai  this  place;  that  you  wOuld  naturally  suppose  ihat 
this  was  the  skull  of  a  fidon,  and  that  you  o6«ld  not  err  fnueh 
if  you  ventured  to  assign  to  his  character  all  the  baser  pas- 
sions.  There  is  only  one  mode  of  replying  to  such  opponents, 
namely,  by  a  straight-forward  question  and  answer  between  us. 
And,  j8r9#,  until  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  had  you  any  know- 
ledge of  my  public  pioSBssional  employm^it  f  Seoomdiy^  Is 
your  detail  of  this  felony's  character  drawn  sdely  and  entirely 
from  the  shape  of  the  skull  ?  Thirdly^  Had  you  any  previ- 
ous information  whatever  as  to  his  put  life,  habits,  or  edi»- 
cation? 

The  answer  which  I  anticipate  to  these  questions  will,  I 
doubt  not,  afford  us  matter  of  triumph. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obliged  servant, 

A.IU 

I  beg  the  favour  of  an  early  answer.  The  lower  jaw-bone 
was  not  in  the  box.  I  am  in  hopes  to  be  able  to  present  the 
skull  to  the  P.  S. ;  it  had  better,  therefore,  not  be  lost. 


To  A.  jB.,  Eiq* 

S1B9— -I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  drew  my  conclusions  as  to 
tbe  cbatacter  of  the  individual  widy  from  the  siee  of  the  va- 
fious  parts  of  the  skull,  and  that,  up  to  the  moment  of  receiv- 
ing your  l^ter  yesterday,  I  was  totally  uninformed  respecting 
him,  and  indeed  respecting  yourself,  except  that  it  appeared 
firm  your  letter  and  your  card  that  your  name  was  R.,  and 
that  you  were  a  surgeon  at  Chatham.  I  was  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  convicts  at  Chatham,  and  had  had  no  communi- 
cation ^tb  any  person  upon  «ny  particular  in  the  matter,  nor 
indeed  conadered  any  circumstance  for  an  instant,  except  the 
diahMster  of  the  skull. 
The  debiy  in  retumiog  both  it  and  my  answer  arose  fvom 
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the  oirctiflirtaiice  of  the  box  arriving  the  day  after  the  meet- 
ing or  our  PhreDologieal  Society,  to  vhich  you  requested  me 
to  show  the  skull,  so  that  a  fortnight  elapsed  before  I  could 
execute  your  wishes ;  and  when  I  did  so,  of  a  member  re- 
questing  the  loan  of  it  to  make  a  cast,  and  detaining  it  nearly 
a  fbrtnigfat.  But  for  this  I  would  have  returned  it  the  same 
day ;  Ibr  an  examination  of  five  minutes  would  have  been  am- 
ply  suffident  to  enable  me  to  draw  the  conclusions  I  sent  you. 

The  suggestion,  that  I  had  gained  some  knowledge  private- 
ly of  the  individual,  or  had  taken  a  hint  from  any  drcum- 
stanoe  whatever,  might  have  annoyed  me  were  I  not  unknown 
to  the  gentleman,  were  I  not  conscious  of  detesting  every 
spedes  of  duplidty,  and  were  there  not  something  irresistibly 
laughable  in  seeing  the  plain  facts  of  Phrenology  give  one  such 
power  as  to  produce  an  astonishment  in  the  minds  of  those  ig- 
norant of  them,  not  disdmilar  from  that  which  a  little  chemical 
or  physical  knowledge  excited  in  times  of  darkness.  In  those 
days  the  power  of  knowledge  was  ascribed  to  the  devil ;  at 
the  present  time,  such  agency  being  universally  disbelieved, 
the  manifestatbn  of  power  is  pronounced  a  deception.  The 
Phrenologist,  conscious  of  the  truth,  views  the  incredulity  of 
the  world  as  a  correct  meftsure  of  the  magnitude  of  his  science. 

Some  gentlemen  do  not  believe  I  could  have  drawit  so  cor- 
rect a  character  from  examining  the  skull ;  but  they  will 
cease  to  wonder,  if  they  find  that  they  themselves  can  with 
|)erfeet  eaae  do  exactly  the  'converse— pronounce  upon  the 
dze  of  the  various  parts  of  the  skull  from  their  knowledge  of 
the  individual.  If  they  know  the  individual  to  have  been 
prone  tP  acts  of  violence,  they  may  assert,  that  the  skull 
should  be  very  large  at  the  organs  of  Destructiveness ;  if  very 
cautioiM,  very  large  at  the  organs  of  Cautiousness ;  if  very 
fond  of  ^hildrW)  very  large  at  the  organs  of  Philoprogenitive* 
ness,  &c.  In  Mr  O.  Combers  excellent  Elements  qffhreno^ 
ipgjf^  the  average  measurement  of  twenty  heads  in  several 
points  is  given.  The  average  breadth  at  Destructiveness  Is 
5f|  tiiciits ;  at  Cautiousness  ^^  indies ;  die  average  length 
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fnm  the  meatus  auditorius  externus  to  PhiloprogettHivetiess 
^  inches.  These  were  taken  from  heads  ccnuered  letAth  hUe^ 
gumenUy  and,  moreover^  above  the  common  average,  becanae 
among  these  twenty  were'  several  large  heads,  and  not  oDe 
«inalL  Yet  similar  measuran^ts  on  this  bare  skuU  wiU^e 
found,  5}— 5|-*4?. 

Allow  me  earnestly  to  recommend  to  the  members  of 
your  Society  Gaira  Fanctions  du  Cerveau.  It  is  worth  all 
the  other  works  on  Phrenology  together,  and  full  of  splendid 
truths  for  the  metaphysician,  th^  medalist,  and  the  legislator^ 
no  less  than  for  the  physician  and  the  physiologist. 
I  have  the  honour  to  remain 

Your  obedient  humble  servant^ 

John  Elliotsoi^. 

Grafton  Street,  Londoji,  Febriuiry  8,  1827. 

P.  S.  You  will  oblige  me  by  sending,  with  the  histo^'y  of 
the  individual,  a  copy  of  my  former  letter,  as  it  was  hastily 
written,  and  I  have  no  notes  of  it.  The  lower  jaw  was  for- 
gotten, but  is  safe. 


Jccount  qfjJ,  L. 

L  ■  was  received  into  the  Dolphin  ocwvicU 
hulk  at  Chatham  in  February  1$S4,  fvospi.  C-  c^  under 
sentence  of  transportation  ficNr  life.  He  was  in  person  tall 
imd  athletic,  with  a  fine  ereet  carriage,,  and  a  stem  uatmijijU 
ing  countenance.  He  was  born  of  respectable  pareiits  ait 
^-^— )  and  all  his  relations  were  of  tjie  class  of.  yeomoau 
His  education,  however,  was  limited  to  reading  and  wntiog^ 
Purii^  his  early  life  be  evinced  an  ardent  attachiaeilt  to 
every  qpedes  of  vulgar  sensual  enjoymoit ;  the  alehouse,  gtnes 
of  chance,  and  particularly  oock-fightii^ :  of  this  worst  speeief 
of  gambling  he  was  for  years  the  noted  and  weU*known  sup* 
porter.  He  was  also  an  active  poacher,  but  only  <^'  that 
class  denominated  hare-panyers  or  snarers.    At  the.  peiiod 
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mi  manhood  bis  friends,  in  the  )i6pe  of  refbrmation,  placed 
him  in  a  small  fann.    The  vicious  habits  of  a  previously  had 
life,  however,  were  not  to  be  thrown  off  in  a  moment, 
nor  was  the  monotony  of  fanning  calculated  to  efface  the 
viTid  impreasions  of  a  dissipated  youth,    bn  the  contrary, 
being  now  his  own  master,  his  first  conmderation  was  how 
diegr  could  be  extended.    Accordingly,  he  is  reported  at  this 
period  to  halve  sunk  lower  in  the  paths  of  depravity,  and  to 
have  formed  an  intimacy  with  persons  which  gave  a  perma- 
nent and  deeper  shade  to  his  character.   Living  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  most  extenave  sdl-works  in  the  kingdom,  he  with 
theaa  resolved  on  the  formatioti  of  a  band  of  smugglers  for  the 
plunder  of  that  article,  and  the  sale  of  it  throughout  Cheshire, 
Liancashire,  and  North  Wales.    Under  this  man^s  direction 
and  command,  they  pursued  this  occupation  for  a  long  time 
without  the  sufferers  being  able  to  detect  them ;  and  even 
when  he  became  suspected  by  th^  police  and  excise,  he  cori- 
tinned  to  elude  tihieir  vigilance  tHI,  the  duties  being  removed. 
It  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  contraband  commerce. 

If,  at  the  age  of  twettty,  he  did  not  return  to  the  paths  of 
lectitude,  it  might  have  been  expedited  that  maturer  yeai^ 
and  the  influence  of  a  wife  and  children  would  have  quieted 
his  evil  habits ;  but,  diese  strengthetked  with  time  and  by  long 
nidulgeace,  he  was  now  as  restiess  as  at  the  moment  of  their 
ifst  impulse.  With  some  of  the  remains  of  his  fermer  as- 
aociatts,  therefore,  he  now  commenced  plundering  of  grain, 
>i--en  article  not  easily  identified  if  once  fmrly  removed  from 
tbe  piiemises.  This  was  sometimes  carried  to  his  own  fiurm, 
(which,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  he  still  held  at  the  time  of 
hik  coDvietion,)  and  sometunes  direet  to  -  the  market^jdaoe. 
In  tUs  aeAu^ous  scheme,  however,  he  was  soon  detected;'  In 
all  attempt  to  plunder  a  neighbouring  farmer,  his  gang  were 
surprised ;  they  fled  to  the  road,  where  he  was  in  waiting 
with  thar  horses,  and  all  escaped,  except  himself  and  one 
companion.    They  were  tried  and  sentenced  to  death ;  but 
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ivhich  seDtenoe  was  tdtimatdy  tnuumuted  into  tMu^iutB^dtm 
for  life. 

Such  are  the  geoeral  features  in  the  lustory  of  a  eun  wlio 
was  distinguished  by  the  familiar  mcknameof  Jiscfc  Turfm: 
and  in  contemplati^  the  variety  of  scenes,  and  the  tuny 
singular  adventures  into  which  it  must  have  thrown  him,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  extreme  re|^t.that  we  are  not  in  poft. 
session  of  the  knowledge  of  n^any  particular  aets  committed 
by  him.  Using  his  gang  as  servants  to  bis  will,  he  man  fre- 
quently directed  than  acted  with  them.  The  disposal  of  his 
spoil  being  his  chief  concern,  he  had  often  distant  jounieys  to 
perform  in  order  to  arrange  with  the  purehasors ;  so  -^t, 
though  the  connexion  between  them  was  close  and  intimate 
still  it  had  on  his  part  much  mystery  attached  to  it  This  be 
maintained  even  at  the  bar  of  justice,  and  though,  after  his 
conviction,  an  hundred  guineas  were  offered  him  for  a  detail 
of  the  adventures  of  his  life,  he  rgected  the  bribe  with  soom. 
After  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced,  he  was  seised  with 
an  alarming  iUness,  which  continued  for  five  months^  and 
being  apparently  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  he  still  kept  the 
same  reserve  as  to  the  minute  details  of  his  life.  On  his  re- 
covery he  was  removed  to  the  convict-hulk  with  the  view  of 
being  conveyed  to  New  South- Wales,  but  his  age  being 
deemed  too  advanced  for  the  voyage,  he  was  detained  to  la- 
bour at  the  public  works.  Here  he  was  orderly,  obedient, 
and  respectful  to  his  superiors ;  but  towards  hi^  fellow-prison- 
ers  he  was,  with  one  exoeption,  reserved,  keeping  them  at  an 
immeasurable  distance.  In  May,  1826,  his  infirmities  in- 
iqreasing  on  him,  he  was  removed  to  the  hospital-ship.  Htoe^ 
by  an  unvarying  system  of  kindness,  the  stateliness  of  his 
mind  unbent  so  as  to  induce  him  to  exercise  mcHfe  familiarity; 
still,  however,  with  the  same  guarded  avowal  as  to  faoti^ 
with  the  following  solitary  exceptions  :-— 

«t  though  he  had  led  a  lawless  lije,  he  had  never 
lurder. 
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ftdfyf  That  by  his  wife  he  had  «ght  children ;  that  he  had 
aba  a  natural  Bon  in  North  Wales,  and  he  had  kept  several 
women  ia  different  parts,  and  at  dU^erent  tiifies,  up  to  the  pe- 
riod of  his.  apprehension. 

To  this  scanty  detail  of  facts  it  only  remsons  to  add,  the 
manifestations  of  character  he  exhibited  after  he  had  become 
familiar  with  the  patients  of  the  hospital. 

In  the  jvrai  places  he  exhibited  a  severe  sarcastic  wit  at 
the  expense  of  those  around  him.  The  manners  and  lan- 
guage of  the  kind  and  benevdent  clergyman  who  officiates  at 
the  hospital  were  the  frequent  subjects  of  his  mimickiy. 

In  ike  eecond  place^  he  exhibited  a  strong  attachment  to 
his  children.  He  frequently  spoke  of  them  in  the  most  affec- 
tionate manner,  and  made  his  last  moments  respectable  by 
directing  them  to  the  disposal  of  his  property  among  them.  ' 

In  the  third  ptace,  he  possessed  a  firm  disbelief  in  the 
existence  of  a  Deity  and  of  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  pu- 
nishment, and  sank  into  eternity  avowing  his  dbbelief. 

Chatham^  February  14, 1827.  A.  R. 


To  Dr  Ettiotson. 


Sib,— At  the  meeting  of  the  Rochester  Literary  Club,  the 
enclosed  resolutions  were  (on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Dr 
Joynes,)  unanimously  adopted,  and,  by  thm  direction,  I  have 
the  honour  to  forward  you  the  same.  Permit  me  to  add  the 
high  gratification  I  feel  in  being  intrusted  with  the  present 
communication.  With  great  personal  esteem, 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir^ 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

A.  R. 
Cfiatham^  February  20, 1827. 


Sfi6  KEBVE  OF  ANOTHBK  SENSE-^ 

r 

^  Mesohaims  passed  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Roc^e^ter  Literwy 
Cluby  ftM  on  Thwrsday^  Fehruary  IS,  \99n. 

Mr  B.  having  introduced  the.  subject  of  Phrenology,  by  an 
interesting  correspondence  between  himself  and  Dr  ElUotson, 
the  President  of  the  London  Phrenological  Society,  upon  the 
skull  of  J.  L.,  it  was  continued  by  other  members  till  the 
usual  hour  of  adjournment,  when  the  following  resolutions 
were  passed  unanimously  :— - 

1*^,  That  the  character  given  of  L.  by  Dr  Elliotson,  from 
the  inspection  of  the  skull,  corresponds  so  exactly  with  his 
history,  that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  coincidence  as 
the  effect  of  chance,  but  that  it  is  an  instance  which,  if  sup- 
ported by  many  others,  affords  a  strong  foundation  for  the 
truth  of  Phrenology. 

2rf,  That  a  copy  of  the  above  resolution  be  forwarded  to 
Dr  Elliotson,  with  the  thanks  of  the  Club  for  his  communi- 
cation, and  that  Mr  R.  be  requested  to  transmit  the  same. 

H.  P.  Secretary* 


ARTICLE  VII. 

r 

ADDITIONAL  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  A  SENSE 
OF  EQPILIBEIUM  AS  A  PRIMITIVE  MENTAL  POWEB, 
DERIVED  FBOM  THE  CONSISTENCY  WHICH  OBTAINS 
BETWEEN  ITS  SUPPOSED  FUNCTIONS  AND  THE  BEr 
CENT  PHYSIOLOGICAL  DISCOVERIES  OF  MR  CHARLES 
BELL. 

Mil  CHAELES  Bell,  some  time  ago,  established  by  demon- 
stration, that  two  nerves  of  diailinet  functions,  viz.  mo^'on  and 
-^ling^  exist  in  the  same  sheath,  undistinguishable  in  sub- 
^  from  each  other  by  the  most  powerful  microscopic  aid. 
\kX  must  have  been  a  little  startling  to  the  objectors 
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who  allege^  thai  the  mental  organs  are  noi  disAngaiAtMe  m 
the  qiparently  bonK^eneoiis  mass  of  the  faraai ;  and  fioan 
this  contend  that  sudi  organs  cannol  exist  to  the  end  of  per- 
forming distinct  functions.*  Mr  Bdl  has  come  forward  agpis, 
and  bestowed  on  scienoe  another  boon  of  a  still  more  direct 
and  not  less  valuable  description,  namdiy,  a  demonstratiott, 
Aai,  acc&mpainyimg  the  nerves  qfmoikn  andJieUng^  (which 
are  in  one  sheath),  there  ie  a  diMnct  apparasku  cf  nervetj 
previously  confounded  toUh  these  nerves^  whose  Jvnction  ii  is 
to  inform  ihe  brain  of  the  state  of  the  muscular  frames  astd 
thereby  enable  ihe  amnud  to  regulate  its  muscular  coniraciUms 
or  motions  in  accordance  teith  the  mechanical  laws. 

He  announced  his  discovery  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Royal 
Sodety  of  London,  on  16th  February,  1820  ;-f'  and  it  is  of 
some  importance  to  observe,  that  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheiiki 
had  distinguished  a  special  faculty  for  weight,  momentum, 
consistency,  denaty,  hardness,  roughness,  &c.  many  years  be- 
fore, although  they  had  only  conjectured  its  organ,  Dr 
Spurzheim  in  his  English  work,  published  in  1815,  pointed- 
ly concludes,  that  the  perception  of  these  qualities  cannot  be 
attributed  to  the  sense  of  Touch  ;  and  repeats  the  same  doc- 
trine in  his  French  work  subsequently  published.  We  sub- 
mitted a  paper,  on  the  extenrion  of  the  function,  to  the  conri- 
deration  of  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  April, 
1824,  and  again  to  that  of  London  in  the  same  month.  It 
as  published  in  the  Phrenolo^cal  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  page  412. 
In  that  paper  we  endeavoured  to  show  that  no  animal  could 
exist  without  a  faculty  for  the  perception  of  equilibrium, 
thereby  it  adapts  its  motions  to  the  mechanical  laws  of  the 


*  The  Edinboigh  Review,  No  88^  makes  a  aheeUanchor  of  this  luckless  ob« 
jection,— -then  in  profound  non^information  of  Mr  Bell's  discoverj.  Mr  Combe, 
in  his  ^'  Letter,'*  mentions  the  discovery,  but  in  vun ;  for  the  objection  *^  of 
the  admitted  want  of  taij  perceptibU  organs  in  the  brain"  reappears  in  the  post- 
script  reply  in  No  89,  and  is  held  unremoved  and  unremoveable.  The  objec- 
tion itself  is  fuUy  discussed  in  Dr  A.  Combe's  answer  to  Dr  Barday,  publish- 
ed  in  the  Phrenological  Transactions  in  1623. 

t  PbiL  Txani.  Bajtl  Soc  ol  Lopdon  for  1826,  part  II.  p.  168. 


MS  NXETE  OF  AMOTHXB  SENSE— - 

-nimterial  world;  and  that  that  instmot  cpcratas  oonstaiidy  and 
independendj  of  Tetson ;  so  thtft  the  animal  "  is  never  per^ 
mnUted  iojbrgei  the  power  of  graviiaiion.'^  The  reptile 
,  creeps— the  fish  awimsH^the  lurd  flie»— 4he  quadruped  mns 
and  ieaps-^and  man  walks  erect  with  his  face  to  heaven,  by 
this  instinct^  nay  regulates  his  movements,  from  the  first  m#. 
ment  that  be  grasps  his  mother^s  finger,  or  shrinks  if  her  suf^ 
porting  arm  even  threatens  to  £eu1  under  his  inlEint  wdght,to 
the  most  energetic  applications  of  his  manly  prowess.  We 
noticed  also,  that  the  instinct  is  possessed  by  different  persons 
in  different  d^^rees,  and  we  adverted  to  the  plienomena  which 
attend  its  derangement,  as  intoxication,  &e. 

In  support  of  these  our  views,  Mr  fiell  states,  that  the 
sense  which  he  has  discovered  has  its  seat  somewhere  in  the 
bnun,  and  tells  us,  that  he  purposely  selected  the  nerves  which 
.  originate  in  that  great  organ.  Indeed  the  title  of  his  paper 
-is,  <'  On  the  Nervous  Circle  which  connects  the  Voluntary 
<<  Muscles  with  the  Brain.'**  After  reminding  the  Royal  So- 
dely  that,  in  his  former  papers  on  the  nerves,  be  had  demon- 
strated, by  the  composition  of  the  roots  of  the  nerves  of  bkk 
tion  and  feeling,  that  there  were  really  these  two  distinct 
nerves  in  one  sheath,  and  that  '*  but  for  that  discovery  we 

**  should  have  continued  to  tuppoie  that  .one  nerve  could  bsitow 
*'  the  Tery  different  properties  of  motion  and  tenaadon/'  he  aayi, 
''  But  bsTiDg  satiBfieu  myself  that  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  had 
*'  distinct  powers^  I  followed  up  the  columns  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
''  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  these  nerves  as  a  key« 
*'  I  examined  the  different  properties  of  the  nerves  of  theencephalon. 
*'  Here^  in  the  head,  the  nerves  arise  simply^  and  diverge  to  their 
*'  destinations  without  the  close  compact  or  union  which  the  spinal 
''  nerves  form ;  and  accordingly  the  anatomy  of  these  nerves  of  the 
''  brain  affords  satisfactory  proof  of  their  uses  or  functions.    I  am 


"  of  all  their  fibres ;  I  had  recourse,  therefore,  to  the  nerves  of  the 
"  head.    By  prosecuting  .those  inquiries  which  led  to  the  distinction 


*  This  exeeUent  description  of  the  instinct  is  given  by  the  Edinburgh  Re« 
Tiew  as  thcTsalon  why  it  concludes  that  then  Is  no  such  instinct ! 
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^<  of  ti»  diftowH  dnmof  nervtt,  I  Im»{m)  mnr  to  dembnstnite;— /^^ 
'^  ivA^re  nemef  qf  differaU  Junsiimu  take  their  onei%  mpart,  nud 
"  run  a  different  course,  two  nervee  muet  unite  in  the  muscles,  in 
''  order  to  perfect  the  rdations  betwiat  the  brain  and  these  muscles." 

Mr  Bell,  observing  that,  \?hen  he  cut  the  motor  nerve,*  or 
nerve  by  which  a  muscle  moved,  there  remained  yet  entire 
another  nerve  in  like  intimate  connexion  with  the  muscle,  al- 
though motion  was  lost,  it  occurred  to  him  to  inquire  what 
18  the  «i0e  of  the  nerve  that  remains  entire.  After  many  in- 
geiuous  trials,  he  found  in  the  lower  maxillary  nerve,  which 
goes  to  the  jaw,  a  muscular  nerve  clear  in  its  course,  so  that 
he  might  be  enabled  to  observe  what  sort  of  alliance  it  would 

form  in  its  ultimate  distribution  in  the  mu^Ie.  '^  If  aU 
'^  that  is  necessary  to  the  action  of  a  muscle  be  a  nerve  to  excite  to 
*'  contraction^  these  branches  should  have  been  unaccompanied ; 
"  but>  on  the  contrary^  I  founds  that  before  these  motor  nerves 
''  entered  the  several  muscles^  they  were  joined  by  branches  of  the 
"  nerves  which  came  through  the  Gassenan  ganglion,  and  which 
"  were  sensitive  nerves.t  1  found  the  same  result  on  traciag  motor 
^'  nerves  into  the  orbit^  and  that  the  seositive  division  of  the  fifth 
"  pair  of  nerves  was  transmitted' to  the  muscles  of  the  eye^  although 
'*  these  muscles  were  supplied  by  the  third,  fourlhi  and  sixth  nerves* 
"  A  circumstaDce  observed  in  minute  dissection  remained  nnexm 
plained.  When  motor  nerves  are  proceeding  to  several  muscles, 
Ih^  form  a  plexxis,  that  is,  an  interlacement,  and  exchange  of 
fibres  takes  place.  The  muscles  have  no  connexion  with  eadi 
other,  they  are  combined  by  the  nerves ;  but  these  nerves,  instead 
**  ei  passing  betwixt  the  muscles,  interchange  their  fibres  before 
"  tbeur  distribution  to  them,  and  by  this  means  combine  the  muscles 
into  dasses.  The  question,  therefore,  may  thus  be  stated:— 
Why  are  nerves,  whose  office  it  is  to  convey  sensation,  profusely 
*'  gifvn  to  nnisdes  in  addition  to  those  motor  nerves  which  are  given 
te  excite  their  motions  f  and  why  do  both  classes  of  muscular  nerves 
form  plexus  ?  To  solve  this  question,  we  must  determine  whether 
masdcs  have  any  other  purpose  to  serve  than  merely  to  contract 
Qnd^  the  impuiseof  the  motor  nerves :  for,  if  they  have  a  refiec-^ 
*^  <tve  influence,  and  if  thnr  condition  is  to  be  felt  or  perceived,  it 
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*  When  Mr  BeU  spealu  of  the  motor  nerve  as  distinct  from  the  nerve  whose 
ftinetion  he  has  just  ^^Kovered,  he  means  that  nerve  which,  to  the  senses,  forms 
one  nerve  with  the  nerve  of  feeling.  Strictly  speaking,  there  are  HMree  nerves  fur- 
nished to  each  musde,  two  being  in  one  sheath. 

f  To  prevent  mistake,  it  wiU  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  word  tentUivc  is  used 
here  in  the  extended  sense  of  conveying  a  scnsatioB,  be  it  what  it  naay,  to  the 
brain. 


S7ik  NEBV£  OF  AtKmiBMM,  0BN8E— 

'<  will  presently. appear  that  th^  mator  nenresare  net  eoHaUa  inter* 
**  nuncii  betwixt  than  and  the  semorium."    This  last  word  ia  not 

phrenologieal ;  bttt  Mr  Bell  means  by  it  the  perceptive  power 

of  the  brain,  and  we  will  not  quarrel  with  it.     The  following 

passage,  from  its  complete  accordance,  might  have  had  a  place 

in  our  paper  on  the  "  Instinct  of  Equilibrium  :^ — "  I  shall 

^'  first  inquire,  if  it  be  necessary  to  the  governance  of  the  muscular 
<'  frame,  that  there  be  a  consciousness  of  the  stale  or  degf^e  of  ac- 
''  tlon  of  the  roiMcles  ?  That  we  have  a  ^ens^ot  the  eonditkm  of  Iha 
"  muscles  appears  from  this,  that  we  feel  the  effects  of  over  ezer- 
*^  tion  and  weariness,  are  excruciated  by  spasms,  and  fed  the  irk« 
'*  somenesB  of  continued  position.  We  possum  a  power  of  fvehhing 
**  in  the  hand ;  what  is  this  iut  estitkating  the  tnuseular  Jirwef 
"  We  are  sensible  of  the  most  minute  changes  of  muscular  exertion^ 
^'  by  which  we  know  the  position  of  the  body  and  limbs  when  there 
"  is  no  other  means  of  knowledge  open  to  us.  If  a  rope-dancer 
measures  his  steps  by  the  eye,  yet,  on  the  either  hano,  a  blind 
man  can  balance  his  body.  In  standing,  walking,  and  runnings 
every  effort  of  the  voluntary  oower  which  gives  motion  to  the 
^  bodv  is  directed  by  a  sense  of  the  condition  of  the  muscles,  and 
'^  without  this  sense  we  could  not  regulate  their  actions."    In  other 

words,  without  an  instinct  or  faculty  we  could  not  «^§[A,-«* 

we  could  not  estiniate^)&rc^,«— we  could  not  fto/anrf  the  body, 

we  could  not  stand,  walk,  or  run,-— we  could  not  regulate  our 

muscular  actions ;  in  short,  in  the  words  of  our  own  paper, 

we  could  make  no  certain  exertion  of  animal  power. 

Mr  Bell  then  proceeds  to  show,  that  a  motor  oerve  is^nota 
conductor  towards  the  brain,  and  that  it,  therefore,  cannot 
perform  the  office  of  a  sensitive  nerve.  The  fact  is  certain, 
that  each  nerve  is  a  conductor  of  influence  in  one  dtreeHon 
only.  "  It  cannot,'*  says  Mr  Bell,  *<  act  both^om  and  to 
<^  the  sensorium.""  The  energy  proceeding  from  the  bndn 
tawards  the  fcnuscles  precludes  the  physical  probability  of  a 
reflex  influence  in  the  opposite  direction.  Water  itself  can- 
not flow  in  two  directions,  at  the  same  instant,  through  the 
same  tube.  Mr  Bell  ascertained  the  diflerent  uses  of  these 
two  nerves  of  a  muscle  by  alternately  irritating  and  cutting 
aoroee,  so  as  to  leave  the  matter  altogether  beyond  doubt  or 
error. 

Experiments  cannot  be  tried  on  the  living  human  subject 
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m  upod  the  unhappy  aninuila  that  fiiU  into  the  oalmty  un- 

meidfal  hands  of  a  Flourens  6r  a  Magendie ;  but  nature  ofbis 

the  required  proofs  by  exhiUting  cases  of  disease  ia  the  hu^ 

man  species ;  and  Mr  Bell  narrates  two  cases  in  which  the 

sensibility  of  the  eye  was  lost,  but  the  motion  preserved  :-^ 

"  A  patieilt  of  vine  faaTtng'^  by  a  tumour  pressing  the  nerves  of  the 
*^  orbit,  lost  the  sensibility  of  the  eye  and  eydids,  retained  the  mo- 
**  tion  of  the  eyelid  by  the  portio  dura  coming  round  externally, 
^  and  escaping  the  pressure  which  injured  the  other  nerves.  Here 
(^  the  course  of  sensilulity  backwards  to  the  bram  was  eat  off, 
''  while  the  course  of  volition  was  free  $  she  could  not  tell  whether 
^  the  eyelid  was  open  or  shut ;  but  being  asked  to  shut  the  eye  that 
f'was  already  closed,  she  acted  with  the  orbicular  muscle,  and 
*'  puckered  the  eyelids.  When  I  touched  the  eye,  there  was  no 
'*  winking,  because  the  sensitive  fifth  pair  had  lost  its  power^  al- 
^  though  she  could  command  the  motion  by  voluntary  exertion/' 

•  T^he  other  instance  Mr  Bell  thus  describes :— **  When  the 
''  eye  was  insensible^  touching  the  eye  gave  rise  to  a  flush  of  red- 
'^  ness  and  to  inflammation,  because  the  part  was  excited,  but  the 
^  muscles  were  not  called  into  action.  The  relations  which  connect 
'*  the  sensibility  of  the  eye  with  the  motions  of  the  eye  and  eyelid 
*^  are  establishea  in  the  roots  of  the  fifth  and  seventh,  in  the  biain  ; 
^  the  loss  of  function  of  the  fifth  nerve  therefore  interrupted  the 
•*  circle.*  Here  too  the  motor  nerve  of  the  eyelid  was  perfect,  and 
^  the  eydid  readily  acted  under  the  influence  of  the  will;  but  when 
**  the  eyelid  was  touched  or  pricked  it  communicated  no  lensa- 
**  tion." 

Mr  Bell  thus  draws  his  conclusion : — <<  Now  it  appears 
^  that  the  muscle  has  a  nerve  in  addition  to  the  motor  nerve,  which* 
'^  being  necessary  to  its  perfect  function,  equally  deserves  the  name. 
''  of  muscular.  This  nerve,  however,  has  no  direet  power  over  the 
^  muscle,  but  circuitously  through  the  brain  ;  and  by  exciting  sen- 
<<  sition,  it  may  become  the  cause  of  action.'^  He  adds,  in  italics, 
'^  Betfveen  the  brain  and  the  muscle  there  is  a  ndrcle  of  nerves;. 
**  one  nerve  conveys  the  influence  from  the  brain  to  the  muscle, 
**  another  gives  me  sense  of  the  condition  of  the  muscle  to  the 
**  brain.  If  the  circle  be  broken  by  the  divisk>n  of  the  motor  nerve,> 
''  motion  ceases;  if  it  be  broken  by  the  division  of  the  other  nerve,, 
"  there  is  no  longer  a  sense  of  the  condition  qf  the  muscle,  and, 
*•  therefore,  no  regulation  qfUs  activity.'* 


*  That  the  wend  etrcle  may  not  mislead,  we  may  state  that,  Uke  what  fa 
caUed  an  endless  chain,  it  means  the  unbroken  course  of  two  nerres^-^one  of 
them  from  the  muscle  to  the  brain,  and  the  other  back  from  the  brain  to  the 
muwle. 


via  NERVE  OF  AHOTRS^  SENSE—* 


Tins  dkcoverj  appears  to  us  to  embrace  doee  points. :-« 
FiBST.  Mr  Bell  has  disooTered,  that  in  the  animal  structure 
a  ^pec^JtmcHon^  previously  unknown  as  such^  "belongs  to  a 
varticular  [nebvm;  the  purpose  of  tehuA  is  io  comey  to  the 
brain^  or,  as  Mr  Bed  calls  it^  ^  sensonum^  in  Other  wordsy 
ike  mtful,  a  specific  impression  made  on  the  vdtuntary  mus" 
cuhr  frame.  This  amounts  to  a  demonstration  of  a  nerve, 
iuialogous  to  the  optic,  olfactory,  auditory,  gustatory,  and 
tactual  respectively ;  and,  therefore,  the  medium  of  another^ 
inlet  of  knowledge  from  the  material  world ;  in  a  word,  of  a 
sixth  sense,  of  which  the  muscular  frame  is  the  external  or- 
gan. Mr  Bell  denominates  the  specific  sensation  so  convey- 
ed,  '*^  a  sense  of  the  state  of  the  muscles  necessary  for  the  re^ 
*'  gulaHon  of  their  activity.*^  By  the  state  of  the  muscle  is 
here  meant  its  actual  degree  of  contraction,  in  relation  to  any 
mode  of  force  that  may  be  applied  to  it.  Mr  Bell  elsewhere^ 
calls  it  ^<  its  degree  of  action.**^ 

Secondly.  Both  by  direct  experiments  and  by  observing 
the  effects  of  disease  on  this  nerve,  and  on  the  nerve  of  mo- 
tion,  Mr  Bell  has  clearly  disHngtiished  the  new  nerve  and  the 
nerve  of  Motion  from  each  other ;  and,  moreover,  although 
the  nerve  of.  Feeling  or  Touch  is  in  the  same  sheath  with  the 
nerve  of  Motion,  he  has  demonstrated,  thai  this  new  sense  is 
Tiot  derived  from  ike  sense  of  Touch. 

Thirdly.  Besides  this  disAnction^  Mr  Bell  has  pointed 
out  a  cowneacion  between  the  nerves  of  this  new  sense  and' the 
nerves  of  Motion ;  which  connexion  affords  a  great  aid  to  his 
demonstration  of  the  use^  in  the  animal  economy,  of  the  new-^ 
ly-discovered  nervous  function,  which  use  is  the  regulation  of 
the  muscles*  action.  While  the  optic  nervej  the  auditory,' 
the  olfactory,  and  the  gustatory,  go  on  their  errand  to  the 
bnuh  unaccompanied  by  any  nervous  apparatus  of  a  reflex 
influence  back  from  the  brain  to  the  external  organs,  the  ^lew* 
^'distinguished  nerve  is  the  inseparable  companion  <f  ^ 
nerve  of  Motion.  The  tufo  nerves  Jbrm  a  Joint  apparatus  of 
connexion  between  the  muscle  and  the  brain. 
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We  B»  oi  onoe  the  beautiful  adaptotioii  0f  tlas  ammgo- 
ment  to  the  mechaiucal  relations  of  ilnimal  exiflteoce  ;  or,  as 
Mr  JBeli  calk  it,  the  reguktikm.di  moacukr  fdtoa  Themes. 
mgt  from,  without  which  is  carried  to  the  bnuu  by  the  optic, 
'Mmdxt€kj^  blfaototy,  and  gustatory  Berves,  respectivefyi  f^ 
,4ui^es  tio  imsw^.  These  are  passively^rec^ved  itnpresniOBS, 
isftd  do  not  eall  foi^  instant  action.  Bat  whtin  an  impresskifl) 
by  atiy  tnode  of  fbroe,  is  made  upon  a  musck^  or  suddenljf 
^eiiiies  to  be  made,  so  as  to  alter  the  state  of  action  of  that 
muscle,  nature  is  not  contented  with  the  bare  itnnouiicement 
of  that  fact  to  the  briun,  as  in  the  case  of  an  odour  at  a  fla- 
vour ;  some  muscular  action  is,  in  consequence,  called  £»*,  to 
suit  the  musdle  to  the  new  ciicmnstanoes,  and,  quicker  than 
Ibou^t,  the  itifluenoe  baa  sped  by  the  return  channel  of  tbe 
iiarvfe  of  motion^  and  tbe  obedient  muscle  has  contracted  or 
nellixed  in  the  degsee  required.  Of  course,  this  twofold 
nervous  conutiunlcation  belongs  to  the  voiuniarjf  mnsdes 
ftnly.  Aa  it  w^  not  necessary  that  the  automadc  motion 
of  the  heart,  stomach,  Sie.  should  be  under  the  command  of 
the  will,  these  viaoehi  are  not  piovided  ekbaf  with  nerves  td 
attnounce  the  stat^  or  with  oounter  nerircs  to  regulate  the 
•lotions  of  theit  musdes. 

We  luive  already  said,  that  tbe  founders  of  Phrenolqgy 
long  ago  distinguished,  metaphysically,  aJacuUi/  for  the  per- 
^ep^on  ot  mechamcal  resistimce,  and,  cranioIogicaUy,  oofijee^ 
tuied  the  whereabouts,-^for  that  was  allj^'-^of  an  organ  in  the 
bt{dn  for  that  faculty.  Here  we  are  called  upon  to  apply 
Mr  Bellas  discovery  to  th^  metaphysical,  not  to  their  crani- 
^gical  hypothesis.  Biit,  first,  we  must  introduce  into  this 
discussion  the  late  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  whose  very  name  is 
asaooiaftcd  with  sound  metaphysical  views.  He  too  oonduded, 
by  the  force  of  his  own  sagacity,  that  there  is  a  specific  fa* 
culty  for  the  perdeption  of  mechanical  resbtance.  We  do 
not  Se6  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  the  originality  of  Dr 
Brown^s  hypothesis,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  that  of  Doctors 
Gall  and  Spurzh^m,  on  the  other.     The  coincidence  is  at 
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.onoe  an  increaae  of  the  value  of  their  specuIatiiODSy  and  a  pioof 
of  a  ccH^geniality  of  iotellect  in  these  three  great  men.  Dr 
Brown''s  hypothesis,  however,  materially  improves  on  that  of 
Crall  and  Spurzheim ;  and  as  his  views,  not  only  in  so  far  as 
they  accompany,  but  in  so  far  as  they  go  beyond  theirs,  are 
established  to  be  just  by  the  discovery  of  Mr  Charles  BeU, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in.  conadering  Dr .  Browifs  theory  the 
profoundest  of  the  two ;  and  it  is  .delightful  to  see  the  lights 
of  an  assured  induction  confirming,  as  they- successively  shine 
forth,  the  anticipations.of  the  consdouinesM  of  this  the  pro- 
foundest philosopher  that  ever  worked  with  that  instmnieiit 
alone. 

While  Gall  and  Spurzheim  simply  concluded  that  there  is 
%JhcuJty  for  the  perception  of  resistance,  Dr  Brown^s  theoiy 
is  twofold,  first  that  the  faculty  is  a  spedfic  sensej  and,  se- 
condly, that  the  muscular  Jirame  is  the  external  Organ  of  that 
uiaite.  Apprehending  that  his  hearers  might,  from  habit,  re- 
turn to  the  old  notion,'  still  generally  prevalent,  that  toudi 
wiU  give  the  sensation. of  hardness,  roughness,  and  otHef 
modes  of  resistance,  he  impresses  the  doctrine  of  the-neW 
sense  on  their  minds  by  several  times  recurring  to  it  Hitt 
words,  in  one  lecture,*  are, — *<  The  feeling  of  reiwftme^  is,  I 

''  ocmceivey  to  be  ascribed^  not  to  oar  omn  of  touchy  bat  to  our 
''  muscular  frame,  to  which  I  have  already  more  than  ODce  directs 
''ed  your  atteation,  as  forming  a  distinct  organ  of  senses  the 
''  affeetioas  of  which,  'particularly  as  existing^  in  combination  with 
''  other  feelings,  and  modifying  our  judgments  cdDoerniog  theae^  (as 
"  in  the  case  of  distant  rision  for  example,)  are  not  less  important 
^  than  those  of  our  other  sensitive  organs.  The  sensations  criT  this 
''  class  are,  indeed,  in  common  circumstances,  so  obscure  as  to  be 
scarcely  heeded  or  remembered  by  us ;  but  there  is  probably  na 
contraction,  even  of  a  single  muscle,  which  is  not  attended  witk 
some  faint  degree  of  sensation  that  distinguishes  iijrom  the  con^ 
tractions  of  other  muscles,  or  from  other  degrees  ^  canArac^sofi. 
(fthe  same  muscle^** 

After  some  very  eloquent  and  beautiful  illustrations  of  hia 

theory,  by  what  Dr  Brown  colls  our  muscular  pleasures,  in« 

*  Biovn's  Lcctares,  voL  I.  p.  496» 
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dudif^  all  the  delights  of  motion  and  exerdse,  manifested  in 
the  bounding  bf  the  fawn  and  the  latnb,  the  ^frolics  of  the 
dog,  the  gwibols.of 

.  u  Tiie  playfal  cblldnn  jttst><  loose  from  school,''— 

Gontmsted  with  the  miseries  of  inaction  and  indolence  sufibted 
.by  those  who  are  '  i 

*^  Stretched  on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  chair*'-^  '  m 

$xxd  likewise  by  our  muscular  pains,  often  exquisite  from  fa<^ 

tigue  and  unchanged  position,  he  repeats,*   ^^  It  is  of  great 

''  importance  for  the  applicatioiis  whidi  we  ba?e  to  inake,'  that  you 
''should  be  fully  aware  that  our  muscular  frame  U  not  merely  a 
"  part  of  the  living  machinery  of  motion,  but  it  is  also  truly  an  or^ 
*' gan  of  sense  "  After  some  farther  ingenic^  ilkutratioD^  *  Dr 
Brown  concludes^  ''  The  feeling  of  resistance  then,  I  trust,  it  w31 
''  be  admitted,  and  consequently  of  hardness,  and  all  other  modes  (rf 
'"  roBistanoe,  is  a  husculab  and  not  a  tactual  feeling/* 

The  very  earnestness  with  which  Dr  Brown  presses  his 
Views,  proves  how  strongly  they  had  taken  hold  of  his  oWn 
-mind,  and  how  difficult  the  act  of  discrimination  tnvdved  in 
them  must  be  to  ordinary  intellects.  Would  that  he  had 
lived  to  apply  the  physiological  discovery  of  Mr  Bell,  which^ 
as  a  feat  of  physical,  is  only  equalled  by  his  own  effort 
'0f  metaphysical  discrimination  ;-(*— -to  see  the  keeves  physi- 
cally demonstrated  for  the  very  sense  which  he  metaphysi- 
cally distinguished  ;—*«iiid  yet  more,  to  see  the  musculae 
FRAME,  which  he  anticipated  as  the  sense's  external  organ,  by 
these  nerves  actually  connected  with  the  brain  !  No  term  short 
of  illasttious  suflBciently  characterizes  the  mind  which,  i^oiii 
itfi(Vy#n  unaided  perspicacity,  first  announced  such  a  hypothel 
ms  to  an '  unheeding,  if  not  opposing,  philosophical  world! 
Phrenologists  are  accused  of  irreverently  and  presumingly 
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t  Dr'BKMn,  al«hoa{^  hiinself  a  pliytlologlst,  eoncltided  it  hnpotHHe  tis 
distiogutth  nenres  of  other  sensations  from  the  oeryes  of  touch  with  which  thra 
are  intermingled.  Besides  resistance,  he  conjectures  that  heat  and  cold  are  ad- 
dreMed  to  a  sense  of  their  own.'^^Leeturet,  voL  I.  p.  486.  TMii,  Aom  manii^ 
festations  in  disease,  is  the  opinion  of  manjr  Phrenologists.  If  Mr  Bell  wi9 
point  out  the  neiye,  we  shall  really  ha^e  the  seven  senses. 
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Tufankig  down  (be  old  tttetaphymciatiB  \  yet  no  fi^ntAfldrft 
'Uive  better  apfMciated,  and  taken  i»oti&  deU^I  in  tnaldtig 
manifest  the  profound  contemplations  of  l)r  Bttowft* 

The  demonstration  of  a  sense  of  r^istance5  with  its  exter* 
taal  c»-gan  and  iu  berve^  although  motts  pce^  than  the  hy^ 
thesis  of  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  that  thefe  is  a  didtinetjQ^ 
culty  for  the  peroeptbn  of  remstanee,  comprehends  that  hypo- 
tbests ;  so  that  Mr  Bell's  disDovvry  completely  supports  both 
oonduftbns. 

But  that  discovery  goes  yet  farther. 

As  we  are  now  to  proceed  to  apply  the  new  nerve  to  our 
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own  hypothems,  namely,  that  there  is  an  instinel  ot  senat  of 
Bquilibrium  necessary  for  the  regulation  of  animal  move- 
hients,  we  shall  do  so  with  becoming  diffidence.  It  is  qiute 
obvious  how  that  speculatiDn  advances  upon^  while  it  includes 
that  of  Drs  6ali,  Spurzheim,  and  Brown.  It  seema  to  uShti 
a  ^mpse  of  the  purpose  of  Nature  in  ^vii^  the  animal  a-^e*- 
cific  sense  of  resistance ;  which  the  three  philosophers  aUuded 
to  have  left  an  unexplained  foot ;  it  sheds  some  light  on  thn  u$$ 
of  that  sense;  Resistance  and  counter-resistanee,  in  all  the 
varied  ways  in  which  force  is  appUed,  are  at  eonataat  work  in 
nature,  and  would  speedily  destroy  an  airimaU-eould  we  ow- 
ceive  it  existing  at  all—- which  either  had  no  sense  of  rerot* 
ance,  or  had  that  sense  only  as  a  sensation  without  a  power 
'  to  ac^  on  its  suggestions ;  in  other  words,  to  put  them  to  uae 
in  maintaining  its  proper  relation  to  the  mechanical  ^laWB  of 
matter.  We  conndered  every  variation  of  renstance  as  ehang- 
ing  that  state  of  equilibrium,  or  balance  of  force,  to  whicfa 
all  nature  tends.  We  farther  oonndered  the  equiUbriuiuief 
the  animal  body,  by  a  ready  adaptation  of  its  muscular  power 
to  the  vttiations  of  resistance  to  whidi  it  is  every  moment  ex- 
posed, a  primary  condition  of  animal  existence.  In  brief,  we 
eonduded,  that  the  animal  must  have  tu»  eadbwmeBts,  fitst^ 
an  instant  intimation  when  its  equilibrium  is  disturbed,  and, 
secondly^  ao  instant  impulse  to  exert  the  necessary  musoukr 
ibrce  to  restore  it.    Now  it  is  by  the  first  and  second  truths 
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dtflooMtraled  by  Mr  Bell,  namely,  th^lilbere  ar^  aenres  to  ii|ti^ 
Biate  to  the  brain  the  state  of  the  muscles,  and  that  these  nenretf 
«re  diattnet  from  the  nervestif  motion  and  touch,  that  tbe  anti- 
cipations of  Drs  Grall,«8purdieim,  and  Brown,  have  been  reaU 
ifled.  Bot  it  required  the  third  truth  which  he  has  borought 
to  iKglit,  m  addition  to  the  other  two^  to  confirm  the  theory  cf 
an  instiqet  or  faculty  of  EquilihriunL  Mr  Bell^  thhrd  trudr 
]#>  tbaft  the  new  nerves  and  the  nerves  of  motion,  altluMigh' 
distinct,  Bxei  both  bdbpensably  tequiate  to  connect  the  mosdec^ 
with  the  brain.  Now  this  is  pcedsely  the  iqpparatus  neoe88avy> 
for  an  insect;  which  imfilies  an  impulse  to  act  as  well  aa  $i 
capamty  to  leel  The  instinct  finr  food,  Dr  Poppe  o£  Co^ 
penlulgeti  haa  acutely  observed,  inchides  not  only  the  pain' 
of  hunger  but  its  cure;  and  the  new.bom  infant,  while* 
it  Ufffely  (ories  from  any  other  pain,  for  the  removal  of  which 
it  has  no  instinct,  has  at  ita  oommaad  a  complicated  hydiody* 
namic  operation,  in  the  act  of  sucking,  to  relieve  that  i^ieci^ 
fie  pafal  called  hunger.  In  like  manner,  a  sense  of  resistance 
would  bc^  and  end  i»  a  ihntless  passive  sensation,  wepe  the' 
Oforv^  anbaaning  it  unaccoinpaaied  by  the  nerves  of  motioD^) 
aft  (Jm  Means  of  aotiog  upon  that  sensation.  Mr  Bell  has  die.: 
covcaed  that  the  nerves  convey^  to  use  his  own  words,  ^<  ae^nse 
<<  of  tl^  stateof  the  muscles  neasaaaryjbr  the  regulation  oftimr 
^M^twHy*^  This  activity  is  dependent  on  the  operation  of  flie 
nevyea  of  motioOy  and  its  regulation  is  essentially  an  aminal  ink 
stiQrt:*  The  state  of  the  masde  is  the  degree  of  contr^K^tion 
witttoh  suite  it  to  the  mechanical  force  applied  to  it*  Thisrel»»  • 
tipn  perfected  is  another  word  for  equilibrium*  Now,  as  there  is 
often  fcodily  danger  in  disturbed  equilibrium,  nature  compds 
the  animal  to  preserve  that  muscular  balance  which  ia  essen* 
(ial  to  ita  safety,  by  rendering  the  disturbance  of  it  so  mtolerw. 
able  le  its  feelings^  aa  to  produce  an  instant  muscular  e£Ebrt 
fQr  ita  restoration.    Nature  has,  as  it  were,  established  an 


*  Military  Surgeoiu  obsexvc  a  differqnt  action  of  the  muscles  frora  different 
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appetite  for  equUibridii,  to  which  the  nerves  of  mottoii  are 
die  ready  ministers.  '   -<> 

.  Some  very  familiar  illustrations  will  make  this  imputo 
or  appetite  apparent.  Gravitation,,  of  all  the  modes  git 
£9l€e  or' resistance,  is  that,  with  which  the  muscles  of  animate' 
are,  or  try  to  be,  most  unceasingly  in  a  state  of  counter-remt- 
aoce  Gt  balance. .  A  sudden  change  m  this  balance,  by  an  in-* 
creased  operation  of  gravitation,  produces  a  feeling  which- the 
animal  cannot  for  one  instiEint  endure,  but  struggles,  that  is, 
makes  a  muscular  exertion  to  counteract  it.  .  If  a  horizontal 
piatformy  on  which  we  stand,  the  deck  of  a  ship  for  instance,* 
la  suddenly  sloped,.  o|ir  whole  muscular  frame  feels  the  ^ange 
of  our  relation  to-  gravitation,  and  we  will  instinctively  lie 
down,  and  hold.on,  as  the  szdlors  call  it,  by  every  possible  ap- 
plication, of  our  muscular  power.  If  the  indiscriminating' 
answer  is  riesorted  to,  that  we  scramble,  because  w«  knew  thai 
if{3Rre.do.  not.  we  shall  slide  over  into  the  seayor- obme 
vtQ]ently>agun8t.  the « opposite  rial,  we  would  reply^  that  a 
Utten,  a  few  days  old,  utterly  without  experience*  of  cbnse-' 
quences,  would  scramble  just  as  we  should.  Now  why  does 
not' a  kitten  fall  without  an  effort,  as  a  stone  would  ?  A  Miiid 
man,  or  a  man  blindfolded,  and  ignorant  where  he  was/wMld'^ 
also  scramble  as  the  platform  sloped ;  nay,  an  infant  shrinks,' 
and  extenda  its  arms  at  the  least  feeling  of  failure  in  its  tmt^' 
to.  support  it;  a  puppy  dog  is  tr^qoil  when  raised  in  the 
hands,  but  struggles  when  lowered.  In  such  instalnces  Teair 
of. consequences  is  out  of  the  question.  Nature  did'nbt  wait' 
for. that  tardy  safeguard,  but  estaUished  a  swifter  means  of 
safety,  by  giving  the  animal.an  uneksy  feeling  in  its  muscles, 
from  a  failure  of  its  balance,  and,at  the  same  time^  a  capacity 
and  impulse  instantly'to  make  an  exertion  to  remove  that  uh-'^ 
easy  feeling.  But  the .  descent,  moreover,  ^ay  be  perfectly 
safe  bs  to  consequences,  and  known  and  .confided  in  as  such ; 
for  example,  the  descent  in  a  swing,  or  in  the  car  used  in  the 
famous  diversion,  called  the  Montagne,  in  Paris.  To  multi- 
tudes, these  even  safe  descents  are  intolerable ;  the  state  of 
the  whole  muscular  frame  is  disagreeably  altered  by  them. 
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and  no  means  of  coimteraelion  is  praeUcftble.  Dr  Brown  is 
light,'  that  the  minutest  change  in  the  state  of  our  muscles 
is  perceived  by  us. 

.  -  The  state  of  the  muacukr  frame  is  very  different  in  each 
of  the  three  portions  of  lying,  standing,  >  and  walking.  In 
iyi^g  there  is  great  comparative  rebxatipn ;  and  in  sleep  it  is 
.complete.  It  is  the  chief  praise  of  Chantry^s  sleeping  infants 
that  the  very  feet  and  hands  are  asleep.  Intoxication  also 
/elaxes  jthe  muscular  frame.  Garrick's  whimsical  attempt  to 
ride  oounterfdit-drunk  throuj^  a  village  market  in  France 
lisiled^  in  the  opinion  of  his  companion,  because,  as  the  latter 
aiud,  <<  his  left  1^  was  sober  C*  it  kept  its  position  in  the 
stirrup. 

The  sleepng  man  awakes,  and  instantly  his  muscles  be^ 
e6me  moiie  tense  than  before ;  which  staie  is  increased  when 
lie  stands  erect,  for  he  comes  then  into  a  relation  to  gravitar 
tioA  most  materially  changed.  The  change,  however,  is^2^, 
and  the  muscukr  frame  is  instinctively /^r^yior^d  to  counter- 
act the  gravitation  and  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  that  posi- 
'tioi^for  which  so  much  muscullu:  power  is  required,  the  up- 
jcighC  position  of  the  human  body.  After  he  has  stood  up* 
xvght)  he  walks.  The  first  forward  indination  of  the  body 
wouU  throw  him  prostrate,  but  the  alternately  advanced  foot 
pseservies  the  balance.  The  same  account  may  be  given, 
mutatia  fnniandia,  oS  the  movements  of  any  other  animal, 
vhether  beast,  bird,  fish,  or  reptile. 

>  The  want  of  balance  between  the  muscles,  and  the  fierce 
affecting  them,  will  at  once. explain  why  what  may  be  call- 
ed, our  erroneous  movements,  are  always  more  or  less  annoy* 
ing  to  us.  Although  the  instinctive  contraction  must  at  first 
JiMow  the  impression  made  on  the  muscle  by  the  force  ap- 
plied, we  acquire,  by  experience  and  reliance  on  the  unifor- 
mity of  nature,  a  power  of  anticipating  what  the  d^^e  of 
impression  will  be,  and,  by  the  nerves  of  motion,  preparing 
the  muscles exactiy  to  counterpoise  it;  and  for  this  prepa* 
cation,  as  in  all  cases  of  blows  given,  we  possess  the  power. 
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S(P4(  of  oi|r  enoneQUs  m^ements  mtmtbmA  laimwli  iililfaHH 
io  this  befoi^haQd  prepasalion^  and  at  is  the  same  ta  tjbt 
equilibrium  whether  the  muscle  is  OTer-pMfmred  or  undev- 
pr^pared*  For  e^cample,  a  )ar  of  a  certain  siae  is  fiiU4)f  wa« 
ter,  and  we  are  to  lift  it ;  we  prepare  the  muscles  of  th»artt% 
l^tc  And  geaQrally  apply  at  ouee  the  feroe  faquired«  Widmit 
o^r  knowledge  the  jar  is  eoiptied,  and  we  are  to  lift  it  agaiik 
We  will  certainly  over«pref)are  the  musola^  eq^aMbriom  iriM 
jbe  overset,  and  the  light  vessel  will  rile  high  ns  our- handle 
pcc^n^g  a  certain  unpleasant)  feelbg  to  ua.  A  atep  mioit 
ft  the  fopt  pf  a  stair,  or  a  s^ep  fewer*  at  the  t^p,  than  #a  SMr 
pept^d  gives  us  a  shock ;  in  the  first  ease,  (he  .wnaeiias  are  aai^ 
der-prepared ;  in  the  last,  over-prepared.  A  boy  on^#  fMff 
mid^rtook  to  gp  over  several  piled  aheasea  of  ooro,  called  n 
fttgok  in  Scotland,  Herodefullqpafiduptotbeaiook;  bntthe 
popj  suddenly  refuqed  the  laqp,  and  sent  itn  jridev  dear  ov«lr 
ip  bis  own  persop,*t^4m  exhibition  he  could  and  would  haM 
Wiwi  by  arriMi^ng  a  very  diffinrent  state  of  hia  niiwdes^  had 
l^e  anticipated  the  sudden  stop.  If  il^  be  saidy  that  a  ^gmradf 
irood  tfould  have  gone  over  the  atook  aaweUaa  liie  boy  ;'tbl 
W^wer  iS|r^^»rtainly ;  but  the  diflSaceMe  is»  that  dM  bayi  kj#n 
act  of  the  will^  could  have  kept  his  seat  on  the  fmef^  wlkkil 
i^  wooden  figure  could  not,  any  waate  tjhan  the-stoie^-or 
ball)  or  arroW)  can  keqp  in  the  discharged  aling^  or  aMMwa% 
cir  bo^p  We  can  oonoaive  the  boy  i^plyipg  his.  iisioa  Jifcui 
ently ,  and  suppose  him  to  pull  one  end  of  a  rope,  while  an  lanta^ 
gpnipt  pulls  the  other.  If  at  the  ho^t  of  the  tug  aid  atriun 
gap  sudden^  slacks,  the  othei:  fidls  on  his  hack;  but».w«ineil 
a  moment  before^  he  would  hav^  altered  the  state  «f  hiamua* 
^uly  frames  and  preserved  .hia  .balance. 

A  whole  magaaineof  poacticdi  jokea  coosiaka  in  thiia  takhq; 
the.  muscles  undernprepared  or  over^pvepared )  £»  ewBuyle^ 
i{en^v|qg  a  seat  when  yau  aee  sitting  dQwn«*-ffrashig  yen  in* 
to  a  coneealed  water-tub  miatakeii  for  a  sea^F^knocking  w|uil 
yQu  hold  out  of  your  relajced  hand,  &ay  ave  trieka  which  all 
take  advantage  of  the  nnd^r^prepared  state  of  the  HMndk^^M 
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H Wi  iltiyltiUfe  tbe  Mfir^  elttdfiig  Ae  piisl^  im^ro^pang^rtbt 
Vlaws'MdrM  tilhev  modea  of  balking  a  poMrsrfql  ttfloKtltukt 
advuntq^  ^  th^-mtor^pBeforBd  state  of  tlie  Biaiclei. '  Theift 
iRliy^tiwt  O0uld  1m  miilliplied  by  th^  infinity  ei  oniihal 

S(E«iejBf|}9(i«l»ae0m  to  potMMiiuire  powder  thini  oiber8«Mr«rUlft 
9MeoflbevBiiia«)eib  AeatfaUso9hevfeet;iscither9rotdKy4Hl 
xM  0oiif  CRD.fiifipiire  Irt  mtuelfB  Aribe  Mcessary  renfitanoo) 
Mit'k0C|»>4hem»pMpaMd  flunfig'hw  Ml.  I^ay,  nove^  ite 
Mb49.m  wtliifNil  moBimg. « A  friend  asBuiei  us  thai  h«  Wfi  A 
€$^viBk€tk9fffakg^traaiAe*ro^  ona  pigMti  timt' )ii|iitiid 
M  tiie  vifidow-dfll^' and  miss  the  figeon;  but^  tbe'  idH 
bai]||^'Dan»v^  she  iMot  ever  ihree  or  four  stories  into  tha 
itesei.  Our  AriandfaaraedisleljIook^doTer,  expecting  to  808 
the  fifagOMiatc  of  poor)  pnss,  wl^n  he  saw  ber  sitting  quite  enl 
tire^  sneeaing ; — ^the  only  evil  consequenoe  to  faer  of  a  deMnf 
irt^  voold  bttve  dashed  4  lord  of  the  cfeadon  ill  pieoesl ' 
•  '  Hr  A«  CoDfdie  baa  denoBstFBted,  that,  in  the  previdUst^ 
kl#iRi  fiena^  sine  of  nerve  is  a  aseasure  of  power  of  maifi* 
ftstolkmi  It  would  be  JntBVesting  te  fittd  th^  two  mtv^ct 
which  we  are  now  [^leaking  large  in  the  cat,  and  inthe  iM 
tf^lhe  lUuNi  i^peeies^  Ihe  Bon,  tiger,  kopiavdy  andpantheiv 
.  .'We  haro  not:timo'to  go  into  the  inqoivy  miilulidly,  biife  wo 
thnk  h  pDfsiUe  :di^  some  iif^  m$j  be  thrown  oa  fi^xdjan^ 
iBBite'a^:^Baimedft  en  the  bat,  by  fupponng  tibat  amaaal  poai 
fMaad^if  a  miiy.Bfiong  sensation  of  an  aheratkm  In  the  stats 
oC'ilB'aNiseles  when  it 'jqpfpioaehes  solid  bodies  in'  the  'datld 
]|0  diHssyed  a  bat's  senses  ^  ught,  bearing,  a^d  stncit,  and 
M  tf>at lilierty  in  a  hrgeioom,  through  wbieh  it  flew  ae  boldf 
^  aa  befim,  but  ttevf^  toochfc)  a  Wall,  a  roof,  or  a  pngectiob 
e#%ny  khaL  'We  have  hetrd,  bowevisr,  ^at  the  blttbas  tf 
great  seimiUHty  of  skin,  which  may  give  it  the  warning  abJ 
oriwury  for  ka  safatjr » it  flies  in  liie  dark.  St^l  there  day 
he  Md  from  this  new  senie,  which  is  bo  Qinch  Uend^  Widi 
touch.  There  may  be  aid  too  to  the  blind,  as  they  walk  un« 
guided  through  our  streets;  and  it  is  pot  impossible  that 
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8ome  of  the  tactual  {etXsct  the  magneiized^  wbieh,  however 
vouched,  appear  to  us  so  incredible,  may  reodve  explaofttiod 
firbm  a  high  excitement  of  the  muscular  srase  in  question^ 

Contrasted  inth  great  power  in  this  sense,  is  its  utter  faiJU 
ure  in  certain  states,  as  in  intoxication.  In  his  $tBggemg 
state,  the  painful  feeling  of  constantly-disturbed  equiU»riun& 
much  annoys  the  drunkard,  and  he  makes  great,  if  abortive^ 
fxertions  against  immutable  gnmtation.  Much  of-  his  mus» 
cular  power  is  gone— his  tongue  refuses. its,  office-^}us- eyeb 
mther  will  not  open,  or  will  not  shuti  when  they  stare  withoul 
winkiiiijg)-— be  missies  his  lips  with  his  half*45pilt  gliuss,  and  caoM 
not  keep  a  stnught  course,  or  reach  a  desired  objeet, '  Fallii 
and  Uows,  in  thb  relaxed  state>  seem  not  to  iiyuvea^mna  so 
much  as  when  his  muscles  are  more  ri^y^^fad^  which  hsia 
been  referred,  with  very  little  moral  daini,'  to  the  espeeial. 
protection  of  Providence. 

Some  of  the  phenomena  of  palsy,  especially  the  great  weight 
of  the  affected  lim^,  which  is  also  a  distressbg  aymptomt  in 
other  diseases  of  the  musdes,  may  perhaps  be  expUHiied  on  tki 
suppMtion  of  the  affection  of  the  nerves  now  under  oMsip* 
deration- 

Such  is  the  additionsl.pfpof,  of.  which  we  lnubly  wnH 
omi^ves,  that  we  were  not  far  from  ^e  truth,  tfonse  years 
ago^  when  we  ventured  to  propoundthe  IqrpothesiB,  tl^dt  these 
isasenas.or  instinct  necessary  to  theexertion  of  anuoud  power  ia 
relation  to.tbe  mechanical  laws  of.  nature.  Our  idews,  it  seems» 
have  been  treated  as  <<  puerile,^  without  bong  undenlQod,-by 
ihe. Edinburgh  Review.  We  beg  our  readers  to  tam  to  the 
pataige,*  which  we  have  not  room  to  quote;  kequig  in  miad 
that  our  views  are  essentially  siqpported  by  Dr  Thomas  Brown,' 
the  first  of  metaphysicians,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  Mr 
Charles  BeU,  the  foremost  of  phjrtiologists,  on  the  other. 

We  eariy  premised  that  we  were  in  this  paper  to  Bfflfy 
Mr  BelTs  disooyery  to  ths  JbcuUjf  of  Equilibrium  only.    1^ 


*  Iidiiibuigli  Rerfer,  No  as^  pages  391-2. 
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hope  7^  to  take  the  8cA>}e<st  up  again  hi  remtion  to  the  or^fi 
fai'tbe^'forebead,  which  on  proofs,  cUkmde^  as  patent  to  the 
senses  as' those  of  the  functions  of  a  nerve,  we-  concluded  to 
beloi^  in  extreme 'dze  to  engineers  andinechtoicians,  who 
bave  an  obvious  superioHty  in  the  application  of  their  musl 
des,  and  of  instf  uments  used  in"  aid  of  their  mu^Ies,  to  dis« 
lurb  and  restore  equifibrium  in  mecbanidal  operations.  'We 
at  once  ackinowtedge,  that  Mr  BellV  nerve  is  not  traded  into 
tbis'oonvohitMn  of' briun' in  the  superciliiary  ridge ;  but'tfiis,' 
kB  an  ^bfecdon,  k  logically  removed  by  a  plain  analbgy ;  for 
the  optic  nerve  is  not  triieed  into  the  orgiin  of  Colouring,  nor 
tefttodhoiy  into  that  of  Ttine ;  yet  how  essentially  do  these 
ftcaltiea  depend  upon  these  two  senses  respectively.  Tune 
Md  Colouring,  as.  'organs,  are  demonstrated  by  evidence  as 
good  ab  that  which  proves  the  optic  and  auditory  nerves' to 
be  Che  osfianB  of  seeing  and  hearing,  as  Senses.  But,  on  thef 
ndw'view;  that  the  power  in  question,  in  so  fi^  as  Mr  ifell  has 
tlihiwtt)  fight  upon  it,  is  a  sense,  we  are  farther  luded  by 
Ae  amUgy  tif  Colodring  and^Ttme.  '  ^he  senses  of  seeing 
and< bearing' minister  to  these  Acuities';  but  the  faculties' 
wodL  np  h^;her  the  raw  material  of  light  ahd  sounds  into' 
sK'liv  coodbinirtaom  of  tints,  melodies,  and  harmonies.  So 
may,  and  probably  so  does,  this  new  sense  of  resistance*  mi- 
mater  to  a  higher  faottl^  which  can  combine  forces,  and  esti- 
mete  their  harmonies,  as  Sir  George  Mackenzie  has  happily 
expressed  it,  in  complicated  equilibrium.  But  we  must  crave 
t]0ie,  both  to  observe  and  think,  on  this  difficult  subject  In 
the  mean  time,  we  see,  in  the  hypotiiems, — ^for  it  is  yet  no  more 
— H)f  a  sense  and  a  higher  faculty  both  existing,  an  answer  to 
the  objection,  that  some  animals,  as  the  common  fowl,  when 


*  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  in  a  paper  in  this  Journal,  No  X.  voL  IIL  page  811, 
axA  in  another  paper  lately  read  to  the  Phrenological  Society  {vide  next  article), 
Bipesyte  FiMVtf.as  the  genme  tenii.  •  Tbit  new  sense  may  yet  thmw  light  on' 
the  origin  of  our  notions  of  Force,  as  the  external  cause  which  ezdtes  the  par. 
ticiilar.sensaiimn  of  the  sense,  hut  which  sensations  are,  therefore,  not  force. 
It  is  extremely  probaMe,  that,  without  the  ffffm^wpff  of  the  muscular  ftame, 
we  never  could  have  perceived  foree  at  all. 
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the  vhole  oerelnral  (lemiqphevea  fofe  Yeiiioved»  ft8ftmh»'iil 
tflbrt  to  walk  and  balance  thems^rai*  Al^hougfolre  haw 
no  reBanoe  on  observations  made  on  tbeM  wdcnt  eeiibad 
mutilations,  we  miidt  adDoiv-^^supposing  these  effiifts  of*  the 
foml  to  balance  the  body  quite  u0eqittv«Qoid,«-4halrtheie.Qpiald 
be  no  aid  in  Buch  a  ease  to  the  perceplm  of  eq[iii]ibfiiim 
tfgm  an  <H'gao  'm  at)y  part  of  tha  hemispheiw  vpUah:  UNat 
yemoved.  But  the  ^»Me  may  emt  in  what  iknmtai  *of  the 
braui|<>^iiKxre  than  a  thii:d»*«-after  the  faembphem  were  te» 
moved ;  and  any  higher  fuoetien  it  ia  omaialy  Mit.piefteAdad 
18  manifested  by  the  mutilated  animale. 

In  ^ving  a  name  to  thQ  new  seitte,  aa  a  aenee»  iro  aoMit 
distinguish,  as  ip  the  other  scoapa,  the  passire  mmMimi  fsaatt 
the  po^tiive  pffc&pfion  of  it9  exteinal  cause*  The  latter,>«B 
ave,  so  far  aa  we  yet  see»  inclined  to  thiidi  with  SkAdaog^ 
Mackenzie^  is  Foroe  (  but  tha  Ibrmar  it  the  asBsatiim  of  the 
muwctdar  frame?  ae  in  e^uilihrio  with  impressmg'  flreesL  The 
other  senses  are  named  from  the  sennMioii»  not  team  the 
peiteptiop ;  we  hava  the  senses  of  aeemg,  hearhig^  avisllBg;  ani 
taafn^;  not  of  li^>  sound,  odato,  and  flaaour ;  snwtiok 
aoidogy  we  are  at  present  inaKned  ia  dennmhanfa  lUs  ansa 
sense^  not  tihe  S^nee  of  Foro^  but  the  Sbnsdb  of  EamLiuoiriii* 

« 

•  fmnpnasvaaamBsaMattHBD 
AETICLE  Vin* 

LETTEH  FROM  SIR  GEORGE  S.  MACKENZIE,  BART.  ON 

THE  PERCEPTION  OF  FORCE. 


To  ib$  Sdiior. 
Sir,— The  reviewer  of  my  «  Illustrations  of  Phrenology,^ 
in  your  Journal,*  has  taken  notice  ct  my  suggestion  of  Re- 
dstance  as  the  perception  of  that  faculty  hitherto  mar kfd 
Weight,  and  which  Mr  Simpson  has  called  the  Instinet,  or 
Sense  of  EquiGbrium ;  and  I  hope  I  have  to  thank  my  ra« 


>>wa«N«"a**M»awi 
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yiewer  £w  baviog  led  me  lo  tome  more  preose  notions.cm  the 
v0(y  iBMeBl^mg  Biibject*  On  feitbcr  reflection^  I  am  an^tAtiA 
ihat  Bemtance  is  too  narioir  an  expression^  yet,  for  the  per<* 
i:f  ption  in  question ;  although  Besistanoe  must  be  indudefl  io 
wy  more  extensive  term,  just  as  Weight  is  xnchided  in  Refflst* 
lanee.  .  In  a  former  communication,*  I  stated  some  reason 
loto  thinking  that  the  more  general  perdeption  in  question  ts 
Fofoe.  I  uow  offer  you  some  fisuthcr  considerations  jn  sap» 
port  of  that  conclusion. 

It  is  pmohahle  that  the  primacy  function  of  etery  ktio#i^g 
faeillty  is  to  eognis^  Mnething  that  is  constant  or  invariabk 
isk  Mtttre,  mid  that  the  subordiaata  functions  atpfiy  to  variafc 
tions  and  combinations.  Space  is  constant ;  so  is  Time^  Nubn 
boTf  Ocderi  Ligbt>  Sound*  We  have  distinct  iiotiop&  of 
Forces  ftesistancey  W^ght,.  Equilibrium,  8cCi ;  and  if  b»  j»- 
qvim  iato  what  is  tomtant  in  natnre  in  rsfenenee  to  them^ivn 
pay  amve  at  lbe£souUy  hf  dlaoorering  its  primary  fuuetioni. 
I  ViM^  aa  a  'gsineial  tesm^  ist  constant  in-  natnia .  My  d» 
ns^^  may.  be  ri|^t  ia  saying,  that  the  mly  idea  of  Iforsais 
d#riv6d  ftom  meaistatiee  and  eounteivreststancet  but  ihia  iok 
liavs  cmly  to  tha  fiist  exeitement  of  the  pemeption  of  EpfM^ 
through  the  medium  ctf  Touch«-(*  -  Sxperienoe  carries  ua.  4 
peat  deal  farther;  and  we  see  the  efiects  of  Force  when  theie 
U^neither  resistance  naif  oauater'^tenialnnoSi  A  body  in  theaat 
of  falUng  does  not  appear  to  resist,  nor  to  meet  with  rssistf 
ance,  at  least  (if  we  are  to  go  minutely  into  the  matter)  m 
voctio.  Motion  is  the  result  of  {one  overcoming  rseistanoe^ 
or,  aa  stated  in  my  former  communication,  already  referred 
to.  Motion  may  be  called  Force  in  action,  after  having  ovem 
come  resistance^  It  is  the  visible  or  sensible  exhibitionLof 
the  effect  of  Force*  Resistance  is  not  felt,  nor  its  cttseta 
9een,  until  Force  be  iq)plied ;  nor  is  it  constant,  because  it  is 
not  always  applied.    If  it  be  called  a  fonce,  it  is  sttbcrdinalei 


►^■1*  <»■ 
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f  Mr  C.  Bell  has  demoostrated,  that  Touch  u  not  the  medium  of  this  per^ 
oe|Si«i<    TkU  wa»  tvUeWSf  vsknofrn  to  9ir  George  Machenate.— ^uvves. 
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Ssperience  tells  us  that  Force  is  constant,  because  we  find  all 
nafaiie  in  modon.  No  body  is  at  rest,  except  relatively  to 
odier  bodies.  The  earth  is  constantly  revolving  round  the 
sun,  and  turning  on  its  axis,  and  kept  in  its  orbit  by  the  ex- 
ertion of  Force  applied  in  different  directions.  Force,  as  my 
reviewer  says,  doubtless  addresses  itself  to  Causality,  as  a 
cause  of  motion.  But  he  does  not  mean  by  this,  that  the 
cogmsance  of  Force  is  a  function  of  Causality,  or  any  cause 
that  this  faculty  may  discover.  Two  sounds  may  make  a  dis-» 
oord ;  Causality  discovers  the  cause,  but  the  perception  of  the 
discord  belongs  to  another  fifu^ulty.  Before  it  could  address 
itself  to  Causality,  Force  must  have  had  a  previous  existence 
lecognised  by  another  faculty. 

Equilibrium  is  a  word  denoting,  in  the  allurion  of  my  re* 
idewer,  a  reference  to  a  particular  force,  that  of  gravitation ; 
m  certain  effect  of  which  is  reristed  by  particular  management. 
It  is  the  effect  of  resistance  applied  to  a  constant  force  in  mxiSi 
•  way  as  to  prevent  motion  in  some  particnilar  direction ;  in 
other  words,  to  preserve  a  body  in  a  denred  position,  whether 
when  at  rest  or  in  motion.  It  seems  cedent,  that  the  know* 
Mge  of  equilibrium  is  first  acquired  by  its  loss.  I  should 
be  indined  to  say,  that  intoxication  rather  promotes  than  de^ 
•troys  the  perception  of  the  body  beiiig  in  equilibrio;  for  it 
IB  observable  of  persons  in  that  state,  that  they  are  exceeding- 
ly anxious  about  keeping  their  feet,  as  we  say.  They  make 
many  efforts,  however  unsuccessful ;  and  sometimes  are 
greatly  oftnded  by  proffers  of  help.  The  ttfiect  of  intoxica- 
tion is  to  deprive  a  person  of  the  power  to  exert  the  force 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  stand  steady ;  and-  when  liquor  is 
•wallowed  in  sufficient  quantity,  all  efibrts  to  preserve  equSi- 
brium  cease,  and  all  the  organs  are  as  if  dead.  I  consider 
equilibrium  in  connexion  with  force,  as  I  do  concord  in  con« 
nexioii  with  tune. .  >  Concord  is  the  harmony  of  pounds ;  equis. 
librium  the  harmony  of  forces.  The  forces  are  combined 
with  resistanoe  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  equally  divided 
around  it.     B^g  then  an  effect  arising  out  of  combined 
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.'GaUfles^and  diacovered.  to  us  after  we  acquire  a  knowledge  rf 
force  and  resistance,  the  perception  of  it  appears  to  me  a  sub- 
ordinate function.*  I  give  up  my  notion,  that  resistance  is 
cognisable  by  a  distinct  faculty.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
•sense  of  touch,  for  we  knoi/  resistance  by  seeing  its  effects 
as  well  as  feeling  them.  We  also  hear  its  effects ;  and  indeed 
cognise  it  in  the  interruption  of  the  functions  of  each  of  the 
senses.  I  now  consider  it  as  subordinate,  and  includuq;  va- 
rious qualities  of  matter,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  ar* 
rangement : 

•    •  •     # 

FACULTY  OF  FORCE. 

Primary  FmietUm,    '    Subordinate  FuneHont, 


Force  in  generaL 


GravitadoD. 

Resistance,  including 

Weight. 

Equilibrium. 

Expansion. 

Contraction. 

Buoyancj. 

Projectioo. 

Attraction* 

Repulsion. 


{Adhesion,  Friction. 
Elasticitjr. 
Density.     . 
Baldness,  S^rftness. 
Rou^iness,  Smoothni 

These  are  degrees  of  resist, 
ance ;  and  each  is  subdrrisible 
in^ degrees;  and  indeed  may 
be  considered  as  degrees  of  each 
other. 


In  all  these  Force  is  the  index. 

If  the  views  thus  taken  shall  contribute  to  the  farther  elu- 
ddation  of  the  subject,  or  have  led  me  to  stumble  on  error  so 
as  to  warn  others  of  the  obstruction,  the  service  renderied  we 
owe  to  the  reviewer.  He  has  paid  me  a  high  compliment  in 
supposing  I  might  think  to  purpose  on  the  point;  higher 
than  is  merited.  It  is  earnestly  requested  he  will  keep  in 
mind,  that  I  offer  these  views  to  his  consideration,  not,  pre* 
sumptuously,  for  his  adoption. 

I  have  only  now  to  remark,  that  my  work  on  Phrenology 
was  intended  for  those  who  had  a  slight  acquaintance  with  its 


*  In  Ae  preceding  article  we  have  offered  our  own  view  of  the  relation  be- 
tween Force  and  Eqiufibihim  in  idntioD  to  the  animal  body.  Wo  haine  sup- 
posed Equilibrium  the  SemoHony  and  Force  the  Peree^kiu — ^Editoe. 
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INriiMfiples,  add  to  tempt  them  to  think  for  themsolves.  And 
il  was  with  the  view  to  exercise  the  metnory  in  order  to  give 
.^EMnlity  in  recogninng  the  faculties  by  their  numbers,  that 
'I'tised  the  numbers  as  objected  to.  The  disappointment  ex- 
fmtnaed  by  uninitiated  readers,  probably  arose  from  some 
Smht  of  power  to  assodate  the  numbers  with  the  names  and 
placte  of  the  organs ;  and  in  forgetting  that  this  might  oceor, 
I  was  certainly  to  Uame.  There  is  a  very  extraordinary 
iaistake  in  my  book,  for  whidi  its  not  having  been  noticed  by 
the  reviewer  may  be  some  excuse.  I  cannot  account  for  it, 
and  it  excited  great  surprise  and  vexadon  when  it  was  disco- 
vered. Self-esteem,  instead  of  being  the  first  in  the  list  of 
sentiments,  has  been  placed  the  last  of  the  propensities. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

6.  S.  Mackenzie. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

PR0CE£DIN6S  OF  THE  LONDON  PHRENOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY.* 

Charles  Augustus  Tulk,  Esq.  President. 

This  Society  commenced  its  third  session  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, 2d  November,  1826.  Mr  Wheatstone,  the  Secre- 
^ry,  read  a  paper  in  defence  of  Phrenology,  in  which  he 
combated  the  arguments  employed  by  Mr  Jeffrey  in  his  ar- 
ticle on  Phrenology,  in  the  88th  Number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  Visitors  are  admitted,  by  members  writing  their 
names  in  a  book,  which  is  kept  in  the  council-room  for  that 
purpose. 

The  meetings  are  held  every  other  Thursday,  at  half- 
past  seven,  at  the  Society^s  rooms,  18,  Buckingham  Street, 
Strand. 

*  The  foUowiBg  reports  wit  copied  ftom  the  IjuMti» 
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Second  Meedng  of  the  Third  SesOok^  N<w.  16,  IStdi  ^  • 
Charles  Augustus  Tulk,  Esq.  President,  io  the  Chair. 

J.  Hatss,  Esq.  Surgeon  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the  So* 
del7,  in  the  room  of  Emerson  Dowson,  Esq.  deceased.* 

The  foUowing  gendetnen  were  elected  Correqx>nding  MeiA^ 
hen  ;^-Jchii  Barlow,  M.  D.  of  Bath ;  James  Eendridk^ 
M.  D.  and  F.  L.  S.  of  Warrington ;  John  P.  Porter,  M.  DL 
cf'Portsea;  and  Henry  Lyford,  Esq.  Surgeon,  of  Wio- 
•ohester. 

Dr  EUiotson  presented  a  skull  of  a  Burmese  warrior,  found 
in  a  eamp  near  the  Cacher  forest,  sent  by  Dr  Pattecson  of 
Cdcutta ;  also  a  cast  from  the  head  of  an  idiot,  obtained  by 
Dr  Formby,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Royal  Institution,  Liver« 
pool.  The  particulars  relating  to  the  idiot,  from  whom  the 
cast  was  taken,  were  as  follows :— He  was  native  of  Ireland, 
and  aged  18  years  at  the  time  of  his  death ; .  it  would  be  al- 
most impossible  to  conceive  a  greater  d^ree  of  corporeal  or 
mental  imbeciKty  than  this  wretched  being  presented ;  he  was 
humpbacked,  had  two  large  curves  in  the  spine,  and  the 
muscles  both  of  the  ujpper  and  lower  extremities  were 
reduced  to  the  size  of  strings ;  he  was  deprived  of  locomo. 
tion,  unable  to  stand,  to  feed  himself,  or  to  turn  himself 
when  lying  on  his  back,  the  only  podtion  in  which  he 
could  be  placed;  he  could  not  even  grasp  objects  but 
with  his  arms,  which  were  always  bent.  He  had  a  litde 
downy  beard,  and  no  fat.  His  indications  of  perception,  and 
feeDng  were  confined  to  knowing  his  mother/ turning  his 
eyes  towards  persons  who  were  q)eaking,  smiling  whoi  hia 
&ce  was  tickled,  or  when  children  were  near  him,  and  crying 
when  he  was  hungry ;  he  had  no  idea  of  feeding  himself,  and, 
except  crying,  uttered  no  other  sound  than  a  grunt  Hia 
mother  carried  him  about  on  her  back  for  the  purpose  of  ea&* 
hibition,  and  was  taken  up  by  the  parish-officers,  who  com. 
mitted  her  as  a  vagrant,  and  obtained  his  admissbn  into.  the. 
fever-hospital  at  Liverpool,  where  he  died  in  about  a  month. 

Vol.  IV.— No  XIV.  t 
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of  diarrlicea.  Upon  dissectioq,  the  nies«ote|:jc  glgnffs  were 
fouled  enlarged,  and  the  large  intestines  cramme^  with  hard- 
ened faeces ;  the  hemispheres  of  the  bridn  were  united  as  far 
bock  as  the  vertex,  and  there  thq  falx,  whkh  wa^  ft]x)ut  (wo 
inches  in  lengthy  began ;  about  1^  q2.  of  ^ater  v^rs  fpund 
in  the  yentricles,  and  the  surface  of  the  oorpom  $|tnat$  was 
rough.  The  ombrum  weighed  1  lb.  ^^  oz.  th^  cflreb^llum 
4  oz. ;  for  companson',  the  brain  of  a  perfSect  adult  j^iQg  i^ 
the  dead-house  was  weighed ;  the  cerebrum  ^as  3  It>.  9  oz.  the 
cerebellum  6  oz.  The  circumference  of  the  cast,  ro^qd  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  occiput  and  forehead}  T43  16 
inches,  and  the  distance  from  the  root  of  thp  1109^  $0  (Iv^  opr 
dput  was  8i  inches.  The  head  was  not  larger  than  tb^t  of 
a  child  a  year  old.  Aooording  to  Dr  Gall,  a  brain  i^  |i^fi( 
&r  its  functions,  when  its  circun^er»nce  b  only  from  13  Uf 
17  inches. 

The  Secretary  presented  six  copies  of  An  Apology  fiw 
Phrenol<^,  finom  Dr  Barlow,  of  Bath. 

Dr  Wright  presented  eight  casts  from  national  skull$»  9Q||» 
asting  of  five  fiaUheaded  Indians,  inhabitants  of  tb^  b^nkf 
of  the  Columbia  river,  North  America,  two  Mozambique  00- 
gcoee,  and  one  Sandwich  islander.  A  discussion  arose* 
whether  the  flattened  forehead  of  the  Indians  resulted  frpm 
nalural  organizatbn  or  artificial  compresuon ;  Dr  Mooi^  ad* 
vocated  the  former  opinion,  but  stated  that  the  |iccount9  of 
travellers  are  too  incondusive  to  determine  the  question. 

The  Sfcretary  read  an  account  of  the  recent  patholo^c^l 
researches  of  Dr  Bouillaud  on  the  cerebnst  seat  of  the  organ  of 
Language,  extracted  from  his  *^  Traits  clinique  et  physiol^ 
^que  de  TEncqihalite.^  Numerous  observations  nitfde  bjr 
I)r  B.  himself,  and  others  collected  by  him  from  the  work^  of 
LaHemaad  ^nd  Bostan,  were  related,  which  tend  ftp  pipye 
that  the  ksf  oi^  imperfectioiis  of  speech  dr  verbal  memoryij^ 
vaviably  coinddes  witk  the  injury  or  dtsorganisation  of  tb^ 
anierier  part  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  bff9in,  and  that,  wh^n 
other  parts  of  the  brain  are  affected,  leaving  that  in  question 
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vntoudbed,  in  no  case  is  the  faculty  of  Language  disordered<^ 
In  the  Arst  case  cited  of  k^s  4)f  verbal  memory,  the  ce#ebral 
pan  correspondiDg  to  the  oigan  of  Loaguage  was  completely^ 
disorganized ;  in  the  subsequent  eases  refiarred  to,  the  partsr 
afiected  were  not  spedb^  with  suQcient  fuunxracy;  for  a% 
aocprding  to  the  {^rencdo^cal  do^vines/a  number  of  distinct 
faculties  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  laaguage,  besides  that 
of  the'  memory  of  articulate  sounds^  it  fdlovrs,  that  injuriMi 
in  difl^ent  parts  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  would 
fligure  qieech  in  difierent  wnys,  and  that  some  parts  may  be 
affected  without  occasioniqg  any  diseased  manifestation  with 
regard  to  language ;  when^  howerer,  an  extended  disorgani- 
sation or  alte^atibn.  cf  the  anterimr  lobes  of  the  brapi  takes- 
{dace,  it  is  certain  that  some  or  -all  of  jthe  special  feculties 
whicb  contribute  to  language  must  be  injured ;  and  tb^  are; 
general  cases  of  this  description  which  Dr  B«  imngs  forwaid 

The  Secretary  concluded  the  report  by  a  statement  of  the 
idews  of  Desmoulins  and  Magendie^  who  admits  with  •  Drs 
6all  and  Spurzheim,  and  Dr  Bouillaud,  not  only  the  existence 
of  a  special  faculty  of  Language,  but  also  that  its  seat  is  in. 
Ae  anterior  part  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere. 

Dr  JBUiotson  nodced  the  case  of  a  lady  who  had  been  un- 
der his  medical  care :  she  bad  entirely  foigotten  the  names  of 
persons  and  things,  and  indicated  a  pain  in  her  head  at  the 
piecise  seat  of  the  organ  of  Language. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  December  7. 

«  Tfnrd  MeeHngqfthe  Third  Session,  Dec.  7, 1826. 
Dr  Elliotson,  Vice-Pre»dent,  in  the  Chur. 

Mr  J.  RESVfi,  Surgeon,  was  elected  an  ordinary  member. 

The  Secretary  read  a  paper  on  the  organ  of  Weight,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  brief  abstract :— • 

The  principal  functions  attributed  to  this  organ  were  sug- 
gested by  Dr  Spurzheim,  who,  from  the  considerations  that 
Jieling  does  not  produce  ideas  of  consistency,  hardness, 
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softness^  solidityy  or  fluidity,  of  Woght  ot 
that  the  mind,  to  examine  these  qualities,  emjdoys  tbe  mu»^ 
cular  3ystem  rather  than  the  sense  of  feding  prq)^ ly  so  calU 
ed  ;--f*and  that  if  the  latter  be  lost  whilst  the  muscular  power 
is  retained,  we  may  still  perceive  Wdght  imd  Consistency  ;<^ 
concluded  that  these  perceptbns  depend  on  an  internal  ope* 
ration  of  the  mind,  and  require  a  pecuUar  organ.    Mr  Simp- 
son^ in  the  7th  Number  of  the  Phrenolo^cal  Journal^  esta- 
bUshes  by  reasoning  and  observation,  ^^  That  the  oecebral 
ooDvolution  hitherto  called  the  oigan  of  Woght,'  is  the  orgaa 
of  that  instructive  percepti<m  of  Equilibrium,  and  the  mecfaa* 
nical  relations  of  matter,  whidi  is  essential  to  the  exertion  of 
animal  power.^    In  iUustsation  of  these  principles^  he  ahdwa 
that-  the  oigan  in  question  is  largdy  devdoped  in  eminent 
prtkcOcal  mechanicians^  expert  marksmen,  good  iMlhard-playi* 
ers,  graceful  dancers,  and  infants  precociously  steady  in  their 
walk;  he  also  adduces  authenticated  cases  of  disease  of  this 
oigan.    The  views,  both  of  Dr  Spuraham  and  Mr  Steipao% 
on  this  subject,  liave  been  recoitly  corroborated  by  some  im- 
portant discoveries  of  Mr  C.  Bell,  in  a  memoir  <'  On  the  Ner- 
vous Circle  which  connects  the  Voluntary  Muscles  with  the 
Brain,^  inserted  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Philosoplucal 
Transactions.   He  proves  that  every  muscle  has  two  nerves  of 
different  properties  supplied  to  it,  so  that  between  the  brain 
and  the  muscles  there  is  a  circle  of  nerves,  one  nerve  conveying 
the  influence  of  the  brmn  to  the  muscle,  the  other  ^ving  the 
sense  of  the  condition  of  the  muscle  to  the  brain ;  and  that  if 
the  circle  be  broken  by  the  division  of  the  motor*nerve,  mo- 
tion ceases,  but  if  it  be  broken  by  the  division  of  the  other 
nerve,  there  is  no  longer  a  sense  of  the  condiuon  of  the  mus- 
de,  and  therefore  no  regulation  of  its  activity.   <<  We  possess 
a  power  of  weighing  in  the  hand  :  what  is  tbis,^  Mr  Bell  asks, 
««  but  estimating  the  muscular  force  ?  We  are  sensible,^  Mr 
Bell  continues,  "  of  the  most  minute  changes  of  muscular  ex- 
ertion>  by  which  we  know  the  position  of  the  body  and  limbs, 
when  there  is  no  other  means  of  knowledge  open  to  us.     If  a 
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rope-dancer  measures  his  steps  by  the  eye,  yet;  on  the  other 
hand,  a  blind  man  can  balance  his  body  in  standing,  wiping, 
and  runnii^,  erery  effint  of  voluntary  power  which  gives  tao^ 
tion  to  the  body  is  Erected  by  a  sense  of  the  condition  of  the 
muscles,  and  withput  tlus  sense  we  could  not  regulate  theit' 
actions^  and  a  very  principal  inlet  to  knowledge  would  he 
cut  off-'* 

This  evidence  clearly  estaUishes  that  there  is  in  the  mind- 
a  perception  of  the  condition  of  the  muscles,  and  that  there  is 
a  distinct  order  of  nerves  destined  for  the  transmissions  ot  the 
appropriate  sensations.  The  paper  concluded  with  a  rectifi^ 
cation  of  the  mis-statement  made  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer 
respecting  the  functions  of  this  organ.  Instead  of  staling  the 
function  to  be  the  perception  of  we^t,  pressure,  or  rmst- 
ance,  as  understood  by  every  Phrenologist,  the  Bei^ewer 
states,  that  it  is  a  faculty  by  which  we  acquire  an  idea  of  gra- 
vitation, or  of  the  tendency  of  all  bodies  to  more  with  more 
or  less  force  towards  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  the  paper 
showed  to  be  at  utter  variance  with  the  principles  of  Phre- 
nology. 

Dr  BlUotson,  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  artifidal  com- 
pression  of  the  cranium,  discussed  at  4  preceding  meeting, 
called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  observations  .and 
fiM^s  calculated  to  duddate  this  contested  pcnnt  contiuned  in 
Dr  Gall's  "  Fonctions  du  Cerveau." 

FaurA  Meeiing  qfihe  Third  SesHon,  Dec.  SI,  18S6. 
Dr  Elliotson,  Vice-Preadent,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr  Disney  Alisxander,  Physician  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Wakefield,  was  elected  a  Corresponding  Member. 

Mr  David  Dunn,  Surgeon,  was  elected  Ordinary  Member. 

Mr  Bennett  read  a  paper  on  *'  Instinct,  considered  as  in 
Connexion  with  Phrenology.^  Instinct,  he  considered,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word,  to  be  a  term  applied  to  those 
feelings  of  animals  which  direct  their  actions  and  habits  of 
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life.  Various  opuuons  hiwe  been  nainUdned  on  tbis  nafrjcct, 
but  tbe  general  enor  oo  the  part  of  diapuilaiits  ia,  that  fhejr 
4o  not  suffidently  dklingiush  between  the  larioHs  katioct^  of 
aninials  ;  soane  contendiog  that  tbe  habits  aid  actions  of  anU 
mals  are  the  result  of  mere  inslinct,  while  others  aigue  that 
tbey  evince  a  partial  reason.  He  deseribed  several  of  the^ 
primitive  instincts  in  animals,  and  their  modifications ;  and,  as 
iUustratJons  of  the  corresponding  cerebral  developmeats,  he 
exhibited  the  skulls  of  various  i^pecies  of  animfd%  and  he  show- 
ed that  the  degree  of  sagacity  in  an  animal  conespondcdwitk 
the  developm^it  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  brain,  where 
all  the  intdlectual  faculties  have  been  found  to  reside. 

A  conversaUon  ensued  on  this  subject,  and  Dr  Gaffs  Ob* 
servations  on  Instinct  were  referred  to.  This  author  staitea^ 
that  instinct  is  a  feeling,  or  internal  movement,  independent 
of  reflection,  or  of  true  wiU»-<Hm  impulse  which  impels  a  Hv« 
iog  being  to  certain  actions,  without  its  having  a  distinct  idea 
^ther  ef  the  means  or  end ;  that  it  is  erroneous  to  conadev 
instinct  as  a  general  faculty,  and  to  endeavour  to  explain  by 
it  all  animal  actions,  however  opposite  they  may  be ;  and 
coase^ently  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  find  a  single 
organ  for  instinct.  Dr  6.  farther  states,  that  there  are  as 
many  instincts  as  there  are  primitive  faculties,  and  that  the 
word  instinct  designates  only  the  activity  of  either  of  tfaesd 
same  primitive  powers. 

Dr  Poole  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  Members  the 
skull  of  a  murderer  and  suidde,  and  related  some  particulars 
of  the  dispositions  and  character  of  the  individual  when  living. 
The  cerebral  development  was  in  accordance  with  the  charac- 
ter^ven. 

Mr  Smart  exhilxted  a  human  skull  found  in  a  tumulus 
near  a  Roman  encampment 

The  Meeting  adjourned  to  Thursday,  January  4, 1827. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

M.  AUDUBON,  M.  WEISS,  CAEL.  MAE.  V.  WEBEtt. 

* 

We  nave  sometimes  been  found  fault  with  for  dealing  to6 
much  in  speculation  and  too  little  in  facts ;  and  as  we  wouM 
ijnsh  to  gratify  every  class  of  our  readers,  it  is  our  intenti<tt 
in  future  to  dedicate  a  corner  of  our  work  to  the  aetdl  of  filtf^ 
cases  of  remarkable  development  which  may  come  in  out 
way,  and  which  are  likely  to  prove  interesting.  The  tnoA 
proper  subjects  for  this  sort  of  notice  are  persons  who  have 
become  eminent  for  some  particular  talent,  or  mental  quality, 
—whose  performances  are  matters  of  pubfic  notoriety,  and  re- 
specting whose  manifestations  there  can  be  no  mistake,  threh 
such  cases  we  have  chosen  for  the  subject  of  the  pr^sei^ 
article.  '  ' 

About  three  months  ago  we  happened  to  meet  witii  l$fir 
Audubon,  the  celebrated  American  ornithologist,  and  Mr 
Weiss,  whose  performance  on  the  flute,  and  musical  attain- 
ments in  general,  are  well  known  to  the  public,-^when  k 
Phrenologist  came  into  the  room  who  had  never  seen  either 
of  them  in  his  life,  and  being  asked  to  point  out  which  of  Ai4 
two  gentlemen  was  the  painter,  and  which  the  musician,  did 
so  at  once,  without  the  smallest  hesitation.  It  was  indeed 
impossible  that  he  should  have  erred,  as  there  could  not  be 
two  cases  of  better-marked  development. 

Mr  Audubon,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  still  residing  among 
us,  and  any  of  our  fellow-citizens  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  verifying  or  disproving  our  assertion,  that  in  his  head  the 
organs  of  Form,  Size,  Weight,  Colouring,  Locality,  knd 
Lower  Individuality  (forming  what  is  called  the'  superciliary 
ridge,  and  comprising  the  principal  observing  powers  most 
necessary  to  a  painter)  are  all  developed  in  a  more  ihsin  orcll« 
nary' degree.  The  organ  of  Colouring,  in  particular,  is  very 
large,  forinbg  an  arch  over  the  eye,  tliat  may  be  remark^ 
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even  in  the  portrait  whidi  is  now  exhibited  in  Waterloo 
Ph^e, — bat  much  more  obteryable  in  the  real  head,  where 
the  whole  of  the  organs  we  have  mentioned,  and  thia  of  Co* 
louring  in  particular,  will  be  found  to  stand  prominently  outf 
m  a  degree  that  is  seldom  seen.  The  upper  part  of  the  fore- 
head, though  fully- deve^ped,  is  not  so  in  int>portion  to  the 
otgans  already  noticed ;  and  therefore  it  appears  to  retreat^ 
not  fiom  any  deficiency  in  the  superior  or  reflecting  organ% 
but  from  the  very  remarkable  developmeiitof  the  lower  or 
observing  ones.  This  description  will  be  better  understood 
by  inspecting  a  mask  of  the  face  from  nature,  now  in  the 
Phrenological  Society^s  collection. 

We  rrfer  to  such  of  our  readers  as  have  seen  Mr  Audubon'^s 
paintings,  whether  the  development  we  have  described  does 
not  correspond  in  the  most  perfect  manner  with  the  qualities 
there  manifested.  The  representation  of  birds,  the  subject 
to  which  Mr  Audubon  has  dedicated  his  talents,  is  one  well 
eakulated  for  the  display  of  his  peculiar  powers,  and  it  will 
ba  owned,  that  in  this  he  has  reached  a  degree  of  perfection^ 
which,  if  it  has  been  ever  equalled,  has  certainly  never  been 
surpassed.  In  the  collection  which  he  exhibited  lately  in  the 
looms  of  the  Institution,  we  were  at  a  loss  whether  to  adr 
mire  most  the  extreme  accuracy  and  el^ance  of  form,  the 
alternate  splendour  and  delicacy  of  odouriug,  the  minuteness 
of  finishing,  or  the  freedom  and  expresaon  of  attitude  which 
distinguished  his  representations  of  the  feathered  race.  We 
have  seen  eadi  of  these  qualities  separately  in  an  equal,  or 
nearly  equal  degree,  but  we  do  not  recollect  4my  instance 
where  they  appeared  to  be  all  combined  in  the  same  perfec- 
tion. Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  we  might  have  been  ifore 
Struck  with  the  colouring,  and  the  more  mechanical  details  of 
tha-figures,  had  our  attention  been  less  drawn,  away  to  their 
admirable  expression  and  character,  giving  to  the  whole  the 
iqqiearance  of  reality  and  life  .thsEt  we  never  saw  equalled. 

This  indeed  seemed  to  us  to  constitute  the  peculiar:  merit 
of  Mr  Audubon^s  drawings,  that  all  the  birds  were  represent* 


ed  in  aome  charaeteristic  attitude,  and  scaae  of  thata*  iadacdi 
in  a  state  of  the  most  enefg^c  aad  eveo  violoit  itotkfei.  Birds 
of  prey  are  seen  in  the  act  of  pouneiB^  upon  their  vkumi^ 
the  latter  coweriag  in*  tenor^  or  endeavouring,  with  oonvulme 
flutterings,  to  dude  their  formidable  foes»  Others  of.  a  lee^ 
destructiTe  kind  are  seen  seeking  their  apinropriate  &K)d  ainong 
plants  and  inseets,  each  according  to  its  own  peculiar  natiire 
and  habits.  Sea-birds  are  s^n  skimn^ing  the  waves,  or 
*^  shaving  with  level  wing  the  deep,"^.  while  others  are  dartifig 
through  the  air  in  chase  of  th^r  mates,  or  in  mere  wantQnr 
ness  of  spirit.  All  appears  life,  and  motion,  and  activity.  ) 
It  has  been  suggested  by  some  Phrenologists  that  there 
must  be  somewhere  an  organ  of  Moticm,  a  faculty  ivhpse  pe- 
culiar province  it  is  to  observe  motion,  or  objects  in  motion^ 
and  that  by  means  of  this  faculty,  painters  and  others,  whoae 
object  it  is  to  represent  animals,  are  enabled  to  catch  as  it 
were  the  expression  c£  activity,  and  to  infuse  the  appearraee 
of  life  and  motion  into  their  performances*  Some  have  snppoied 
that  thismay  possibly  be  theproper  functioaof  thecoegaoof  lowar 
19,  or  Individudtity.  These  are,  however,  mere  suggestions^ 
and  no  sufficient  proof  has  yet  been  adduced  in  nqpport  of 
them.  Dr  Spuraheim  states  in  his  System,  that  it  is  the 
function  of  Individiudity  to  take  notice  not. merely  of  indivi- 
dual objects,  but  *'  of  every  phenomenon  and  «very  fiNsi,  and 
<^  hence  also  of  motions.^  And  there  appear  to  be  strong 
grounds  for  supposing  this  correct  Motion  is  merely  Hk 
change  of  place,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  there  shavild 
lae  an  otgan  for  observing  this  change  in  particular,  if  there 
be  not  one  fcnr  evciy  other  ehange  in  nature.  All  the  ^ 
serving  powers,  if  in  hig^  activity,  not  only  observe  ceirtall^ 
quahties  of  objects,  but  also  any  change  that  takes  [daoe  10 
these  qualities.  Form  observea  the  minutest  chanifts.  q(f 
form,— Size  the  dianges  of  real  or  apparent  siaei— ^Cobur  qf 
colours,  and  so  on,— ^hile  l40catity  obaerves  change  of  plac^. 
These  dil^nt  powers,  thus,  in  additiosi  to  Individuality, 
which  takes  notice  of  facts^  seem  abmdantly  suffident  to  con* 
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ref  te!  us  eveiy  pofldUe  afccmiitiiiiee  atiendtet  upoiif  di6  ito- 
tioti  of  bondles.  j^<^,  Bodies,  whM  in  «iot»>n,  a^iffeaa^  tb 
^JiaHige  thrir  fcMrm.  A  Utd,  for  instanoe^  when  it  tn^tes  its 
n^ngs,  or  a  quadruped  wheii  it  mores  its  feet,  is  every  toM- 
Hient  changing  its  form,— -and  this,  we  oonoeive,  is  suffieienft jy 
observed  by  die  faculty  of  '^  Form.^  Secondhf,  An  object, 
when  moving  from  us,  or  toward  ns,  appears  to  vary  in  sis^ ; 
in  the  former  case  it  appears  \o  diminish^  and  in  the  latter  to 
ilierea8e,««-*and  it  requires  expei^ience  to  satisfy  us  that  thus 
variation  of  size  is  apparent  only,  and  not  real.  This  appai^ent 
chaise,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  important  circumstances 
by  Which  we  judge  of  motion  and  of  bodies  in  motion, — of 
Ae  velocity  with  which  they  move,  a(nd  the  distance  or  quan^ 
tky  of  space  through  which  they  pass.  For  all  these  dbsefi 
vatioms  the  facirity  of  *<  Size^  appears  perfectly  adequate; 
TWrdfyj  Objects  in  motion  appear  to  change  their  colour j 
aeeordiDg  to  the  situaticti  and  point  of  view  in  which  th^y  are 
aeeii,*i-Hmd  their  nearness  to,  or  remoteness  from,  the  eye  of 
the  obsef  ver.  For  this,  of  coitirse,  the  orgaHi  of  Coloorin^  re^ 
quires  no  assistance.  F&wikiff,'  Olgects  in  motion  exert  dSRi 
ferent  degrees  of  mechmiical  force,  and  meet  with  da/KekKa 
ck^rees  of  fetisumee.  So  for  as  this  oiroiimstance  is  an  ele-i 
itteiit  in'  motion,  the  organ  of  Weigti  aJfofds  us  all  the  infor* 
fBtftiott  that  we  i«quh<c^  l^^^f^j  Oti^eots'  in  motion  ehun^ 
their  positioik  And  place  in  relation  to  od^er  objects.  An  ob: 
ject.  which  was  a^  little  ago  <m  our  right  hand,  is  by  and  by 
Hpn  oar  lisft  ;*'^  bird  has  ftown  oirer  the  ti*ees  which  we  see 
m  a  distance,^t  gradually  approacbes^-^is  now  right  over  om( 
h^Sfi^now  rests' upon  the  stteeplej<^-^i«  drosses*  the  river,*  atifdf 
dliMppearS  over  the'  sumiliit  of  ihe  taountain.  There  is'  no^ 
thing  hiere  thbt  we  may  not .  team  ftotn-Xocafofy.  In  shcHi^ 
^  seems  titipbssiMs  to  foint  Ottt  a"  sin^  circumstaoee  oon-: 
Aect^  with  tnotiM  that  these  different  foealties  do  not  take 
Oogni^nce  of  s^pairately.  The  only  ose  of  any  lenity  h  to 
ednve^  informi^nf  to  the  rifind,  and  if  tbe'facuMes  we  have 
mentioned  affbrd  lis  all  tiie  iiiformation  we  require  or  can  ob- 
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tmn  respecting  motioa  aad  objacte  in  motidii,  tM  {Xrobftlnlity 

is^  tbat  there  is  no  special  facnltj  fbr  motion.    If  there  had 

been  such  a  faculty,  we  should  certainly  expect  to  find  the 

organ  of  it  large  in  Mr  Aodnbos,  when  representation  of  ob- 

jects  in  motion  is  (he  most  vivid  we  can  conceive ;  ,but  it  ap* 

pears  to  us^  that  his  talent  in  this  respect  may  be  perfectly 

accounted  for,  without  resorting  to  any  separate  faculty,  by 

bis«great  development  of  Form,  Size,  Weight,  Colouring,  La> 

cality,  and  Individuality ;  these  appearing  to  us  suiBcient  to 

convey  the  most  accurate  information  of  every  circumstance 

attendant  upon  the  motion  of  external  objectsi 

Leaving  this  discussion  for  the  present^  it  is  time  that  ire 

attend  to  M.  Weiss,  in  whom  the  development  of  the  orga& 

of  Tune  was  extremely  conspicuous.    A  mask,  in  plaster, 

was  taken  from  his  head,  during  his  stay  here,  by  Mr  CfN^if 

of  this  city,  and  is  to  be  had  for  sale,  aloifig  with  the  other 

phrenolo^cai  casts;  so  that  everyone  may  have  an  opportunity 

of  satisfying  himself  of  the  fact  with  regard  to  the  prominenai 

of  the  organ  of  Ti^ne.    It  appears  in  the  mask  of  that  trian^ 

gular  or  pyramidal  form  remarked  by  Gall  in  the  heads  of 

Gluck,  Mozart,  and  some  other  celebrated  musicians.   Of  this 

manifestations  in  this  case,  we  cannot  do  better  tfam  qfRite 

the  account  given  in  a  contemporary  paper. 

Mb  Wxz88*-^We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  bearing  this  ddight^ 
ful  performer^  who^  we  observe^  has  advertised  a  concert  for  Fri- 
**  day  next ;  and  though  by  no  means  qualified  to  speak  scientific 
**  catty  on  the  suliject,  we  can  nMy  lay  that  we  aever  received  nKM 
'^  mtification  from  a  single  instrument  than  we  did  from  this  fta* 
**  Ueman's  performance  on  the  flute.  His  tone  is  of  the  most  rich 
^  and  metttflttooB  character^  and  his  execution  appeared  to  mr  to 
''  come  as  naar  psifectioD  as  the  nature  of  the  instrumflBl  will  •d4 
''  mit.  He  fiivoured  us  with  some  very  beautiful  variations  on  some 
'^  df  our  own  favourite  national  airs ;  and  although^  in  common  with 
''  many  of  our  countrymen,  we  would  periiaps  hare  preferred  heaiw 
''  ing  them  in  thar  own  simple  and  imadomed  aiel6dyu^ti»too^ 
'^  much  to  expect  of  a  foreigner,  that,  in  a  matter  where,  so  much 
^  depends  oh  association,  he  should  feel  the  same  enthusiasm  as  our- 
**  8elve»«-4n  what,  as  an  artist,  most  probably  appears  to*  him  faaU 
''  and  destitute  of  ornament  This  we  must  allow,  that  the  oraai* 
meats  and  enrichments  which  he  did  introduce,  appeared  to  us  to 
be  uniformly  cfaaracterifled  by  a  most  refined  taste^  and  to  be  wen 
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''  adapted  to  ihe  Bubjects  on  which  they  were  respectively  engnSttd. 
'f  We  do  not  feel  competent  to  speak  on  the  technical  difficolties  and 
'^  merits  of  flute-playing^  nor  on  the  recondite  mysteries  of  double- 
^  tongfuing ;  but  as  far  as  we  were  able  to  judge,  it  seemed  to  us 
''  tiiat,  in  the  parts  most  difficult  of  execution,  Mr  Weiss  was  equal- 
"  ly  at  home  as  in  the  most  easy.  In  some,  of  his  yariations,  his 
'*  performance  of  double  parts  to  the  same  air  was  so  perfect,  that  it 
''  required  the  evidence  of  our  senses  to  satisfy  us  that  it  was  one 
''  performer  and  One  instrument  which  produced  this  effect.  We 
«'  cannot  leave  the  subject  without  noticing  his  exquisite  performance 
''  of  the  celebrated  Ranz  des  Fackes,  which  in  his  hands  assume'd  a 
'^  degree  of  beauty  and  pathos  we  never  observed  in  it  before.  We 
''  could  have  imagined,  m  hearing  it,  that  we  were  listening  to  the 
''  tones  of  a  flageolet  prolonged  and  reverberated  from  the  lofty  rocks 
'*  of  the  Swiss  mountains,  and  repeated,  until  the  sounds  were  alto- 
''  gether  lost  in  the  tenuity  of  their  distant  echoes.  Altogether,  we 
'^  repeat,  that  we  never  received  more  gratification  from  any  nngle 
^  performance ;  and  we  sincerelv  hope  that  Mr  Weiss  will  experi- 
"  enoe  a  portion  of  that  public  favour,  to  which  his  genius  so  justly 
''  entitles  him:'mt.Scatsman,  November  29,  1826. 

We  may  here  observe,  iii  regard  to  M.  Weiss,  that  though 
tile  organ  of  Tune  was  certainly  possessed  by  him  in  a  high 
state  of  development,  and  the  other  organs  well  balanced  and 
proportioned,  yet  the  head  was  upon  the  whole  not  large,— a 
circumstance  which  corresponds  both  with  the  direction  and 
the  limits  of  his  muacal  powers.  All  the  phrenological  works 
state,  that  for  the  manifestations  of  the  highest  degree  of 
power  in  any  way  whatever,  great  size  of  head  is  an  indis- 
pensable requiflite ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  all  very  great  musi- 
cians, and  eminent  composers  of  music,  have  possessed  large 
heads,  of  which  Handel  and  Mosart  may  be  dted  aa  exam- 
ples. The  flute,  which  is  the  favourite  instrument  of  M. 
Weiss,  is  an  instrument  of  great  sweetn^sss,  but  not  of  the 
highest  power ;  and  beautiful  as  were  the  tones  and  the  me- 
lodies produced  from  it  by  the  art  of  M.  Weiss,  this,  though 
it  were  admitted  to  be  the  perfection  of  art  as  far  as  it  went, 
is  sdll  not  the  highest  art.  This  consideration  reminds  us  of 
another  professor  of  musical  science,  now  no  more,  of  whose 
development  we  are  aho  possessed  of  whst  we  may  suppose  a 
tolerably  correct  representation — the  late  celebrated  composer 
Weber.     The  bust  of  this  composer,  now  exhibited  in  the 
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rooms  of  the  Institution^  was  made,  we  hAievey  from  a  cast 
taken  after  death,  and  the  features  retain  in  them  somewhat 
of  the  gastUoess  of  death,  even  in  the  inanimate  plaster.   The 
development  is,  however,  striking,  and,  as  belonging  to  a  com* 
poser  of  so  peculiar  a  character,  highly  valuable.     The  deyeU 
opment  of  Time  is  unquestionably  large,  being  equally  con- 
spicuous as  that  in  the  mask  of  M.  Weiss.    But  it  is  not  in 
^s  organ  alone  that  the  marks  of  Weber's  genius  are  to  be 
sought  for.    The  forehead,  ^ough  somewhat  retreating,  is 
high  and  broad — Ideality  and  Wonder  are  evidently  both 
large— Cautiousness  seems  also  large,  and  the  expresdon  of 
diat  feeKng  is  strongly  marked  in  the  features.     The  head 
altogether  is  large ;  the  height  is  also  considerable  in  propor- 
tion to  the  breadth.    This  development  corresponds  remark, 
ably  with  the  character  of  Weber^s  music,  and  forms  a  complete 
contrast  to  that  of  M.  Weiss.    No  education,  and  no  circum- 
stances, could  have  produced  in  these  two  men  an  interchange 
of  mainifestation.    Weber  could  have  as  little  been  satisfied 
widi  ilute-playing,  or  contentedly  litfiited  his  ambition  to  per- 
formances on  an  instrument  of  such  moderate  compass,  as 
the  other  could  have  risen  to  the  vastness  and  sublimity  of 
conception  shewn  in  <'  Der  Freischutz^^  or  <'  The  Ruler  of 
the  Spirits.^    We  may  apply  to  them  what  Akenside  says  of 
two  celebrated  poets  :•— 

Different  minds 
Incline  to  difierent  objects.    One  pursues 
The  vast  alone,  the  wonderful^  the  wild ; 
Another  sighs  for  harmony  and  grace^ 
And  gentlest  beauty.    Thns,  when  lightning  fires 
Tiie  arch  of  heaven,  and  thunders  rock  the  ground ; 
When  furious  whirlwinds^  and  the  howhag  air. 
And  Ocean  groaning  to  its  lowest  bed. 
Heaved  his  tempestuous  billows  to  the  sky 
Amid  the  mighty  uproar,  while  below 
The  nations  tremble^  ShsJcspeare  looks  abroad 
From  some  tall  diff  superior,  and  enjoys 
The  elemental  war.    But  Waller  longs. 
All  on  ibe  margin  of  some  flowery  stream. 
To  snread  hb  careless  limbs  amid  the  cool 
Of  plantain  shades,  and  to  the  listening  deer 
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The  tale  of  riiglite4  vow^  and  kve's  disdain 
Resound,  soft  warbling,  fdl  the  live-long  day. 
Consenting  Zephyr  si^s ;  the  weeping  rill 
JiHm  in  hia  plaint  mttodioas ;  mote  the  grores^ 
And  hill  ana  dale,  with  all  their  echoes,  mourn. 
Such  and  so  various  are  the  tastes  of  men. 

The  poets,  after  all,  h^ve  hitherto  been  the  true  interpreU 
era  of  nature.  Nothin^r  can  be  more  correct  than  what  is 
here  stated  of  the  diveiaity  of  tastes;  nor,  may  we  add, 
more  strictly  phrenological.  Tbe  description  in  the  former 
part  of  the  passage  accords  with  the  tast^  and  the  genius  of 
Weber.  His  Destructiveness,  Cautiousness,  Ideality,  and 
Wonder,  which  the  bust  shows  him  to  have  possessed,  fitted 
him  to  pursue  ^^  The  vast  alone,  the  wpnderful,  the  wild^—» 
and  muuc  is  only  used  by  him  as  affording  the  means  of  em- 
bodying and  expressing  the  mighty  conceptbns  with  which 
his  mind  was  labouring— <<  Harmony,  grace,  and  gentlest 
*^  beauty,^  are  the  appropriate  subjects  of  asfuration  for  such 
a  development  as  that  of  M.  Weiss.—- Bodi  are  in  their  way 
fitted  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  different  species  of  delight. 


ARTICLE  XL 

THE  INFANTiaDE,  ANE  NIELSDATTEB. 

{Communicated  by  C.  Otto,  M.  i>..  Corresponding  Member  of  ike 

Phrenological  Society*) 

This  criminal  was  beheaded  in  Copenhagen,  in  the  spring  of 
1819 ;  her  crimes  constitute  onie  of  the  most  remarkable  men- 
tal  phenomena,  which  cannot  be  explained  but  by  the  princi- 


*  It  win  be  recoDected,  that  Dr  Otto  writes  in,  what  is  to  him,  a  foreign 
language.  His  idiom  is  not  always  EngUsh^  but  his  meaning  is  quite  di&tin- 
gnishablc,  and  we,  theiefore,  present  fals  communication  almost  exactly  as  re- 
ceived,^ 
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plea  of  Fbxendogy^  and  her  organUadoi  amfoms,  on  the 
otber  hiUld,  the  truth  of  these  to  a  'degree  which  canoot  be. 
stronger  or  niore  evident.  ■  She^was  an  ihfanticide;  aha  cfmJ 
fessed  to  have  murdered  five  of  her  children ;  but  prbbftbly- 
she  had  killed  a  sixth  too^ 

•    She  was  born.  atBoeekilde,  a  small  town,  18  miles  from 
Copenhagen,  and  wks  in'  her  17th  year  married  to  Hans 
Tefgjfm^  a  peasaniy   In  the :  early  part  of  her  iniarriage  she 
lived  with  her  parents;  but,  as  her  husband  bought ;a  small' 
farm-honse  at  Flcedrikborg,  a  village  82'  miles  distant  from; 
C^^ienbagen,  she  became  a  servant,  and  was,  in  the.  y ear f 
1817,  separated  from  her  husband.     During  her  marria^^ 
she  had  nx  children,  of  which  only  one  was  alive  at  her 
execution ;  one  of  them  died  three  weeks  after  its  birth  in 
17999  and  another*  died  in  180S.  What  became  of  the  others 
we  shall  immediately  see. 

In  the  month  of.  May,  1818,  she  left  the  farm-house  Dais. 

borg,  where  she  lived,  and  took  a  natural  child,  that  had 

. .  .         •  .... 

been  bom  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  along  with  her.  As 
she  returned  after  some  days  without  the  child,  and  could  not 
eiXjdain  where  she  had  left  it^  she  was  arrested ;  and  now  be- 
gms  the  communication  of  her  crimes.  She  gave,  with  respect 
to  the  child  that  was  musing,  with  great  candour,  the  follow-  ■ 
ing  explanation : — ^^  Seeing  the  impossibility  to  maintain  her. 
<<  self  and  the  child,  she  resolved  to  kill  it ;  she  went,  there- 
<'  fore,  one  day  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Copenhagen,  tied 
<<  a  handkerchief  tight  round  the  neck  of  the  child,  and  threw 
<<  it  into  a  lake  near  the  town.^ 

From  a  question  of  the  Judge,  whether  she  had  more  to 
confess,  she,  without  farther  hesitation,  said,  that,  from  the 
year  1813  to  1817,  she  had  murdered  .^Mtr  others  of  her 
children ;  two  of  which  ware  bom  in  marriage,  the  other  tzt^o 
were  illegit'unate.  She  had  murdered  them  all  in  a  very  vio. 
lent  manner,  by  suffocating  them,  or  killing  them  with  a' 
hatchet  The  one  was  three  years  old ;  the  others  only  half 
a  year,  or  several  months  old.    Besides  these  infanticides,  she 
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kt  greatly  Mispeotedlo.famtiB  killad  a  daugbtn*,  Sfoiui,  se^en 
yean  old,  who  lived  with  her,  and  died  very  suddenly ;  biit 
tins  positively  she  deniad.  She  was  found  guiky ,  and  be- 
headed  in  her  37th  year. 

Here  we  have  her  skull  before  us,  and  let  us  now  examine 
whether  the  remainders  of  her  organisation,  as. tokens  at  her 
fiwulties^  correspond  with  what -we  have  heavd  oflMf* 
•  Her  head  is  of  moderate  siae ;  the  hind  part  of  it  is  vary 
laifp;  the  forehead  immediately  retreating;  the  lower  (hpo- 
penmties,  which  we  have  in  common  with  animals,  did  then 
pcedominate ;  and  the  intdlectual  facnlties  were  qatwmely 
deficient. 

The  diameters  of  her  cnmiam  are^ 

From  spina  occipitalis  to  Lower  Individuality,, 64 


mcatua  audkoifitts  •zteraut  to  Philopiogemtiyenesi. 
do.                 dob             to  Lower  lodiyidtudity  f*»,4^ 
do.  do.  to  Firmness • 41 

DestmctiveiMss  to  Dtstfu«tiyeQflw««. » 6} 

SecretivenesstoSecretiTenesB.....* .••....••••...•••••54 

Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness ....5 

Ideality  to  Ideality „ m**——- H 

ConstructiTeness  to  Constructiveness 4J 


Very  ineonsiderable  is  tiien,  everywhere^  the  breadth  of  the ' 
forehead^  in  ^eoery  instance^  from  Ideality  to  Ideality,  fitdm 
Constructiveness  to  Constructiveness ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
the  breadth  of  the  hind  part  of  the  head,  from  Cautiousness 
to  Cautiousness,  is  very  large ;  but  largest  of  all  are  the  dia- ' 
meters  between  .the  hind  lateral  parts,  from  Secretiveness  to  ' 
Secretiveness,  and  particularly  so  from  Destructiveness  to 
Destructiveness. 


1.  Amativeneas^  larg& 
2;  Phildprogenitiveness,  full. 
3»  GonaenmelveBess,  inodeiato. 
4.  Adhesiveness,  smaU. 

6.  Gombativeness,  large. 

6«  DestmclivflneM,  very  laige. 

7.  Constructlyeness,  moderate. 

8.  AequisitiTefiess,  moderate.' 
a»  ^irriptivenaBSy  very  luge. 

10.  Sdf-esteem^  moderate, 

11.  Loveof  ApprobaOon^tnodeitte. 


12.  Cantionsness,  nsoderate* 

13.  Benevolence,  small. 

14.  VeneMtioB,  moderate, 

15.  Hope,  moderate. 

16.  Idttlity,  small. 

17.  Coiiocieiidou8nesB,«ilnfliidy«msD. 

18.  JPimmess,  smalL 

19.  Lower  Individuality,  large. 

19.  Ui^er  ditto,  dhto. 

20.  Form,  large* 

21.  Site,  moderate. 
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53.  Golouxing,  large. 

54.  Locality,  smalL 

26.  Time,  smaU.  1 32.  Wit^  smiOL 

27.  Number,  smalL  I  ^on^,  small. 


80«  Tutfl^tMlL. 
29.  Langua^,  moderate. 
^.  CompanBoh,  amaU. 
ai.  Gnuility^  MDAlL 


If  we  now  oompiirtf  Odd  organization  With  her  miiideeds, 
the  ooittfiipohdenee  cannot  but  strike  every  one.  The  Jtrst 
eondition  to  crime  and  rice  exists^  as  we  indtantiiy  6ee^  the 
tindefstanding  was  too  weak  to  be  libie  to  control  the  lower 
propenrities,  and  from  the  same  treason  the  records  tell,  ^tlmt 
ikt  was  extf^emely  sttijild.**  The  second  condittdn  to  vide  add 
moral  depravation,  want  of  the  higher  sentiments,  (Benevo- 
lence, Veneration,  Codsderitloutness),  expresses  itself  evi« 
dentlj  in  the  form  of  the  sknll,  and  <'  the  greatest  weakness 
of  all  moral  feelings^  (the  records)  was  indeed  necessary  to 
the  achievement  of  such  crimes  as  she  committed.  But 
which  feature  was  now  the  most  predominating  in  the  charac- 
ter of  this  criminal  ?  Which  lower  propensity  did  show  it- 
self in  such  a  blind  activity,  that  every  body  endowed  with 
better  feelings  cannot  but  shrink  back  at  it  ?  A  wild  uncon* 
^uerable  DMfudiveness !  And  if  we  look  upon  her  emnlum 
we  find  exactly  this  propensity  developed  to  a  degree  which 
is  almost  matdiless,  and  such  as  we  Jiave  never  before  seen, 
Its  organ  is  suddenly  and  strongly  prominent,  and  Ihe  lateral 
parts  of  the  cranium  thence  extremely  large.  If  we  compare 
this  diameter  from  Destmctiveness  to  Destructiveness  on  the 
flkuUs  of  the  criminak  mentioned  in  the  Phrenological  Trans- 
actions, and  in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  with  that  of  An6 
Nielsdatter,  we  find  it  in  those  SJ,  5f ,  5|,  Sec. ;  but  in  hers 
5{,  (except  Mary  M^Innes^  whose  diameter  in  that  respect  is 
6 ;  but  her  head  is  in  general  larger.) 

How  then  did  this  strong  Destructiveness  seek  its  gratifi- 
cation P  The  natural  timidity  of  women  (the  result  of  a 
smaller  Combativeness  and  a  larger  Cautiousness  than  in 
men)  did  not  albw  her  to  gratify  this  strong  propensity  in 
that  manner  in  which  man  endeavours  to  satisfy  it ;  it  uMist 
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manifest  itself  where  no  resistance  was  to  be  expected^  where 
gratification  was  an  easy  path.  *  But  was  it  possible  that  it 
could  show  itself  against  those  to  whom  nature  most  of 
all  connects  woman,  against  her  own  defenceless  children  ? 
Yes  !  this  shocking  crime  was  possible  to  her,  and  the  most 
striking  confirmation  of  hitherto  collected  observations,  the 
most  evident  conviction  of  the  principles  of  Phrenology,  is 
found,  when  we,  with  respect  to  this,  examine  her  craniun^ 
.whose  form  is  an  indication  of  that  of  the  brain.  By  casual 
circumstances,  she  became  such  a  criminal,  that  she,  after  cool 
deliberation,and  aftera  considerate  design, could  murder  five  of 
her  children.  We  cannot  explain  this  her  crime  by  suppoong 
desperation,  or  a  deep  feeling  of  shame  and  infiimy ;  for  two  of 
the  children  she  killed  were  born  in  lawful  marriage,  and  th^ 
^urder  was  not  committed  immediately  after  their  birth,  but 
later ;  nor  was  it  any  emotion  of  shame  that  tempted  her  to 
^kill  those  children  which  were  ille^timate ;  for  she  had  al- 
ready long  endured  this  shame,  and  it  was  not  until  the  ex- 
piration of  some  months  that  she  murdered  them.  That  sh^ 
would  not,  however,  have  become  an  infanticide,  if  she  had  not 
been  endowed  with  a  very  large  Destructi veness,  is  a  conclusion 
to  which  we  are  well  entitled.  This  lamentable  combination 
acted  blindly;  for  if  we  examine  the  motives  she  alleged,  we 
will  find  them  very  poor  and  weak.  She  said  she  killed  the 
first  child  (in  1813)  <^  because  she  was  not  able  to  maintain 
it;*^  the  other,  "  because  she  could  not  provide  for  it;** 
the  third,  ^'  because  she  did  not  know  where  to  get  it  edu- 
cated ;'^  the  fourth  and  fifth  from  the  same  reasons;  but  cer. 
tainly  these  were  neither  sufliciently  strong  motives,  nor  ex- 
cuses for  her  crimes.  As  to  the^r^^  reason,'the  three  chil- 
dren  were  already  provided  for  in  the  house  of  others ;  we 
do  not  find  it  mentioned  that  those  people  with  whom  they 
were  would  not  keep  them  longer ;  it  was  properly  the  hus- 
band, who,  at  any  rate,  should  provide  for  them,  and  it 
was  herself  who  took  the  children  along  with  her,  after  hav- 
ing resolved  to  kill  them.    As  to  the  secofidy  we  ask,  what 
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other  mother  would,  from  poverty^  take  the  resolution  to  kill: 
her  progeny,  the  dearest  treasure  which  a  mother'  possesses  f 
Kin  them  in  such  a  cruel  manner  as  Ane  Nielsdatter  P  No :' 
it  was  the  lamentable  combination  of  deficient  moral  organs,; 
with  large  uncontrolled  Destructiveness,  that  prompted  her  io> 
murder.  -   '  i 

•  We  need  not  advert  more  to  the  truth,  how  every  fact  iii' 
human  life  contributes  to  confirm  the  now  settled  principles^ 
of  Fhren<^gy. 


ARTICLE  XII. 

ON  THE  ARKANGEMENT  OF  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL 
FACULTIES,  BY  DR  HOPPE  OF  COPENHAGEN. 

Thb   common  phrenological  division  of  the   faculties  ot 
mind  and  their  respective  organs  into  intellectual  and  affeo* 
tive,  I  hold  not  to  be  absolutely  and  thoroughly  admisnble/ 
It  is  like  the  division  of  natural  history  into  the  animal,  ve« 
getable,  and  mineral  kingdoms.    This  is  unquestionably  just  ;* 
but,  however,  we  are  not  able  to  determine  exactly  where) 
ends  the  one  and  begins  the  other.     They  pass  by  degrees 
into  each  other.    Just  in  the  same  way,  when  the  intellectual 
faculties  are  considered  jointly,  they  are  quite  naturally  sepa«' 
rated  from  the  afiective ;  but  I  doubt,  indeedj  if  ever  it  will- 
be  possible  to  fix  the  line  of  demarcation  with  accuracy,  even 
when  the  fundamental  powers  shall  be  better  analyzed  and  de* 
tarmined.     The  manifi^stations  of  several  organs  of  the  affec 
tive  class,  foremost  situated  towards  the  front,  approach  so* 
much  to  Intellectuality,  thatj  after  repeated  changes  in  the 
classification,  it  is  still  quite  uncertain  under  what  head  they, 
are  to  be  recorded  with  most  correctness.  ^ 

The  .object  to  which  I  now  wish  to  turn  your  attention  is 
the  external  senses.  They  are  reckoned  unanimously  under 
the  head  of  the  intellectual  faculties;  but  considering,  at  least 
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sbme  of  fhem,  moi^  dotelyi  I  tbink  by  no  mew$  ika%  aH 
theif  operatioiMi  osn  be  regwded  as  iiiteUacito&l.  For  uttenqt, 
let  us  view  the  Taste;  When  this  tamky  disdnguiabee  adda 
and  ricali,  sweet  and  bitt^ ,  the>DpeFatkHi  certaialy  is  on  in.* 
telleetttal  one,  but  when  we  sit  down»  delighting  in  the  daiiities 
ctf  a  well-stored  table,  is  not  then  the  working  of  the  sense 
wfcoUy  affective  ?  I  presuppose,  that  it  must  be  the  sama  fa- 
culty that  dittingtnshes  and  €tif(nf8  the  dishes,  even  aaitis  tibe 
same  faculty  that  distinguishes  the  colours  and  eogoya  thefar 
brightness. 

As  I  mentioned  in  No  V.  of  the  Journal,  we  remember  the 
perceptions  of  Taste,  and  they  may  revive  by  imapnation. 
This  is  most  commonly  looked  upon  as  a  proof  that  the  taste 
belongs  to  the  intellectual  faculties ;  but  regarding  an  ^Mumal, 
for  instance  a  dog,  when  it  sits  at  the  table,  following  with  his 
eyes  every  bit  we  swallow,  I  think  you  will  not  deny  that  the 
expresMon  of  the  activity  of  his  soul  is  highly  affeedve.  But 
you  may  say,  this  is  not  an  effect  of  Measory  and  Imagina** 
tion  in  the  tasting  organs,  but  an  immediate  wamie  manifeska^ 
tion  of  an  active  instinct  for  taking  nourishment  (appetite). 
This  I  shall  not  contt adict;  but  turn  by  that  motive  to  an« 
other  indeterminate  point 

That  the  sensation  of  Taste  only  passes  through  the  nerves^ 
and  is  percaved  in  ^  part  of  the  brain,  is  a  supposition,  I 
think,  sufficiently  proved.  Now,  it  appears  to  me  as  highly 
piobable,  and  by  analogy  agredng  with  other  experiences^ 
that  it  is  one  and  the  same  organ  which  iasiea  (vis.  dis^in* 
guishcB  and  enjoys)  and  indies  us  to  taste;  or,  in  other 
tesnoMf  to  take  food  and  drink.  Thia„  according  to  my  opi* 
Bioi^  is  the  organ  of  appetite  for  food,  and,  consequently,  it 
BiMiy  also  be  named  the  organ  of  Taste  (gustus),  and  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  this  of  the  ext^al  senses  as  the  oigan 
of  Tune  to  the  sense  of  Hearing.  The  senses  of  Smell  and 
Eeehi^  I  suppose  to  stand  in  similar  relations  to  different 
parts  of  the  brain. 

Dr  SpwrahoM  (Phrenokigy^  page  257)>  thinks  itprabsUe^ 
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diat  one  Aindwimttal  powiv  u^b^fent  in  a  pariidular  part  of 
^Uie  tmun,  knows  and  oeneeiveg  aa  aensations^  ofl  the  yaiied 
impreasicnsis  made  on  the  cxtemal  senaesL  J.  olnnot,,!  oq»- 
jfeas,  but  think  this  arrangement  not  at  all  aecorihiit  jvath  Ae 
eommon  regulations  of  nature.  Besides,  as  to  the  senses  of 
Bight  and  Heating,  it  appears  to  me  not  necessary  to  assuma 
some  further  intermediate  organ,  rrerj  pefoeplieft- -passing 
through  these  two  seiises  being  sufficiently  ascribed  to  orgaqs 
already  aseertained^  ... 

To  resume,  it  is  my  opinion,  which  I  have  produced  herey 
in  the  puifiosepossiUy  to  bring  this  subject  under  eonsidera* 
tkm  of  more  experienced  Phrenok)g^ats»  that  the  lower  organs 
of  senseS)- wbieh  are  situated  in  tbemiddleof  the  basis cranii, 
manifest  themselves  partly  with  intellectual  and  partly  with 
affectiveiiuiotions,  forming  a  gradation  from  Intellectuality 
to  Propennty.  If  so,  it  will  be  no  more  possible  to  draw  a 
distinct  fine  between  the  different  classes  of  faculties  and  th^ 
ofgans  in  thai  region,  than  it  has  succeeded,  at  least  bitberllo, 
in  the  regio  frontalis. 
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ARTICLE  XIII, 

DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  ASHANTEE  SKULL. 

The  subject  dt  this  notice  was  sent  to  Siir  &.  8.  Mackens^i, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Admiralty,  but  without  any  com- 
munication from  the  person  who  was  so  good  as  to  forward 
it,  so  that  he  is  yet  ignorant  of  its  history.  It  bears,  how- 
ever, in  its  anatomical  pecoliarities,  the  stantp  of  AMcan 
origin;  and  there  iiET  no  doubt  to  be  reasonably  eMierfainecf  df 
its  aiithentidty.  It  appears  to  be  the  skull  of  k  temAe. 
'The  accounts  of  Che  Ashantee  character  have  been  ^  rcfcetit- 
ly  before  the  public,  that  it  s^ems  unnecessary  at  ^Ms^ntio 
repeat  what  everybody  knows.    The  mass'of  htain  behihdihe 
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ASHANTBB  SKULL. 


eat  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  that  in  front.  Tfhe  head  is 
of  nearly  an  average  size ;  and  the  forehead  very  narrow, 
fimall,  and  low,  sloping  rapidly  backwards.  The  dimendons 
«re  as  follows :«» 

From  oedpital  spine  to  Lower  Individuality 6| 

' do.  toEsr 8{ 


PhilopiogeiittiveBess  to  Isdividiiality • - .7l 

.....  Coneentrativeness  to  Comparison 6{ 

Ear  to  PfailoprogemtiTeness 4| 

do.  to  Lower  Individuality «•••••. ...41 

do.  to  Firmness ^f 

do.  to  Benevolence ....4f 

GautipuanesB  to  Gautiouineia ^.......^ ••••.••..6 

Destructiveness  to  Destructiveness 5| 

>•.••  SeerefciTenen  to  Secretivenesi. .  • .....fif 

Constnictiveness  to  Constructivenesa 4j 

Ideality  to  Ideality.. 4 

Lower  Individulity  to  Oompviaan 1| 

Causality  to  Causality,... •,..••••11 


BEVELOPHENT. 


I.  AmatiTeoeas,  snail. 
8.  Philoprogenitivenessj  Uttgew 
8.  Concentrativeness,  rather  large. 
4h  Attachment,  TEtfaer  large. 
6.  Combativeness,  large. 

6.  Destructiveness,  large  on  one  side, 

rather  large  on  the  other. 

7.  Constnictiveness,  large. 

8.  Acquisitiveness,  moderate^ 

9.  8ecretivenfln«  rather  large. 

10.  Self-esteem,  large. 

11.  Loveof  Apprdbation>  nsyUffije. 
19,  CautiouflnesB,  moderate. 

15.  Benevolence^  smalL 

14.  Vencmtlon,  moderate. 

16.  Hope,  small. 

15.  Ideality,  small. 
I7f  CoOicinitiounieM,  rather  fiiU. 


18.  Fimness,  very  lai^. 

19.  Upper  Individuality,  moderate. 

19.  Lower  do.  large. 

20.  Form^  large. 

21.  Size,  rather  large. 

22.  Weight,  or  Resistance,  smaB. 
28.  Golouringj  small.  . 

24.  Locality,  moderate. 

26.  Order,  or  Synmietry,  small. 
28.  Time^  small. 

27.  Number,  small. 

28.  Tune,  smalL 

29.  Language,  smaU. 

30.  Comparison,  fjiU. 
81.  Causality,  moderate. 
32.  W^modmte, 

S3.  Imitation,  moderate. 
34.  Wonder,  moderate.^ 


Tb^re  are  some  anatoiDical  peculiarides  ia  this  skull, 
':wlucli»  though  not  connected  with  Phrenology,  may  be  inte* 
.vestiHXg  io  some  of  our  readers.  The  condykid  processes 
jfeem  large*  The  ttiastoid  processes  are  not  rounded  on  (lie 
(inner  mdeg  but  are  impressed  with  a  deep  and  sharp  fiin^w, 
and  aM  very  large*  The  styloid  processes  are  very  short. 
The  distance  from  the  foramen  magnum  to  the  occipital 
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gpine  is  only  S-4th8  of  an  inch.  The  pterygoid  processes  of 
the  sphenoidal  bone  are  very  deep.  The  alveolar  processes 
of  the  front  of  the  upper.jaw  project  forwards  remarkably/ 
iond  give  a  decided  character  to  the  £Bce»  M» 


NoTB."-^We  may  add,  that  iuoother  and  a  known  Jriend 
had,  with  considerable  trouble  and  difBcuItyy  procured,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone^  several  specimens  of  na- 
tive  African  skulls,  with  which  he  was  daily  expecting  to 
embark  for  England,  when,  unhappily  for  himself  and  for 
us,  he  was  visited  with  an  attack  of  fever  of  the  worst  de» 
scription,  and  remained  in  a  state  of  insensibility  during 
many  days,  and  at  last  slowly  recovered ;  when,  to  his  great 
mortification,  |ie  found,  that  not  only  his  skulls,  but  the  whole 
of  his  baggage  had  disappeared.  We  are  in  hopes,  however, 
that  the  former  loss  may  yet  be  repaired,  as  we  have  written 
to  a  very  zealous  and  scientific  friend,  who  goes  out  as  sur- 
geon of  H.  M.  S.  Sybille,  about  to  sail  for  the  African  sta-r 
tion,  to  request  his  assistance,  and,  as  he  ia  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  Phrenology,  and  aware  of  the  importance  of 
the  inquiry,  we  feel  assured  that  he  will  do  his  utmost  to  sa» 
tiisfy  our  wishes.  In  the  n^ean  time,  it  is  gratifying  to  kpoii^, 
from  the  above  donation,  that  we  have  active  friends,  who, 
personally  unknown  to  us,  ace  ea^rting  themselves  in.  al( 
quarters  of  the  globe.— -Eoitob. 


ARTICLE  XIV. 

raOCEEBINOS  CF  TH&  FHIUBNOLOOIGAL  SOGIETV. 

Jtfcfo^mber  16, 1826.— Mr  William  Scott  rea4  an  Essay  oit 
Ijqdividuality.  Four  Ceylonese  skulls,  two  skulls  of  Ceykm- 
ese  ^Tom-tom  boys,  and  one  Burmese  skull,  were  presented 
by  Mr  Lyon;  and  also  two  skulls  from  the  neighbourhood 
of.  Loch  Tarbet,  in  Kintyre,  by  Miss  Bfullie  of  Fotkenimet.  ' 
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'  November  S0.-^LeUer6  from  Dr  CaidweU  of  t#exihgtoii^ 
United  States ;  from  Dr  Otto^  Copeohageo,  and  Mr  Wbit* 
Vwy  were  read.  Dr  Afidrew  Combe  read  Observations  on  the 
lofluence  of  Organic  Sue  on  the  Functions  of  tbe  fixteroal 
Senses.  The  following  donations  were  presented :— <*  Gall^ 
sur  les  Fonctjons  du  Cerveau,^  by  Dr  Gall ;  Ashantee  skull, 
by  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart ;  Chinese  skull,  by  Mr  Wil- 
liam Mackenzie ;  double  cranium  and  brain  preserved ;  cast 
of  brain  of  a  whale,  and  skull  of  an  owl,  by  Mr  T.  Buchanan. 
Hull ;  four  skulls  from  Madagascar,  by  Dr  Sibbald ;  four 
casts  of  skulls  of  Indians  of  Columbia  river,  America,  by  Dr 
Wright  of  London  ;  four  skulls  of  Sandwich  Islanders,  and 
three  skulls  of  South  Americans,  by  Lieut  Charles  Maiden, 
late  of  the  Blonde  frigate.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety, held  this  evening,  Mr  William  Scott  was  unanimously 
re-elected  President;  Mr  Simpson  and  Mr  Waddell  were 
chosen  Vice-Presidents,  in  room  of  Dr  Andrew  Combe  and 
Mr  James  Bridges;  Mr  William  Bonar  and  Mr  James 
Tod  were  elected  Counsellors,  in  place  of  Mr  Joseph  and  Mr 
3impson ;  Mr  Lyon  was  re-elected  Secretary,  and  Mr  Ellis 
Keeper  of  the  Museum  ;  Mr  Donald  Campbell  was  appbini- 
ed  Clerk,  in  the  place  of  Mr  Thomas  Lees. 

December  14.— Observations  on  an  Organ  on  the  State  o^ 
Vhich  the  Phenomena  of  Dreaming  seem,  to  a  certam  Extent^ 
to  depend,  by  Sir  G.  8.  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  were  read.  Mr 
Sin^pson  read  an  Essay  on  Ill-nature,  Ill-temper,  and  IIL- 
bumour. 

Jcmuary  4,  18S7.— A  letter  from  Dr  Spurzheim  was 
read.  The  President  was  instructed  to  write  to  Dr  Spurz- 
heim, accepting  of  his  offer  to  lecture  in  Edinburgh  in  De- 
cember next,  wbieb  was  agreed  to.  A  letter  from  Cbrlea 
Collier,  Esq.  M.  D.  Ceylon,  and  a  letter  from  Dr  Strange,  were 
read ;  also  a  letter  from  Dr  Chalmers,  proposing  that  a  mo- 
nument should  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr 
Thomas  Brown.  Mr  Combe  read  the  first  part  of  an  Essay 
on  tbe  Relations  between  the  Physical  and  Mental  Constitution 
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of  Man  and  External  Objects.    Henry  Wight,  Esq.  advodde, 
was  admitted  an  oirdihary  member. 

January  11. — Mr  Combe  read  the  remainder  of  his  Essay 
on  the  Relations  between  the  Physical  and  Intellectual  Con- 
stitution of  Man  and  External  Objects. 

January  18.— Mr  William  Scott  read  an  Essay  on  Com* 
parison.  The  following  donations  were  presented  :-^kull 
of  James  Stark,  executed  at  Sydney  in  September,  1824,  for 
murder.  Skull  of  John  Hand,  executed'at  Sydn^'  for  mur- 
der, September,  18S4.  Skull  of  a  native  female  of  Mew 
South  Wales,  presented  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane.  Skull  of 
a  native  of  the  interior  of  Java.  Two  Chinese  skulls,  pre- 
sented by  Dr  Strange.  Mr  Combe  read  an  Answer  by  him 
to  Mr  Jeffrey^s  new  Statement  in  the  89th  Number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  Dr  Charles  Collier  was  admitted  a  cor- 
responding member  of  the  Society. 

February  1.— An  Essay  on  Combativeness,  and  on  the 
Functions  of  the  Faculty  manifested  by  the  Organ  No  2^ 
(Weight),  by  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart,  was  read.  Ai) 
Inquiry  concerning  an  Organ  for  the  Feeling  of  theLudicrouS| 
distinct  from  that  of  Wit,  by  X.  T.  P.  H.  sent;  anonymo{isly 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Phrenological  Journal,  was  read.  Mt 
Lawrence  Macdonald,  sculptor,  Pitt  Street,  was  admitted  aq 
ordinary  member. 

Feiruary  1$, — ^A  letter  was  read  from  the  Hon.  Douglas 
6.  Hallyburton,  accompanying  donation  of  busts  of  Julius 
Caesar,  Cicero^  AriostOi  Michael  Angelo,  and  Galileo.  Mr 
X>yon  read  an  Essay,  being  a  Comparison  between  Monar* 
chical  and  Republican  Forms  of  Government,  illustrated  from 
the  History  and  Institutions  of  the  States  of  New  England^ 
North  America. 

« 

Uarch  l.«>«Mr  Simpsoo  rtad  an  Essay,  beiug  additional 
Evidence  of  the  Existence  of  ii  Sense  of  Equilibrium  as  a 
prin^itive  Mental  power,  derived  from  the  Consistency  which 
obtaina  between  its  supposed  Functiom  and  Che  recent  Pfay^ 
aological  Diaooveries  of  Mv  Charles  Bdl. 
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{  MarA  15.— Mr  Soott  read  an  Essay  od  Wit  and  the  Xiii. 
^dicrous.  Mr  Churles  Lees,  painter,  No  17,  Noith  Union 
Strset,  was  admitted  an  ordinary  member. 
>  March  S9.^— A  Letter  from  Mr  Leadbetter  was  read,  also 
Hemarks  on  M.  Audubon,  M.  Weiss,  Carl.  Maria  Von  We- 
ber,  by  Mr  William  Scott  An  Account  of  Ane  Nielsdatter, 
an  Infanticide,  by  Dr  Otto  of  Copenhagen,  was  read,  and  ar 
Con^espondence  between  Dr  EUiotson  and  Rochester  Literary 
Society,  about  the  Skull  and  Character  of  J.  L.  Six  Peruvian 
skulls,  from  Thomas  Watson,  Esq.,  Glasgow,  were  presented! 


NOTE  ON  ARTICLE  VU.,  ON  EQUILIBRIUM. 

F&OM  some  obscurity  in  Mr  Bellas  account  of  his  discovery, 

we  were  led  to  give  him  credit  for  a  little  more  than  he  bim- 

l^lf  claims  as  the  extent  of  that  discovery.    We  have  stated 

(page  S72,  middle  paragraph,)  that  he  haa  deffwnsirakd  that 

the  nerve  of  tlie  new  sense  which  goes  to  the  muscle  is  dis-' 

tinct  from  the  nerve  of  feeling  which  goes  to  the  skio^  but 

with  which  it  is  associated.    Now,  on  carefully  reperusing  his 

paperj  we  find  that,  while  in  his  principal  statement  he  claims 

to  have  demonatraied  the  new  nrascular  function,  (see  our 

quotations  from  him,  top  of  page  869,  and  last  paragraph  of 

page  S71),  he  adds  a  sort  of  postscript,  in  which  he  clidms 

no  more  than  to  have  rendered  it  probable  that  the  new  and 

demonstrated  function  is  performed  by  a  nerve  distinct  from' 

the  nerve  of  feeling.    Mr  Beirs  words  are,  *'  The  returning 

^  muscular  nerves  are  associated  with  the  nerves  of  sensibility  to  thet 
f  skilly  bat  they  are  probaMv  very  distinct  in  their  endowments^ 
"  riaoe  there  is  a  great  dirorence  between  conveying  the  sense 
'<  of  external  impressions  and  that  of  muscular  action."-^PAiiL 
3Vtm#.  p.  Itl.)    The  respective  Jnndfhns  are  'demonstrated  to  be 

difierent;  but.  that  they  are  performed  by  dbtinct  nerves/ 

and  not  by  the' same  nerve  modkled,  as  it  respectively  svpi 

pBte  the  muscle  or  the  skin,  is  only  inferred.    But  the  in* 

ference  is  supported  both  <m  fact  and  a,palogy>  and,  if  not  al^ 
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.lo|^tber»  is  aloiost  demonstratioB.  Our  readers,  boweyei;^«^ 
requested  to  observe,  that  the  new  function  of  a  nerve  which 
Is  demonstrated  Is  enough  for  the  existence  of  a  sense  of 
Equilibrium.  That  the  same  nerve  wheiD  sent  to  the  skin 
shall  have  a  different  function,  than  that  which  belongs  to  it 
when  sent  to  the  muscle,  even  if  true,  (which  there  is  almoat 
deoionstration  that  it  is  not,)  is  of  no  consequence  to  us,  the 
different  function  being  all  that  concerns  our  theory. 

We  beg  our  readers  to  hold  deleted — as  an  oversight  of 
Qur  own— the  last  sentence  of  the  first  foot-note  on  page  269- 
Ttffo  nerve8>  not  three,  are  supplied  to  each  muscle.  The 
third  nerve,  if  distinct,  as  inferred  bj  Mr  Bell,  goes  to  the 
skin. 

We  have  ret;eived  the  following  communication  from  a  me. 
dical  gentleman  of  this  city,  illustrative  of  this  subject  :— 

"  I  was  consulted  by  the  son  of  a  geotkman  in  th«  oouiftry  who 
^'  has  had  a  singular  paralytic  affection.  He  lost  the  power  of  ro^ 
*^  tion  in  his  arms,  but  retained  sensation  acntely,  and  felt  another 
•"  person^s  hand,  cold  or  warm^  as  the  case  might  be.  Now,  at  tbo 
^*  distance  of  three  weeiks^  he  has  regained  the»power  of  motion^  biit 
^'  has  lost  the  sense  of  the  state  of  the  muscles  so  completely  that  hto 
^  cannot  adapt  his  muscular  contractions  to  the  purpose  he  has  ia 
'^  view.  In  seizing  a  snail  bbject^  he  hears  d6wn  upon  it  with  h!l 
**  extended  hand^  gathers  it  in,  and  grasps  it  like  a  vice,  not  «wSi# 
''  of  the  disproportion  of  his  effort.  He  has,  at  the  same  time,  tha 
*'  complete  command  of  his  muscles  as  to  contraction  and  relaxation: 
^  but  wants  only  the  sense  of  theb  state.  I  have  not  seen  him,  m 
^'  he  is  in  a  fiiir  way  of  reoofery,  and  lives  a  good  way  out  of  town/* 


NOTICES. 

Da  Sfvbzhbxm  has  lectured  in  Bath  and  Brbtol  since  our  last 
publication^  and  with  complete  success.  The  managers  oi  the  Lt« 
terary  Institution  at  each  place,  acknowledged  that  no  lecturer  had 
filled  them  to  such  a  degree.  In  Bath,  additional  benches  were.rfr* 
quired  to  accommodate  the  audience.  The  interest  increased  with 
each  leaure,  and  the  hut  was  the  most  numerously  attended  at  both 
places.  In  spring  and  summer,  Dr  Spurzheim  intends  to  remain  in 
London.  On  the  4th  of  April  he  will  commence  a  course  of  lectures 
in  the  London  Institotkm.  He  will  lecture  also  in  his  own  houses 
B,  Gower  Street ;  and^  in  particular,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays 
in  the  evening,  he  will  have  practical  conversations  on  Phrenology^ 
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nMr  «iAniittk Am  of  bi»  liticlitei^    We  ftHti^jpdM  Ibe  gMtM  l^i^ 
'filB  ta  the  fdeoOe  tmb  Dr  Spureheitn't  etertions. 

A  portrait  of  Dr  Sparsheitn^  engnved  b]r  Hodgets^  from  a  pio- 
tnre  by  Mr  Stewart  Watson,  ha&  be^  puUUhed  fn  Edvuhutgh,  de- 
dicated to  the  Phrenological  Society.  The  head  and  fiiee  are  ttobd 
KkenessMj  and  the  portrait  mutt  be  acceptable  to  those  who  haye 
admired  Dr  Spurzheim's  talents  and  virtues  in  his  works.  It  would 
'be  highly  desirable  to  hare  a  good  poHrait  of  Dr  Gall. 

E])iNBtTAOR.*--The  report  of  the  pnkseedings  of  the  Phrenologiad 
Society  win  show  that  the  science  advances  with  spirit  and  success  in 
this  city.  SeFcral  very  valuable  donations  of  national  skulls  bare 
been  obtained  during  trie  present  season.  The  fnost  beneficial  con- 
sequences have  attended  the  attack  of  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  many 
persons  have  read  the  answer^  and  been  thereby  induced  to  attend  to 
the  science,  whose  prejudices  were  previously  insuperable.  Frequent 
reports  have  been  circulated  of  another  intended  attack,  by  Sir  Wit- 
liam  Hamilton,  within  the  arena  of  the  Royal  Society.  We.  have 
already  mentioned,  that  by  the  rules  of  this  body»  which  prohibit 
Visitors  from  speaking,  and  its  own  members  from  debating,  Sir 
William  Hamilton  is  as  secure  from  refiitation,  whatever  he  ad«- 
vances^  as  a  toad  ia  from  its  enemies  in  the  heart  of  a  block  of  marbhs. 
Until,  therefore,  the  learned  Baronet  shall  be  pleased  to  publish  hk 
obiections,  which  we  solicit  him  to  do,  we  shaii  hold  ourselves  ab^ 
solved  from  the  duty  ni  noticing  them<  Professor  Leslie  lately  com*i 
iMDoed  a  oeime  of  pqpular  leotures  on  Natund  Fbilddophy,  to  which 
ladiei  were  admitted.  We  o&r  him  the  tribute  of  our  highest  appre^ 
batioa  for  so  useful  and  beooming  a  step ;  and  are  happy  to  announce, 
that,  from  every  thing  we  hear,  bis  lectores  have  excited  mucli  in* 
tcrttt,  and  been  duljr  priaed  by  his  auditors.    We  cantiot  avoid  re* 

5 retting,  however,  that  his  pre|odices  should  have  led  him  to  idtro« 
uoe  a  very  ill-founded  and  uncalled-for  attack  upon  Phrenology 
into  his  introduotory  leotures  In  pointing  eat  the  evils  s£  igaorsaoe 
of  paWiJ  pbeiMNB^a^  he etsJtedj  that  tiiia  wda tba veal  eauieof  the 
long  prevalence,  in  former  ages,  of  judicial  astrology,  and  of  the  ex- 
istence, in  the  present  day«  of,  the  dream]^  revegries  of  craniology. 
In  opposition  to  Mr  Leslie's  assertion,  that  ignorance  is  the  caose-of 
the  prevalence  of  Phrenology,  we  observe  that  in 

Dublin,  Richard  Carmichae},  Esq.  in  an  introductory  lectms  to 
a  course  of  surgery,  delivered  at  the  nichmoiid  School  of  Medidw, 
Publra,  on  the  3tn  day  of  Januarj^,  1827,  makes  the  Mloidng  olw 

servations :—  •  .    ^  i 

**  The  nerves  of  the  other  senses,  as  well  as  of  that  of  toudi^-r-those 
^  of  sight,  hearing,  taste,  and  smell,— ^all  hare  s^arate  origins  fronof 
"  different  portions  of  the  brain.  Since  then  we  find  eaca  porti<m 
^'  of  the  nervous  system  has  a  distinct  an^.a^uiropk-i^te  function  tp 
**  perform,  we  are  in  some  degree  p^^pared.  for  the  proportion  of 
•^  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  that  the  entirer  mass  of  the  brain  is  not  en- 
"  gaged  in  every  mental  operation,  but  that  djifereAt  portions  of  tb(s 
**  viscus  hate  their  allottea  functions.  <• 
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,  '^  To  mdLAf  |r#a  «  feav8  « inA  to  be  adpttblid  villi  tlM'llMi- 
'<  iK^ogical  doctnnet,  I  wDiild  rtwrni^  wmmmitni  ymi  to  feudal 
"  your  Idsore  haan,  the  admirable  wotk  ti  Mt  ueoi||e.  Combfl^ 
''  which  baa  already  geae  through  leveral  edition.  You  willj  after 
^'  perusiDg  this  work,  feel  the  littleness  of  those  who  scxiiF  at  a  anahm 
"  feet  of  which  they  aie  ignorant.  An  arUcle^  supposed  to  come 
"  from  the  pen  of  Mr  3eSnj,  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Reriew 
'^  of  October  last,  in  which  be  attocks  the  system  with  all  the  wcA- 
*^  pons  of  an  experienced  controvertbt.  This  drew  fbrth  from  Mr 
'^  Combe  an  immediate^  spirited,  and  most  triumphant  reply,  in 
*'  which  he  not  only  answered  all  his  adrersary's  ofcjectiOii8»  but 
**  convicted  him  of  unfair  dealing  as  a  critic>— ignorance  pf  the  sub- 
''  jeet  he  undertook  to  criti(dae,*^ittle  depth  as  a  metaphpician,-*- 
**  and  but  slight  acquaintance  with  the  opinions  eren  of  the  schoel 
''  he  supports." 

This  testimony  we  would  recommeDd  to  die  notice  of  Profesit>r  Left- 
lie,  and  other  inaividuals  who  ascribe  the  prevalence  of  Phrenology  to 
Ignorance.  Mr  Carmichael  is  a  medical  practitioner  of  great  emi- 
nence, a  public  teacher  of  surgery,  and  in  the  lecture  in  question, 
which  is  printed  at  the  request  of  his  pupils,  he  diB])lavs  a  mind 
profound  and  comprehensive  in  its  views,  intrepid  and  independent, 
and  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  ^ 

Belfast. — ^A  Phrendogical  Society  has  been  instituted  here. 
On  17th  February,  it  oontained  forty  members,  and  tbe  numtwrs 
were  likely  to  increase.  They  possessed,  at  that  time^  all  tlie  woiirs 
oi.Dr  Spuraheimj  those  of  Mr  Con^  Sit  George  Maidwoaio's  U-^ 
lustrations^  a  small  work  of  Dr  0M%  tbe.TlransttctioM  of  the  X^hiB- 
Dological  Society,  and  the  Plirenological  Journal ;  and  they  have 
since  obtained  an  extenrive  collection  of  casts  from  Meisrs  O'Ncil 
and  Son  of  Edinburgfat  Mr  C.  Combe  ha»  been  elected  an  ho* 
n<M'ary  member. 

KxLMABNocK.'— The  Phrenological  Society  here  has  held  rejft- 
lar  meetings  thu  winter ;  toveral  interesting  communicatioDS  have 
been  read,  and  an  accession  of  members  is  expected. 

Ddndxb.^.— The  Mediamcs'  Phrenological  Society  continues  to  be 
conducted  with  great  judgment.  From  the  commencemeDt,  the  at- 
tention of  the  members  lias  been  all  along  drawn  to  the  utility  of  the 
fdflBce,  and  with  sonae  success.  They  seem  imbued  with  its  spirit, 
and  are  eager  to  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  principles.  Thqr 
bare  elected  the  Rev.  Thomas  Irvine,  assistant  minister  of  Lundi^, 
Mr  G.  Combe,  and  Dr  A^  Combe,  as  honorary  members. 

GooPBNHiicaBH.^— Mr  Jeffi«y\  article  in  the  Bdinbuiigh  Review 
has  excited  a  consideraUe  sensation  in  Copenhagen.  It  was  known 
by  the  London  Joutnals  that  Mr  Combe  had  published  an  answer  to 
k,  and  the  answor  was  anxiously  looked  (or.  ur  Otto  has  published 
an  essay,  *'  Phrenology  applied  to  Crimes  and  Crimimils/'  This 
gentleman  lectured  this  winter,  and  had  again  a  crowd  of  the  most 
respectable  auditors,  who  continued  to  show  the  greatest  attention  to 
the  snkgect.  Next  winter  be  will  ddiver  a  course,  at  which  ladies 
will  be  invited  to  attend.    In  a  few  weeks,  the  first  p^— " *  ^ 
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ARTICLE  I. 

ON  THE  FACULTY  OF  CX>MPABISON. 

FEBLIN6  OF  BESEMBLAlfCE.— Dt  BtOWn. 
SENSE  or  ANALOGY.— GoS. 

"  Db  Oall  observed  Tarious  penoni  who>  in  order  to  oooTinoe 

"  otheriy  had,  in  erery  conyenation,  recourse  to  examplet,  simili- 
tudes, and  analogies,  and  seldom  to  (strict)  reasoning  and  philo- 
sophical argument.  In  these  he  found,  in  the  midst  of  the  supe- 
rior part  of  the  forehead,  an  elevation  which  presented  the  form 
of  a  reversed  pyramid,  and  he  named  this  organ,  according  to  its 
functions,  the  '  organ  of  Analogy.'  This  organ  is  developed  in 
all  popular  preachers  beloved  by  the  crowd,  who  speak  by  exam- 

''  pies  and  parables,  and  who  choose  their  similitudes  from  facts 
which  are  generally  known.  Gall  accordingly  possesses  the  skulls 
of  two  Jesuits  who  had  this  organ  and  its  feculty  in  a  high  de- 
gree. Indeed,  in  order  to  persuade  and  to  affect,  the  speaker  or 
orator  must  speak  by  analogy, — ^he  must  bring  spiritual  things 

"  near  to  terrestrial,— he  must  imitate  the  manner  of  the  preaching 

"  of  Christ." 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Dr  Spurzheim  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  Physiognomical  System,  of  the  observations 
made  by  Dr  Gall  on  the  functions  of  this  part  of  the  brain. 
These  observations  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  this  is  the  fa- 
culty which  perceives  and  delights  in  resemblances.  Eaam- 
pUsj  similitudes,  analogies^  and  parablesy  and  all  those  me- 
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taphors  and  figures  used  by  others  to  adorn  and  illustrate 
th^  discourses,  are  all  founded  on  some  sort  of  resemblance, 
real  or  supposed,  between  the  examples,  analogies,  and 
figures  adduced,  and  the  subjects  which  they  are  intended 
to  illustrate.  But  Dr  Spurzheim  does  not  seem  inclined  to 
limit  the  faculty  to  the  perception  of  resemblance ;— he  goes 
on  to  say,  <^  It  compares  the  sensations  and  ideas  of  all  the 
'^  other  faculties,  and  pcdnts  out  their  difference^  analogy, 
*^  similitude,  or  identity.^  And  as  he  conceives  it  to  take 
cognizance  of  difference  as  well  as  resemblance,  he  has  chan- 
ged the  name  of  <<  organ  of  Analogy,^  adopted  by  Dr  Gall, 
to  *^  organ  of  Comparison  ;^  but  he  has  given  no  proof,  nor 
even  one  solitary  instance,  of  this  faculty  being  concerned 
with  differences. 

In  his  more  recent  work,  entitled  '^  Phrenology,^  Dr 
Spurzheim  alludes  to  certain  views  of  this  faculty,  and  of  the 
nrighbouring  organs  of  Causality  and  Wit,  taken  by  the 
Edinburgh  Phrenologists,  and,  in  particular,  to  a  sugges- 
tion of  mme  which  is  mentioned  by  Mr  Combe,  that  differ- 
ence or  contrast  is  taken  notice  of  by  the  last-mentioned  fa- 
culty.    He  then  says,  <<  as  to  the  view  taken  by  Mr  Wil- 

"  liam  Scott,  I  reply,  that,  id  my  opinion,  the  same  power  which 
'^  perceives  resemblaDoes  perceives  differences  also.  I  see  no  reason 
*'  for  adopting  two  faculties  for  the  act  of  discrimination." 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  authority  of  Dr  Spurzheim,  I 
cannfot  subscribe  to  his  opinion  on  this  point,  or  rather  I  con- 
ceive it  to  be  demonstrable  that  there  are  separate  powers 
for  perceiving  resemblances  and  distinguishing  differences. 
This  seems  suflBciently  proved  by  the  very  familiar  fact, 
that  there  are  some  minds  more  disposed  to  recognize  re- 
semblances and  analogies,  even  the  most  remote,  while 
others  are  remarkable  for  detecting  the  minutest  points  of 
difference.  On  their  different  dispositions,  in  this  respect, 
depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the  intellectual  character  of  dif- 
ferent minds.     This  observation,  Mr  Combe  remarks,*  has 

*  Combers  System,  p.  364. 
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long  been  made  by  metaphysicians.    Father  Malebranche 

says^  "  There  are  geniufies  of  two  sorts.  The  one  remarks  easily  the 
'^  differencGs  existing  between  objects^  and  these  are  the  excellent 
^*  geniuses ;  the  others  imagine  and  suppose  resemblances  between 
''  things^  and  these  are  the  superficial  mmds."*    Locke  makes  the 

sanae  distinction.     After  speaking  of  Wit  *^  as  lying  most 

in  the  assemblage  of  ideas  wherein  any  resemblance  is  to  be 
found/'t  he  proceeds  thus :— ^^  Judgment,  on  the  contrary,  lies 
quite  on  the  other  side,  in  separating  caretiilly,  one  from  another, 
''  ideas  wherein  can  be  found  the  least  difference,  thereby  to  arold 
"  being  misled  by  similitude  and  by  affinity  to  take  one  thing 
*'  for  another.":^  Lord  Bacon  says,  that  "  the  chief,  and  as  it  were 
"  radidi]  distinction  betwixt  mmds,  in  regajrd  to  philosophy  and 
"  science;,  is  thi8i,-^hat  some  minds  may  have  greater  power,  and 
"  are  more  fitted  for  the  observation  of  the  differences,  others  for 
"  the  observation  of  the  resemblances  of  things." 

Having  stated  three  such  authorities,  (in  addition  to 
what  I  conceive  to  be  matter  of  common  observation  to  all 
who  have  given  their  attendon  to  the  varieties  of  intellectual 
genius,)  we  may  be  entitled  to  hold  these  to  outweigh  the 
unsupported  opinion  of  Dr  Spurzheita ;  and,  following  the 
observations  of  Dr  Gall,  we  may  assume  that  there  is  a  sepa^ 
rate  and  distinct  organ,  the  function  of  which  is  to  per- 
ceive resemblances  and  analogies ;  and,  therefore,  without  en- 
tering into  any  farther  argument,  we  shall  proceed  to  consi- 
der more  minutely  the  true  nature  and  limits  of  the  faculty, 
and  the  various  important  uses  which  it  is  calculated  to  serve 
in  the  intellectual  economy. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  faculty  now 
under  consideration  does  not  seem  to  be  required  for  the  per- 
ceiving of  every  kind  of  resemblance,  still  less  for  the  per- 
ception of  identity^  the  latter  of  which  obviously  falls  within 
the  province  of  Individuality  and  the  lower  observing  powers. 
That  sort  of  resemblance  which  approaches  nearest  to  identi- 


*  lUch.  de  la  Verity,  liv.  ii.  part  2,  chap.  9. 

1*  Mr  Locke  is  not  here  speaking  of  the  phrenological  faculty  to  which  the 
name  of  Wit  has  heen  ghren,  hut  of  what  is  generaUy  termed  wU  in  common 
disconne,  whikh  depends  more  upon  the  discoyery  of  reflemblances  than  the 
Hide  distingiiisliing  of  differences. 
.    X  Essay,  book  II.  chap.  zi.  §  2. 
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ty,  such,  for  instance,  as  we  find  between  one  egg  and  ano- 
ther, or  between  the  different  individuals  of  our  species, 
where  the  resemblances  are  the  greatest  possible,  and  the  dif- 
ferences hardly  perceptible,  seems  to  require  no  higher 
power  of  mind  for  its  discovery  than  those  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  perception  of  the  objects  themselves.  Nay,  to 
go  lower  in  the  scale,  the  resemblance  between  one  form  and 
another  may  be  sufficiently  perceived  by  the  organ  of  Form 
alone ;  that  between  one  colour  and  another  by  the  organ  of 
Colour^  and  so  on  ;  while  Individuality,  which  combines  the 
activity  of  these  lower  observing  powers  in  the  perception  of 
one  concrete  individual  object,  may  perceive  the  likeness 
which  exists  between  that  and  another  individual  object  of 
the  same  kind. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  resemblances  discovered  will  be  li- 
mited by  the  nature  of  the  faculty  to  which  we  attribute 
them.  Form  may  compare  forms,  and  Colour  may  compare 
colours.  Tune  may  compare  sounds,  and  Individuality 
may  compare  individuals.  But  none  of  these  faculties,  nor 
all  of  them  together,  can  compare  a  colour  to  a  soupd,  nor 
an  object  of  the  external  senses  to  a  feeling  of  the  mind. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  faculty  which  takes 
within  its  grasp  the  whole  range  of  nature.  Such  is  the  fa- 
culty we  are  now  considering.  It  compares  things  of  the  most 
opposite  kind,  draws  analogies,  and  discovers  resemblances 
between  them  often  the  most  unexpected  and  surprising. 
It  compares  a  light,  seen  afar  off  in  a  dark  night,  to  <*  a  good 
^*  deed  shining  in  a  naughty  world  :^-— it  compares  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  to  a  grain  of  mustard-seed. 

If  we  would  describe  more  minutely  and  accurately  what 
are  the  kinds  of  resemblances  which  this  faculty  discovers, 
it  will  perhaps  be  found  that  they  are  in  no  case  direci  re- 
semblances,  such  as  are  perceived  by  the  observing  powers, 
but  relative  resemblances,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  re- 
semblances not  between  the  objects  themselves,  but  between 

*  *  relations  to  other  objects.     What  resemblance  is  thefe, 
tance,  between  a  good  action  and  the  light  of  a  candle  ? 
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None  whatever  directly ;  but  relatively  there  is  felt  to  be  a  re- 
semblanoe,  when  the  light  appears  brighter  because  of  the 
surcounding  darkness,  and  when  the  good  action  is  set  off 
by  the  contrast  afforded  by  the  wickedness  of  the  world. 

In  short,  this  faculty  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  which 
is  described  by  Dr  Thomas  Brown  under  the  name  of  '<  FeeU 
'^  M^  ^J?^tfa7iA/£mc^,^  although  he  does  not  attribute  this 
to  a  separate  and  distinct  faculty,  but  classes  it  with  those 
other  feelings  which  he  supposes  to  belong  to  rdoHve  sug» 
getHon.  Dr  Brown  seems  to  have  been  led  here,  by  an  ex- 
treme love  of  simplification,  to  attribute  to  one  faculty  what 
actually  belongs  to  several,  and  to  have  been  prevented  by 
thb  alone  from  arriving  at  the  discovery  of  the  simple  phre- 
ndopcal  faculty  now  under  consideration.  As  it  is,  he  has 
eome  wonderfully  near  to  the  phrenological  doctrines ;  and 
the  account  he  has  given  of  those  *^  relative  suggestions,^ 
which  are  included  in  the  **  Feelings  qf  ResenMcmce^  may 
be  adopted,  almost  without  alteration,  as  a  complete  metaphy- 
sical analyas  of  that  faculty  to  which  Spurzheim  has  ^ven 
the  name  of  Comparison,  but  which  seems  to  have  been  more 
accurately  designated  by  Dr  Gall  as  the  *^  Sense  of  Ana* 
•*  logy.^ 

We  may  first  examine  the  similes,  metaphors,  and  figures, 
which  are  used  to  embellish  poetry  and  other  ornamented 
compositions,  and  see  if  the  description  we  have  now  given 
applies  to  them.  The  most  direct  of  these  is  the  simile, 
which  conasts  in  an  open  and  undisguised  comparison  of  one 
object  to  another,  in  order  to  point  out  a  resemblance. 
Take  as  an  instance^the  following  from  Homer  :— 


''  As  when  from  Ida's  craf^gy  forehead  torn 
A  rock's  vast  fragment  flies;  with  fury  borne^ 
From  steep  to  steep  the  rolling  ruin  bounds. 
At  every  shock  the  crackling  wood  resounds ; 
Still  gath'ring  force,  it  smokes,  and,  urged  amain. 
Whirls,  leaps,  and  thunders  down,  impetuous  to  the  plain  : 
*<  There  stop6.---So  Hector,  their  whole  force  he  proved, 
''  Resistless  when  he  raged,  and  Hfhen  he  siopp'd,  unmoved." 
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Here  we  find,— amplified,  no  doubt,  and  adorned  with  the 
ideality  of  the  poet,  and  set  before  us  with  a  degree  of  fijroe 
and  dearness  of  which  only  a  powerful  mind  is  capable^^^^ 
resemblance  pointed  out  between  the  hero  and  a  fragment  of 
rock ;  not  a  direct  re8emblanoe,*^not  a  resemblance  between 
the  objects  themselves,  for  directly  they  have  no  resemblance 
whatever,— -but  a  resemblance  cu  their  rdatione  to  other 
ebfects.  The  point  of  resemblance  is  this^  that  they  aie  both 
re«8tle»  when  in  motion,  and  immoveable  when  at  rest 
This  is  the  point  which  is  sdzed  upon  by  the  sense  of  ana- 
logy, and  used  by  it  to  bring  together  two  images  diffisring  in 
every  other  respect  in  the  greatest  posnble  degree.  The  re* 
semblance  is  what  is  attended  to  by  the  poet  and  his  readers, 
and  the  differences,  which  are  infinite,  are  either  not  obeenFed 
at  all,  or  so  slightly  as  not  in  the  least  to  disturb  the  stronger 
impression. 

While  we  are  on  the  sulgect  of  sinules,  I  may  refer  to  the 
case  of  a  living  writer,  whose  development,  as  well  as  his 
works,  afibrd  the  best  illustration  that  can  be  given  of  the 
fSu^ulty  ^  we  are  now  considering.  I  allude  to  the  poet  Mooie, 
in  whose  organization  Comparison  is  by  far  the  most  conspi- 
cuously  developed  organ  ;  and,  'conformably  to  this,  hia  writ- 
ings exhibit  little  else  than  a  succession  of  similes,  strung  to- 
gether V€ry ^neatly  and  ingeniously  no  doubt,  but  in  such  pro- 
fusion as  to  overload  and  almost  to  hide  his  subject  amidst  the 
exuberance  of  ornament,  and  utterly  to  banish  that  nmpi|- 
dty  which,  in  the  eye  of  the  best  judges,  constitutea  tbm 
greatest  charm  of  poetry.  Take,  for  an  instance,  firsts  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  best-known  of  thia  author's  produc- 
tions :-— 

"  The  harp  that  once  throug^h  Tara's  halls 

"  The  soul  of  music  shed, 
"  Now  hangs  as  mute  on  Tara's  walls 

^'  As  if  that  soul  were  fled. 
''  So  sksepe  the  pride  of  former  days, 

''  So  glory's  thrill  is  o'er, 
^'  And  hearts  that  oooe  heat  h%h  Ibr  praise, 

"  Now  feel  that  pulse  no  more. 
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No  more  to  chidb  and  ladies  bright 

The  harp  of  Tara  swells, 

"  The  chord  alone  that  breaks  at  nighty 
^  ''  Its  tale  of  ruin  teOs. 

If  *'  Thus  freedom  noir  so  seldom  wakes^ 

''  The  only  throb  she  ftvea, 
*'  Is  when  some  heart  indignant  breaks, 
m  '« To  show  thai  still  she  fifes^" 


H«re  we  have  a  succesabn  of  reflemblanoes  pointed  out  be- 
tween the  harp  which  had  once  sounded  through  the  splendid 
halls  of  Tara,  now  hanging  neglected  by  the  wall,  and  the 
lofty  feelings  of  the  once  ambitious  hearts  of  its  inmates, 
now  mouldering  in  the  tomb«  The  allusion  of  the  breaking 
of  a  string  uf  an  instrument,  and  the  breaking  of  a  gallant 
heart  for  despair  of  its  country^s  freedom,  is  one  respecting 
which  different  minds  will  be  very  diffisrently  affected ;  and 
while  some  may  consider  it  a  fisur-fetched  conceit,  others  may 
have  the  impression  of  its  being  beautiful  and  appropriate,  and 
-  almost  sublime.  None  of  the  resemblances  here  traced, — and 
the  poem  is  entirely  made  up  of  resemblances,— are,  it  b  to  be 
observed,  direct.  The  resemblances  are  not  between  the 
olgects  themselves,  but  between  their  relations  /  not  between 
certain  dead  men  and  women  and  an  instrument  composed  of 
wood  and  strings,  but  between  the  thrilling  glow  of  feelings 
oooe  displayed  by  them,  and  the  thrilling  sounds  emitted  by 
the  other,  now  alike  silent  and  laid  waste. 

Another  inatfttwp  from  the  same  author  will  afford  a  si* 
jnilar  result  i-^ 

'*  Has  love  to  that  soul  so  tender 

*<  Been  Uke  omr  Lagenian  mine^ 
"  Where  sparkles  of  golden  splendour 

"  All  over  the  surfieu^e  shine  ? 
"  But  if  in  pursuit  we  go  deeper, 

"  Allured  by  that  gleam  that  shone, 
''Ah !  Mae  as  the  dream  of  the  sleeper, 

''  Like  lore,  the  bright  ore  is  gone. 


t< 


Has  hope,  like  the  bird  in  the  story, 
''  That  flitted  from  tree  to  tree, 
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**  With  the  taliaman's  glittering  glory, 

**  Has  hope  been  that  bird  to  thee ; 
**  On  branch  after  branch  alighting, 

''  The  gem  did  she  still  display, 
^  And  when  nearest  and  most  inviting, 

''  Then  waft  the  fiiir  gem  away  ?" 

It  is  needless  to  analyze  these  similes  farther  than  to  say, 
what  is  obvious  on  the  slightest  perusal,  that  they  present  re^ 
semblances  not  in  the  objects  compared,  bat  in  their  relaHons. 
Love  has  evidently  no  resemblance  to  a  piece  of  glittering 
ore ;  but  it  may,  like  it,  hold  forth  a  promise  of  substantial 
good,  and  the  promise  may  in  both  cases  be  delusive ;  and  it 
is  Ais  relation  which  they  bear  to  ourselves  which  forms  the 
sole  ground  of  resemblance.  Hope,  in  like  manner,  has  no 
direct  resemblance  to  a  bird ;  but  yet,  in  the  relation  here 
presented  to  us,  a  certain  resemblance  is  easily  acknowledged 
between  that  feeling  and  the  bird  in  the  Arabian  tale. 

I  might  here  finish  my  account  of  similes ;  but,  although 
not  quite  to  my  present  purpose,  I  may  perhaps  be  indulged 
with  a  quotation  or  two  from  another  poet,  whose  writings 
afford  a  remarkable  contrast  in  this  respect  to  those  of 
Moore.  Bums,  like  Moore,  was  a  genuine  poet,  but  pos- 
sessing a  totally  different  character  of  mind,  and,  in  general, 
a  far  higher  tone  of  feeling.  Burns  never  overlays  his  sub- 
ject with  figures  and  similitudes,*  though,  when  they  are 
needed  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  his  subject,  no  one  knows 
how  to  apply  them  more  judiciously.  The  following  is  a 
love-song,  as  most  of  Moore^s  are ;  but  what  would  have 
furnished  to  the  latter  a  peg  whereon  to  hang  half  a  dozen 
of  nmiles  at  least,  is  disposed  of  by  Bums  without  a  single 
one— -all  is  pure  picture  and  passion  :— 


*  In  a  lisit  we  lately  paid  to  Buros^s  widow  in  Dumfries,  we  saw  tbe  only 
•liginal  picture  of  the  poet  extant,  and  observed  that  the  organ  of  Comparison 
b  less  developed  than  that  of  Causality.  In  the  statue  of  him  in  the  cfattxch- 
yaid  of  that  town  the  oonflguration  of  head  is  accurately  represented.  In 
other  respects  the  statue  appears  to  us  to  be  wretched,  both  as  a  work  of  art 
and  aa  a  likeness  of  the  poet. 
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^'  Lanie  wl'  the  lint-white  lodu^ 

''  Bonny  lassie,  artless  lassie, 
''  Wilt  thou  wi'  me  tend  the  flocks, 

''  Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie  O  ? 

**  Now  nature  cleads  the  flow'ry  lee, 
**  And  a'  is  young  and  sweet  like  thee ; 
''  O  wilt  thou  share  its  joys  wi'  me, 
**  And  say  thou'lt  be  my  dearie  O  ? 

*'  And  when  the  welcome  simmer  shower 
*'  Revives  ilk  drooping  little  flower. 
We'll  to  the  breathing  woodbine  bower. 
At  sultry  noon,  my  dearie  O. 
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When  Cynthia  lights,  with  silver  ray. 
The  weary  shearer's  hameward  way, 
"  Through  yellow  waving  fields  we'll  stray, 
'^  And  talk  of  love,  my  dearie  O. 

''  And  when  the  howling  wintry  blast 
'<  Disturbs  my  lassie's  midnight  rest, 
*'  Enclasped  to  my  fiuthfu'  breast, 
.  ''  I'll  comfort  tnee,  my  dearie  O." 


We  have  here  a  picture  of  rural  happiness,  sketched  out  by  a 
few  rapid  touches,  and  adapted  to  the  varying  scenery  and 
dicumstanoes  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year.  There  is  an 
expresnon  in  the  third  verse,  of  the  simplest  kind,  *^  the  w.eary 
<<  Bhearer*s  hameward  way,^^  which  suggests  to  the  mind  such 
a  trmn  of  human  sympathies  and  feelings  as,  taken  in  con- 
junction  with  the  surrounding  images,  the  yellow  waving 
fields  of  harvest,  lighted  by  the  calm  radiance  of  the  moon, 
appears  to  me  worth  all  the  similes  of  Moore  together,  and 
the  whole  seems  to  my  mind  to  exhibit  the  very  perfection 
of  this  kind  of  writing.  In  Burns^s  other  songs,  and  indeed 
through  his  works  generally,  is  the  same  sparing  use  of 
similes ;  and  where  he  does  make  use  of  them,  JLhe  resem- 
blances he  traces  are  generally  of  the  most  obvious  kind,  re- 
commending themselves  at  once,  and  without  an  e£Port,  to  the 
most  simple  and  uninstructed  mind,— very  diflPerent  in  this 
respect  from  those  of  Moore,  which  are  often  amUtiously 
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learned  and  reAerckif.  I  could  hardly  wish  a  better  instance 
of  this  than  the  following  passage  from  Tarn  o^  Shanter : — 

9 

"  But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread, 
''  You  seize  the  flower,  its  oloom  is  shed  ; 
'^  Or,  like  the  snow  falls  in  the  river, 
''  A  moment  white— theo  melts  for  erer ; 
'^  Or,  like  the  Borealis  race« 
"  That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place ; 
"  Or,  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form, 
"  Evanishing  amid  the  storm." 

These  similes  are  among  the  most  plain  and  simple  that  can 
be  imagined,  and  they  please  the  more  on  account  of  this 
very  simplidty.  It  is  evident  that  the  author  considers  them 
of  no  farther  value  than  as  they  illustrate  his  suligect ;  whereas 
Moore  regards  his  umiles  as  the  most  valuable  of  hb  pos« 
saiteions ;  that  with  him  they  are  not  casual  ornaments  and 
illustradons,  but  the  main  object  of  his  labours,  the  staple 
commodity  of  his  poetry,  without  which  it  would  be  no- 
thing at  all.  This  diflTerence  between  the  two  poets  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  a  Phrenologist,  by  saying  thai,  in 
Burns,  Comparison,  though  considerable,  wa3  not  out  of 
propcHtion  to  the  rest  of  his  faculties,  and  was  hence  always 
kept  subservient  to  the  main  ol:ject  of  exciting  the  feelinga 
by  means  of  pictures  presented  to  the  imagination ;  whereas 
in  Moore  this  faculty  is  so  much  more  powerful  than  the 
rest,  that  he  views  every  thing  through  the  medium  of  some 
resemblance,  and  hence  is  led  to  that  kind  of  falae  taste 
which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  describe. 

To  return  from  this  d%resdon—» It  follows  from  what  we 
have  observed  of  similes  being  composed  of  resemblances, 
not  between  things  themselves,  but  their  relations,  that  one 
thing  may  be  compared  to  a  vast  variety  of  different  objecta 
of  the  most  opponte  kinds  and  qualities,  provided  they  re- 
semble it  in  one  or  more  points  of  relation  with  other  oii^ieotSi 
Thus,  in  the  passage  last  quoted  from  Bums^  pleasures  are 
compared  to  poppies,  to  flakes  of  snow,  to  the  Aunini 
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BareftiiBt  aid  to  Ibe  niiiifaow,-^«l|6cU  agraeuig  vitb  k  and 
with  one  another  in  no  point  but  one,  their  flattiQg  and 
transitory  nature.  Homer  compares  one  of  his  horoea,  at  we 
have  aeen,  to  a  firagment  of  rock,  another  to  a  bull,  a  third 
to  a  lion,  and  a  fourth  to  an  ass.  He  compares  an  army  at 
one  time  to  a  flock  of  cranes,  at  another  to  a  hive  of  bees; 
objects  the  most  opposite  are  taken  to  form  his  eompartsons, 
and  for  the  reasons  we  have  asngned,  that  the  comparison 
is  drawn,  not  between  the  ofagects  themselves,  but  soma  of 
thar  relations,  and  there  the  point  of  resemblance  is  found. 
It  is  in  this  jray  that  the  poet  is  enabled  to  extend  die  range 
of  his  imagery  to  the  remotest  verge  of  nature,  and  to 

''  Dart  fix>m  heareo  to  earthy  from  earth  to  heaven." 

He  may  draw  his  illustrations,  his  similes,  and  his  allusions, 

horn  objects  the  most  vast  or  the  most  minute ;  from  the 

nughty  (Hrbs  that  roll  in  silent  majes^  through  the  Immensity 

of  space,  to  the  smallest  of  the  insect  tribes  that  people  the 

sunbeam. 

The  metaphor,  Hke  the  simile,  connsts  in  the  discovery  of 

a  resemblance,  and  a  resonbbmce  of  exactly  the  same  hind— 

that  is,  a  resemUance  not  in  the  objects  themselves,  but  in 

their  relations.     The  difference  between  these  two  figures 

lies  not  in  the  resemblances  suggested,  but  in  the  manner  of 

suggesting  them.    <'  The  amile,^  says  Dr  Brown,  <^  presents 

''  not  the  analogy  merely^  bat  the  two  analogous  objedt,  and  traces  the 
''  rettmblaDce  with  the  formality  of  regular  comparison.  The  ue-. 
"  taphor^  on  the  other  hand,  expresses  with  rapidity  the  analogy,  as 
''  it  rises  in  Immediate  suggestion,  and  iietUyus  ii,  as  it  were,  with 
''  the  object  or  emotion  which  it  describea'*    The  mstiyher,  there* 

fore,  he  observes^  is  th6  figure  of  passion ;  the  simile,  the 

figure  of  calm  description. 

I  am  not  sure  if  this  is  quite  accurate.     So  far  it  may  be 

true,  that  the  simile,  as  implying  contrivance  and  artifice,  is 

inadmissable  in  the  language  of  passion,  while  the  metaphor 

is  perfectly  natural  to  that  state  of  mind.     On  the  other 

handjt  ^^  "  inay  be  used  without  impropriety,  aad 
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even  with  advantage,  in  cases  where  the  ndnd  is  under  no 

extnuirdinaiy  ezdtement     In  all  discourses  of  a  refined  and 

elevated  kind,  wherever  the  sentiments  are  concerned,  and 

wherever  we  are  treating  of  subjects  of  unusual  dignity  or 

interest,  metaphors  are  not  only  allowable,  but  it  is  hardly 

possible  without  them  to  express  our  meaning.     The  Ian- 

guage  of  Scripture  teems  with  metaphor,  and  wherever  the 

subject  rises  into  any  d^p:ee  of  dignity  and  elevation,  it  be- 

comes  almost   entirely  metaphorical.      Thus  in  the  18th 

Pnlm:— - 

''  The  Lord  is  m  v  rock^  apd  my  fortress^  and  my  deliverer ;  my 
"  buckler^  and  the  horn  of  my  salvation,  and  my  high  tower." 

It  is  evident  that  all  that  is  here  meant  is  to  state  a  series 
of  resemblances-— resemblances  which  might  easily  be  ex- 
panded into  so  many  Smiles ;  and  that  as  in  the  simile,  so 
here,  the  resemblance  is  not  in  the  objects  themselves,  but  in 
their  relations*  It  is  not  that  Grod  is  actually  like  a  rock,  a 
fortress,  or  a  buckler,  but  that,  like  these  different  means  of 
defence,  he  keeps  his  worshipper  in  safety,  and  delivers  him 
irom  his  enemies.  To  save  an  awkward  circumlocution, 
however,  the  likeness,  which  exists  only  in  the  relations^  is 
transferred  to  the  objects ;  and  to  condense  the  language  still 
farther,  what  is  only  meant  as  a  resemblance,  is  in  expres- 
non  converted  into  identity,  and  by  thb  figure  God  is  said 
not  to  be  Uke^  but  to  be  a,  buckler,  a  rock,  and  a  fortress. 
There  is  no  mind  so  stupidly  literal  as  to  be  misled  by  this 
form  of  expression. 

Instances  may  begiven  out  of  number  from  the  Psalms, 
and  indeed  from  every  part  of  the  sacred  writings.  There 
is  not  a  more  beautiful  one  than  the  23d  Psalm  :-— 

"  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want. 

"  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  padtures ;  he  leadeth  me 
''  beside  the  still  waters. 

''  Yea,  though  I  walk  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will 
'<  fear  no  evil.    Thy  rod  and  thy  staff  thev  comfort  me. 

"  Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the  presence  of  mine  ene- 
**  mies :  thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil,  my  cup  runneth  over." 

It  is  clear  that,  in  the  first  of  these  metaphors,  there  is 
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nothiDg  more  intended  than  to  point  out  a  resemblance  be- 
tween God  and  a  shepherd ;  not  a  direct  resemblance,  but 
only  in  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  his  people;  and 
that  as  the  shepherd  cares  for  and  provides  all  good  things 
for  his  flock,  so  God  will  care  for  and  provide  all  good 
things  for  his  sincere  worshippers.  The  other  figures  used 
point  out  the  different  ways  in  which  he  does  this,  by  feed- 
ing, restoring,  preserving,  aiding,  comforting  in  affliction, 
loading  them  with  benefits,  and  finally  leading  them  to 
happiness  and  to  glory. 

Dr  Brown  thinks  that  metaphors  are  only  suggested  to  the 
mind  in  a  state  of  emotion,  '^  according  to  some  principle 
**  of  shadowy  and  remote  resemblance,^  which  a  state  of 
emotion  alone  enables  us  to  seize.  But,  if  we  are  right  in 
the  explanation  we  have  given  of  the  kind  of  resemblances 
which  this  figure  implies,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  a  state  of  emotion  before  we  can  perceive  it.  If  the  re- 
semblance consists  not  in  a  likeness  between  the  things 
themselves,  but  between  their  relations,  it  ceases  to  be  so 
shadowy  and  remote  as  Dr  Brown  supposes ;  and  all  that  is 
required  in  order  to  perceive  it,  is  a  faculty  capable  of  com- 
paring relations  and  perceiving  the  resemblances  between 
them.  J  resemblance  between  relations^  when  thus  analyzed, 
appears  to  be  just  as  real  as  any  other  resemblance;  and 
if  the  faculty  for  perceiving  such  resemblances  is  strongs 
and  in  a  state  of  activity,  I  would  apply  to  it  Dr  Brown^s 
own  words,  ^*  the  mind  seizes  the  analogy  with  almost  un^ 
'*  conscious  comparison^  and  pours  it  forth  in  its  vigorous 
*'  expression  with  the  rapidity  of  inspiration.^  Dr  Brown 
was  not  conscious  that  he  is  here  describing,  with  the  utmost 
accuracy,  the  operation  of  a  distinct  special  faculty  of  the 
mind  ;  and  he  has  equally  unconsciously  given  to  it  the  very 
name  by  which  Phrenologists  now  use  to  designate  it. 

Dr  Brown  goes  on  to  state  another  fact,  which  equally 
characterizes  this  faculty.     **  It  does  not  dwell,^  he  says, 

'^  on  the  analogv  beyond  the  moment,  but  is  hurried  on  to  new 
t€  aaakcieg.  which  it  seizes  and  deserts  in  like  manner.    This  nu 


it 
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**  piditjr  witb  which  analogiea  are  Mised  and  denrted  teemt  to  me 
"  to  justify,  in  aome  degree,  in  the  drama  and  highljr-impeadoned 
*^  poetry  of  every  kind,  what  in  poetiy  or  general  composition  of 
''  a  admer  kind  would  be  unpardonable.  In  the  case  of  mixed 
'*  meta^ibor,  for  instance,  as  when  Hamlet  talks  of  '  taking  arms 
*'  against  a  sea  of  troubles/  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  there 
*'  is  an  incongruity  of  phrase  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Sentence, 
''  since  it  is  not  with  a  sword  or  a  spear  that  we  stem  the  wares; 
"  and  as  the  inconsistent  images  occur  in  the  short  compass  of  a 
*'  single  line,  and  are  a  part  of  a  meditative  soliloquy,  a  greater 
''  oongruity  might  unquestionably  have  been  preserved  with  ad- 
"  vantage.  But  when  the  oljeotion  is  made  universal,  and  applied 
to  every  case  of  ezDreasion,  even  of  the  strongest  passion,  in 
which  any  mixture  of  metaphors  occurs  in  the  imagery  of  the 
''  largest  ientence^  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  universal  censure 
''  has  arisen  from  that  technical  criticism  which  thinks  only  of  tropes 
**  and  figures,  and  the  formal  laws  of  rhetoric,  and  not  from  that 
''  sounder  criticism  which  founds  its  judgments  on  the  everlasting 
'^  prindples  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  In  conformity 
'<  with  tnose  principles,  a  long  and  exact  adherence  to  all  the  coo- 
"  gruities  of  an  image  that  has  been  acddentallv  used  in  the  former 
"  part  of  a  sentence  or  paragraph,  though  indispensably  necessary 
**  m  every  species  of  calm  composition,  is  yet  rather  censurable 
'*  than   commendable  in  scenes   of   dramatic  passion."    I  have 

only  to  remark  here,  that  Dr  Brown  is,  perhaps,  rather 
too  strict  in  his  notions  of  limiting  the  use  of  mixed  me- 
taphors to  cases  of  strong  passion.  The  only  use  of  meta- 
phors, as  of  all  other  modes  of  speech,  is  to  express  our 
meaning,  and,  provided  this  be  done  clearly  and  forcibly,  it 
appears  to  be  of  no  earthly  consequence  whether  the  figures 
used  for  accomplishing  this  are  all  perfectly  consistent  or  not. 
The  truth  is,  that,  in  using  metaphorical  expresaons  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases,  the  original  meaning  of  the  words 
hardly  is  presented  to  the  mind  at  all.  They  suggest  the 
metaphorical  meaning,  and  often  that  alone ;  and  when  they 
do  so,  the  consistency  of  the  expresuons  in  their  original 
signification  is  evidently  of  no  importance.  So  much 
is  this  the  case,  that  Mr  Stewart,  whose  taste  in  composi- 
tion will  not  be  disputed,  not  only  defends  the  use  of  mix- 
ed metaphors  in  the  most  unimpassioned  of  all  kinds  of  com- 
position, that  of  a  philosophical  discourse,  but  even  in»sts 
upon  its  advantage,  as  it  prevents  the  mind  from  being  led 
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away  by  an  analogioal  form  of  expresdon  to  suppose  that 
there  is  any  real  resemblanoe  between  ike  things  compared 
themselves,  when  all  that  is  meant  is  to  render  more  palpfti- 
ble  to  the  understanding  some  statement  or  notion  reqpecU 
ing  some  of  thor  relations.  The  following  instance  may  be 
given  where  no  strong  passion  is  expressed,  when  meta- 
phors are  not  only  mixed,  but  huddled  upon  one  another 
with  an  almost  exaggerated  accumulation ;  and  yet  there  is 
not  only  no  obscurity  in  the  meaning,  but  this  is  expressed 
with  infinitely  more  force  and  spirit  than  it  could  have  been 
by  the  most  elaborate  contrivance  of  a  metaphor  consbtent 
in  all  its  parts.  It  is  where  Fabian,  in  the  Twelfth  Night, 
is  persuading  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  to  fight  with  Viola. 

''  She  showed  fovour  to  the  count's  gentleman  in  your  presence^ 
'^  only  to  exasperate  youj  to  awaken  your  dormouse  valour.  You 
"  should  then  have  accosted  her^  and  with  some  excellent  jest^^re- 
''  new  from  the  mint,  banged  the  youth  into  dumbneas.  This  was 
"  looked  for  at  your  hand,  and  this  was  baulked ;  and  the  doubie 
"  gilt  of  this  opportunity  being  washed  off,  you  are  sailed  into  the 
''  fior^A  qfthe  ladtfs  opinion,  where  you  may  hang  Uke  an  icicle 
**  uwm  a  Dutchman's  beard,  unless  you  do  redeem  it  by  some  nota- 
''  ble  attempt  either  of  valour  or  policy."    We  have  here  no  passion, 

but  an  exuberant  comparison,  and  wit  in  a  state  of  high  and 
unconstrained  activity ;— 4  fertile  soil  throwing  out  its  flow- 
ers, not  with  the  cold  accuracy  of  an  artificial  pasture,  but 
with  the  lavish  magnificence  of  nature  ;~-a  ^gantic  genius, 
<<  brandishing  in  his  sport^  weapons  which  an  ordinary  hand 
is  utterly  unable  to  wield.  Amidst  all  the  confusion  of  in. 
consistent  metaphor  in  the  passage  now  quoted,  is  there  the 
smallest  degree  of  obscurity  in  the  scene  ?  Who,  in  fact, 
on  hearing  it,  thinks  of  the  inconsistency  at  all,  except  the 
hypercritic,  who,  neglecting  the  soul  of  the  performance,  at- 
tends only  to  those  mechanical  details,  which  are  as  insigni. 
ficant  to  the  general  efiect  as  the  shoe-latchet  was  to  the  sta- 
tue of  Phidias  ? 

In  treating  of  the  simile,  we  mentioned  its  use  in  poetry, 
in  enabling  the  poet  to  introduce  the  greatest  possible  variety 
into  his  works,  and  to  connect  together  images  of  the  roost 
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diyerae  and  ev«n  oppotite  kinds.  The  metaphor  i»  even 
more  eisentiaUy  subserfient  to  the  purpoees  of  poetry,  aa  it 
not  only  brings  before  us  the  whole  range  of  nature,  but  pre- 
sents to  us  inanimate  objects,  as  if  they  were  endued  with 
fife.  «  In  poetry,"  says  Dr  Biown,  "  we  percave  every 
<<  where  what  Akenside  calls 

"  The  charm 
''  That  leafchlen  natoxe  o'er  the  sense  of  man 
"  Difiiues,  to  behold^  in  lifeless  things, 
^  The  inexpressire  semblance  of  himself, 
**  Of  thought  and  passion." 

**  The  zephyrs  laugh, — ^the  skj  or  the  ocean  stniles,'^the  forest, 
^  die  rocks,  or  the  mountains^ytiofvfi.  The  storm  and  the  sui^ 
''  coiUend  together*  Tbe  solitary  place  not  merely  blossoms  like  the 
"  rose,  but  ii  is  glad.  All  nature  becomes  animated.  The  poetic 
"  genius  (sense  of  Analogy  with  Ideality),  like  that  soul  of  the 
''  world  by  which  the  early  philosophers  accounted  for  all  earthly 
*'  changes,  breathes  its  own  sprit  into  every  thing  surrounding  it. 
'*  It  is  '  quodcunque  videt,  (piocunque  moveres,'  that  Vivifying  es- 
*^  sence,  which,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  Virgil, 

*^  Coelum,  ac  terras,  camposque  liquentes, 
'^  Lucentemque  globura  Lunae,  Titaniaque  astra 
"  Spiritus  intus  alit,  totamque  infusa  per  artus, 
**  Mens  agitat  molem  et  roagno  se  oorpore  miscet" 

Leaving  for  the  present  the  subject  of  metaphors,  to  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  afterwards,  we  may  take  a 
rapid  view  of  certain  kinds  of  composition  to  which  the  fiu 
cnlty  we  are  now  considering,  when  extremely  bctive,  has  a 
tendency  to  lead.  I  allude  to  the  mode  of  conveying  moral 
lessons  by  means  of  fables  and  apologues,  and  every  spedes 
«f  parabolic  and  allegorical  composition.  Of  these  the  most 
perhaps  is  the  eastern  apologue,  where  truths,  which 
conveniently,  or  perhaps  safely,  have  been  conveyed 
whom  they  were  intended  in  a  direct  and  didac> 
shadowed  forth  and  suggested  by  distant 
laslettd  of  human  agents  and  speakers,  we 
i»  laa  birds,  beasts,  and  even  plants  and  other 
and  speaking  in  a  manner  that  may 
So  their  situations.     The  scene  and 
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tiM  4i0lkii)  k  tiuiB  lemoved  as  far  M.  poflttble  from  owieivafy 
yet  ibe  reiatioas  preaeoted  aie  such  aa  may  apply  to  our  own 
eaae,  and  the  trutli  or  tbe  advice  iotaoded  is  thus  etmv9jed 
to  tts  without  giving  o£Smoe*  One  of  the  moat  fiwnoua  of 
Ihase  analogical  iessons,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  ancient, 
is  the  wellp  known  apologue  of  Jotfaam,  recorded  in  the  book 
of  Judges,  of  the  trees  going  forth  to  choose  a  king.  It  is 
obviously  in  the  reklion  in  which  they  stand  to  one  ano» 
Iher,  and  in  nothing  else,  that  the  different  trees»  who  aie 
mentioned  as  having  refused  the  kingdom,  and  the  bi:imble 
who  aaoepled  it,  bear  any  resembknoe  to  the  sons  of  Gideon 
attnded  to  by  Jotlulm,  and  that  in  this  resemUance,  real 
or  supposed,  consists  the  whole  essence  ei  the  apologue.  The 
parable  of  the  ewo*lamb,  employed  by  the  prophet  Nathan 
to  faring  King  David  to  a  just  sense  of  his  iniquities  and  cruel 
oonduct  in  regard  to  Uriah,  may  be  stated  as  another  instance. 
I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  mode  of  oon- 
wying  instruction  when  spealdng  of  analo^cal  reasoning.  It 
is  here  sufficient  merely  to  point  out,  that  this  mode  of  com- 
position is  fiwndedy  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  same  kind 
of  resemblaoces  as  we  had  remarked  in  the  simile  and  metn- 
phar,-««  restmikmce  ^rdatiom. 

The  faUe  b  just  the  apologue  under  another  name.  The 
great  master  in  thb  kind  of  oamposition  is  JSsop^  whose 
works  are  to  this  day  used  among  the  first  means  of  convey- 
ing to  youth  the  dements  of  moral  instruction.  It  is  obvU 
ous,  that,  an  every  one  of  them,  the  birds  and  beasts,  who 
are  the  actors  and  spedEers,  are  represented  as  standing  to 
one  another  in  rebtions  similar  to  those  wfaksh  subsist  be- 
tween ua  and  our  feUow-mcn,  and  that  on  this  the  whole 
stroeture  of  the  £Me  is  founded. 

Akm  to  the  fables  of  .£sop,  but  moie  dignified  in  their 
plan  and  conoeption,  are  the  parables  of  our  Saviour.  It 
would  have  been  beneath  the  gravity  of  his  character,  and 
Ae  importance  of  the  lessons  he  had  to  convey,  to  put  them 
into  die  mouths  of  animals.      His  aetors  are  always  men 
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and  ^Mmen  ;  and  these  are  represented  under  retationfl  wbioh 
are  oommon  to  all  mankind,  and  of  which  everyone  may,  in  a 
vast  variety  of  circumstances,  see- the  application  to  himself; 
but  with  this  difference,  the  form  of  the  parable  and  the 
fable,  the  principle  of  their  construction,  and  the  nature  of 
the  instructions  they  convey,  are  precisely  the  same. 

'Another  sort  of  composition  obviously  dependent  upon  the 
same  prindples  is  the  allegory.  When  a  metaphor  or  apo- 
logue^ instead  of  bang  confined  to  a  single  pcnnt  of  resemb- 
lance, is  extended  to  several,  and  when  one  circumstance  of 
resemblance  is  traced  after  another,  so  as  to  compose  a  con- 
tinued narrative,  it  is  called  an  allegory.  Thus^  for  instanee, 
the  striigg^  of  a  good  man  against  the  evils  and  tempta- 
tions of  the  worid  and  of  his  own  passions,  are,  by  a  common 
metaphor,  regarded  as  a  spedes  of  combats,  from  the  resem- 
blances which  are  felt  to  exbt  between  such  struggles  and 
the  exertions  required  of  earthly  combatants.  When,  the 
original  idea  is  extended  so  as  to  represent  one  in  this  ritna- 
tion  as  a  real  combatant,  and  the  virtues  and  vices,  passions, 
feelings,  andpropenrities,  against  whidi  he  has  to  strive,  or  by 
which  he  is  asristed^  are  shadowed  forth  as  real  personages,-^ 
when  the  hair-breadth  scapes^  and  all  the  drcumstances  of 
action  and  suffering  incident  to  a  state  of  warfare,  are  fully 
described,  as  showing  the  danger  and  uncertainty  of  his  si- 
tuation, and  when  his  prowess  and  perseverance  are  at  last  eet 
forth  as  crowned  with  success  against  his  deadly  foes,  who 
does  not  see  that  the  allegorical  meamog,  hidden  under  this 
veil,  and  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  means  of  these  figures, 
is  so  conveyed  to  us  by  a  series  of  resemblances,  and  that 
tbese  resemblances  are  not  direct  resemblances,  but  resem- 
blances of  relations  ?  The  vice  or  passtton  intended  to .  be 
set  forth  to  us  has  no  direct  resemblance  to  the  giant  or 
enchanter  under  which  be  is  represented ;  but  in  the  attri- 
butes which  are  ascribed  to  the  latter,  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  carry  on  their  assaults,  in  other  words,  in  the  fv- 
laiions  under  which  they  tu-e  made  to  appear  to  us  with  le- 
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gafed  tt>  tbe*  olgcsct  of  their  attacks,  there  ia  suggested  to  our 
kniuda  a  resemUanoe  to  certain  other  relations  exisdng  be- 
tween ouradves  and  our  own  unruly  appetites ;  and  hence 
arises  the  allegory.  The  author  who  is  most  famous  for  this 
qpecies  of  compontion  in  oar  own,  or  perhaps  in  any  other 
country,  is  the  poet  Spenser.  Other  poets  have  interwoven 
particular  allegories  with  certain  parts  of  their  works,  but  he 
is  the  only  one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  who  has  constructed 
the  whole  of  a  long  and  elaborate  poem  exclusively  upon 
this  principle.  In  less  able  hands  such  a  continued  series 
-ci  shadowy  actions  and  allegorical  personages  must  have 
become  unavoidably  dull  and  uninteresting ;  but  such  is  tbe 
vigour  of  Spenser's  genius,  and  the  unrivalled  force  and 
deamess  with  which  he  baa  contrived  to  represent  the  feel- 
ings and  pasaons  of  the  mind  under  the  veil  of  sensible 
images,  and  such  the  variety  he  has  infused  into  his  work, 
that  we  read  it  with  all  the  interest  attached  to  a  fmry^tale, 
or  a  romance,  in  which  the  writer  is  under  no  other  tram- 
mels than  those  which  are  prescribed  by  the  extent  of  his  own 
powers.  To  produce  such  a  work  must  have  required  a 
powerfial  Individuality  no  less  than  a  powerful  Comparison. 
The  latter  faculty  suggests  the  resemblances,  but  the  for- 
mer is  indispensable  for  furnishing  the  details  and  giving  the 
requisite  distinctness  to  the  description  of  seninble  images,-^ 
and  hence  it  is,  by  Dr  Spurzheim,  stated  as  a  material  ele- 
ment in  the  talent  for  personifying  abstract  qualities.  But 
to  this  it  is  an  auxiliary  only,  the  power  whidi  is  prindpally 
concerned  being  undoubtedly  the  sense  of  analogy.'  No  on^ 
who  has  not  read  Spenser  can  have  any  idea  of  the  extent 
to  which  this  kind  of  writing  may  be  carried,  or  of  the  en- 
tertainment  and  moral  instruction  which  it  is  capable  of  af^ 
fending.  There  is  perhaps  only  one  writer  who  can  be  men- 
tioned  as  rivalling  him  in  this  respect,  I  mean  John  Bun- 
yan,  author  of  the  Pilgrim^s  Progress,  the  Holy  War,  and 
several  other  writings  of  a  similar  character.  Of  the  first  of 
these  works  it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  though  tbe 
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}aiage$  used  -are^nerally  oF  the  lowest  and  homeiieist  kind,*— 
tbe  language  pldn  even  to  vulgarity^— the  incidents  and  senti- 
ments  of  the  speakers  frequently  borderifig  on  the  ridiculoiis, 
*-«^such  are  the  attractions  of  tins  kind  of  composition,  and  the 
hold  which  it  ia  calculated  to  take  on  the  unpolished  mind, 
that  this  work  has  run  through  a  greater  number  of  editions 
than  any  other  ever  printed,  and  continues  to  this  day  to  be 
the  delight  of  young  and  old,  not  only  among  that  class  of 
society  for  whose  use  it  was  evidently  intended,  but  among 
many  of  far  higher  attainments  and  pretensions.  The  por- 
traits of  this  author,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  exhibit  a 
kkrge  deyelopment  of  the  organ  of  Comparison ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  perfectly  aware  of  the  tendency  of  his 
<ywn  mind  in  this  respect,  from  the  text  which  he  has  prefix- 
^  to  the  Progress,^-*^'  /  have  uted  mnHiivdesJ^ 

The  foregoing,  however,  and  vaiioas  other  uses  wbidi  we 

derive  from  this  fiusolty^  '^  ddightfal  as  they  aaay  be,**  says  Dr 
BrowD^  *'  are  in  their  permanent  effects  unimportant  when  com* 
'**  pared  with  the  results  of  resemblances  of  a  more  abstract  kind, 
''  the  resemblances  to  which  we  owe  all  classificadon,  and  oonse- 
''  queatly  every  thing  that  is  valuable  in  laoguan^e." 

There  is  no  part  of  Dr  Brown^s  writings  more  Valuable, 

and  none  in  which  he  appears  more  clearly  entitled  to  the 

merit  of  originality,  than  his  speculations  upon  general  terms. 

.His  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  these  ave  formed, 

by  means  of  our^eelings  of  resembkmeef  is  so  oora|^te  and 

satisfactory,  that,  unless  we  had  be^  aware  of  the  darknesa 

which  previouidy  hung  over  the  sulgeot,  and  the  almost  iiw 

conceivable  absurdities  into  which  the  greatest  philosophers 

had  fallen  when  treating  of  it,  we  could  hardly  hiiv«e  believed 

that  there  ever  could  have  been  two  ofnnions  upon  the  sub* 

ject,  and  would  be  apt  to  look  upon  the  principle  as  one  so 

simple  as  hardly  to  deserve  the  credit  of  a  discovery.     But 

this'is  just  the  criterion  of  real  discovery  in  all  sdenoe,— -the 

thipg,  when  found  out,  appears  so  simple  and  easy,  that  the 

only  wonder  is,  how  it  never  was  hit  upon  belbre.     Whether 

we  con^der,  however,  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  doctrine 
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itself,  0K  the  unaoawerable  refutation  it  has  a£Porded  of  the 
opposite  errors  of  the  realists  and  nominalists,  we  CApnot 
help  considering  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  in  th^ 
science  of  mind  which  has  been  acoompHsbed  previous  to  i\xff 
discoveries  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim. 

It  is  another  criterion  of  discovery  in  science,  that  what- 
ever it  contains  of  what  is  real  and  valuable,  instantly  ha^-i 
mpnizes  and  coalesces  with  every  other  r^al  discovery  which 
may  happen  to  be  made  in  the  same  department  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  Dr  Brown^s 
merit  in  establishing  the  principle  we  have  just  alluded  tc^ 
that,  whereas  he  has  traced  to  certain  '^  feelings  of  resem- 
^<  blance^  the  invention  and  formation  of  ^^  all  that  is  valuable 
^  in  lianguage,"" — the  observations  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim. 
have  laid  open  to  us  the  existence  of  a  special  Jactdti/j  the 
function  of  which  is  precisely  the  perception  of  these  very 
*^  feelings  of  resemblance,*^  of  which  he  has  enabled  us  to 
see  all  the  important  uses.  Without'  farther  preamble,  there- 
fore, I  shall  proceed  to  state,  in  Dr  Brown's  own  wordsji  Uie^ 
manner  in  which  this  faculty  proceeds  in  the  classification  of 
the  objects  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  formation  of  general 

terms  :— 

"  That  classificatioD  is  founded  on  the  relation  of  similariiv  of 
**  9om9  sort  in  the  objects  classed  together^  and  could  not  nave 
been  foriaed,  if  the  mind,  in  addition  to  its  primary  powers  o^ 
external  sense,  had  not  possessed  that  secondary  ponder,  by  which 
it  invests  with  certain  relations  the  objects  which  it  perceives,  is 
most  evident ;  all  which  is  strictly  sensitive  in  the  mind  might 
''  have  been  the  same  as  it  is  now,  and  the  perception  of  a-  sheep 
"  might  have  succeeded  one  thousand  times  the  perception  of  a 
'(  hone,  without  suggesting  the  notion  which  leads  us  to  form  the 
*'  general  tern  quadruped  or  animal,  inclusive  of  both ;  for  the  re« 
^'  lation  is  truly  no  part  of  the  object  perceived  by  us,  and  classed 
**  as  relative  and  correlative,  each  of  which  would  be  precisely  the 
''  same  in  every  quality  which  it  possesses,  and  in  every  feeling 
'^  which  it  directly  suggests,  though  the  others  with  which  it  may 
"  be  classed  had  no  existence.  It  is  from  the  laws  of  the  mind 
"  which  considers  them  that  the  relation  is  derived,  not  from  the 
"  laws  or  direct  qualities  of  the  objects  considered.  But  for  pur 
"  susceptibilities  of  those  affections  or  states  of  the  mind,  which 
"  constitute  the Jeeling  of  rimilarily,  all  objects  would  have  been 
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''  to  118^  in  the  scholastic  sense  of  the  phrase^  tkingB  nHgular,  and 
'*  all  kmguage^  consequently,  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of 
''  individfud  existence.  Sach  a  language,  it  is  Tery  evident,  would 
*'  be  of  little  service  in  any  lespect,  and  no  ud  to  the  memory, 
'*  which  it  would  oppress  rather  than  relieve.  It  is  the  use  of 
general  terms,  that  is  to  say,  of  terms  founded  on  the  JteliM  cf 
resemblance,  whieh  alone  gives  to  language  its  power  of  enahung 
us  to  condense,  in  a  single  word,  the  innumerable  objects,  which, 
if  we  attempted  to  grasp  them  all  individually  in  our  conception, 
"  we  should  be  as  litde  able  to  comprehend,  as  to  gather  aJl  the 
*'  masses  of  all  the  pbnets  in  the  narrow  concavity  of  that  hand 
'*  which  a  few  particles  are  sufficient  to  fill,  and  which  soon  sinks 
''  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  the  few  particles  which  fill  it." 

It  is  obvious,  that  all  that  Dr  Brown  here  attributes  to 
those  states  of  mind  which  give  rise  to  a  Jeeling  of  resem^ 
hUmce  may  as  clearly,  and  much  more  amply,  be  ascribed 
to  a  special  faculty,  whose  oflSoe  it  is  to  take  oognizance  of 
the  analo^es  of  things,  that  is,  of  the  resemblances  existing 
among  their  relations.  Whatever,  therefore,  he  attributes  to 
this  feeling,  wiU  be  true  of  the  faculty  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, supposing  such  a  faculty  to  exist,  which,  after  what 
has  been  stated,  may  be  held  as  sufficiently  proved. 
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We  perceive  two  or  more  oljects^ — ^this  is  one  state  of  the 
*\  mind.  We  are  struck  with  their  resemblance  in  oertun  respects, 
<^  .^this  is  another  state  of  the  mind.  We  then,  in  the  third  stage, 
*'  give  a  name  to  these  circumstances  of  felt  resemblance,  a  name 
"  which  is  of  course  applied  afterwards  only  when  this  relation  of 
''  similarity  is  felt.  The  jpercqdion  rf  objects, — ^the/eeitfig  of  their 
*'  resemblance  in  certain  respects,— the  tnoea^toii  ^  a  name  for 
"  those  circumstances  of  felt  resemblance,— what  can  be  more  truly 
''  and  readily  conceivable  than  this  process  ?  And  yet  on  this  pn>- 
"  cess,  apparently  so  verv  ^mple,  has  been  founded  all  that  con* 
''  troversy  as  to  universals,  which  so  long  distracted  the  schools  ; 
''  and  which,  far  more  wonderfully^ — ^for  the  distraction  of  the 
"  schools,  by  a  few  unintelligible  words,  scarcely  can  be  counted 
''  wonderful^—continues  still  to  perplex  philosophers  with  difficol- 
**  ties  which  themselves  have  made. 

The  error  of  the  realists,  in  supposing  general  terms  to 

represent  actual  and  separate  existences,  distinct  from  the 

particular  existences  which  they  respectively  comprehend,  is 

no  doubt  prodigiously  absurd ;  but  not  more  so  than  that 

of  the  nominalists,  who  conceived  general  terms  to  represent 

nothing,  which  would  truly  be  the  same  thing  as  saying,  that 
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they  have  no  meaning  at  all.  The  oonbeptualistB,  again,  al- 
though they  had.  a  distinct  enough  view  of  these  opposite 
errors,  did  not  hit  upon  the  true  solution,  when  they  sup- 
posed a  general  idea  to  be  made  up  of  different  inconsistent 
and  incoherent  parts,  of  which  an  unhappy  instance  is  ^veQ 
by  Mr  Locke,  of  a  triangle  which  should  be  neither  equilateral, 
isosceles,  nor  scalene,  neither  acute-angled,  right-angled,  nor 
obtuse-angled,  but  all  of  these  together.  The  simple  explana- 
lion  of  Dr  Brown  at  once  dispels  all  this  darkness,  and  shows 
us  that  general  terms  do  in  truth  express  a  relatiofi  qfresem- 
blance^  and  nothing  more ;  not  a  real  existence,  but  a  rela- 
tion of  resemblance  which  is  felt  to  have  place  between  one 
real  existence  and  another,— 4i  relation  which  is  felt  before 
the  name  can  be  invented ;  for  unquestionably  ^*  it  is  not  the 
'^  name  which  gives  rise  to  the  feeling  of  resemblance,  but 
^*  the  feeling  of  resemblance  which  leads  to  the  invention  or 
^*  application  of  the  name  ;^  and  what  is  of  the  last  impor- 
tance in  regard  to  the  use  and  power  of  this  species  of  terms, 
they  are  so  far  from  having  in  them  any  inconsistency  or 
incoherence,  that,  as  Dr  Brown  mentions,  ^*  there  can  be  no 

**  doubt  that  the  exact  meaning^  of  our  general  terms  is  much  more 
''  distinctly  conceived  by  us^  than  that  of  our  particular  terms. 
"  We  ha? e  a  hr  clearer  notion  of  a  line,  for  example^  than  of  an 
"  inch  or  three-fourths  of  an  inch  ;  of  rectilinear  figures  in  general^ 
^'  as  formed  by  the  meeting  of  any  two  straight  lines  in  one  direc- 
"  tion,  than  of  an  angle  of  sixty-five  degrees,  for  which  a  parti- 
*^  cular  indination  of  the  meeting  lines  Is  absolutely  necessary, 
"  and  an  inclination  which  only  the  nicest  measurement  can  dis- 
criminate  from  that  which  forms  an  angle  of  sixty-four  or  of 
sixty-six.  The  general  term^  it  is  evident,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
more  and  more  general,  involves  the  consideration  of  fewer  par- 
"  ticulars,  and  is  therefore  less  confused  ;  while  the  particular  term 
**  must  involve  all  the  particulars  included  in  the  general  one,  with 
"  many  more  that  distinguish  the  species  or  the  individual,  and 
**  that  are  difficult  themsdves  to  be  distinguished,,  in  consequence 
*'  of  the  faintness  of  the  limits  in  which  they  shadow  into  each 
**  other.  To  this  it  is  ovrmz  that  the  sdences  which  an  most 
'*  strictly  demonstrative,  that  is  to  say,  the  sdences  in  which  our 
''  notions  are  the  clearest,  are  not  those  which  relate  to  particular 
objects,  and  which,  consequently,  involve  particular  conceptions 
and  particular  terms,  but  the  sciences  of  number  and  quantity. 
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''  is  wbidi  efoy  tern  is  a  gimend  one,  and  everj  noliaiiy  tiMro- 
''  fore^  which  it  expresses  i^eDeral." 

It  is  easy  to  see  how,  in  the  manner  pointed  out  bj  Dr 
Brown,  the  mind  advances  from  parUcuIar  to  general  notions^ 
and  from  thence  to  notions  still  more  general,  according  to 
the  greater  or  smaller  number  of  accordances  required  to 
form  them,  the  most  general  of  all  including  the  fewest 
circumstances  of  resemblance,  and  hence  being  capable  of 
being  most  exactly  defined  and  comprehended.  In  this  way^ 
in  the  classification  of  natural  objects,  we  advance  from  in- 
dividuals to  species,  and  from  species  to  genera,  orders, 
classes,  kingdoms,  and  all  those  divisions  and  subdivisions^ 
by  which  we  bring  within  our  grasp  the  various^  and  seem- 
ingly infinitely  various  subjects  of  our  knowledge.  But 
general  terms  are  not  confined  to  this  sort  of  classification ; 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  terms  comprehend  al- 
most the  whole  of  language  itself.     <^  Grammarians,^  says 

Dr  Reidj  '^  have  reduced  all  words  to  eight  or  nine  classes,  which 
*'  are  called  parts  of  speech.  Of  these  there  is  only  one,  to  wit, 
'*  that  of  nouns,  wherein  proper  names  are  to  be  found.  AU  prai^ 
*^  nouns,  verbs,  participles,  adverbs,  articles,  prepositions,  conjunc- 
^*  tioDs,  and  interjections,  are  general  words.  Oi  nouns,  all  adjec- 
''  tives  are  general  words,  and  the  greater  part  of  substantives. 
"  Every  substantive  that  has  a  plural  number  h  a  general  word ; 
''  for  no  proper  name  can  have  a  plural  number,  because  it  signifies 
"  only  one  individual.  In  all  the  fifteen  books  of  Euclid's  Elements 
"  there  is  not  one  word  that  is  not  general,  and  the  same  may  be 
*'  ttid  of  many  large  volumes." 

We  may  here  observe,  that  it  is  not  in  the  philosophy  of 

the  human  mind  alone  that  the  errors  of  realism  and  nomin. 

aliam  may  be   traced;  fin*  the  same  errors  and  the  same 

incapacity  for  discerning  the  true  state  of  the  case  is  am- 

sjncuous  in  the  works   of  the  philosophical  grammariansj 

These  gentlemen  have  been  prodigiously  puzzled  what  to 

make  of  the  connective  parts  of  speech,  articles,  prepositions, 

and  the  like.     Mr  Harris,  in  his  Hermes,  has  fallen  into  the 

enor  of  nominalism,  when  he  affirms,  that  ^^  a  preposition  is 

**  a  part  of  speech,  devoid  itself  of  signification,  but  so  framed  as 
"  to  unite  two  words  that  are  significant,  and  that  refuse  to  ooa. 
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adhere  to  this  statement,  for  he  had  prevbusly  defined  n 
word  to  be  a  sound  significant ;  and  a  few  pages  after  he 
sayS|  <<  prepositionB  commonly  transfuse  something  of  ^Aeir 
^*  own  meamng  into  the  word  with  which  they  are  ooou 
"  pounded.^ 

Mr  Home  Tooke, '  in  his  DiTersions  of  Purley,  .points  ou| 
the  absurdity  and  inconsistency  of  these  opposite  statements* 

''  If/  says  he^  '^  I  agree  with  Mr  Harris  that  words  are  loands 
"  BUFaificant^  how  can  I  agree  that  there  are  sorts  of  words  deroid 
**  of  sigDification  ?  And  if  I  could  suppose  that  prepositions  are 
**  devoid  of  significatioD,  how  could  I  afterwards  allow  that  they 
'^  transfuse  somethbg  of  their  own  meaning  ?" 

Mr  Harris  falls  into  the  same  inconsistencies  in  regard  to 

the  conjunction,  which  he  first  says  is  <'  a  part  of  speedi 

^'  deoM  of  signification  itself,  but  so  formed  as  to  hdp  significom 
'^  Hon,  by  making  two  or  more  significant  sentences  to  be  one  sig« 
*'  nificant  sentence."    This,  however,  he  afterwards  qualifies  by 

saying,  that  some  of  them  have  ^'  a  kind  of  obscure  signifi^ 

*'  cation  when  taken  alone,  and  appear  in  grammar,  like  zoophytei 
"  in  nature,  a  kind  of  middle  beings  of  amphibious  character, 
**  which,  by  diaring  the  attributes  of  the  higher  and  lower,  condaos 
"  to  link  the  whole  together."    Mr  Harris  here  seems  to  mingla 

the  errors  of  the  conceptualista  with  those  of  the  nominalists ; 

the  obscure  signification  he  speaks  of  being  neither  signifies* 

tion  nor  no  signification,  but  a  middle  something  sharmg  the 

attributes  of  both,  coming  very  near  to  Mr  Lockers  idea  of  a 

general  conception  of  a  triangle  which  is  ^^  neither  oblique 

^<  npr  rectangle,  neither  equilateral,  equicrural,  nor  scaleoon* 

<<  but  aU  and  none  of  them  at  once."^    Upon  all  this  abaur* 

dity  and  inconsistency,  Mr  Tooke  is  abundantly  severe ;  but 

his  own  opinions  on  the  subject  seem  not  less  absurd,  whe% 

seeking  to  avmd  the  errors  of  nominalism  and  oonceptualism^ 

he  falls  into  the  equally  extravagant  absurdity  of  realism* 

He  says, — <<  I  maiptain  that  the  adjective  is  equally  and  alto* 

'^gether  as  much  the  name  ((f  a  thing  as  the  noun  substantiveti 
''  And  so  I  say  of  all  words  whatever ;  for  that  is  not  a  word 
^  which  is  not  the  name  of  a  thing.  Every  word  being  a  sound 
**  significant,  must  be  a  sign ;  and  if  a  sign,  the  name  of  a  thing."  * 
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It  is  needlcBs  to  go  into  Mr  Tooke^s  reaaoniag  upon  this 
point,  nor  to  quote  anj  of  the  namerous  instances  he  has 
adduced  to  prove  that  all  our  words  of  the  most  abstract 
kind,  not  merely  verbs  and  adjectives,  but  prepositions,  con- 
junctions, and  even  articles,   are  originally  derived  from 
nouns,  or  rather  that  they  still  remain  such,  amidst  all  the 
transformations  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.    The 
question  is  not,  what  was  the  meaning  of  a  particular  word 
or  sound  at  the  time  of  its  original  invention^  but  what  is  its 
meaning  nowy  according  to  the  usage  of  the  best  authors. 
And,  taking  thisYor  our  rule,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
discovering  that  every  general  w<»d,  whether  adjective,  verb, 
prepomtion,  conjunction,  or  article,  is  expressive  of  a  rda^ 
lion,  and  of  nothing  more ;  and  that  the  relations  so  ex- 
pressed are  relations  of  resemblance,  or  some  circumstance 
or  drcumstances  of  agreement,  in  which  a  great  number  of 
particulars  coincide.     Thus,  when  we  have  observed  the  mo- 
don  of  walking  in  an  individual  case,  and  given  a  name  to 
it,  we  apply  this  name  to  every  other  case  where  we  observe 
a  similar  motion.    When  we .  have  observed  thb  motion  in 
diflRerenfr  directions,  ^om  or  to  a  particular  point,  and  have 
invented  the  words  Jrom  and  to  to  express  this  relation,  we 
apply  these  words  readily  in  all  mmUar  cases  to  express  those 
rimHar  rdoHona  which  we  therein  observe.     When  we  have, 
made  any  statement,  and  wish  to  add  something  to  it,  we 
couple  it  with  the  conjunction  and,  which  g^ves  notice  that 
something  is  so  added  or  joined  to  what  we  said  before; 
and  when  we  have  made  a  statement  that  is  too  general,  and 
from  which  something  is  to  be  reserved  or  subtracted,  we 
introduce  this  reservation  or  exception  with  the  words  bui  or 
except^  and  having  once  used  these  qualifying  phrases  in  one 
case,  we  apply  the  same  to  all  rimilar  cases,  where  the  same 
sort  of  addition  or  exception  is  to  be  made.    In  this  way  we 
come  to  the  use  of  all  sorts  of  words  of  this  general  kind, 
verbs,  adverbs,  jH^positions,  conjunctions^  each  of  them  ex- 
pressing one  sort  of  relation,  and  being  applied  by  us  in  all 
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easts  where  we  find  a  mii&ir  relalioD ;  and  to  this  its  ap* 
plication  to  a  vast  variety  of  similar  or  analqgous  cases  its 
whole  power  as  a  general  or  abstract  word  is  to  be  ascribed. 
When  we  consider  this,  we  will  at  once  acknowledge  the 
prodigiously  extenmve  use,  in  the  intellectual  economy,  of 
thb  single  and  most  simple  principle,  the  JiBding  if  resem^ 
blance;  and  we  shall  be  the  less  disposed  to  question  its 
having  a  separate  and  spedai  faculty  of  the  intellect,  and  a 
separate  organ  of  the  brmn,  appropriated  to  its  use.  But 
we  are  not  yet  done  with  the  influence  of  the^^kiff  cf  re^ 
semblance,  or  eenu  qfamioilogy^  in  the  wonderful  structure  of 
language,  and  we  proceed  to  consider  a  part  of  this  struc- 
ture still  more  curious  and  complicated  than  what  we  have 
hitherto  noticed. 

What  I  now  allude  to  is  the  well-known  fact,  that  in 
every  language,  whether  rude  or  refined,  and  in  every  state 
of  human  society,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  words  employ- 
ed, perhaps  the  largest  and  most  important  portion,  are  used 
not  in  a  literal  but  a  metaphorical  sense.  Thb  is  the  case 
with  the  greater  number  of  abstract  terms,  but  in  a  parti* 
cular  manner  with  those  which  are  taken  to  dengnate  the 
mind  and  its  qualities.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  this  came  to 
take  place,  as  it  is  the  natural  progress  of  the  mind  first  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  directs  of  the  external  senses, 
and  to  proceed  from  these  to  notions  more  and  more  re- 
moved from  sense,  so  that  the  mind  and  its  qualities  will  na- 
turally be  the  last  to  which  our  attention  will  be  directed. 
It  firilows  fiom  this,  that  the  words  first  invented  will  be  the 
names  of  sensible  objects  and  qualities,  as  these,  being  the 
first  obgects  of  our  attention,  will  naturally  be  first  distin. 
giusbed  by  appropriate  signs.  And  in  this  way  it  happens 
that  the  primitive  roots  of  all  languages  are  the  names  of 
objects,  and  that  fipom  these  all  the  rest  is  gradually 
The  manner  in  which  this  operation  is  performed 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  circumstances  in  the  history  of 
languages,- and  throws  no  small  light  on  the  operations  of 
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life  fluad  itBelf^  of  which  ka^age  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
weey  exact  tranflcript  and  picture. 

It  is  BOW  ascertained  by  the  labours  of  etymologists,  that; 
in  erery  welUcttltivAled  tongne,  the  number  of  primitive  or 
tadical  words  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  whole 
amount  pf  its  vocabulary*  In  the  Greek,  according  to  Mr 
Adam  Saath,  the  number  of  primitives  does  not  exceed  three 
hundred.  To  enlarge  this  scanty  supply  of  conventional 
terms,  aian  is  prompted  by  the  structure  of  his  faculties, 
whenever  the  enlargement  of  his  knowledge  requires  a  new 
word  to  express  his  meaning,  instead  of  coining  one  for  the 
purpose,  to  graft  a  new  derivative  upon  an  old  stock,  mark- 
ings by  an  addition  to  its  termination,  or  some  other  contri- 
vance, the  shade  or  variation  of  meaning  which  is  intended 
to  be  expressed ;  or,  by  a  bokler  species  of  license,  adopting 
at  once  an  oki  word  just  as  it  stands,  and  using  it  meto- 
phoricaUy  to  express  someliiing  else,  to  which  its  original 
meaning  seems  to  bear  some  analogy  or  resemblance.  Of 
this  description  are  the  diierent  words  applied  in  roost,  if 
not  all  languages,  to  the  mind  itself.  In  Greek  we  have 
llHffM  frommw,  spiro;  irvjcn  from  ^^x^,  do— spiro.  In  Latin 
we  have  Amma  and  Animus  from  the  Greek  An^t,  ventuSy 
spirUue ;  and  we  have  Spirttus  itself,  from  sptro ;  all  de- 
rived, in  short,  by  the  same  metaphor,  from  some  word 
fflgnifying  to  breathe,  as  if  life  and  the  soul  were  no  other 
than  breath.  All  or  most  of  words  ngoifying  particular 
faculties^  (^rations,  or  states  of  the  mind,  are  in  like  man- 
ner metaphorical,  having  originally  a  ngnification  appHcable 
to  the  qualities  of  matter.  Thus,  in  English,  we  have  a#- 
tenthn^  imaginationj  ahstradionj  comprehension^  sagacity^ 
JbresigMi  pendraHonj  acuUness,  indinaHcnf  aversion^  deU- 
berationj  drcumspecUon,  all  metaphorical  expressions,  d^ 
ngqating  originally  certain  states  and  operations  of  our  bodily 
organs,  or  sooie  of  the  relations  of  material  objects,  but  now 
used  to  indicate  oertttn  qualities,  faculties,  or  operations  of 
mind.      ^<  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,^  says  Bfr  Stewart, 
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"  dut  even  in  pure  mtrtfinitW  our  tedmioal  language  itborrowisd 
*'  from  the  phjrsical  properties  and  affections  of  matter,  a  propon* 
^'  tion  of  which  it  is  unoecessary  for  me  to  mention  any  other 
'^  proofs^  than  the  terms  employed  to  express  the  most  elementary 
*'  notices  of  geometry ;  such  terms»  for  example,  as  pohi,  Une, 
*'  tufface,  solid,  angle,  tangent,  intersection,  circumference  /  nqt 
*^  to  insist  on  such  phrases  as  involutes  and  evdutes,  osculating  cir~ 
**  0le,  and  various  others  of  a  similar  description.  The  use  mad(e  ^ 
**  of  figurative  language  in  arithmetic  b  an  instance,  perhaps^  slUl 
**  more  directly  to  our  present  purpose,  as  when  we  speak  of  the 
^  squares,  cuhes,  s^nd  fractions  of  numbers  ;  to  which  may  be  added, 
'^  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  same  thing,  tke  application  of  the 
'^  word^iMPtofi  to  quantity  considered  in  general." 

The  tendency  to  the  use  of  figurative  or  metaphorical 
language  has  long  been  remarked  to  be  particularly  atroog 
among  savages,  whose  speeches  are  full  of  figures  of  th^ 
boldest  and  most  glowing  kind.  This  has  been  attributed, 
most  falsely,  to  their  possessing  a  warmer  and  more  active 
imagination  than  the  people  of  civilized  states ;  whereas  no> 
thing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  in  savage  tribes  the 
imagination,  which  results  from  a  full  endowment  of  both 
knowing  and  reflecting  power  combined  with  Ideality,  is  very 
far  inferior  to  the  average  of  these  faculties  in  civilized  ^an. 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  skulls  of  savages  in  our  pD9* 
session,  that  Comparison  is  in  general  the  most  developed 
of  the  reflective  faculties  in  them.  Causality,  Wit,  and 
Ideality,  being  in  general  very  little  developed ;  and  henoe 
the  relation  of  resemblance  will  be  that  which  occurs  to 
th^m  most  readily,  and  by  which  their  ideas  will  be  most 
commonly  connected.  In  addition  to  this,  must  be  consider- 
ed the  comparative  poverty  of  their  languages,  which  con- 
tain a  far  scantier  supply  of  words  than  the  more  polished 
tongues,  and  these  almost  entirely  confined  to  merely  sensi. 
ble  objects.  It  follows  from  this,  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
that  when  a  savage  wishes  to  express  any  abstract  idea,  be 
is  compelled  to  make  use  of  a  metaphorical  or  figurative 
expression ;  and  this  not  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  or  with 
the  view  of  attaining  the  praise  of  elegance,  but  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  expresang  his  meaning.    It  is  mentioned  by 
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the  AUM  Sicard,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  adjectives  by  the  sense  of  analogy,  and  by  it  alone. 
Thus  one  wrote,  <*  Jean  est  agneau,*"  meaning  that  he  waa 
gentle;  another  wrote,  **  Guillaume  est  Lion,**  meaning 
<<  brave  ;^  and  another,  '<  Col  est  mon  chien,^  by  which  he 
meant  that  Col  was  his  friend."  In  the  same  way  it  has 
often  been  observed  of  sulors,  whose  ideas  and  ordinary  dis« 
course  is  confined  in  a  great  measure  to  nautical  objects, 
when  they  happen  to  come  ashore,  and  mix  in  the  afEeurs  of 
a  land-life,  make  up  for  their  deficiency  in  the  set  phrase  of 
a  landsman^s  vocabulary,  by  a  metaphorical  application  of 
sea-terms,  which  are  perfectly  understood  by  their  brethren 
of  the  deep,  and  are  often  not  a  little  ingenious  and  amusing. 
Much  of  the  wit  and  amusement  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  our  unrivalled  Smollett  consists  in  the  use  he  makes  of 
this  species  of  sea^slang,  of  which  innumerable  instances 
might  be  given  from  his  novels. 

There  is  probably  no  language  in  which  the  conversion  of 
thought  by  metaphor  is  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
the  Chinese.  In  the  dictionaries  of  that  language^  the 
words  that  are  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense  are  arranged  in 
a  class  by  themselves,  called  the  Kia-tsie  ;  and  as  metaphor 
is  so  abundant  with  them,  this  is  a  most  extensive  class, 
and,  as  is  mentioned  by  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review,* 

"  may^  in  fact^  be  said  to  comprehend  all  the  characters  in  the  lan- 
*'  guage,  as  all  of  them  are  occasionally  used  in  a  figurative  sense. 
"  This  indeed  is  implied  in  their  very  origin  and  construction  ;  and 
it  is  this  frequent  tise  of  metaphor  which  causes  bo  much  difficulty 


*'  to  Strangers.'    These  figurative  allusions,  to  which  the  Chinese  at- 


*'  tribute  a  peculiar  degree  of  beauty  and  energy,  will  best  be  ex^ 
"  plained  by  a  few  examples.  The  character  sun,  combined  with 
**  that  of  moon,  composes  a  third  which  is  called  ming,  and  signi- 
*'  fies^  in  a  physical  sense,  brighiness,  briUiancv,  splendour,  and 
"  moraUy  noble,  illustrious,  famous,  &c.  To  forget  is  composed 
''  of  dead  and  heart  /  to  be  gallant  is  composed  of  the  characters 
''joy  and  ml;  a  bad  affiur  is  composed  of  a  girl  and  an  eml  spU 
''  ni  ;  fickleness  of  a  girl  and  thought.    The  duuacler  wkole,  add* 
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ed  to  that  of  heart,  signifies  applicaikm  or  atiention  ;  that  of  foti 
to  that  of  mouthy  antiquity.  Tojlatter  is  composed  of  mind  and  to 
lick ;  friendship  of  two  equal  pearls,  because^  perhaps,  they  are 
^  supposed  to  be  rarely  met  with.  To  boast  is  to  speak  and  matn- 
"  tatn  i  to  remember  is  to  speak,  and  on^s  self;  to  mutter  is  to 
"  speak,  and  the  negative.  The  wife  of  a  magistrate  is  used  meta- 
"  pnorically  for  an  accomplished  lady  ;  a  wUd  boar  for  courage  ; 
"  and  a  /^ger  for  ferocity  or  terror.  Thus  also  a  Aou^e  is  sometimes 
''  used  figuratively  for  the  m&iter  of  it ;  the  door  of  the  women's 
^'  apartment  for  a  yirgin." 

In  most  of  these  instances  the  analogy  is  sufficiently  clear ; 
in  others  some  allusion  is  made  to  local  customs  and  tradi- 
tions, an  intimate  knowledge  of  which  can  alone  afTord  a  key 
to  understanding  the  characters  employed.  The  proper 
name,  or  appellative  of  a  man,  is  a  compound  of  the  two 
primitives,  mouth  and  moon.  This,  it  seems,  is  derived  from 
a  Chinese  custom,  that,  on  the  last  day  of  every  moon, 
when  the  guards  are  mounted,  the  names  of  those  who  are 

to  be  on  duty  the  ensuing  month  are  cciUed  over.  <<  The  cha» 
racter  signifying  marriage  is  compounded  of  those  of  wine  and  a 
seal,  because  the  wine  presented  on  that  occasion  by  the  bride- 
groom to  the  bride  is  considered  as  the  seal  of  their  union.    A 

^'  concubine,  or  second  wife,  is  composed  of  the  characters  girl  and 
upright,  because  she  is  not  idlowed  to  sit  down  in  the  presence  of 
her  husband.  The  characters  ^er  and^re  signify  hunting  the 
tiger,  this  being  generally  done  by  torch-light.  Painting  the 
tiger,  however,  has  a  meaning  much  more  obscure ;  a  painter, 
fiimotts  for  his  spirited  representations  of  an  enraged  tiger,  was 

''  observed  to  succeed  best  when  he  drank  most ;  hence  hoa  hoo,  li« 

"  terally  to  paint  the  tiger,  became  a  common  expression  for  hard 

"  drinking." 

So  far  with  regard  to  the  uses  of  this  faculty  in  the  for- 
mation of  language ;  I  shall  now  venture  a  few  remarks  on 
its  ulterior  uses,  and  the  first  I  shall  mention  is  the  format 
tion  of  general  propositions.  Admitting  that  general  terms 
are  formed  by  means  of  a  faculty  which  perceives  resem- 
blances among  relations,  it  will  not  require  much  consider^ 
ation  to  satisfy  us,  that  it  is  by  the  same  faculty  we  arrive 
at  general  propositions.  Indeed  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  cases,  except  that,  in  the  one,  the  resemblance  is 
expxessed  in  a  single  word,  in  the  other  by  a  circumlocution. 
A  particular  relatioa  bang  observed  in  one  individual  case 
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is  expressed  by  a  particular  proportion ;  and  the  same  re- 
lation being  afterwards  observed  in  a  great  number  of  other 
4»ise8,  a  resemblance  is  felt  by  us  to  exist  between  them,  and 
this  circumstance  of  felt  resemblance  being  expressed  in 
words,  becomes  a  proposition  embracing  all  the  individual 
cases.  *'  A  horse  has  four  feet,^"  is  a  general  proposition  ef 
this  kind,  and,  though  one  of  the  simplest  that  can  be  ima- 
gined^ it  could  not  have  been  formed  without  the  existence 
of  a  faculty  perceiving  resemblances,  by  means  of  which  we 
feel  that  all  horses  resemble  one  another  in  this  particular 
point.  It  is  the  same  feeling  of  resemblance  which  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  general  term  quadruped,  that  leads  to 
the  formation  of  a  general  proposition  predicating  that  all 
the  animals  of  a  particular  class  have  four  feet  The  resem- 
blance being  felt  and  stated,  it  makes  no  difference  in  point  of 
principle  whether  it  is  expressed  in  a  word  or  in  a  sentence. 
But  there  is  more  than  this  in  general  propositions ;  for  we 
are  not  only  led^  by  our  power  of  perceiving  resemblance^ 
to  include  in  one  statement  all  the  particular  facts  of  the  same 
kind  which  have  fallen-  under  our  obs^vadoO)  but  we  are 
led  prospectively  to  an  expectation  of  similar  resemblances 
among  facts  not  observed.  In  treating  of  Individuality,  or 
the  power  which  enables  us  to  observe  individual  existeaoes, 
I  mentioned*  that  its  observations  are  accompanied  with  a 
prospective  expectation  of  the  pemumence  of  the  objects  ob- 
served. In  like  manner,  the  power  which  enables  us  to  [.er- 
c^ve  resemblances,  and  to  observe  the  uniformity  of  the  pro. 
ductions  and  operations  of  nature,  is  accompanied  with  a 
prospective  expectadon  of  uni/brmUy  in  cases  of  which  we 
had  no  individual  experience.  We  not  only  perceive  resenv 
blances  and  look  for  resemblances,  but  we  ewpect  resembbni* 
ees  everywhere ;  and  such  is  the  regularity,  constancy,  and 
unifarmity  of  nature's  operations,  that,  whenever  we  use  our 
faculties  aright,  we  never  expect  them  in  vain. 

■  iiaifcuii  ^■■■»  ■■■III  I  I     ^,^m^^m^mm^^^i^mm^mmt^tm^''f^ 
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This  is  indeed  only  an  instance  of  what  holds  with  regard 
to  all  our  faculties  of  every  kind, — ^propensities,  sentiments, 
and  intellect.    FhiloprogeniUveness  would  have  been  given 
ua  in  vain  had  there  been  no  children..     Aoquiiutiveness 
would  bave  been  equally  nugatory,  if  there  had  been  no  ob- 
jects of  utility,  convenience,  or  luxury,  to  be  stored  up  for 
future  use.    The  organs  of  Colour  and  of  Tune  suppose  and 
require  that  there  should  be  varieties  of  hue  and  of  tone  to 
be  observed.      So  the   faculty   or   sense  of  Resemblance 
would  have  been  utterly  useless  in  a  world  where  no  resem- 
blance or  uniformity  existed  among  objects  or  events.    In 
such  a  world,  man  must  have  been  an  extremely  ignorant, 
helpless,  and  miserable,  being ;-— looking  for  resemblances 
which  he  was  destined  never  to  find,  and  expecUng  an  uni- 
formity in  which  he   was  for  ever  to  be  disappointed,   he 
could  neither  have  made  any  classification  of  the  objects  of 
his  knowledge^  nor  could  he  have  availed  himself  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  to  .predicate  any  thing  regarding  the  fu. 
ture.    Equally  ignorant  and  helpless  he  must  have  been  in 
the  world  constituted  as  it  is,  had  he  possessed  no  power  of 
observing,  and  no  tendency  to  expect  resemblances  such  as  ac- 
tually exist  among  the  objects  and  phenomena  around  him, 
Every  object  and  every  event  must  in  such  case  have  been 
an  individual,  leading  to  no  general  knowledge  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  actual  experience.     As  it  is,  however,  the 
faculties  of  man  and  his  utuation  in  this  world  are  exactly 
suited  to  each  other;  and  in  no  particular  is  thb  adaptation 
more,  evident  than  in  regard  to  this  very  faculty ;  for,  cor* 
responding  to  the  power  of  perceiving,  looking  for,  and  ex- 
pecting resemblimccs  and  analogies,  we  find  thearrangement3 
and  operations  of  nature  to  be  so  constant  and  uniform,  an4 
to  present  us.everywhere  with  such  and  so  many  unularities 
and  resemblances,  as  to  furnish  an  inexhaustible  food  for  this 
faculty.  .  Trusting  to  thb  uniformity  in  the  operations  of 
nature,  we  are  not. only  enabled. to  extend  our  knowledge  of 
present  existences  beyond  the  reach  of  observation  and  testi- 
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mooy,  but  from  the  past  we  take  upon  us  to  predicate  the 
future ;  and  we  do  so  with  as  great  a  certainty  of  oorreotneaB 
as  we  fed  in  our  obsenrations  upon  particular  individuals^ 
Thus  we  are  not  more  certain  that  a  particular  individual, 
James,  is  iiaUe  to  die,  than  that  this  is  the  case  with  all  the 
men  now  existing  in  the  world ;  and  we  are  not  mote  cer- 
tain  that  idl  the  men  who  have  existed  in  former  ages  hove 
died,  than  we  are  that  the  same  will  be  the  case  with  all  fii-» 
ture  generations  of  men  that  ever  will  exist  to  the  end  of 
time.  When  we  say,  that  <^  all  men  are  mortal,^  we  merely 
express,  in  one  general  proposition,  this  single  relatioB  of  mor^ 
tality,  which  is  common  to  all  mankind  from  the  be^ning 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  in  regard  to  which  all  men  te* 
semble  each  other.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  other 
general  propositions.  They  must  all  refer  to  some  kind  of 
relation^  in  which  a  great  many  particulars  agree  or  resemble 
one  another;  and  the  propontion  merdy  expresses  this 
agreement  or  resemblance.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  stat- 
ing this  agreement  or  resemblance  in  r^ard  only  to  the  par^. 
ticulars  that  have  fallen  under  our  notice,  but,  where  our  ex* 
perienoe  has  been  uniform,  we  are  led  to  extend  it  to  all 
cases  of  a  similar  kind  ;  and,  relying  upon  the  uniformity  of 
the  operatiotis  of  nature,  wc  are  enabled  to  rise  from  parti- 
cular to  general  facts,  and  from  these  to  laws  which  are  as 
universal  as  nature  itself. 

General  propositions  form  the  foundation  upon  which  Aris- 
totle erected  his  logic,  and  the  whole  art  of  reasoning 
by  syllogism.  The  utter  worthlessness  and  inefficiency  of 
this  mode  of  reasoning  is  now  so  universally  acknowledged, 
that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  enter  upon  any  detailed 
examination  of  its  different  forms.  Its  usefulness  may  be 
evident  from  the  single  example  which  is  commonly  given, 
<*  all  men  are  mortal :  but  James  is  a  man ;  therefore  JameB 
"  is  mortal.^  Tliis  is  mere  drivdling,  and  tells  us  nothing 
we  did  not  know  before.  We  could  not  arrive  at  the  general 
fact,  that  att  men  are  morial,  without  being  previously  s». 
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tisfied  that  James,  fts  well  as  all  the  other  men  in  the  world, 
was  90.  It  is  astonishing  that  for  nearly  two  thousand  years 
the  world  was  so  Uind  as  to  be  satisfied  with  a  system  ahd 
an  art  of  reasoning  by  which,  it  is  demonstrable,  we  can 
never  arriye  at  the  knowledge  of  any  new  truth  whatever. 
Before  we  begin  our  process  of  reasoning  by  syllogism,  we 
must  first  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  general  faet  in- 
cluded in  the  major  proposition ;  but  this  same  major  pro- 
position is  really  the  whole  aflUr,  and  includes  in  it, '  neces- 
sarily and  immediately,  the  vny  thing  which  we  are  desirous 
of  proving.  Either  the  major  proportion  is  founded  on  an 
extensive  and  umferm  induction  of  particulars,  or  it  is  taken 
for  granted  upon  slender  and  insufficient  grounds.  In  the 
first  case,  before  we  begin  to  construct  our  syllogism,  we 
must  already  know  the  particular  proposition  to  be  true, 
otherwise  the  general  one  could  not  be  so.  In  the  other 
case,  we  never  can  prove  a  particular  proposition  respecting 
which  we  have  had  none,  or  only  an  imperfect  experience, 
by  means  of  a  more  general  one,  respecting  which  our  ex- 
perience has  been  equally  defective. 

Lord  Bacon,  was  the  first  to  point  out,  that  the  bonii^ 
daries  of  human  knowledge  could  never  be  extended  by 
reasoning  down  from  generals  to  particulars,  but  that  the 
true  mode  of  proceeding  'was  to  reason  upwards  from  patti- 
culars  to  generals.  His  system  of  inductive  reasoning,  and 
of  studying  nature  by  observation  and  experiment,  is  found* 
ed  upon  just  view;B  of  the  human  understanding  and  of  the 
constitution  of  nature.  An  important  part  in  this  prooess  is 
borne  by  the  faculty  for  perceiring  resemUanees.  Without 
this,  aU  our  observations  must  have  been  pnticular ;  and  we 
could  never  have  advanced  beyond  the  knowledge  of  indivi- 
dual facts.  It  is  by  Individuality  that  we  make  observatiolM 
on  individuals,  and  discover  the  relations  in  which  they  stand 
to  each  other.  It  is  by  CSomparison  that  we  perceive  the  re- 
semblances between  these  separate  individual  rdations,  and 
out  of  many  particular  observations  form  one  general  obser- 
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vation.  But  this  system  of  induction  would  be  qmte  im- 
perfect, and  we  could  never  advance  by  it  beyond  the  limits 
of  our  own  experience,  were  it  not  for  that  prospective  ex- 
pectation of  uniformity  forma*ly  noticed.  We  feel  that  this 
expectation  is  never  disappointed,  and  from  our  experience  of 
this  we  form  the  maxims,  that  Nature  is  <^  uniform  in  all  her 
*<  operations,^  and  that  <^  omilar  causes  will  always  be  at* 
<<  tended  by  similar  effects,^  and  the  still  more  comprehen- 
sive one,  <' that  what  has  been  will  continue  to  be,  and  un- 
<^  der  the  same  drcumstances  will  always  be.^  These 
maxims,  upon  which  the  whole  of  inductive  reasomng  rests, 
are  nothbg  more  than  general  propoations,  formed  in  the 
manner  already  pointed  out 

The  use  of  general  propositions,  the  formation  of  which 
we  have  been  now  considering,  b  as  extenave  as  reasoning 
itself,  and  embraces  the  whole  circle  of  human  knowledge* 
In  all  processes  of  reasoning,  whether  relating  to  law,  to 
politics,  to  morals,  to  religion,  or  to  phyacal  science,  our 
first  object  is  to  discover  some  general  principlCy  applicaUe 
to  all  the  particular  cases ;  and  when  we  succeed  in  establish- 
ing such  a  principle,  to  which  no  objection  can  be  made,  to 
which  there  is  no  well-authenticated  exception,  and  are  able 
to  show  that  it  applies  directly  to  the  case  towards  which 
our  inquiries  are  directed,  our  business  is  done,  our  argu- 
ment is  complete,  and  the  pmnt  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  illustrate  may  be  regarded  as  proved.  Such  principles 
form  the  foundation  of  all  our  reasonings,  and  when  ana- 
lyzed, they  will  be  found  to  be  nothing  more  than  general 
propositions^  expressing  some  point  of  resemblance,  some  re- 
latimi  in  which  a  vast  variety  of  particulars  coincide  or  re- 
semble one  another,  and  which  of  course  could  not  possibly 
be  formed  without  the  aid  of  a  faculty  which  perceived  the 
resemblance  of  relations. 

It  is  the  business  of  reasoning  to  form  principles  of  this  kind, 
and  to  apply  them.  But  when  once  they  are  formed,  they  are 
sometimes  stated  didactically  in  the  form  of  maxims,  which  are 
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delivered  to  the  young  and  theuninstructed  as  the.  dictates  of 
the  wisdom  and  experience  of  age.    These  are  not  .without 
their  use,  as  they  are  easily  retained  id  the  memory,  and 
contain,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  results  of  long  observation 
and  reflection.     But  there  is  another  form  in  which  such  re»- 
sults  are  in  use  to  be  presented.     I  mean  those  proverbs 
iK^hich  in  all  nations  have  been  used  to  hand  down  from  ge^ 
neration  to  generation  the  wisdom  of  past  ages.    A  proverb 
differs  from  a  maxim  in  this,  that  a  maxim  is  merely  a 
general  proposition,  simply  and  literally  stated,  while  a  pro- 
verb expresses  the  same  thing  by  a  metaphcM-,  and  thus  con- 
veys the  meaning  in  a  still  more  condensed,  terse,  and  pointed 
manner.    Maxims  only  go  through  one  operation  in  the  in- 
tellect, while  proverbs  undergo  two,  and  both  are  performed 
by  the  faculty  we  are  now  considering.     Some  of  ttie  latter 
may  well  be  denominated  the  double-distilled  essence  of  com- 
parison, and  contain  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  moaor 
ing  compressed  into  the  fewest  words.    Of  these  a  few  ex- 
amples may  be  g^ven.    It  is  a  general  remark,  that  **  perse- 
<'  verance  is  of  more  effect  in  accomplishing  great  undertake 
^<  ings  than  any  violent  or  sudden  exertions.^    This  is  ex- 
pressed in .  the  proverb  by  the  metaphor,   <^  LitUe  stroke^ 
'^  fell  great  oaks,^  or  the  Latin  one^  that  stones  are  worn, 
<<  Non  vi  9cd  scepe  cadendo/^    The  Scottish  proverb,  *<  A 
<<  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,^'  indicates  that  he  who  fire, 
quently  changes  his  place  <Hr  his  trade  will  never  make 
money.    There  is  a  Cornish  proverb,  <*  He  who  will  not.  be 
^*  ruled  by  the  rudder  must  be  ruled  by  the  rock,^  intimat- 
ing that  those  who  are  headstrong,  and  will  not  take  advice, 
must  sufler  the  oonsequenoes.    The  Italian  proverb,  ^*  Be. 
<^  ware  of  vinegar  made  of  sweet  wine,^  means  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  provoke  the  rage  of  a  patient  man* 

In  the  infimcy  of  nations,  before  the  introduction  of  letters, 
and  before  great  books  were  written  cm  every  subject,  much 
of  the  genius  and  wisdom  of  nations  was  contained  in  these 
proverbs.    Solomon  seemed  to  consider  it  a  necessary  part 
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of  a  learned  education  to  study  the  ^<. words  of  the  wise  and 
*^  their  dark  sayings/"  and  to  understand  ^'  a  proverb,  and 
<^  the  interpretauon  thereof.^  Not  to  mentbn  the  collection 
of  proverbs  left  us  under  his  name,  whidi  seems  to  be  but  a 
sduU  part  (^  what  he  actually  wrote,  many  of  the  greatesi 
men  tk  later  times  did  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  invent 
proverbs^  Julius  Cassar  was  the  author  of  a  well-known 
one,  which  still  remains  in  use.  When  about  to  repudiate 
his  wife,  he  replied  to  those  who  remonstrated  against  bis 
putting  away  so  excellent  and  aj^rently  unexceptionable  a 
lady,  «  None  of  you  know  where  the  shoe  pinches,"  The 
Chevalier  Bayard  is  said  to  have  given  us  one,  alluding  to 
the  uncertain  and  expenave  habits  of  a  military  life,  and  the 
little  chance  a  soldier  has  of  reaHaing  a  fortune,  ^*  What  ia 
^  gained  by  the  swdrd  is  consumed  by  the  gorget.^  The 
Jews  have  some  expressive  proverbs,  containing  aUusiQna  to 
tbeir  own  history.  <*  When  the  tak  of  bricks  is  doubled^ 
^  Moses  comes;*"  intimating  that  there  is  a  point  beyond 
which  oppression  can  no  longer  be  borne.  It  is  needless  to 
state  more  instances  herew  I  merely  quote  them  as  iUustiat- 
ing,  in  a  double  point  of  view,  the  opemtions  of  thb  faculty. 
Maxims  are  general  pnopositions,  formed,  aa  ali  geaeml  pro* 
positions  are,  by  tbe  faculty  which  penseives  the  resemhlanoe 
dT  relations ;  and  proverbs  are  produced  by  the  same  faculty, 
inventing  a  metaphor  to  express  the  same  rdatioii  ia  which 
aH  the  cases  eomprdieiided  in  the  genetal  pnqpositioa  re« 
setnble  each  other.  This  double  operation  of  the  same 
faealty  deserves  to  be  nolioed  b  ccasideriiig  the  phikwophy 
of  ptoveibsi 

But  it  is  not  metcly  in  inductive  nascmiog  that  Com* 
porison  is  eonoemed :  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  material  assislant 
in  all  processes  of  general  reasoning.  Even  in  mathematioBl 
reioseniag,  the  moat  general  aad  abstract  of  all  rcasonhig, 
this  faculty  must  act  an  important  part,  if  wo  aoe  right  in 
ecmsidering  its  ftinction  to  be  a  power  of  peM^eiviog  the  re* 
semblance  of  relations.     In  every   kind  of 
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reofiooiiig,  whether  in  geometry,  algebra,  fluxions,  or  the 
differential  calculus,  there  are  two  relations  by  means  of 
wfatdi  all  our  reasonings  aire  conducted,  equality  and  propor- 
tion ;  md  there  are  no  other.  Now  equahty  is  just  a  species 
of  resemblance ;  and  it  is  the  most  perfect  species  of  resem- 
bbmce  which  we  are  capable  of  conceiving.  In  all  cases, 
therefore^  where  our  reasonings  regard  equality,  it  is  obvious 
that  this  faculty  must  be  eoncemed ;  for  the  things  com^ 
pwed,  aad  concerning  which  equality  is  precKcated,  are  in  no 
case  individual  existences,  nor  specific  qualities  of  individual 
existences,  but  relations  merely.  We  cannot,  therefore,  in- 
stitute the  ttviplest  equation,  or  say  that  A  =r  B-(>  C,  or  that 
the  line  AB  is  equal  to  the  two  lines  CD  and  EF,  without 
pereeiviiig  the  resemblance  between  relations.  An  angle  is 
even  more  obviously  than  a  line  a  mere  relation,  and,  there^ 
fore,  when  we  say  the  angle  ABC  is  equal  to  the  angle 
DtEF,  we  are  more  obviously  making  use  of  a  faculty  which 
perceives  the  lesemUance  between  two  given  relations.  And 
tins  is  the  case,  however  far  we  carry  our  calculations  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  relation  of  equality.     When  we  say 

A+B — ;^  =  Xz,  we  have  a  perception  of  resemblance  be- 
tween two  very  complicated  relations ;  and  this  may  be  re- 
solved  by  calculation  into  other  equations  more  or  less  com- 
plicated, which  are  merely  the  perception  of  other  resem- 
blances, existing  among  the  same  relations  under  a  different 
mode  of  arrangement.  Even  when  our  reasonings  involve 
the  element  of  proportion,  we  cannot  proceed  a  step  without 
the  aid  of  this  faculty.  For  in  stating  the  simplest  propor- 
tion that  occurs,  A :  B : :  C  :  D,  the  process  is  no  more  than 
this :  We  first  apprehend  the  proportion  existing  between 
A  and  B ;  we  next  apprehend  the  proportion  existing  between 
C  and  D;  and,  lastly,  we  apprehend  a  resemblance  between 
these  two  proportions,  in  other  words,  that  the  proportion 
between  A  and  B  is  exactly  similar  to  that  between  C  and  D. 
It  is  clear  we  could  not  form  such  a  proposition  as  this 
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without  a  power  capable  of  comparing  and  of  pefodving  the 
resemblance  between  these  two  relations  of  proportion. 

It  is  my  intention,  on  some  future  occasion,  to  enter  more 
at  large  into  the  nature  of  reasoning,  both  general  and  in- 
ductive, after  we  have  considered,  with  some  minuteness, 
the  nature  and  functbn  of  another  important  power,  viz.. 
Causality.    What  has  been  said  may  be  sufficient  to  show 
the  vast  extent  and  uses  of  Comparison,  or  the  ictue  of  Be* 
semUafice,  as  an  element,  even  in  our  most  abstract  reason^ 
ings.    But  there  is  one  spedes  of  reasoning  whidi  belongs 
to  this  faculty  as  its  peculiar  province,  and  in  whidi  it  has 
no  rival  to  compete  with,— I  mean  analogical  reasoning.    It 
has  been  well  observed,  that,  when  any  thing  new  is  pr^ 
sented  to  the  mind,  any  thing  which  we  have  had  no  expe- 
rience of,  or  no  opportunity  of  observing,  we  are  extremely 
apt  to  reject  it  as  incredible  and  absurd,  if  it  appears  totally 
unlike  any  thing  that  we  have  ever  observed  or  heard  of  be^ 
fore.     On  the  other  hand,  it  tends  greatly  to  facilitate  the 
reception  of  any  new  fact  or  doctrine, — ^if  it  resembles  what 
we  have  formerly  observed,  and  the  stronger  and  the  move 
numerous  the  resemblances  we  are  able  to  trace  between  it 
and  those  other  doctrines  and  facts  upon  which    we  have 
been  accustomed  to  repose  with  undoubting  security,  the 
more  it  is  likely  to  attract  our  attention  and  engage  our  be^ 
lief.     Hence,  in  propoang  any  fact  or  doctrine  to  our  consi* 
deration,  it  is  a  great  point  to  be  able  to  show,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  this  is  not  an  anomalous  case,  totally  unlike 
any  thing  that  ever  occurred  before,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  or  analogy  to  various 
other  cases,  which  are  either  perfectly  familiar  to  us,  or  prov- 
ed upon  undoubted  and  irresistible  evidence.     The  teacher, 
or  announcer  of  the  new  doctrine,  by  proceeding  in  this  man- 
ner, removes  in  his  audience  that  indisposition  to  the  recep- 
tion of  new  truths,  which  all  minds  feel  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  and  begets,  on  the  other  hand,  a  disposition  towaAls 
the  reception  of  what  appears  to  harmonize  so  well  with 
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those  facts  or  doctrines  whidi  are  cbnadered  to  be  previous- 
ly  proved.  He  removes  the  prejudices  agunst  him,  and  be* 
gets  a  prejudice  in  his  favour,  when  he  shows,  that  what  he 
endeavours  to  prove  harmomzes  entirely  with  the  procedure 
and  arrangements  of  the  works  of  natmre  in  other  cases ;  and 
if  the  resemblances  and  analogies  so  tniped  be  of  a  strong 
and  intimate  kind,  and  if  they  be  numerous,  and  drawn 
from  various  and  opposite  sources  without  any  case  occurring 
in  which  the  ccmtrary  takes  place,  a  case  of  probability  may 
be  made  out  so  strong  as  almost  to  supersede  the  necesnty 
of  any  farther  proof.  And  let  it  not  be  said  that  this  mode 
of  reasoning  is  not  philosophical.  It  is  perfectly  philosophi- 
cal  when  used  with  discretion,  and  withm  just  limits.  Doubt, 
less  it  may  be  abused ;  but,  when  properly  us^d,  it  may  lead 
to  conviction  almost,  if  not  altogether,  equal  to  any  other 
mode  of  proof ;— and  why?  For  the  reason  before  stated,  that 
Nature  is  uniform  throughout  aH  her  departments,  and  is 
everywhere  full  of  resemblances  and  analogies.  The  Crear 
tor  has,  in  all  his  works,  proceeded  upon  a  plan  which  is  full 
of  wisdom ;  and  every  part  of  his  works  bears  some  resem- 
blance, in  some  of  its  relations,  to  every  other  part,  by  which 
means  the  combined  parts  are  not  more  disdnguished  by 
their  separate  beauty  and  simplidty,  than  by  their  harmony 
and  eonsbtency  as  an  ratire  system.  Resemblances  are  found 
between  things  above  us  and  bdow  us, — ^thmgs  in  heaven  and 
things  in  the  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth,— -between 
the  concerns  of  time  and  those  ef  etermty,*— between  the 
worlds  of  matter  and  of  mind,-— 4Bd  to  those  who  trace  these 
analogies  with  due  discrimination,  every  part  of  the  book  of 
nature  is  full  of  instruction.  The  character  of  God  himself 
is  reflected  in  the  things  which  he  has  made,  and  to  him  who 
studies  these  attentively,  day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and 
night  unto  night  teacbeth  knowledge.  Their  lines  are  gone 
unto  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  there  is  no  speech  nor  Ian-* 
guag^  where  thor  voice  is  not  beard- 
Not  to  insist  more  largely  here  upon  the 
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uses  of  analogical  reaaoniBg,  theic  is  one  parCicuIflr  case  in 
which  this  mode  of  reasoning  maj  be  used,  in  which  it  is  as 
oompktely  and  as  instantly  condusive  aa  the  most  rigid  pbi- 
losopUcal  demonstration,  and  that  is  where  the  purpose  b 
not  SD  much  to  adduee  a  pioof  as  to  answer  an  otgcction. 
When  objectbns  ape  drawn,  as  they  ^^ery  frequently  are, 
fiom  anabgy,  they  rni^  often  be  completely,  and  condndve. 
ly,  and  triumfrfiaBtly  refuted  by  an  analogical  argument  Of 
this  I  cannot  give  a  more  apposite  instance  than  the  arga- 
nent  which  is  used  by  St  Paul,  in  answer  to  those  who  ob. 
jeeted  to  his  doctrine  of  the  resunreotion  of  the  dead^ 

.    '^  Bat  some  win  aay,  Howatethedeadiaiaedup?  and  with  what 

*'  body  do  they  come  ? 

"  Thou  fooJ^  that  wTiicTi  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened^  except  it 
"die. 

"  And  thai  which  tbou  sowesl^  thon  aewest  not  that  body  tliat 
'^  shall  be^  but  bare  graio^  it  may  chance  of  wheats  or  of  some  other 
*'  grain. 

''  But  God  giveth  h  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  hun,''  &e. 

Here  the  olject  b  not  to  prove  the,  resurrection  of  the 
dead^  but  to  refute  tbe  obgeotiDns  of  djprjori  rcasooers,  who 
endeavoured  to  show  that  it  was  impossible.  St  Paul  in- 
stantly addnoes  the  analogous  ease  of  the  seed,  and  tbe  ana- 
logy is  so  strong,  the  resemUanee  between  the  two  cases  so 
just  and  striking^  diat  it  is  at  cnoe  admitted  by  eveiy  mind 
as.  a  condusive  refotatbn  of  the  reasoner^s  ob|ection ;  and  it 
ia  immediately  pereaved,  dMt  whatever  other  doubts  may 
remun  with  regard  to.  die  resaneotion  of  the  dead,  thei^  can 
be  no  objection  on  the  score  of  impossibility. 

Another  inislance  of  a  oonriiuave  answer  bong  drawn  from 
analogy  to  an  okyecticn  of  a  not  very  dissnuilir  kind,  oc- 
curred on  a  paper  whkk  was  lately  read  in  this  room  by  a 
very  distinguished  and  eol^htcned  member  of  this  sodeCy, 
(Dr  Andrew  Coube)^  in  which,  by  a  seriea  of  the  most  close, 
intimate^  and  striking  analogies  existing  in  other  parts  of 
our  system,  he  produced  a  most  ample  and  dedsive  refuta- 
tion of  these  objections,  drawn  from  analogies  of  a  looset  and 
less  accnrato  kind,  a^inst  the  phrenological  doctrine,  that, 
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when  all  other  drctunstandes  are  equals  siae  of  hniiii  aAvds 
an  accurate  ind^c  of  the  power  of  inamfeBtation. 

So  much  may  be  stated  with  regard  to  the  use  of  aitab^ 
gies  in  philosophical  reasoning.  But,  in  many  kinds  of  re»- 
aoning,  and  those  too  of  no  little  imporlanoe,  thore  ia  haid« 
Ij  room  for  employing  any  other  than  analo^cal  reasoning. 
In  alinoet  every  department  of  eloquence,  either  of  the  pul- 
pit, the  bar,  or  the  senate,  analogical  reasoning  is  of  the  most 
important  use.  In  reasoning  with  regard  to  the  concerns  of 
another  and  of  a  future  8tate,«^when  nothing  can  be  stated 
from  actual  e3Eperienoe,#N4he  preacher  has  hardly  any  other 
means  of  bringing  the  truth  home  to  his  hearers,  than  by 
appoute  and  welLseleoted  analogies.  He  mn&t>  as  Dr  Spuca- 
beim  observes,  compare  and  liken  things  in  heaven^  of  which 
we  know  notfaii^  with  certiunty,  but  from  the  authority  of 
revelation,  to  the  present  system  of  things  surrounding  us 
in  this  world ;  and  by  this  means  to  refute  objectiona,  to  al- 
lay pngudioes,  to  xiemove  diat  indisposition  which  many 
minds  feel  to  the  reception  of  the  dootrinea  of  scripture^  and 
to  beget  a  disposition  to  the  reception  of  that  doctrine.  Thb 
in  the  true  buttness  efprtaohingy  and  it  is  by  analogical  rea-* 
soning  alone  that  its  objects  can  be  aifctained.  With  rsgafd> 
again,  to  tbe  pcooSs  of  revehdon,  and  of  the  authenticity  end 
genuineness  of  the  sacred  books,*<^die  evidences  of  the^  rea* 
lity  of  the  miracles  there  recarded^-^^the  evidences  from  these 
miracle6»«-4rom  piophecy,-^from  the  lives  and  from  the 
deaths  of  the  first  preadiers  and  promulgators  of  the  doc* 
trine,  as  eviaciag  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  themadves^*^ 
these  must  be  sought  for  in  the  same  way  as  proofr  or  evi* 
dences  of  any  other  kind ;  and  the  subject  requicea  and  af* 
fords  fill!  employment  to  all  the  iatdkctual  iacultiea.  So 
far  as  regards  ita  evidences,  the  reUgion  of  the  Sacred  Sccip- 
turea  is  as  much  an  inductive  science  as  any  other  AaX  can 
be  named,  and  demands^  as  mudi  as  any.  other,  the  uds  of 
Industry  and  teaming,  the  moit  critical  accuracy,  and  the 
most  refined  ingenuity.    The  proper  mode  of  teadung  theie 
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evidences,  as  in  any  other  science,  is  by  leckires;  and  this 
Diode  of  distribution  of  these  respective  subjects  is  followed 
by  the  ablest  divines.  I  only  regret  that  this  division  of  the 
subjects  which  engage  the  labours  of  our  divines  were  not 
more  sjrstematically  followed  than  it  is.  But  this  is  a  mat- 
ter foreign  to  my  purpose.  I  mention  it  at  present  merely 
to  point  out,  by  an  apposite  instance,  the  proper  boundaries 
of  analogical  reasoning,  and  when  it  is  in  its  proper  place. 
In  the  lecture,  when  any  of  the  evidences  of  religion  are  to 
be  discussed,  any  pmnt  of  scriptural  interpretation  to  be  nft- 
ed,  or  any  subject  of  ancient  prophecy  to  be  explained,  anap- 
logical  reasoning  is  not  so  exclusively  employed,*i-what  we 
want  here  are  facts  and  inferences,—- and  comparison  is  only 
admitted  to  act  in  conjunction  with  and  in  subordination  to 
the  other  intellectual  powers.  But  in  the  sermon,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  rouse  the  inattentive^  to  awaken  the  care- 
less, and  to  carry  divine  truth  home,  by  means  of  the  most 
stfiking  and  sensible  images,  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
all,'atii<logical  reasoning  is  entirely,  and  almost  exclusively, 
the  weapon'  to  be  employed.  It  is  by  means  of  thb  alone, 
that,  after  the  understanding^is  convinced,  a  due  impresnon 
can  be  made  on  the  heart  and  the  a£Pections. 

it  is  the  same  in  oratory  of  any  other  kind,  only,  where 
the  matters  treated  of  are  confined  to  the  affiurs  of  this  world, 
there  is  not  such  a  complete  separadon  between  the  different 
mddes  of  reaaoning.  In  general,  the  speaker  endeavours  to 
lead  the  understandings  of  his  hearers,  and  bespeak  th^r  at- 
tention, by  making  some  general  remarks,  wUich  they  will  at 
ande  adnut,  and  to  which  no  objection  can  be  stated.  He 
then  adduces  some  welLknown  cases,  bearing  some  kind  of 
resemblance  to  the  one  in  hand,  the  results  of  which  are  fa- 
vourable to  the  conclusion  he  wishes  to  draw.  He  arranges 
these  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  forward  the  remoter  analo- 
gies first,—- then  cases  which  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to 
his  own,-^md,  last  of  all,  the  very  case  which  he  is  called 
upon  to  argue.     Then  he  is  oUiged  to  exert  all  his  ingenuity 
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in  properly  stating  his  facts,— adducing  his  proofs,— drawing 
his  inferences,— making  distinctions, — stripping  the  matter 
of  all  its  extraneous  circumstances,-*-presenting  the  point  to 
be  determined  in  its  most  simple  and  mtelligible  form ;  and 
bringing  it  round  so  as  to  identify  it  as  clearly  as  possible 
with  the  analogous  cases  previously  cited.  This,  with  a  peror- 
ation, rapidly  glancing  at  the  principal  topics  of  his  dis« 
course,  and  giving  a  condensed  and  concentrated  view  of  his 
whole  argument,  so  as  to  leave  the  strongest  impresrion  pos- 
nble  upon  his  hearers,  seems  to  be  the  most  effective  mode  of 
winding  up  the  discourse.  The  art  of  the  orator  should  be 
shown,  in  not  antidpating  the  judgment  of  his  hearers,  but 
rather  in  leading  them  to  draw  the  ooncluaon  for  themselves, 
than  in  drawing  it  for  them.  If,  however,  he  is  provided 
with  a  great  store  of  analogous  cases,  and  is  happy  in  his 
mode  of  brining  them  out  and  applying  them,  he  may  ven- 
ture a  great  deal  more,  after  stating  these,  thaa  he  can  be 
permitted  to  do  before  it  If,  by  means  of  these,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  leading  the  thoughts  of  his  hearers  to  run  in  a  par- 
ticular channel,  and  to  feel  that  expectation  of  similarity 
which  we  formerly  spoke  of  as  attending  all  the  maaifesta- 
tions  of  this  faculty,  his  business  is  more  than  half  done. 
They  become  willing  to  be  persuaded,  and  the  proofs  and 
arguments  he  may  thereafter  adduce  find  a  ready  and  un- 
resisting acquiescence. 

From  the  above  will,  be^  seen  the  vast  importance  of  the 
faculty  of  Comparison,— understanding,  by  this  term,  a 
power  of  perceiving  Resemblance  in  the  relations  of  the  dif- 
ferent objects  of  our  knowledge.  The  subject  is  not  exhaust- 
ed ;  but  I  find  it  time  to  conclude  a  paper  which,  I  am 
very  sennble,  has  been  already  too  long. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

INQUIRY  CONCERNING  AN  OBGAN  FOK  THE  FEELING 
OF  THE  LUDICROUS,  DISTINCT  FROM  THAT  OF  WIT. 

{From  a  Correspondent.) 

The  feeling  of  the  ludicrous  ha6  hitherto,  we  know,  together 
with  tlie  perception  of  diflferenoe,  been  considered  a  function 
of  the  faculty  of  Wit. 

To  this,  however,  there  have  always  been,  we  think,  several 
very  important  objections.     The  feding  of  the  ludicrous  ap- 
pears to  possess  all  the  characteristics  of  an  original  specific 
feeling,  not  resolvable  into  any  other  feeling,  or  into  anyeom- 
Unation  of  feelings.  If  then  nature,  so  far  as  we  can  discern, 
has  established,  in  every  other  instance,  a  connexion  be- 
tween a  primitive  feeling  and  a  cerebral  Organ ;  if  to  each  of 
the  primitive  feelings  of  Self-esteem,  Love  of  Approbation, 
Cautiousness,  Benevolence,  Veneration,  Hope,  &c.  she  has 
assigned  a  material  instrument  on  which  its  operations  are 
made  to  depend,  does  it  not  appear  a  very  reasonable  con- 
clusion, that  for  the  feeling  of  the  ludicrous^  which  to  all  ap- 
pearance is  as  much  an  original  feeling  as  any  of  the  other 
sentiments,  there  should  be  found  a  similar  material  accom- 
paniment ?— *that,  in  short,  a  separate  otgan  for  the  feeling  of 
the  ludicrous  is  yet  a  desideratum  in  the  systeoi  of  phreno* 
logy  ? 

To  ascribe  to  the  faculty  of  Wit  the  generically  differait 
functions  of  percriving  differences,  and  of  giving  the  feeling 
of  the  ludicrous,  has  ever  appeared  to  us  to  be  quite  inad- 
niisstble,  as  confounding  the  function  of  an  intellectual 
with  that  of  a  sentimental  faculty.  We  presume,  therefore, 
to  intrude  upon  your  notice  our  thoughts  upon  this  subject, 
not  as  by  any  means  professing  to  settle,  but  as  only  making 
an  attempt  to  stir  the  question  respecting  4Ui  organ  for  the  lu- 
dicrous distinct  from  that  assigned  to  Wit,  being  encouraged 
to  think,  by  what  we  have  seen,  that  the  result  of  observation 
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will  be,  not  oolj  the  discovery  of  such  an  organ,  but  likewise 
tbe  ascertainment  of  this  point  as  to  the  faculty  of  Wit,*** 
whether  it  be  a  sentimental  or  an  intellectual  faculty,  as  it 
has  erer  appeared  to  us  absolutely  necessary  that  it  be  consi- 
dered  as  belonging  wholly,  and  exclusively  either  to  the  one 
class  or  to  the  other.  We  are  very  much  averse  to  the  idea 
of  Witbeinga  mongvel  faculty,  partaking  both  of  intellect  and 
of  sentiment,  as  in  so  viewing  it  we  make  it  quite  an  anomaly 
in  our  mental  constitution.  If  its  function  be  to  give  the  feeU 
kig  of  the  ludicrous,  th&Et  unquestionably  it  is  a  sentiment, 
and  ought  to  be  classed  with  that  genus  of  feelings.  If,  how^ 
ever,  discrimination  be  its  functicm,  then  it  ought  to  be  class- 
ed with  the  inteUectual  feculties. 

We  were  at  one  time  disposed  to  class  this  organ  and  fa- 
culty of  Wit  with  the  sentiments,  and  to  consider  its  function 
as  confined  to  that  of  giying  the  feeling  of  the  ludicrous,*— of 
infusbig,  as  it  were,  the  essence  of  drollery  into  the  expression 
of  the  oountenance  and  gesture,  and  likewise  into  conversa- 
tkm,  and  to  ima^ne,  that  with  other  fiiculties  it  combined 
in  producing  what  is  called  Humour^  and  to  seek  for  the 
function  of  diacaimination  from  some  other  jGEu:ulty. 

When  reflecting  on  the  functions  of  the  organ  and  faculty 
of  Conpariaon,  there  appeared  to  be  some  reason  for  conclud- 
iflg,  that  in  the  perception  of  resembkmce,  the  perception,  of 
differences  was  necessarily,  or  at  least  very  probably  implied. 
Difference  appearing  to  be  but,  as  it  were,  a  nidation  of  re- 
semblance, we  were  disposed  to  conclude,  that  when  you  per- 
ceived the  pmnts  of  resemblance  between  two  or  more  objects^ 
you,  at  the  same  time,  necessarily  perceived  the  points  of  itta. 
Mm&iH^,  jnst  as  when  with  your  organ  of  vision  you  at  the 
same  moment  petodve  both  light  and  shade.  This,  however, 
is  but  one  more  of  the  many  proofs  that  we  have  of  the  inade. 
quacy  of  metsphyrics  of  itself  to  lead  to  an  aconrate  system 
of  mental  philosophy.  The  reflections  of  the  metaphysician 
on  the  objects  of  his  own  conscbusness,  however,  aie  not  to 
•be  des{Hsed,  as,  when  corrected  and  modified  by  obeervation 
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and  patient  induction,  they  may  lead  to  very  important  re- 
sults. It  was  by  subsequent  observation  that  we  were  con- 
vinced, that  to  the  faculty  of  Comparison  we  cannot  look  tat 
the  perception  of  differences,—* an  innumerable  multitude  of 
facts  presenting  themselves  in  dedsive  proof  of  this  proposi- 
tion, that  a  man  may  be  quite  expert  in  percdving  resem^ 
blances,  and  in  tracing  analogies,  while  he  is,  at  the  same 
time,  almost  completely  destitute  of  discrimination.  If  it 
were,  as  we  once  ima^ned,  the  business  of  Comparison  to 
perceive  both  resemblances  and. differences,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  one  function  should  at  all  times  be  equal  iu  endowment 
with  the  other,  and  that  both  functions  should  exist,  and  be 
manifested  in  equal  proporUon  to  the.nze  and  activity  of  the 
organ  of  Comparison.  By  stubborn  facts,  however,  this  no^ 
tion  of  comparison  perceiving  differences  as  well  as  resem-. 
blances  is  most  decisively  contradicted.  One  instance  may 
be  adduced  as  very  remarkable,  in  the  case  of  a  person  with 
whom  we  happen  to  be  well  acquainted,  and  who  pos- 
sesses a  very  large  and  prominent  organ  of  Comparison.  His 
forehead  retreats  abruptly  on  each  side  of  the  organ  of  Com- 
parison, and  thereby  indicates  not  more  evidently  the  place 
and  size  of  Comparison,  than  a  strongly-marked  deficiency  of 
Causality,  and  especially  of  Wit  In  correspondence  with 
the  external  appearance  of  the  organ,  there  is  not  in  his  illus- 
trations a  more  marked  predominance  of  resemblances,  and 
analogs,  than  there  is  a  defidency  of  discrimination. .  From 
wbidi,  as  well  as  from  many  similar  facts,  it  seemed  reasons 
able  to  conclude,  that  the  &culty  which^  perceives  diffefenoe, 
•is  not  the  same  as  that  which  perceives  resemblances. 

Being  forced  to  relinquish  Comparison,  we  sought  the  solu- 
tion of  our  difficulty  from  Causality.  In  the  perception  <^ 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  however,  we  could  not  find 
any  thing  which  necessarily  implied  a  perception  of  diffnr- 
enoes.  There  are  many  instances  to  be  met  with  of  very 
good  reasoning  from  very  bad  premises,  thereby,  indicatipg 
a  very  good  rensoning  faculty,  without  the  power  of  discrimi- 
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nation  necessary  to  diecern  the  difference  between  good  and 
bad  premises.     In  endeavouring  to  convince  ourselves,  that 
the  operations  of  Causality  were  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
perception  of  differences,  we  argued,  that,  perhaps,  the  per- 
ception of  dissimilarity  between  two  things,  prima  Jade  simi* 
lar,  is  the  result  of  a  train  of  reasoning  ;   but  if  two  things 
9xe  prima  Jade  similar,  in  the  supposition  that  a  train  of  rea- 
soning is  requisite  to  perceive  the  dissimilarity  between  them, 
a  very  important  query  arrests  our  attention.     Seeing  the 
mind  is  not  always  on  the  alert  to  hunt  after  differences  be- 
tween things  that  appear  to  resemble  each  other,  what  is  it 
that  gives  the  mind  the  hint  necessary  to  excite  it  at  one  time 
more  than  another,  to  engage  in  the  pursuit  after  arguments 
to  evince  the  dissimilarity  between  two  or  more  things  prima 
Jade  similar  ?    If  the  things  appear  to  be  similar,  what  could 
suggest  the  idea  of  seeking  arguments  to  prove  their  dissimi- 
larity, if  it  be  not  some  lurking  suspicion  that  the  similarity 
is  only  apparent  ?   And  if  there  is  any  such  lurking  suspicion 
of  dissimilarity,  whence  comes  it  ?    Does  it  not  seem  to  take 
its  rise  in  the  operation  of  a  faculty  evidently  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  reasoning  faculty  ?   If  so,  then  thfe  necessity 
of  ratiocination  is  superseded  by  the  operation  of  a  faculty 
formed  by  nature  intuitively  to  perceive  disnmilarity,-^a  fa- 
culty the  function  of  which  could  not  be  performed  by  any 
process  of  reasoning  whatever.     If  there  is  any  reasoning  in 
the  matter,  therefore,  it  is  subsequent  to  a  previous  perception 
of  dissimilarity ;  the  object  of  which  is  to  convince,  not  oar- 
selvcSy  but  others,  of  the  difference  between  two  things,  apt, 
by  common  minds,  to  be  confounded.     By  such  reasonings 
as  these  did  Mr  William  Scott^s  very  ingenious  views  con- 
cerning the  faculty  of  Wit  approve  themselves  to  our  mind^ 
the  primitive  function  of  which,  he  says,  is  to  distinguish  dif- 
ferenoeB. 

That  the  organ  of  this  faculty  shoald  be  found  in  the  im- 
mediate n«ghbourbood  of  Causality,  is  not  only  very  reason- 
able i  priori^  but  it  likewise  q»pears  to  be  confirmed  by  ob- 
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servalion ;  but  that  the  faculty  itself,  wbiqh,  from  the  fuBctioa 
now  ascribed  to  it,  \s  evidently  intellectual,  ahould  have  over 
and  above  added  to  it  a  function  not  le^s  evidently  bdonging 
to  a  sentimental  faqulty,  that  of  giving  the  feeling  of  the 
ludicrous,  appears  to  be  quite  inadmbsible. 

Froo»  this  view  of  the  faculty  of  Wit,  as  giving  the  feeliQg 
of  the  ludicrous,  we  dissent  for  three  reasons  :-^ 

I.  Because  such  ai|  account  of  the  faculty  appears  to  be 
quite  unpbilosppbical)  inasmuch  as  it  confounds  the  function 
of  an  intellectual  with  that  of  a  sentimental  faculty. 

In  the  sentiments  of  some  Phrenologists  canoer^ii^  the 

Awction  of  this  (multy  theve  seems  to  be  no  small  confusioB* 

^'  This  facultv,"  says  Mr  Cpmbe>  ^^  is  treated  aa  an  intellectual 
'^  power  in  DrSpurzheim's  English  work;  but  in  his  French 
''  works^  subsequently  printed,  it  is  considered  as  a  sentiment. 
^'  He  regards  it  as  giving  the  feeling  of  the  ludicrous,  and  pr(»* 
''  ducing  the  tendency  to  represent  objects  under  this  iwpect^  i|i 
"  the  same  wi^y  as  Ideality  gives  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful 
''  and  also  the  tendency  to  elevate  and  adorn  all  the  conception 
^  of  the  mind." 

In  ascribing  a  place  to  an  organ,  or  a  functioH  to  a  faculty^ 

it  has  always  appeared  necessary  (in  tUa  doubtless  we  may  be 

mistaken)  to  give  it  eithev  wholly  an4  exclusively  the  place 

and  fiuiction  of  a  sentimeati,  or  whoUy  and  eichirinely  the 

place  and  function  of  an  intellectual  faculty.    Now  we  know^ 

that  it  is  the  office  of  an  intellectual  fkcuUy  nther  to  pcroeiiae 

olgects  es^ternal  to  the  wmd^  to.  fbna  conceptions  of  things, 

or  to  diseover  relations,  not  nscea^rily  oonneoted  wilh  any 

feeling  whatever ;  and  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  senti^iental 

faculty  to  give  some  species  of  feeUng,  withouS  formiag  any 

idea  either  of  perception,  conception,  or  relation.     Dr  Spurs- 

heim,  aware  as  he  undoubtedly  is  of  this  diflerence  between 

imeUect  and  sentiment,  seems  to  vadUate  between  the  opinion 

of  Wit  .being  a  sentimental  and  of  its  being  an  intelleeteal 

Acuity,  or  to  settle  down  into  the  opinion  of  its  bang  a  sort 

of  nongiel  fiEMilty,  possessing  the  dawMc  and  h^Secogeneoos 

functioBa  both  of  inteUeet  apd  sentiHient.     For  <<  Wit,  ac- 
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*^  oordbg  to  this  yiev,  (continues  Mr  Combe),  would  consist 
^*  in  conoepCioQs  fbrmed  bj  the  higher  power  imbued  with 
<*  the  setiHmeni  in  question  ;^  that  is,  the  conception  of  differ- 
ence imbued  with  the  feeling  of  the  ludicrous.  Now  if  to 
unite  together^  as  the  operation  of  one  faculty,  two  functions, 
between  which  nature  seems  to  have  drawn  a  line  of  separa- 
tion so  broad  and  distinct,  be  unphtlesophical,  it  seems  won- 
detful  that  this  incongruity  sbocild  not  have  so  arrested  the 
attention  of  a  mind,  acute  as  that  of  Dr  Spurzheim  undoubt- 
ly  was  to  have  led  him  to  discover  whether  or  no  there  be 
a  aqMurale  organ  fat  the  feeling  of  the  ludicroue. 

Me  Soott,  endowed,  as  he  undoubtedly  is,  with  a  philoso- 
plneal  mind  of  a  higf^  order,  seems,  nevertheless,  to  have 
atombled  upon  the  same  unplnlosopbical  account  of  the  fa- 
coky  of  Wit.  From  hie  opinion,  however,  as  to  the  func- 
tioDi  of  Wit  being  both  to  distinguish  diffbrenoes  and  to 
ffi9e  the  feeling  of  the  hidicrons,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
wilbhdd  out  assent  until  we  see*  a  satisfactory  reason  for 
modifying  io  considerably,  as  in  this  case  we  must  do,  all  our 
prev]on8ly-4U^uired  notions  respecting  the  functions  of  senti- 
ment and  intdleet,  which,  as  we  both  love  and  seek  the  truth, 
we,  upon  good  cause  being  shown,  are  very  willing  to  do.* 

Mr  Soott,  in  suf^rt,  we  suppose,  of  his  views  respecting 
the  combination  of  the  ludicrous  with  discrimination  as  the 
functions  of  this  faculty,  affirms,  that  all  instances  of  Wit,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  are  resolvable  into  the 
perception  of  difference,  or  of  *'  eongruity  amid  incongruity.^ 
If  this  be  correct,  Wit  has,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term,  as  much  to  do  with  the  faculty  of  Comparison  as  with 
the  phrenological  faculty  of  Wit ;  because,  according  to  Mr 
Seott'B  defimtion,  all  instances  of  Wit  are  resolvable  into  the 


*  The  prHeDt  etsay  was  printed  before  the  author  had  an  opportunfty  of 
avIi^Mf  teittHi  aiUdB  in  tut lut  Nmalwr ;  hat  i»oi»aMl  weaba»hi. 

aert  the  obaenrttioni  with  which  he  haa  since  favoured  us  on  the  same  atthjtcu 
--^ODDrToa. 
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percepUon  of  oongruity  amid  inoongruity,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  of  unexpected  and  ludicrous  resembknces  or  ana- 
logics,  which  includes  not  only  the  perceptton  of  difference, 
the  function  of  Wit  phrenologically  so  caUed,  but  likewise  the 
operation  of  the  faculty  of  Comparison.  But,  if  we  are  not 
very  much  mistaken  as  to  what  is  meant  by  Wit,  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  term,  Mr  Scott,  in  including  the  per- 
ception of  difference  in  his  definition,  is  rather  incorrect.  For 
Wit,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  seems  not  only 
not  to  include  this  function,  but,  in  fact,  in  many  instances, 
perhaps  in  all,  to  run  counter  to  this  function  of  the  phreno- 
logical  faculty  of  Wit.  It  is  more  than  {nrobaUe  that  Mr 
Scott  is  better  acquainted  both  with  the  theory  and  practice 
of  Wit,  commonly  so  called,  than  we  pretend  to  be ;  it  becomes 
us  therefore  to  speak  modestly ;  but  we  suspect  he  cannot  ad- 
duce any  instance  of  Wit  being  a  perception  of  unexpected 
differences ;  whereas  we  can  adduce  many  bearing  the  cha- 
racter of  unexpected  or  ludicrous  resemblance  or  analogy. 
In  thb  opinion  we  are  supported  by  no  less  authority  than 
that  of  Mr  Locke,  who  evidently  considered  Wit,  in  the  po- 
pular acceptation  of  the  word,  as  opposed  to  judgment ;  by 
which  he  evidently^meant  the  discriminating  faculty,  ascribing 
to  it  the  very  same  function  as  that  which  the  Phrenologist 
ascribes  to  his  faculty  of  Wit.     He  represents  Wit  <<  as  iy- 

injB^  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas^  and  putting  those  together 
with  quickness  and  variety,  wherein  can  be  found  aay  retem^ 
*^  hlance  or  coneruUy,  thereby  to  make  up  pleasant  pictures  in 
''  the  fancy.  Judgment^  on  the  contrary,  lies  in  separating  care- 
"  fuU^  one  f^om  another,  ideas  wherein  can  be  found  the  least 
"  difference,  thereby  to  avoid  being  misled  by  similitude." 

If  then  it  be  true,  that,  after  all,  the  phrenological  faculty 
of  Wit  has  just  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  Wit,  commonly  so 
called,  and  if  it  be  admitted,  that  Comparison  is  chiefly,  if 
not  exclusively,  employed  about  all  that  is  intellectual  in  Wit, 
commonly  so  called ;  if  we  are  to  combine  the  feeling  of  lu- 
dicrous with  any  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  it  ought  to  be 
.  with  the  faculty  of  Comparison,  rather  than  with  the  phreno- 
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logical  faoulty  of  Wit ;  but  it  should  likewise  be  combined 
With  Causality,  because  we  may  sometimes  meet  with  most 
exquinte  specimens  of  ludicrous  reasoning.  Nay  more,  if  we 
ore  to  ascribe  the  function  of  giving  ludicrous  feeling  or 
droUery  to  ant/  one  of  the  intellectual  powers,  we  have,  we 
think,  about  as  good  a  reason  to  associate  it  with  the  function 
of  every  one  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  knowing  as  well  as 


II.  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  our  second  ob- 
jection to  the  combination  of  the  function  of  giving  ludicrous 
feeling  with  that  of  discrimination  in  the  phrenological  fa- 
culty of  Wit ;  that  it  is  only,  we  think,  apparently  but  not 
reaBig  supported  by  correct  observation.  What  we  think  we 
have  noticed  in  our  observation  of  character  seems  to  militate 
against  this  unphilosophical  combination  of  functions;  and  it 
is  this,  that  many  seem  to  possess  a  faculty  of  infusing  the 
easence  of  drollery,  and  of  thereby  giving  a  ludicrous  effect  to 
what  they  say  and  do,  who  do  not  possess  the  discriminating 
fiiculty  in  any  proportionable  degree,  or  indeed,  perhaps,'  in 
any  degree  at  all ;  and,  vice  verea^  we  have  seen  many  with 
a  sound  acute  discrimihating  faculty,  who  seemed  incapable 
of  ^ving  a  ludicrous  effect  to  what  they  said,  or  at  least  to 
do  so  in '  any  degree  proportioned  to  the  measure  in  which 
they  were  endowed  with  that  faculty  phrenologically  called 
Wit. 

We  said,  that  the  feeling  of  the  ludicrous  might  be  with  as 
good  a  reason  combined  with  the  function  of  any  other  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  knowing  and  reflective,  as  with  that 
of  the  discriminating  faculty.  Why  should  we  not  combine 
it  with  Individuality,  and  perhaps  with  Form,  Size,  Locali- 
ty, Order,  Tune,  and  Language  ? ,  We  have  witnessed  some 
interesting  instances  of  the  combination  of  the  feeling  of  the 
ludicrous  with  the  operation  of  individuality,  and  that  in  per- 
sons no  way  remarkable  for,  nay,  in  many  cases,  very  defi- 
cient in  the  faculty  of  discrimination.     Very  frequently  have 
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we  beard  a  person  tell  a  Uory,  in  Uaelf  flo  nmplet  and,  wheft 
read^  so  unentertainiag  a»  not  to  ^exdte  any  ettoliodf  viiii 
suob  ludicrous  effect,  that  the  inclination  to  laughter  was  m 
resistible.  We  have  heard  another  tell  the  aane  story  widu 
out  any  sensible  change  in  the  narmtiiHi,  and  nobody  could 
see  why  he  took  the  trouble  to  tell  a  story  so  unentertainiag 
and  so  pointless ;  nor  oould  the  unlucky  wight  hinifleif  tdl 
what  it  had  lost  in  his  hands,  nor  give  any  other  reaaon  far 
telling  it  than  this  very  natural  one,  that  he  had  had  a  good 
hearty  laugh  at  it  himself  when  he  heard  it;  and  diat  aH  his 
felloW'^bearers  had  likewise  laughed ;  and  that  they  were  all 
vary  happy ;  and  that,  thefeforef  it  must  surely  be  an  en- 
tertainiog  story,  though  be  could  not  well  tell  why.  There 
are  persons  equally  deficient  in,  or,  at  least,  no  way  remark* 
able  for  discrimination,  who  have  something'so  tery  oomical 
in  their  gesture  and  in  th^r  expression  of  eountenasce,  that, 
at  first  sight  at  least,  you  cannot  look  at  them  without  fiefdU 
ing  an  irresistible  inclination  to  smile.  When  such  drdbry 
is  accompanied  with  large  SecretivMess  and  powerful  reflect 
tive  qualities,  the  effect  of  the  whole  oomUnation  iis  some- 
times tremendous.  jBut  there  are  many  instaooes  of  persons 
possessing  all  the  reflective  qualities  in  a  high  degree,  widi 
little  or  nothing  of  the  faculty  of  giving  a  ludierQus  cffeot  to 
the  operation  of  these  faculties.  If  this  and  what  has  been 
advanced  above  be  true,  neither  the  phretelogioal  fiusiilty  of 
Wit,  nor  any  other  intellectual  faculty,  is  or  can  be  the  source 
of  the  ludicrous.  We  would,  theiefcve,  propose  an  amende 
ment  on  Mr  SooU's  analysb  of  Humour.  Instead  of  sayings 
the  talent  for  it  is  produced  by  Secretiveness  in  combiiuition 
with  Wit,  we  would  be  disposed  to  say,  tbe  talent  of  Hu« 
mour  IS  produced  by  Secretiveness  in  combinatiOQ  with  some 
faculty,  the  organ  of  which  has  not  been  discovered,  and  is^ 
therefore,  still  a  desideratum ;  a  faculty  the  function  of  which 
is  to  give  the  feeUng  of  the  ludicrous ;  f^  the  former  giraig 
<«  the  slyness,  the  latter  the  ludicrous  colouring,  which  toge* 
<<  tber  constitute  Humour,  imitation  aiding  those  powen  in 
««  produdng  the  ludicrous  effect.*^ 
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W6  barve  an  organ  to»  tlM  fbdmg  of  the  mbboie  and  beau« 
tiful,  for  the  wonderful,  and  for  most,  if  not  for  all,  Of  our 
odief  oliginal  fedings ;  ^^7  ^^^m  ibould  there  not  be  ameng 
the  tentuMefitft  an  organ  fbr  the  (b«Kng  of  the  ludicrous  ?  l\d 
asertbe  the  fteUng  of  the  ludforouB  to  an  intdlectual  faculty 
as  its  fnncstion  is,  ati  we  have  said,  both  uftphildsopbioil  and 
oontradictsd  bjr  obstinration.  Bttt  we  might  say  farther^  that 
if  we  tare  to  tx>mbine  the  fteling  of  the  ludicrous  with  the  fuai^ 
tam  of  Wit,  or  of  any  other  of  the  intelleetud  faenldes^  with 
as  good  reason  may  we  join  the  feeling  of  Sublime  and  Beauti^ 
fill,  tif  Wonder,  Benevolenee,  Veneration,  Hop^  or  any  other 
of  the  sentiments,  with  Wit,  Causality,  Gompatiaon,  or  any 
other  of  the  faculties  of  the  understanding. 

That  the  mind  does  not  more  certainly  possess  the  suscep- 
tibility of  the  various  primitive  feelings  of  Fear,  Bope»  Be- 
nevolence, Veneration,  Wonder^  and  SuUimity,  than  it  pos*. 
sesses  the  suseeptibiUty  6f  the  primitive  feeling  of  the  ludi- 
crous^ appears  from  the  dictates  of  Consciousness,  as  well  as 
from  observation  of  diameter,  to  be  most  evident ;  and  that 
this  feeling  does  not  rise  out  of  the  operation  of  any  of  the 
inteUectttal  faculties,  is^  for  the  same  reason,  we  tUnk,  nol 
less  evident  If,  then,  it  be  true,  that  the  feeling  of  the  lu^ 
dierous  is  a  primitive  foelmg,  not  resolvable  into  uiy  other 
filling,  or  comfainatbn  of  feelings,  and  if  it  likewise  be  trues 
that  observation  of  character  mihtates  against  the  un{diilo- 
soplueal  idea  of  combining  it  with  the  function  of  any  intd*^ 
leotual  faculty  aa  its  source,  it  seems  necessary  towards  the 
completion  of  the  system  of  Phtenology,  that  it  should  be 
put  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  other  primitive  feelings 
and  sentiments  of  which  the  mind  is  susceptible,  by  the  dis. 
tm&y  of  a  cerebral  organ  on  which  its  manifesuition  de- 
pendSL 

.  III.  Our  third  and  last  objection  to  the  combination  of 
the  feehttg  of  the  ludicraus  with  the  power  of  diseriminatbn, 
as  the  funstkm  of  the  faculty  of  Wit,  arises  from  the  obser^ 
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valion  of  crama  connected  with  the  manifestation  of  mental 
character. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  views,  of  Phrenologists  as  to  the  fa- 
culty of  Wit  giving  not  only  the  power  of  discrimination, 
but  likewise  the  feeling  of  the  ludicrous,  and  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  in  these  views  they  wow  not  borne  out  by  a 
correct  observation  of  facts,  we  have  been  for  a  considerable 
time  in  the  habit  of  from  tipae  to  time  observing  the  confor- 
mation of  head  in  the  region  of  Wit  in  connexion  with  the 
manifestation  of  both  the  functions  ascribed  to  this  faculty ; 
an4  the  result  of  these  observations,  together  with  the  con- 
clusion to  which  they  have  led  us,  we  will  state  as  briefly  as 
is  consistent  with  perspicuity. 

.  We  have  observed,  for  instance^  one  person  whose  fore- 
head is  full  over  the  re^on  of  Wit,  indicating  the  possessbo 
of  an  organ  of  Wit  which  might  be  called  large,  and  accom- 
panied with  an  acuteness  in  the  power  of  discrimination  in 
due  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  organ.  Immediately  above 
the  organ  of  Wit  the  forehead  retreats  rather  suddenly  to- 
wards the  region  of  Wonder.  Though  this  person  manifests 
a  considerable  share  of  acuteness  in  the  power  of  discrimina- 
tion, answerable,  as  we  have  said^  to  the  size  of  the  organ,  he 
possesses  little  or  nothing  of  the  power  of  infusing  the  feel- 
ing .of  the  ludicrous  into  bis  conversation  and  gesture;  cer- 
tainly nothing  in  proportion  to  the  .measure  in  which  he  is 
endowed .  with  the  faculty .  of  discrimination.  Now,  if  the 
power  of  discrimination  and  that  of  giving  the  feeling  of  the 
ludicrous  were  both  the  function  of  one  and,  the  same  faci4- 
ty,  they  should  be  found  invariably  both  in  an  equal  de^ee 
of  endowment,  and  both  in  equal  proportions  to  the  size  of 
the  organ.  In  this,  however,  and  in  many  other  instiuaces 
which  might  be  adduced,  these  two  functions  are  not  by  any 
means  in  equal  endowment, — ^a  proof,  we  think  that  they  are 
not  the  functions  of  the  same  faculty. 
.  Again,  we  have  observed  persons  having  t)i«r  fore^ads 
depressed  at  the  region  of  Wit,  indicating  a  smisU  organ. 
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and,  in  correspondence  with  this  appearance  of  the  forehead, 
manifesting  a  marked  deficiency  in  the  power  of  discrimiiiiA-' 
tion.  In  these  persons  we  have  likewise  observed  the  head .. 
rise  rather  abruptly  above  the  r^ion  of  Wit,  gi ving4he  coun- 
tenance, in  extreme  cases,  the  appearance  that  it  wouU  pro- 
bably assume  were  a  pair  of  horns  about  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  upper,  anterior,  lateral  parts  of  the  head: 
Such  persons  invariably,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  either 
manifest  a  cotnical  exf^ession  of  countenance,  or  infuse  a 
feeling  of  drollery  into  their  conversation. 

We  have  seen,  we  think,  a  similar  confbrmatioii  of  head, 
aecompanied  with  a  similar  manifestation  of  mind,  even  in 
little  children,  as  well  as  in  other  young  persons  in  whom  the 
reflective  faculties  have  not  yet  come  to  maturity,  or  to  the 
size  to  which  they  are  destined.  We  know  two  gentlemen'^ 
the  shape  of  whose  heads  seems  to  differ  from  each  other  in 
every  odber  point  but  in  those  to  whidi  we  are  now  adv^t- 
ing ;  in  which  points,  vis.  the  upper,  anterior,  lateral  parts 
of  the  head  above  the  wgmi  of  Wit,  (which  organ  in  both  is 
small,)  there  is  a  considerable  resemblance,  both  bang  de- 
vated  in  that  teffoa  amilarly  and  almost  hi  an  equal  d^ree. 
Now,  in  correspondence  inib  this  conformation  <ji  head,  ibate 
i^qpears  to  be  a  difference  in  the  mantfestation  of  almost  every 
point  m  the  character  except  in  these  two  points,  vis.  a  very 
moderate  endowment  of  the  discriminating  faculty,  and  a 
conttderable  sup{rfy  of  the  power  of  infusing  the  essence  of 
drollery  into  what  they  say,  in  which  they  both  agree.  So 
mudi  does  this  luiticrous  feeling  pervade  their  stories,  that 
though  we  have  little  respect  for  the  understanding  of  either, 
we  are  irresistibly  disposed  to  laugh  at  their  drollery,  though 
quite  aware  that,  apart  from  the  ludicrous  feeling  with  which 
it  is  combined,  what  th^  say  would  not  of  itself  be  capable 
of  exciting  a  angle  smile. 

Now,  if  these  phrenological  observations  be  correct,  if  it 
be  true,  as  in  the  first  case  adduced,  that  the  organ  of  Wit 
may  be  large,  and  the  discriminating  fiiculty  connected  with 
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it  eitist  in  proportional  endowment^  while  there  is  Kltte  or 
ndthifig  of  the  power  of  inftistng  the  feeling  of  drollery  iMo 
conversatioD ;  and  if,  vice  tfersa^  it  likewise  be  true,  that  the 
power  of  manifesting  the  ludicrous,  as  in  the  last  cases  re* 
fiBrred  to,  tnay  be  Tery  considerable,  while  the  power  of  dis. 
crimination  is  very  inconsiderable ;  does  it  not  appear  evident 
that  the  one  function  bearing  no  proportion  to  the  other, 
they  are  not  and  cannot  be  the  functions  of  the  same  facul- 
ty,  but  that  they  are  the  functions  of  two  distinct  familtiea, 
the  one  referable  to  the  class  of  intellect,  and  the  other  to 
that  of  sentiment  ? 

Phrenolo^sts,  in  general,  have  agreed  with  I>r  ddl  in 
thinking,  that  in  persons  who  manifest  a  talent  fat  wit  siiiU 
lar  to  that  manifested  by  Rabelais,  Cervantes,  Bmleau,  lU- 
cine,  Swift,  Sterne,  and  Voltaire^  the  anterior,  superionr,  la^* 
teral  parts  of  the  head  are  prominent  and  rounded,  and  Mr 
Combe  may  be  considered  as  stating  thdr  sentiuKsnta  when 
he  adds,-^**  When  this  development  is  excessivety  large,  U 
^*  is  attended  with  a  disposition,  apparentiy  irresistible,  to  view 
^  objects  in  a  ludicrous  light^  Now  we  would  just  suggest 
the  question,  whether  it  be  not  possible  that,  under  this  pro* 
mineni  and  rounded  development  of  tiie  upper  lateml  parts 
of  the  forehead,  there  may  not  be  two  ofgans  instead  of  one, 
the  lower  part  of  this  prominent  developmeM;  bmig  asrigo* 
ed  to  Wit,  and  the  upper  to  the  feeling  of  the  ludicrous  ? 
This  question  is  suggested  by  what  appears  to  be  a  fiict, 
that  in  those  persons  who  have  evidently  a  large  organ  and 
faculty  of  Wit,  the  forehead  retreating  suddenly,  and  carry* 
ing  away  the  upper  part  of  the  prominent  and  rounded  de- 
velopment above-'mentioned,  there  is  littie  or  notiiing  of  the 
power  of  manifesting  the  feeling  of  the  ludicrous  (tidier  ill 
language  or  in  gesture ;  and  that  in  those  in  whom  ^  power 
of  manifesting  the  feeling  of  the  ludicrous  is  superseded  to  a 
large  endowment  of  the  discriminating  fiurulty,  it  will,  per- 
haps, be  observed,  that  the  forehead  does  not  retreat  abrupt- 
ly, as  in  the  case  first  mentiotted,  immeAately  above  the 
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r^gico  of  Wit,  but  that,  perh^s,  in  part  of  (ho  spaoeauigi^ 
ed  to  Wonder,  there  is  tn  eleratioii  in  proportioii  to  the 
power  of  manifesting  the  feeling  in  questioD.  If,  Aen^  we 
were  to  aaaign  a  phu»  lor  the  organ  of  the  feeling  of  the  In* 
diciouS)  it  would  be  between  the  region  of  Wonder  and  that 
of  Wit  Perhaps  it  might  enBCoaebeomewhat  on  the  Mgiott  of 
Imitation^  and  also  on  that  of  Wit,.phrendogicaUy  so  called. 
Whether,  in  these  oonjeetureii  we  have  oome  even  within 
sight  d  the  truth,  cannot  at  once  be  ascertained ;  of  tbisy 
however,  we  feel  confident,  that  there  must  be  somewhere  a 
sqparate  organ  for  the  ludionvns,  and  there  appeals  to  be  no 
place  so  appropriate  for  it ;  no  jdaoe  where  it  is  so  likely  to 
be  discovered  as  in  the  place  above  pointed  out,  or  someL 
where  in  the  vicinity  of  Ideality,  Wonder,'  and  Imitation. 
In  this,  perhaps,  we  may  be  but  showing  our  ignorance ;  like 
every  other  topio  oonneoted  with  the  inductive  sdeaoe  of 
Phrenology,  however,  these  views  most  be  refuted  or  con- 
firmed by  patient  observation ;  and  if  what  has  now  been 
advanced  shall  lead  some  more  skilful  and  experienced  Phre- 
nolc^st  to  such  observations  as  shall  result  either  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  i»gan  of  the  feeling  of  the  ludicrous,  or  in  the 
resolution  of  the  feebng  kself  into  some  nuMre  original  feeling, 
or  into  some  pecutiar  combination  of  faculties,  we  shall  have 
completely  attained  our  object. 

X.  T.  P.  H. 


ARTICLE  III. 

CONTBOVERSY  ITITH  SIB  WILLIAM  HAMILTON. 

Oua  readers  have  already  been  informed,  that,  in  1826,  Sir 
William  Hamilton  read  a  first  Essay  against  Phrenology  be- 
fore  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and,  in  18S7,  a  second, 
which  were  loudly  applauded  by  the  opponents  of  the  science, 
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as  complete  refqlations  of  its  doctrines.  By  the  rules  of  the 
Boyal  Society  no  reply  to  these  Essays  was  permitted,  and, 
in  ooDsequenoe,  we  repeatedly  ciedled  on  Sir  William  to  pub- 
lish his  objections,  that  the  Phrenologists  might  meet  him  on 
a  fair  field.  He  has  not,  however,  done  so ;  but,  in  April 
last^  notice  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  that  be  would  de^ 
liver  a  popular  Lecture  against  Phrenology,  in  a  class-room 
in  the  Univeraty,  for  the  benefit  of  the  distressed  opera- 
tives, tickets  of  admisfflon  Ss.  6d.  each.  This  announcement 
gave  rise  to  the  following  correspondence  betwe^i  him  and 
^Mr  George  Combe.  It  is  more  extended  than  we  could 
.have  wished,  and.  than  may  be  agreeable  to  many  of  our 
jreaders ;  but,  consideringthe  importance  which  theopponerUs 
have  ascribed  to  Sir  William  Hamilton's  objections,  and  his 
own  rank  as  a  professor,  we  could  not  with  propriety  over- 
kx>k  the  discussion ;  and  if  we  gave  place  to  it  at  all,  we  were 
called  on,  by  every  principle  of  justice,  to  present  it  entire. 


Mr  Combe  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart. 

Sdinlnugh,  I3ih  April,  1827. 

My  dbab  Sir,— -I  obwrve  in  the  newspapers  a  notice,  that  you 
intend  to  repeat  your  demonstration  of  the  evidence  against  Phre- 
nology in  a  class-room  of  the  University,  on  Wednesday,  18th 
April,  at  one  o'clock,  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  operatives.  I 
rejoice  to  see  you  come  forward  in  this  public  manner,  and  highly 
approve  of  the  benevolent  purpose  you  have  in  view.  At  the  same 
time  the  interests  of  truth  seem  so  obviously  to  require  a  statement 
of  both  sides  of  the  question,  that  I  trust  no  apology  is  required,  on 
my  part,  for  presummg,  as  I  now  do,  to  solicit  your  permission  to 
make  a  reply  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture.  If  this  shall  not  be 
agreeable  to  you,  might  I  then  reauest  the  favour  of  your  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  for  me  the  use  or  a  class-room  in  the  University, 
on  Friday,  20th  April,  at  one  o'clock,  when  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
deliver  a  lecture  (also  for  the  benefit  of  the  distressed  operatives) 
in  answer  to  such  of  your  statements  as  may  appear  to  be  erroneous. 
By  this  proceeding  th9  .cause  at  once  of  truth  and  charity  will  be 
promoted.    Believe  me  to  remain,  6rc.  George  Combe. 
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Sir  William  Hamilton  to  Mr  Combe. 

16^  Great  King  Stieet,  14th  April,  1827. ' 

Mr  DBAB  Sir,— -1  have  just  received  your  letter,  and  .will  have 
great  pleasure  in  complying  with  either  of  your  requests ;  but  I 
cannot  be  certain  that  the  use  of  a  room,  for  a  separate  lecture  in  the 
University,  would  hfi  allowed  by  those  whom  it  might  be  necessary 
to  consult.    Your  friend,  the  Principal,  however,  will  not  be  indis* 

gosed,  I  am  sure,  to  stretch  a  point  of  academical  etiquette  in  your 
tvour ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  all  my  little  interest  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Senatus.  If  the  first  alternative  be  taken,  as 
it  would  not  be  pleasant  for  either  of  us  that  all  and  sundry  should 
be  suffered  to  harangue  on  the  occasion,  it  will,  I  think,  be  expe- 
dieiit.to  limit  the  repl]^  to  yourself;  but  if  you  wish  that  any  other 
person  should  be  permitted  to  speak,  I  have  no  objection. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  presume  to  add  an  expression  of  sincere  es- 
teem, and  trust  that,  however  we  may  differ  in  some  opinions, 
nothing  on  my  part  should  ever  be  construed  into  the  slightest  dis* 
respect  of  your  distinguished  ability  and  candour.    I  remain,  &c 

W.  Hamilton. 

Mr  Combe  to  the  Very  Rev*  Principal  Baird. 

Edinburgh,  14th  April,  1837. 

Mt  dbar  Sib, — I  use  the  freedom  to  annex  copy  of  a  corre- 
spondence betwixt  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  me,  on  the  subject  of 
my  delivering  a  lecture,  for  the  benefit  of  the  distressed  operatives, 
in  answer  to  his  objections  against  Phrenology,  and  most  respect- 
fullv  solicit  the  permission  of  the  Senatus  Academtcus  to  give  a 
reply  at  the  conclusion  of  his  demonstration. 

With  the  view  of  benefiting  the  operatives,  the  ticket  for  both 
lectures  might  be  raised  to  5s. 

If  this  is  not  approved  of,  may  I  be  honoured  with  the  use,  on 
Friday,  at  one  o'clock,  of  the.same  class-room  used  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton  ? 

In  November  last,  the  University  of  Cambridge  gave  the  use  of 
a'hall  belonging  to  them  to  Dr  Spurzheim,  for  his  whole  course  of 
lectures  on  Phrenology ;  so  that  the  admission  of  one  of  its  advo* 
cates  within^the  precincts  of  a  collie  is  not  without  precedent 

An  early  answer,  for  the  sake  of  advertising,  will  be  obliging.-— 
I  remain,  &c.  Gbobob  Combb. 

Mr  Combe  to  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

Edinbttigh,  16th  April,  1827. 

Mt  DBAB  Sib,— Immediately  on  receipt  of  your  letter  of  14th 
April,  I  wrote  to  Principal  Baird,  solidtiBg  the  permission  of  the 
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Seoalut  Academicut  lonuJce  a  reply  to  your  deoKmstratioo ;  Imt 
suflicieDt  time  has  not  yet  elapted  to  enable  the  Principal  to  ocnualt 
the  Senate  and  report.  Wednesday,  however,  fast  approadies,  and 
theopportanity  of  ^vin^pnUicity  to  my  purpose  of  replying  becomes 
daily  less.  Might  1,  thamre,  so  fiir  trcsjiass  on  your  indulgence,  as 
to  wukt  a  fiuther  propoeitioD,  namdy,  that  you  woald  postpone  your 
donoDrtration  till  Friday,  Saturday,  or  Monday  next, — permit  the 
ae^y  to  -be  advertised  aloog  wHii  the  annonneement  of  your  leo* 
tiin^'*-4he  ticket  of  admisrion  to  both  to  be  nised  to  5s., — and  in 
ease  the  Senate  shall  deny  me  the  use  of  the  same .  cfass-room  yoa 
imupy,  thst  yea  irould  transfer  your  lectiu«  to  the  Assembly 
Booms?  I  need  not  point  out  how  greatly  such  an  arrangement 
would  incwastj  the  fbnds  for  the  poor,  and  promote  the  cause  of 
tnitL 

I  agvse  most  leadiljr  that  the  reply  shall  be  confined  to  mys^, 
and  I  prefer  oommencinir  when  yon  terminate. 

In  allusion  to  the  kind  expressions  in  your  letter  in  rq;ard  to 
vysdf,  permit^  me  to  say,  that  in  no  instance  do  I  new  a  philo- 
sophioal  opponent  othennse  than  as  a  fKend  ;  and  that  in  all  my 
intereoune  with  you,  and,  tn  particular,  in  the  discussbns  whkh 
we  Imrc  eooasionan^  maintained  on  the  sulgect  of  Phrenology,  I 
have  met  with  nothing,  on  your  part,  but  extensive  information, 
great  acuteness,  and  the  most  mild  and  courteous  spirit  in  enforcing 
your  objections ;  and  that  your  prompt  and  handsome  compliance 
with  my  request  for  the  benefit  of  a  reply  has  greatly  aaded  to 
your  many  previous  claims  on  my  este<^. — I  am,  &c. 

OSOBGJS  COMBB. 

Dr  Andrew  Duncan,  Jun.  to  Mr  Ombtu 

Sdinbuxgk  College,  l€lh  Aptil,  U»7. 

SiB«-^I  am  directed  by  the  Senatos  Acadenucns  to  transmit  to 
you  the  enclosed  extract  from  the  minutes  «f  a  meetibg  hdd  lliis 
day.-^I  have  the  honour  to  regain,  &c. 

Ambbxw  Dvnojm,  Jub.  Sec. 

M^actfrem  the  Mimdei  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Senatus  Aeedem- 
cue  of  the  UnivereHy  ofE^nhurgh,  heU  Idth  Aprit,  1827- 

"  It  was  resolved  that  the  reauest  of  Mr  Combe  (he  not  being  a 
**  member  of  the  Senatus)  coula  not  be  granted." 

Andbbw  Duncan,  Jun.  Sec. 

Sir  WilSMm  HmnlUeni^Mr  Combe. 

16,  Gfeat  King  Sticet,  16th  April,  1827- 

Mr  bbab  Sn^-^I  have  jost  letui'ned  Ivmb  a  meeting  of  the 
Siaatas  Aoadeniciis^  aad  am  sorry  that  the  unattimoa»  resolutitn 
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ift  sdalioa  ta  your  re^ ueit,  oommiinkitcd  tkrough  Ihe  Priochwl, 
was,  that  withaut  a  vidation  of  esiabtohei  r$Ue,  and  the  intPoauc* 
tioa  of  an  iaoonveoient  precedent,  no  penon,.  not  a  member  of  their 
body,  could  be  permitted  to  lecture  within  the  Uni^erBity.  I  was 
likewise  compelled  to  submit  to  the  i^inion  of  all  my  colleagues, 
that  to  request  you  to  make  any  observations  on  my  paper  would 
be  wholly  unacademical.  Should  you  wish  to  inspect  the  crania 
which  I  shall  exhibit,  I  will  be  happy  to  hare  you  along  with  me 
when  I  arrange  them,  prerious  to  my  demonstratiea,  al  liioVJock. 
I  shall  be  much  disappointed  at  not  hearing  your  lectnre,  if  you 
rar opoae  tp  deliver  it  during  this  week^  as  I  go  out  of  town  oA 
Thursday  morning,  and  do  not  return  till  Sfeituraay  at  soonest. 

I  had  written  so  hr  when  I  received  your  letter  of  tai-day.  in 
reply,  I  shall  only  say,  that  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  aequiesoe  in 
your  proposal,  which  I  think  would  serre  no  purpose  for  tlie  Air- 
therance  of  truth,  and  has  withal  too  m^ioh  ihe  appearanee  of  a 
public  disputation.  If  I  can  do  any  thing  to  secure  to  you  the 
same  audience  who  may  attend  me,  you  nay  depend  on  my  en- 
deavours. Could  not  the  persons  who  hare  tickets  of  mine  have  a 
r'eference  to  your  lecture,  whidi  will  probably  be  very  crowded  ?— 
remain,  &c.  W.  HamiiiTok. 

Mr  Condfe  to  Sir  WilUam  Hamilton. 

Edinburgh,  16th  April,  1827. 

Mt  dbar  Sib,-«->I  am  ikvoured  with  your  letter  of  this  date, 
ttanouDcing  the  decision  of  the  Senalus  Academicus.  As  my  kaiL 
ing  ofajaei  was  to  offer  an  answer  to  your  objections,  not  only  before 
the  particular  audienoo  to  whom  the^  were  urged,  but  to  take  up 
the  particular  positions  on  which  you  founded  them,  and  to  refor  to 
the  jdcntKal  specimens  which  you  used  in  your  demonstration,  and 
as  these  ends  cannot  be  adequately  accomplished  by  a  lecture  deli* 
vered  on  a  different  day,  in  a  differept  place,  and,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  to  a  different  audience,  no  course  remuns  for  me,  but  to 
solicit  that  you  will  publish  your  statements  with  your  earliest  con- 
venience, and  in  the  meantime  grant  me  your  permission  to  publish 
the  correspondence  that  hi^  passed  between  us. 

I  am  much  obliged  by  your  ofkr  to  show  me  the  skulls  to  which 
you  refer.  Had  I  been  allowed  to  make  my  own  commentary  on 
them,  I  should  have  readily  accepted  of  the  invitation,  and  in  re- 
turn solidled  yOnr  attention  to  toe  collection  of  casts  and  crania  be^ 
fonging  to  the  Phrenological  Society ;  but  as  matters  now  stand,  it 
appears  to  me  preferable  that  my  inspection  of  them  should  be 
postponed  till  after  publication  of  your  omections. 

White  I  regret  that  'the  arenas  of  the  Royal  Society  and  College, 
which  you  selected,  precluded  me  from  replying  to  your  remarks 
in  the  presence  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  yet  I  can- 
not  conclude  this  correspondence  without  returning  my  warmest 
acknowledgments  for  the  handsome  manner  in  which  you  indivi- 
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daally  met  my  proposal  of  an  amwer  the  moment  it  was  submit- 
ted  to  your  coottderatioB.— Believe  me  to  remain,  &c. 

Gbobob  Gombb. 

Sir  William  HamUtan  to  Mr  Comhe. 

16,  Great  King  Street,  16th  April,  1827. 

Mt  dbab  Sib,— In  reply  to  your  request  that  I  should  agree  to 
a  publication  of  our  correspondence,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  my  reasons 
for  declaring  myself  averse  from  such  a  proceeding. 

In  your  iint  letter  to  me,  you  requested  as  an  alternative,  that  / 
nfould  appfy  in  your  behalf  for  the  use  of  a  room  in  the  University. 
Confident,  therefore,  that  the  matter  was  wholly  between  ourselves, 
and  that  I  should  at  all  events  have  a  communication  from  you  be- 
fore any  other  step  was  taken,  I  wrote  yon  my  acquiescence ;  and 
though  I  did  not  mark  my  letter  as  confidential,  the  manner  in 
which  I  alluded  to  Principal  Baird  evidently  showed  that  it  was 
not  intended  to  go  beyond  yourself.  I  do  not  imagine  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  you  intended  any  want  of  courtesy  to  me  in  carrying 
my  communication  to  the  Principal,  and  in  making,  moreover, 
through  him,  a  request  to  the  Senatus  that  they  should  consent  to 
an  arrangement  which  concerned  me,  but  in  which  my  acquiescence 
had  not  been  asked.  But  though  I  am  far  from  attributing  any 
blame  whatever  to  you  on  the  occasion,  (and  did  not  even  there- 
fore allude  to  this  in  my  last  letter),  still  a  permission  from  me  to 
publish  the  correspondence  would  sanction  what,  though  sot  wrong 
in  intention,  I  must  think  not  quite  correct  in  performance.  At 
the  same  time  I  can  see  no  end  to  be  answered  by  the  pnUicattoD, 
which  could  not  be  quite  as  well  accomplished  by  a  statement  on 
your  part,  if  you  indeed  think  a  statement  is  required**— I  remain, 

StC  W.  HaV ILTON. 

Mr  Combe  to  Sir  WiUiam  HamiUon. 

Edinburgh,  17th  Aprfl,  1627. 

My  dbab  Sib,-— In  reply  to  your  letter  received  of  this  dat^  I  b^ 
to  express  my  regret  that  in  any  particular  I  should  have  acted  con- 
trary to  your  wiuies.  I  understood  your  letter  of  14th  April  to 
contain  an  indirect  suggestion  that  I  should  apply  to  Principal 
Baird,  and  while  I  acknowledge  that  this  interpretation  must  have 
been  erroneous,  because  you  say  that  it  was  in  opposition  to  your 
intentions,  I  b^  to  assure  you  that  nothing  was  farther  from  my 
purpose  than  to  fisdl  in  any  point  of  duty  or  respect  either  to  your- 
self or  the  Senatus  Academicus.  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  privi- 
lege of  stating  the  import  of  the  letters  on  my  own  responsibility ; 
and,  with  ummpairea  regard,  subscribe  myself,  &c. 

Obobgb  Combb. 
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Sir  fViUiam  HamiUon  to  Mr  Qmibe. 

16,  Great  King  Street,  18th  Aprils  1827. 
My  DBAR  SiR»— I  have  just  read  in  tbe  Scotsman  of  to^^ay  a 
statement  by  you  regarding  our  correspondenoe,  and  cannot  aroid 
animadrerting  on  one  part  of  it,  which  totally  (though  no  doubt 
unintentionally)  misrepresents  the  tenour  of  my  last  letter.  I  did 
not,  as  you  state,  disapprove  of  your  «  applying  to  the  Senattu 

«  i^*^*^^'  *"  ^^^  ^"  "^"*^'  ^^  ^  nod  ^pressed  my  inten^ 
twn  qf  dotng  so."  I  never  dreamt  that  you  were  bound  tq  make 
sucb  an  application  through  me,  thougb  you  had  requested  it,  and  I 
naa  agreed  to  the  proposal  You  had  a  perfect  right  to  take  and  to 
change  your  own  measures  in  your  own  way.  But  what  I  could 
not  appear  as  approring,  was  your  interference,  nithwi  any  aulkch 
^tyfrom  me,  in  my  concerns,  to  the  extent  of  even  proposing  a  j^an 
to  the  Senatus  of  regulating  my  lecture.  After  so  full  an  abstract 
of  the  other  letters,  you  m§:ht  also,  I  think,  besides  merely  say- 
ing that  "I  wrote  that  my  first  letter,  although  not  marked,  was 
"  confidential,"  have  added  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  its  confi- 
dential nature  could  not  be  ambiguous.  May  I  beg  that  you  will 
take  the  means  of  correcting  the  erroneous  impression  tnat  your 
*tf *®"f?.^  "»y  produce,  in  regard  to  my  disinclination  to  authorise 
the  publication  of  our  letters.~I  remain,  &c.      W.  Hamilton. 

Mr  QmOe  to  Sir  WilUam  HamiUon. 

Edinbiugh,  19th  April;  1887. 
My  DBAB  Sir,-— It  gives  me  much  regret  that  I  should  have 
Ailed  in  any  degree  in  correctly  representing  your  views.  The 
'^  Statement"  was  prepared  with  every  possible  care  and  scrupulo- 
sity on  my  part,  and  submitted,  moreover,  to  the  revisal  of  several 
friends,  who  are  not  unknown  to  you,  and  who  compared  it  with 
the  correspondence  to  ensure  accuracy  and  fairness.  Since  receiving 
your  letter  of  18th  April,  I  have  again  read  over  the  letters,  and 
still  feel  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  misre- 
presentation of  the  tenour  of  your  previous  communication ;  but, 
as  my  earnest  desire  has  all  along  been  to  do  you  ample  justice,  I 
.  shall  publish  anv  correction  with  which  you  may  favour  me,  not 
inconsistent  witn  my  own  letters,  and  remain,  &c. 

Oboroe  Combb. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  to  Mr  Combe. 


I  • 


£dinbargl),  25th  April,  1827. 

My  obar  Sib^— I  found  your  letter  of  the  Idtb  on  my  return 
frem  the  country  last  night.  Might  I  bi^  a  sight  of  my  letter  to 
you  before  last,  not  having  kept  a  copy.— I  am,  &c 

W.  Hamilton. 

Vol.  IV.— No  XV.  «  b 
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Mr  Combe  to  Sir  WilSam  HamlUm. 

Edinburgh,  26th  April,  182?. 

Mt  dbab  SiBy^-I  send  you  your  lefcter  to  me  of  date  16tfa 
April.  My  difficidty  was  in  understanding  how  I  had  requested 
the  Senatufi  to  consent  to  an  arrangement  concerning  you,  in  which /^ 
your  acquiescence  had  not  been  aidced.  My  request  to  Prindpal 
Baird  was^  that  he  would  procute  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  the 
prq)06al  contained  in  my  first  letter,  and  assented  to  in  your  first 
letter,  of  which  copies  were  sent  him.  I  added  a  snggutvom,  that, 
if  the  reply  was  aomitted,  the  admisnon-tidcet  might  be  raised  to 
58.;  but  this,  of  course,  would  have  been  submitted  for  your  ^pro- 
bation before  being  proposed  to  the  public,  even  if  th^  Senatus  nad 
agreed. 

I  beg  to  mention,  that,  at  the  request  of  the  committee  for  the 
relief  of  the  distressed  operatives,  I  shall  deliver  a  lecture  on  the 
evidence  of  Phrenology,  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  at  one  o'clock,  on 
Friday,  and  will  be  nappy  to  esLhibit  as  many  skulk  of  the  col- 
lection used  by  you  as  will  be  allowed  to  be  cut  open.  Farther,  if 
you  will  honour  me  with  your  attendance  at  the  Clyde  Street  Hall, 
on  Friday  morning  at  ten,  I  shall  saw  open  as  many  skulls  as  you 
may  select,  carry  Uiem  to  the  Assembly  Kooms,  uia  abide  by  the 
evidence  they  afford,  both  as  to  parallelbm  and  the  frontal  siniiSd-— 
Meantime  I  remain,  &c.  Oeobob  Combb. 

«  1   « 

Sir  William  Hamihon  to  Mr  Combe. 

Edtnbnis^,  25th  April,  1827. 

My  deab  Sib,— -On  perusing  my  letter  of  the  l6th  instant,  I 
still  cannot  understand  how  it  could  be  interpreted  to  support  your 
statement  of  its  contents.  I  there  only  mentioned  your  request  that 
an  application  to  the  Senatus  should  be  made  by  me,  to  show  that 
I  wrote  under  the  impression,  that  as  the  negotiation  was  placed  by 
you  in  my  hands,  no  use  could  consequently  be  made  of  any  care- 
less or  confidential  expressions  in  my  letter  to  you,  without  my 
previous  knowledge  and  consent.  I  md  not  withhold  my  approval 
Crom  an  application  on  your  part  to  the  Senatus  throue^h  any  other 
channel  than  myself;  and  only  declined  sanctioning  tne  communi* 
cation  to  himself,  far  more  the  publication  to  the  world,  of  an  allu- 
sion to  Principal  Baird,  which  could  only  be  excused  in  a  confiden* 
tialnote;  ana  so  far  from  saying  or  insinuating  that  "  you  had 
**  erred  in  applying  to  the  Senatus  Academicus  in  your  own 
"  name,"  I  expressly  limited  what  I  did  not  approve  to  your  pro* 
posing  to  the  Senatus  an  arrangement  which  concerned  me,  but  to 
which  my  acquiesceiice  had  not  been  asked.  What  this  meant  I 
thought  sufficiently  intelligible.  In  your  first  letto*  you  only  re- 
quested "permission  to  make  a  reply  at  the  conduskm  of  the  Jec- 
"  inre.*'  To  this  proposal,  which  was  simply,  that  I  should  ask  yon 
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as  my  g^est  to  make  your  obseryatioiis  on  what  was  then  delivered^ 
and  which  did  not  suppose  that  your  reply  was  to  be  proclaimed  as 
forming  an  integral  portion  of  the  business^  I  aooeaed;  but  had 
you  proposed  to  me^  what  you  requested  the  Senatus  to  sanction^ 
that  we  should  give  a  joint  lecture,  &c. — ^to  this  I  certainly  would 
never  have  agre^^  and  could  not  but  think  I  was  not  very  well 
treated,  (reallv^  but  not  intentionally,)  when  a  proposition  to  this 
effect  was  made  to  the  Senatus  without  consulting  me.  I  am  &r 
from  supposing  that  you  wished  to  throw  on  me  the  necessity  of 
refusing  even  your  original  request^  though  this  was  the  consequenoej 
and  the  probaUe  consequence,  of  bringing  the  matter  before  the 
Senatus  m  the  way  you  did.  In  justice,  therefore,  to  me,  in  order 
to  undo  the  absuru  inconsistency  whidi  your  ''  Statement"  virtual- 
}j  imputes  to  my  conduct  in  this  afiair,  I  beg  that  you  would  pub* 
lish,  in  the  Journal  where  it  appeared,  the  passage  in  question,  with 
the  relative  letter,  and  our  subsequent  correspondence.  At  the  same 
time,  as  the  only  delicacy  I  felt  m  authorising  the  printing  of  iny 
previous  letters  nas  been  removed  by  your  giving  their  full  tub* 
stance  in  your  Statement,  you  may  of  course  make  any  use  of 
them  you  please. 

In  reference  to  the  last  paragraph  in  your  note,  I  am  very 
anxious  to  procure  for  you  the  unlimited  use  of  the  phrenological  cot 
lection  of  uaills  in  the  Natural  History  Museum,  and  had  this  fore« 
noon  applied  urgently  to  Profeasor  Jameson  on  the  sulject  The 
result,  which  cmM  not  at  once  be  determined  bj  him,  I  shall  com- 
mimicate  to  yon  as  soon  as  I  obtain  a  definitive  answer.*r--I  re^ 
main,  &c.  W.  Haxiltoh. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  to  Mr  Combe. 

Great  King  Stnet,  26th  April,  1827. 

My  dbab  Sib, — ^As  I  deemed  it  proper  that  you  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  employing,  in  your  lecture,  the  crania  cm  which  I 
had  endeavoured  to  prove  the  reverse  of  the  phrenological  state- 
ments in  r^iard  to  the  frontal  sinuses,  &c.  1,  yesterday,  befoie 
receiving  your  note,  requested  of  Professor  Jameson^  as  a  particular 
fiivour  to  myself,  that  1  might  be  allowed  to  offer  you  the  whole  50 
skulls  sent  by  Mr  Rover  to  the  Museum,  and  which,  as^  Mr  Jame* 
son  informs  me,  were  labelled,  numbered,  and  phrenologicall v  mark- 
ed by  J}t  Spurzheim.  This  series  cannot,  at  least  by  the  Phrenolo- 
gists, be  said  to  furnish  an  induction  of  mere  selected  examples ;  yet, 
though  it  does  not  certainly  exhibit  an  average  so  un&vourable  to 
them  in  the  size  of  the  sinuses  as  any  random -collection  I  have  ex* 
amined,  I  am  still  willing  to  peril  the  whole  quertion  on  the  refiita^ 
tion  it  affords  to  every  assertion  on  this  fundamental  point  hasard- 
ed  by  J^n  Gall  and  Spursheim.  There  does  not  occur,  in  the 
whole  collection,  a  single  case  of  aiotal  absence  of  the  sinos;  and 
the  smallest  cavities  are  generally  in  the  oldest  sobiectB.  The  su^ 
perfidal  extent  of  the  sinuses  are  marked  by  Mack  lines,  and  every 
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dfaaenttofi^  indudiDg  the  dcf»di,  caa  etaily  be  aAoertaiiied  by  the 
em^oyment  of  a  fait  of  wire.  I  shall  send  you  a  supply  of  sodi 
pmei ;  and  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  baud  any  of  the  sped- 
mem  to  your  auditors  for  their  iiiq[)ection.  I  am  oiBappointcn  in 
not  haviDg  been  allowed  to  break  up  a  siuus  in  every  slaiU  of  the 
50;  all  tlutt  I  oould  obtain  of  the  Professor^  who  is  aTerse  from 
disMgttring  the  heads^  was  permisuon  for  you  to  open,  before  the  au* 
dience,  one  of  these  two  cavities  in  any  three  crania  that  may  be  se- 
lected. Two  are  already  opened  as  examples ;  and  the  person  who 
brings  the  skulls  will  carry  with  him  the  instruments  pioper  for  the 
purpose. 

I  b^  leave  to  present  you  my  best  acknowledgments  for  ji 
polite  offer  of  opening  as  many  skulls  as  I  might  sebct  among  tn 
preserved  in  the  Clyde  Street  Hall ;  but  think  it  would  answer  no 
purpose  to  resort  to  examples  which,  right  or  wrong,  might  be 
viewed  as  partially  collectea,  when  an  induction,  manifestly  any 
thing  but  un&vourable  to  Phrenology,  can  be  otherwise  so  satisfac- 
torily accomplished. 

If  you  read  this  letter  at  your  lecture,  you  will  do  me  justice 
ilgainst  a  statement  ventured  in  the  Scotsman  newspaper,  that  in 
mine  I  manifested  "  a  disirusi  of  ike  cranial  spedmetu^'  on  which 
my  argument  was  founded.-— I  remain,  &c.         W.  Hamilton. 

P.  iS^.— I  shall  send  you,  with  the  other  skulls,  that  of  the  BaU 
murderer,  which  I  exhibited  in  contrast  with  the  cranium  of  Qeorge 
Buchanan.  The  latter  it  is  needless  to  offer,  as  you  must  be  in  pea- 
session  of  a  cast  of  that  skull  published  among  the  other  illustrations 
of  your  doctrine  by  the  figure-maker  to  the  Phrenological  Society. 

Among  tlie  fifity  crania,  there  are  three  (Nos  10, 14,  43,)  mark- 
ed by  Spursheim  as  exhibiting  the  frontal  sinus,  t.  e.  the  strong 
bony  riuge  or  blister  by  which  its  presence  and  extent  is  held  by 
the  Phrenologers  to  be  revealed.  As  these  specimens  are  only  valu- 
able in  showing'  that  the  cavity  and  the  elevation  bear  no  propor- 
tion to  each  other,  either  in  existence  or  in  dimension,  might  I  sug- 
gest, that  it  would  be  better  to  avoid  opening  these  crania,  as  this 
would  be  injuring  the  value  of  the  collection,  and  at  the  same  time 
throwing  away  the  opportunities  allowed  of  verifying  to  tlie  eve  the 
amount  of  the  impeaiment  presented  by  the  sinus  to  phrenological 
observation.  W.  H. 

Mr  Combe  to  Sir  William  HamiUon. 

Edinbuigh,  27th  April,  18S7. 

My  djbab  Sib,— Manv  thanks  for  your  polite  attention  about 
the  skulls  ;^  but  I  am  under  the  necessilr  of  mentioning,  that  unless 
I  am  permitted  to  saw  open  at  least  a  ooien  of  them,  not  selected 
on  account  of  evident  peculiarities,  but  taken  at  random,  so  as  to 
afford  a  fair  average,  F  shall  be  <^liged  to  decline  admittii:^  them 
as  evidence.    I  bci:  to  assure  you,  that  the  skulls  in  the  phrenolo.* 
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laical  collection  are  not  selected  as  favourable  Bpecimens  for  the 
science,  but  sent  indifferentlv  by  persons  wholly  igfnorant  of  it,  mer- 
cantile agents,  for  example,  m  tiima,  Hindostan,  and  by  non-pro- 
fenional  men  over  England  and  Scotland.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
the  skull  of  the  Bali  robber,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  authoritir  on 
which  it  18  said  to  ha?e  belonged  to  that  individual,  and  also  of  the 
source  whence  you  derive  a  knowledge  of  his  character.-^I  am,  &c. 

Oboboe  Combb. 

Sir  WilUatn  Hamilton  to  Mr  Combe- 

16,  Gteat  King  Street,  27th  April,  1827. 

My  dbab  Sir,— -I  regret  extremely  that  you  will  not  consent  to 
try  the  truth  of  the  phrenological  anatomy  by  an  appeal  to  what 
must  be  considered  as  the  authentic  evidence  of  nature.  The  of« 
fer  of  being  allowed  to  open  any  three  skulls  at  your  own  choice,  in 
order  to  manifest,  not  to  verify,  my  measurements,  is  surely  as  good 
as  a  permission  to  open  twenty.  You  will  remark,  that  all  the  skulls 
are,  in  fact,  open  ^r  every  purpose  of  observation  when  exam- 
ined in  the  hand;  the  depth  of  many  of  the  sinuses,  from  the  great 
sise  of  the  holes,  b  apparent  even  to  the  eye,  and  all,  if  that  were 
thought  proper,  might  be  made  equally  notorious ;  so  that  the  only 
use  of  removing  the  external  table  would  be  to  exhibit  to  a  dis- 
tance  the  enormous  irregularities  and  retirement  of  the  inner  plate 
as  contrasted  with  the  symmetry  and  protrusion  of  the  outer.  It 
would  have  given  me  great  satisfaction,  however,  if  I  could  have  in- 
duced Professor  Jameson,  on  whom  I  called  immediately  on  receiv- 
ing your  note,  to  acquiesce  in  your  own  terms ;  but  he  is  whollv 
*  inflexible,  conceiving  that  the  interests  of  truth  would  not  be  at  all 
promoted  by  acceding  to  the  disfigurement  of  so  many  of  the  skulls. 
if  you  should  find  reason  to  alter  your  determination,  aline  to  me  at 
the  College  before  half-past,  twelve,  or  a  message  to  Mr  Macgilviay 
at  the  Museum  after  that,  will  procure  for  you  the  collection. 

In  regard  to  the  Bali  murderer  (who  shall  at  all  events  be  sent) 
the  evidence  regarding  the  authenticity  of  his  skull,  and  the  nature 
of  his  character,  is  contained  in  Mr  Crai^ord's  letters  to  Professor 
Jameson.  These  mention  the  name,  and  detail  the  atrocities  of  this 
wretch,  whose  cranium  was  procured,  after  execution,  by  Mr  Craw- 
ford, who  holds  a  high  official  appointment  in  the  Indian  islands, 
and  is  well  known  in  this  country  as  the  enlightened  historian  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.  It  was  sent  home  about  two  years  and  a 
half  ago,  as  a  great  curiosity,  along  with  some  specimens  of  birds, 
for  the  Museum — I  remain,  &c.  W.  Hamilton. 

Mr  Combe  to  Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton. 

Ammblj  Rooms*  Oeotge  Street,  one  o'clock, 
27th  April,  1827. 

Mt  dbab  Sib,— 1  am  really  very  much  oUiged  by  the  great 
troul>le  you  have  taken  ;  but  as  I  consider  sawing  open  the  only  way 
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to  ttttk  at  moe  the  qneitioot  of  pttiUAm  and  extoit  of  tiiia^  I 
am  idoctanlly  oU^fu  to  foego  tbe  advantagies  of  your  dfcr,  anoe 
Prafaaor  Jameson  will  not  permit  the  openin|^  to  take  P^^^  I 
diaD  lead  your  ]ettcn»  howerer,  and  mj  answers.  I  shall  be  glad 
toliave  the  robber's  sknU,  and  abo  the  letter  of  Mr  Ciawfad.*— I 
&c  Gbobae  Combb. 


*  Immediately  after  writing  tbe  above  letter,  Mr  Combe  foceeded  to  de- 
liver bis  lecture  in  tbe  AoemUy  Booms.  It  vas  attended  bj  » bi^ly. 
spectable  andicnoe,  amounting  to  neaily  nx  bnodied  in  number,  who 
with  profound  attention,  during  two  hours  and  tbne  quartan,  to  an  c»twitiim 
of  the  sdenoe.  Mr  C.  requests  us  to  publish  the  fbDoving  acosnnt  of  the  oh- 
servationsthcndefiveradbyhimondieolijectioosof  Sir  W.  Hannltoib  It  was 
written  after  the  publication  of  part  of  tbe  oonespondenoe  in  the  Seotsman 
newspaper,  and  is  addreMod  to  tbe  editor  of  that  p^er.  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton's answer  to  it  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  pagew— EniTOB. 

Snt,— In  die  onrespondence  between  Sir  William  HamHtnn  and  me,  pn^ 
lisbed  in  Saturday's  Scotsman,  a  number  of  his  statements  appear  to  mnain 
ananswesed,— -a  ditumstsnee  wfaidi  has  given  rise  to  misspprchensioB  on  the 
part  of  in^vidosb  who  were  not  present  at  my  bctnre  m  the  Assembly  Soons 
on  27di  ApriL  Msy  I  AeniHe  soiieit  pmiihsion  to  state  what  dien  took 
pbee  tcgsiding  the  objeetioBS  of  Ae  learned  Bsraiet. 

I  mentiflned  to  the  swdifinr,  that  Mr  Syme,  hUcty  leetmcr  on  Anstnmy, 
and  now  on  Surgery,  who  It  not  a  Phreatiig^  had  Undly  frvmned  me  with 
thenseofo0M«qpmsMZt  in  his  collection;  whidi  I  dien  eshibited  alonig 
with  the  whok  open  dcmttt  hrinnging  to  the  Phrcndogical  Society  ;  thereby  en- 
abling  eroy  individnal  piesent,  after  ocnhur  inspection,  to  decide  foe  himsdl^ 
on  the  psimllflism  of  the  inner  and  outer  tables  of  the  crsninm,  as  wdl  as  on 
tile  fteqncocy  and  extent  of  the  frontal  sinus.  By  using  Mr  Syme's  speci- 
mens the  charge  of  tdeetiom  was  obviated ;  and  by  producing  oB  of  them^  no 
room  was  left  for  suspecting  iafenfioiMl  omiMtiom  qf  sey;  whfle,  at  the  ssme 
time,  an  opportanity  was  aBbaded  of  eoatrsstii^  tktm  with  the  Pkremollgieai 
esflflrtloe,  and  delectmg  any  partiality  in  die  l^tor  if  it  existed. 

The  result  I  mshitainfd  was,  diet  while  otgans  were  foand  to  diibr  in  slae 
to  tiie  extent  of  an  in^  and  i^warda,  the  dqitiues  fiom  psrsllelian  in  the 
tahlcs  of  the  skull  did  not  in  general  exceed  one-tenth  or  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  ;— that  in  fhildbood  the  sinns  did  not  exist ;  that  after  puberty,  it  was 
geneaQy  present  to  a  limited  extent^  so  as  to  throw  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
observing  die  development  of  the  orgsns  of  Lower  Individuafirf  and  Size  ; 
and  that  in  old  age  and  disease,  (bodi  of  them  states  excluded  from  the  sphere 
of  phrenological  observation,)  it  was  oocasianally  met  with  very  large.  I  exhi- 
bited shuUs  of  sB  oges,  from  birdi  to  the  dedine  of  life,  Mnted  eoi^pkidjf  open, 
and  showed  examples  of  die  sinus  in  afl  the  above  stsges :— in  one  skuB  it  was 
very  large,  but  accompanied  with  striling  and  Indiqpntable  maria  of  disease  ; 
in  another  also  it  was  very  extensive,  but  it  had  bdooged  to  a  soldier  who  had 
committed  suicide  from  dtsesic. 

I  explained,  that  in  proving  the  ftmetion  of  the  oigsns  above-named.  Phre- 
nologists rdied  on  the  megative  eoidemec  exclmnvehf  ;  that  is,  if  the  external 
snrfooe  wcie  de|fffisu1  in  the  region  of  die  amns,  and  the  anas  itadf  wcie  pre- 
sent, the  ftrule  would  of  neosssity  be  more  defident  even  than  the  outwaid  ^»- 
peawnsB  indicatud ;  that  in  all  caaes  of  depression  the  Pbrenologbts  predicsted 
oompaiative  feebleness  of  ftinction ;  and  that  if  an  opponent  could  bring  for- 
ward one  nngU  case  ofpomer/nl  manifestattom  of  the  mental  faculdes  connected 
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Sir  WUUam  Handlion  to  Mr  Combe. 

Bdinbiugh,  28tfa  April,  1A27^ 

Mt  deab  Sib^ — I  have  not  reodFed  your  letter  in  answer  to  ro? 
last,  and  only  know  of  its  existence  by  hearing  you  read  a  copy  of  it 
yesterday  at  your  lecture. 

I  am  anxious  to  dlow  no  time  to  elapse  before  noticing  to  your- 
self, that,  either  from  miBapprehension  or  erroneous  information,  you 
did  not  correctly  state  those  parts  of  my  paper  on  which  you  do  me 
the  honour  to  animadvert ;  and  I  regret  extremclv,  that  you  could 
for  a  moment  seem  to  imagine  that,  directlv  or  indirectly,  I  bad 
thrown  any  suspicion  on  the  perfect  good  Jaiik  of  your  scientific 
statements. 

You  were  not  accurate  in  saying,  that,  in  the  case  of  Mary 
Mackinnon,  I  represented  you  as  mconsistent  by  reference  oaty  to 
the  standard  of  absolute  size.  On  the  contrary,  your  description 
of  two  organs  in  her  head,  as  *'  large"  and  ''  eno£m<ms,"  I  stated 
(correctly  or  not  is  yet  to  be  determined)  to  be,  on  any  standard,  in 
so  far  as  that  could  be  disoovered  and  applied,  widely  erroneous ; 
and  I  asserted  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  the  measurement  of  Vol- 
taire's head,  by  reference  both  to  the  absolute  and  relative  averages 
afforded  in  your  own  table.    You  stated,  in  your  lecture,  that  the 


with  these  organs,  xthere  the  external  depressUm  existed,  the  Fhtenologists  woiild 
give  up  &e  organs  at  once. 

In  presenting  examples  of  the  sinns  to  the  audiencej  I  ealled  their  attention 
to  the  fiust,  that  in  most  of  them  It  was  so  tmaU  as  not  to  be  pevoeptibla  t»  the 
eye,  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  room,  even  in  skulls  sawed  open,  and  ressarlB- 
ed,  that  if  I  had  produced  the  spcdnxens  offered  by  Sir  WUliam  HamiHoil, 
which  vere  not  nlknoed  to  he  opened,  and  bad  explored  the  sinus  by  probes, 
through  holes  not  hirger  than  pin-heads,  as  proposed  by  him,  no  ocular  de« 
monstration  could  have  been  enjoyed,  even  by  the  nearest  individuals ;  that  as 
the  stronger  evidence  was  always  to  be  preferred  to  the  weaker,  I  had  used  Mr 
8yme*8  specimens,  which,  while  not  liable  to  any  charge  of  pardality,  spoke 
to  the  eye ;  and  that  by  diis  proceeding  the  conviction  of  every  individual  was 
allowed  to  rest  on  the  testimony  of  his  own  senses,  and  ndt  on  mere  experi« 
ments  of  mine  in  probing,  which  might  have  been  controverted  as  inaocuratdy 
peilbimed,  or  unfairly  reported.  Finally,  I  announced  that  bH  the  speduMoa 
exhibited  would  lie  on  the  table  after  the  lecture,  so  that  those  who,  ftom  dis« 
tance,  oould  not  see  distinctly,  might  satisfy  thonselves  by  the  closest  inspec- 
tion ;  of  which  invitation  many  individuals  availed  themselves. 

As  Sir  William  Hamilton  honoured  me  with  his  presence  at  the  lecture,  I 
did  not  repeat  in  my  letters  to  him  what  had  been  stated  before  him  and  near* 
ly  six  hundred  spectators ;  but  now  that  the  correspondence  comes  to  be  pub- 
lished at  a  distance  of  time,  and  to  be  laid  before  many  of  your  readers  who 
could  not  by  possibility  form  part  of  the  audience^  the  omission  of  what  was 
said  and  dcme  by  me  on  that  occasion  will  be  sensibly  felt,  and  I  now  use  the 
freedom  of  requesting  that  you  will  be  so  obliging  as  place  this  statement  on 
the  same  recoid  with  his  objections.     I  am,  &c.  Oeo.  Combe. 
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organs  of  Destructiveness  and  CombaHveness  in  the  skull  of  the 
B^i  murderer  were  "  large/'  and  that  the  organ  of  Conscientious^ 
ness  was  "  deficient."  You  adopted^  I  presume^  the  standard  of 
relative  size  ;  but  I  must  request  to  know  where  is  the  scale  jon  this 
standard  extant,  in  reference  to  whose  average,  as  to  cranial  de- 
velopment, your  language  of  excess  and  deficiency  was  significant, 
and  on  which  Phrenology  may  be  either  confirmed  or  refuted? 
You  could  not  surely  intend  that  the  oigan  of  Cortscientiousness 
in  this  subject  was  manifested  to  be  small  relatively  to  the  others, 
because  you  were  able  to  contrast  with  it  a  spedmen  of  singular  con- 
figuration, exhibiting  that  part  of  the  head  in  ludicrous  monstrosity. 
But  of  this  enough.  So  long  as  Phrenology  is  the  comparison  of 
two  hypothetical  quantiiies,--^  science  of  proportion  without  a 
determinate  standard  and  an  acknowledged  «ca/e,— -so  long  as  it  6an 
be  maintained,  that  its  facts,  even  if  not  assumptive,  constitute 
only  &  partial  induction,  which  can  never  represent  the  universality 
of  nature,  I  deem  it  idle  to  dispute  about  the  applications  of  a  law 
which  defines  no  phenomena,  and  the  truth  of  an  hypothesis  which 
has  no  legitimate  constitution.  But  let  us  take,  not  the  hypothe- 
sis in  itself,  but  the  foundations  on  which  it  re8t8,-^et  us  take 
(acts,  not  of  occult  proportion,  but  of  palpable  exi8tence,-«fiict8 
which  prove,  not  the  jprwabUUyy  but  the  possibility  ijf  the  doctrine, 
and,  on  the  truth  or  falsehood"  of  the  phrenological  statements  in  re^ 
gard  to  these,  I  am  content  to  Join  issue  in  regard  to  the  credibili^ 
ty  of  the  opinion,  and  to  the  confidence  that  ought  to  he  accorded 
to  Us  founders.  In  making  this  proposal,  I  accord  every  thing, 
and  ask  nothing  in  return.  I  agree  to  stake  the  decbion  of  the 
controversy  on  your  proving,  not  the  truth,  but  the  mere  possibility 
of  the  doctrine.  In  rejfuting  this  possibility,  I  bind  myself  to  prove, 
not  simply,  that  the  assertions  of  Drs  Oall  and  Spurzheim  in  r^(ard 
to  the  fundamental  conditions  of  their  hypothesis  axe  false,  but 
that  they  are  diametrical^  opposite  to  the  truth.  My  proof  shall 
rest,  not  only  on  the  concurrent  testimony  of  anatomists,  but  on 
the  notorious  evidence  of  an  extensive  induction  of  crania,  previous- 
ly purged  on  any  general  principle  you  mav  propose ;  and  I  am 
contented  to  leave  to  yourself  the  nomination  of^  the  umpires  by 
whom  the  result  shall  be  determine^.  In  particular,  I  offer  to 
prove,  • 

I.  That  the  phrendogical  canon,  that  the  wails  of  the  skull  in- 
crease in  thickness  as  the  person  advances  in  life,  b  the  exception, 
and  not  the  rule. 

II.  That  Spunheim's  assertion,  '*  that  young  and  adult  per- 
"  sons  have  no  holes  between  the  two  tables  of  the  skull  at  the 
''  forehead,  and  that  the  sinuses  occur.only  in  old  persons,  or  aflter 
'*  chronic  insanity,"  establishes  as  a  general  law  what  is  only  a  dn- 
gular  anomaly^ 

III.  That  Grail's  assertion,  that  these  cavities  are  rarely  to  be 
found  in  women,  ought  to  be  reversed. 

IV.  That  the  assertion  of  both,  that  the  frontal  sinus  is  mani- 
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feftted  ID  its  eziBteiioe  and  extent  bv  a  bony  ridge,  or  crest,  or  blis- 
ter, 18  totally  false ;  inasmuch  as  toe  largest  sinuses  are  found  whew 
there  is  no  such  devationy«-4hat  this  devation  is  present,  in  great 
sixe,  where  the  sinus  is  small,  or  eren  absent,  and,  when  both  are 
co^existenty  that  they  hold  no  oommensunite  proportion  to  each 
other. 

V.  That  so  fiur  from  these  cavities  presenting  a  rare,  a  trifling, 
and  an  appreciable  impediment,  as  all  Phrendogen  maintain,  they 
vary  to  innnity  in  every  dimension,  and  interpose  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  observation,  m  very  ordinary  cases,  over  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  pretended  organs. 

Hoping  that  yon  will  consent  to  bring  the  matter  to  so  easy  a 
determination,  I  remain,  &c  W.  Hamilton. 

Mr  Ombe  fo  Sir  WUUam  HamUUm. 

Edinburgh,  28th  Aptfl,  ]887. 

s 

Mt  deab  Sib,^— My  second  letter  to  you  of  yesterday's  date  was 
ddivered  to  the  bearer  of  your  letter  to  me,  and  addressed  to  the 
Coll^,  in  your  absence  to  be  opened  by  Mr  Macgilvray.  I  b^ 
to  mention,  that  I  am  not  concerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
any  paragraphs  or  communications  in  the  Scotsman  whidi  do  not 
bear  my  own  signature. 

I  have  recdved  your  letter  ot  this  date,  and  beg  to  assure  you, 
that  I  proceeded  on  notes  of  your  lecture,  ftimished  b;^  several  friends, 
which  agreed  with  each  other.  I  had  given  up  ail  intention  of  an- 
swering your  objections,  otherwise  I  should  have  been  present  at 
your  lecture  myself,  which  I  was  not.  It  was  reported  to  me,  that 
you  applied  to  the  Phrenologists  generally,  the  maxim  falsus  in 
unOfjMsusin  omnibus;  which  cannot  mean,  that  he  who  uninten- 
tionally errs  in  one  point  of  a  philosophicd  investigation,  must  be 
presumed  wrong  in  all,  because  no  pbilosopby^could  stand  against 
such  a  rule  of  critidsm ;  its  meaning  must  be,  that  he  who  is  de- 
tected telling  one  deliberate  untruth,  knowing  it  to  be  so,  is  not 
to  be  believed  on  other  points,  dthough,  as  to  them,  the  proof  of 
falsehood  is  not  equally  irrefragable ;  and  not  being  oonsdous  of 
having  intentionally  departed  from  truth  myself,  or  perceiv^  oth'^r 
Phrenologists  to  do  so,  this  maxim  did  not  sound  very  courteously 
when  ap^ied  to  us.  At  the  same  time  I  make  no  complaint  of  any 
thing  you  have  said  or  done ;  and  I  most  sinoerdy  declare,  that  I 
believe  you  incapable  of  saying  or  doing  any  thing  intentionaDy 
unhandsome  towards  myself,  or  the  other  supparters  of  the  doc- 
trine in  dispute ;  and  beg  to  assure  you,  that  1  am  equally  anxi- 
ous to  observe  towards  you  every  courtesy,  that  ought  to  subsist  be- 
twixt gentlemen,  and  persons  engaged  in  philoso^ical  pursuits. 

I  do  not  regard  letters  as  the  best  vehicle  fbr  discussing  the 
doctrines  of  Hirenologv^  and  therefore  forbear  entering  into  a  de- 
tailed answer  to  vour  observations  on  the  standard  <^suEe.  In  con- 
versation, I  could  dear  up  your  difficulties  much  more  readily. 
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Your  offer  to  refer  the  debated  jNrinta  to  tke  detenmnation  of  lun- 
IHrea  is  perfectly  fair,  and  I  liave  no  hesitation  in  accepting  of  it; 
me  chiet  difficulty  will  consist  in  the  namination.  You  would 
oonsider  Phrenologists  as  partial  judges,  while  I  would  regard  non- 
Phrenologists  as  unqualified  to  decide,  through  deficiency  of  ele- 
mentary information.  How  is  this  to  be  settled  ?  I  leave  town  mi 
Monday  morning  for  a  week,  and  on  my  return  shall  be  happy  to 
resume  this  topic— -Meantime  remain,  &c.         Gborob  Cohbb. 

Sir  WUUam  HamiUon  to  Mt  Combe. 

Edmbiu^,  28tfa  April,  1837. 

Mt  dear  Sib,— >As  I  am  most  anxious  to  convince  you  how  to- 
tally erroneous  has  been  your  information  (which  I  am  happy  you 
have  mentioned  in  detail)  that  I  applied  ikktfdlm^  in  unojaUus  in 
omnibus  to  the  Phrenologists,  t  send  you  (confidentially)  the  leaves 
from  which  I  read,  and  which  I  beg  you  to  return.  An  hypothe- 
sis is  only  proved  by  the  impossilnlity  of  its  rule  being  accommodated, 
except  to  the  realities  of  nature.  If,  therefore,  this  has,  without  self- 
detection^  been  found  accommodated  to  felse  phenomena,  the  general 
truth  of  the  hypothesis  is  subverted  by  the  proof  of  a  particular 
falsehood ;  it  is  a  flexible  standard,  deceiving  those  the  most  by 
whom  it  is  applied  in  the  greatest  reliance  on  its  accuracy.  To 
Phrenology  as  such  a  standard,  was  the  brocard  solely  and  mani- 
festly applied. 

In  accepting  iny  '^  ofler  to  refer  the  debated  points  to  the  deter- 
''  mination  of  umpires,"  you,  of  course,  accept  it  under  the  condi- 
tions proposed  by  me,  that  the  decision  of  the  fundamental  ))oint8 
I  specified  should  be  hdd  decisive  of  the  general  hypothesis.  I  do 
not  anticipate  'much  difficulty  in  the  appointment  of  umpires ;  and 
the  phenomena  are,  for  the  most  part,  too  notorious  to  allow  of  any 
serious  difference  of  opinion. 

I  never  supposed  that  you  had  any  hand  in  the  anonymous  para- 
graphs of  the  Scotsman ;  and  nothing  in  them  gave  me  the  slightest 
concern,  except  the  insinuation  that  I  had  paraded  measurements  of 
which  I  had  the  smallest  doubt,— that  is,  facts  so  simple  that  I 
could  not  possibly  be  in  error  without  an  intention  to  deceive.  This 
it  was  that  constrained  me  to  press  upon  you  the  crania  which  I 
had  exhibited,  and  to  rest  the  question  at  large  on  the  determina- 
tion of  mere  anatomical  facts ;  and  this  it  is  that  now  induces  me 
to  request  that  you  will  give  me  your  permission  to  publish  that 
part  of  our  correspondence  which  has  reference  to  this  subject— I 
remain,  &c.  W.  Hamilton. 

Br  A,  Comhe  to  Sir  WUUam  Hamilton. 

Edinboxgli,  30th  April,  18S7. 

Dbab  SiB^^Befbre  my  brodier  left  town  this  morning,  he  re- 
quested me  to  open  any  letters  that  might  arrive  addra0ed  to  him  ; 
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and  m  your  radnt  was  not  deKrered  till  after  he  was  gone^  I  took 
the  lih&ttj  Of  opening  it,  and  of  reading  the  leaves  of  the  MS.  to 
which  you  referredi  and  which  I  beg  now  to  return^  and  to  assure 
you  that  nothing  can  be  nKne  satisfi^tory  than  the  explanation  thus 
afibrded  of  a  very  unideasant  misrepresentation* 

Acquainted  as  I  am  with  my  brother^s  general  sentiments  on  the 
julgect^  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sayings  Aat  he  will  most  readily 
aoeede  to  the  publication  of  the  correspondence  about  the  exhibi- 
ti<m  of  the  crania  in  the  College  Museum,  and  that,  unkes  you 
wish  to  delay  for  other  reasons,  you  need  not  do  soon  his  account* 

Perhaps  lam  intruding  too  iar;  but  as  my  brother  was  very 
much  hurried  in  arranging  matten  for  his  absence  at  the  time  he 
replied  to  the  proposal  contained  in  your  letter  of  the  28th,  I 
thmk  you  will  excuse  me  for  mentioning  that  he  does  not,  as  you 
seem  to  suppose,  view  the  five  propositions  advanced  by  you  as  ran» 
damental  pnnqples  of  Phrenology,  and  consequently  that  he  cai^ 
not,  evm  granting  vou  to  be  right  in  regard  to  tketn  all,  hold  their 
fiite  as  "  decisive  of  the  general  hypothesis."  What  you  call  the 
fint  phrsnojlogiial  canon,  via.  ^'  that  the  walls  of  the  skull  increase 
"  in  thidinesft  as  the  pemn  advances  in  life,"  is  not  so  looked  upon 
by  us ;  and  whether  it  be  the  rule  or  the  exception,  it  leaves  Phr^ 
nology  untouched,  because  Phrenology  professes  to  rest  for  its  pro^ 
on  evidence  derived  from  a  period  of  life  prior  to  that  at  which 
great  irregularities  in  the  thickness  of  the  skull  occur ;  and  its  di»- 
^aples  have  often  stated,  and  never  denied,  that  the  skull  sometimes 
becomes  thinner  instead  d  thicker  in  old  Me,  and  that,  on  that  very 
account,  no  positive  inferences  could  be  cbduoed  from  its  extemw 
configuration  in  advanced  life.  In  regard  to  your  second  position, 
the  Phren<^i^ts  admit,  that  a  sinus  does  commonly  exist  in 
adults,-- >you  and  they  differ  only  as  to  the  extent  and  degree. 
Third,  even  supposing  QalVs  assertion,  '^  that  the  sinus  is  rarely  to 
be  feund  in  women,"  to  be  erroneous,  no  legitimate  inference  subver- 
sive of  Phrenology  can  thence  be  drawn.  At  the  same  time,  if 
you  can  show  that  that  cavity  is  in  general  larger  in  women  than 
m  men,  I,  for  one,  shall  with  pleasure  confess  myself  indebted  to  you 
tor  more  accurate  information  than  I  now  possess.  Fourth,  The 
statements  made  by  you  in  your  proposition  in  regard  to  the 
frontal  sinuses  are  infinitely  more  fiivourable  to  the  poenbiUty  of  ac- 
curate phrenological  observation  in  thereon  of  the  forehead,  than 
any  which  the  Phrenologists  themselves  have  ventured  to  make; 
and,  consequently,  if  proved  to  be  correct,  instead  of  subverting, 
they  woula  powerfully  support  the  phrenological  induction.  For 
is  it  not  self-evident,  that  ir,  as  you  affirm,  the  external  **  elevation 
"  is  present  in  great  size  tphere  the  stnus  is  smaU,  or  even  absent," 
that  elevation  must  (according  to  the  established  doctrine  of  the 
brain  giring  its  form  to  the  skull)  be  caused  by  the  great  size  and 
prominence  of  the  brain  beneath ;  whieh  prominence,  we  say,  isac>i 
companied  by  correspondbf  energy  of  function  in  that  part  ?  If, 
on  tne  other  hand,  *'  the  lai^^est  sinuses  are  found,''  as  you  afSrm, 
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''  where  there  is  no  such  elemtioD/'  and  if  Dra  Gkdb  and  Spurs- 
heim's  aasertioD^ ''  that  the  frontal  tinus  Is  manilBBted  in  its  exist- 
ence and  extent  by  a  bony  ridge^  or  crests  or  bHirtery.i8^  as  you 
say^  totaUyfaUBi  inasmuch  as  the  lai^gest  sinuses  are  found  where 
there  is  no  such  elevation/'  do  you  not  jperoeire,  l^at  the  fiat 
external  appearance  you  thus  describe  indicates,  phrenok^cally» 
a  con^ponaing  dtfictent  derelopment  of  brain  beneath,  and  conse- 
quently a  deficient  endowment  of  function }  and  that  if,  as  you  say, 
a  large  sinus  still  intervenes,  the  obvious  result  must  be  to  render 
the  cerebral  part  underneath  even  snudler  than  it  was  esdmated  to 
be  by  the  Phrenologists;  and  thus,  in  vour  own  view,  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  observed  weakness  of  mnction  ?  Such  being  your 
premises,  and  such  the  necessary  inferences  from  them,  it  would  be 
odd,  indeed,  for  the  Phrenologist  to  give  up  his  theory  on  aocount 
af  their  consistency.  Fifth,  If  you  oould  establish  3^our  last  pro* 
position,  that  the  sinus  presents  insuperable  obstacles  to  inquiries 
of  this  nature,  then  vou  might  very  properly  ask  my  brother*  to 
give  up  the  application  of  Uie  phrenological  principles  to  the  re- 
gion or  the  head  affected  by  the  sinuses ;  but  there  would  be  no 
propriety  in  expecting  him  to  hold  the  establishingz-of  your  pod* 
tion  as  proving,  1st,  That  the  brain  was  not  the  omn  of  mind  ; 
3d,  That  the  brain  was  not  an  aggregate  of  sevend  parts,  each 
subserving  a  distinct  mental  fecnlty;  and,  3d,  That  the  nze  of 
the  cerebral  oigan  was  not,  celeru  paribus,  an  aocumte  index  of 
power  or  energy  of  function.  These  being  what  nre  call  the  fun« 
damental  principles  of  Phrenology,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  their  sAm 
version  only  that  can  lead  any  reasonable  mind  to  give  them  up  as 
untrue. 

Trusting  that  you  will  find  an  excuse  for  the  fireedora  I  have 
used  in  thus  addressing  ^ou  in  the  interest  which  I  naturally  take 
both  in  my  brother  and  in  Phrenology,  I  remain,  &c 

Andksw  Combk. 

*  Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton  to  Dr  A,  Combe. 

Edixxburgh,  Ist  May,  1827. , 

My  usab  Sir,— -I  return  vou  m^  thanks  for  your  obliging 
letter,  and  request  that  you  will  permit  me  to  print  it  along  wiin 
my  correspondence  with  your  brotiier. 

In  reply,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  Oall  and  Spurzheim  are  the 
only  authentic  representatives  of  their  own  doctrine ;  and  that  the 
fact%  in  question,  if  not  '^  fundamental  principles  of  PhrenoloirVj" 
are  asserted  by  them  as  fundamental  conoitions  of  its  proof.  ^  GM 
and  Spuraheim  are  the  only  authors  I  proposed  to  refute.  If  their 
disciples  aroi  therefore,  afraid  to  bring  to  test  the  statements  of 
their  masters,  even  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  one  great  and 
well-estaUished  part  of  their  oi^nology,  and  to  allow  not  the  ac- 
curacy, but  the  most  distant  approximation  of  these  statements  to 
truth,  to  represent  the  validity  of  phronological  observation   in 
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gentnl^  I  vievr  the  poinU  at  iiaue  as  by  thaoa  virtually  tiureDder* 
ed ;  and  it  would  be  idle  in  me  to  propose  a  reference  to  lunpiiti 
ID  regard  to  truths  of  which  I  am  demonstrably  conTinced. 

On  your  dbserratioiis  in  regard  to  myJirMi  and  third  propositioos, 
I  remark^  that,  independently  of  their  importance  in  otner  respects^ 
I  stated  them  because  I  wished  to  demonstrate  tlie  true  Talue  of  the 
autibority  of  Gall  and  Spuizheim,  by  proring  the  reverse  of  every 
porition  of  their  cranial  anatomy.  I  stated  nothing  about  the  com* 
parative  siie  of  the  sinus  in  the  nmale  skulL  In  re^urd  to  my  second 
proposition^  I  only  obierve>  that  wishing^  as  I  said,  oalv  to  refiite 
the  assertions  of  tne  two  founders,  I  am  ha^py  to  fina  that  Uie 
disciples  mm  at  laH  admit  what,  with  theur  masters,  they  hare 
hitherto  denied  in  regard  to  the  frontal  sinus,  that  it  **  commonly 
**  exists  in  adults/'  that  is,  as  I  understand  your  words,  that  its 
presence  constitutes  the  rule.  The  answer  to  your  comments  on 
my  fourth  proposition  is  very  simple.  Neither  hy  the  Phrenobh 
gists  nor  by  me  is  the  ridge  in  question,  (which  is  merely  a  thickening 
or  extrusion  of  the  external  table  of  the  frontal  bone,) 'held  to  k 
effiscted  by  the  brain,  or  to  represent  the  deydopment  of  a  subja* 
cent  part  I  did  not  mean  that  the  largest  sinuses  are  onfy  or  even 
more  frequently  found  where  there- is  no  bony  crest.  As  to  your 
observations  on  my  Jifth,  I  am  not  afraid,  if  Phrenology  is  finind  a 
pkontam  as  to  one»third  of  its  organs,  that  it  will  prove  a  realitjf  in 
respect  to  the  odier  two.«— I  remain,  &c.  W.  Hamilton. 

J>r  A.  Cmbe  to  Sir  William  Hawilkm. 

Edinburgh,  2d  Hay,  1827. 

Mt  dxab  Sib,— >In  reply  to  your  letter  of  yesterday  eveniitf,  I 
b^  to  say,  that  you  are  most  welcome  to  make  any  use  you  please 
of  my  letter  of  30th  ult.  If,  to  correct  a  misconception  into  which 
you  seem  to  have  fallen  in  regM^  to  its  object,  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  publbh  the  following  explanation  along  with  it 

You  seem  to  construe  my  letter  into  a  declinature  on  the  part  of 
my  brother  to  meet  you  on  your  own  terms,  as  previously  agreed  to 
by  him.  My  meaning,  however,  was  verv  different ;  I  intended 
only  to  express  an  opinion,  that  seemed  to  be  so  self-^evident  as  to 
excite  surprise  at  its  having  escaped  yourself,  viz.  that  all  your  five 
prc^Msitions  might  be  true,  and  yet  the  fundamental  phrenologica] 
principles,  1st,  Of  the  brain  being  the  organ  of  the  mind,  2d,  Of 
the  brain  being  an  aggregate  of  several  organs,  each  subserving  a 
distinct  mental  fiumlty,  and,  3d,  Of  size  in  the  organ  being,  ceteris 
paribus,  a  measure  of  energy  of  feculty,  remain  as  absolutely  and  in- 
dbputably  true  as  ever;  and  that,  consequently,  if  the  proposed 
trial  was  confined  to  these  propositions  alone,  it  would  be  altogether 
inadequate  to  settle  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  really  in  dispute.  I 
certainly  considered  the  proposal  of  determining  the  truth  of  an  ex- 
tensive branch  of  natural  science  by  a  reference  to  umpires  as  illogi- 
cal and  unphilosophical,  and  therefore  very  inapplicable  to  the  end  in 
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vieir ;  Imft  I  nerer  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that,  on  that  ac* 
oimnt,  mjr  brother  meant  to  decline  acceding  to  ycmr  wifibes ;  and 
moBt  certainly  I  had  no  authority  from  him,  either  exprand  or 
implied,  to  give  anjr  such  intimation  on  his  part.  And  lo  ftr  fiom 
Ming  inclined  to  give  any  such  at  my  own  hand,  I  beg  to  men* 
tion,  that  I  distinctly  advised  him  to  dose  with  yoor  nropoBal,  ut» 
tertv  irrelevant  as  I  must  still  believe  it  to  be.  Jnay,  1  inil  go  even 
fiurtner,  and  say,  that  if  you  will  establish  your  last  propositioD, 
ttet  tkejrtmm  nmupretenU  an  insuperabte  obsUde  to  ike  di^ 
covery  qf  thefunctums  of  <me4hird  in  numher  of  ike  pkrendogi^ 
col  organs,  you  may  save  yourself  all  trouble  about  the  other 
fcfOT,  and  on  the  fate  of  that  alone  hold  the  rest  to  be  decided* 
Knowing,  as  I  do,  the  kind  and  extent  of  evidence  on  which 
my  brother's  belief  is  founded,  1  feel  morall  v  certain  that  at  big  re- 
turn he  will  most  willingly  abide  by  the  pledge  now  given,  if  you 
like  it  better  than  your  own. 

I  gladly  take  this  opportunity^  of  admitting,  that  I  mistook  the 
meaning  of  your  third  proposition ;  and  may  add  in  explanation, 
that  I  £d  80  from  having  heard  fit>m  various  quarters  that  in  your 
lecture  you  aswrted  that  the  fivntal  sinw  was  larger  and  more 
frequent  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  whidi  must  have  been 
wrong. 

You  take  occasion  to  say  that  OaU  and  Bpuraheim  are  the  only 
authors  you  pronosed  to  refote,  and  that  if  the  Phrenologists  are 
afraid  to  bring  tneir  statements  to  proof,  you  must  consider  die  point 
at  issue  as  virtually  surrendered.  I  have  already  snfliciently  ex- 
pluned  that  the  Fhrenolog^ts  are  not  afraid  to  come  to  any  proof 
you  choose  to  propose,  but  I  must  add  that  you  seem  to  mistake 
the  point  of  most  importance  in  the  inquiry,  which  is,  not  whether 
Gidl  and  Spurzheim  are  correct  in  all  tneir  statements  as  authors, 
lyit  whether  the  doctrines  which  they  promulgate  are  founded  in 
nature  and  in  truth,  and  whether  the  results  at  which  they  have 
arrived  are  supported  by  sufficient  evidence  9  To  say  that  Drs 
QM  and  Spurzheim  had  succeeded  in  observing  and  recording  so 
many  volumes  of  feels  and  reasoning  on  a  new  sutgect  without 
making  any  erroneous  statements,  would  be  to  clum  an  exemp- 
tion from  human  frailty  in  their  &vour  which  they  themselves 
would  be  the  last  to  ask  and  the  last  to  receive  if  offend.  But  this 
I  venture  to  say,  that  they  have  committed  no  errors  which  mili- 
tate against  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  d^rine ;  and  that 
my  only  surprise,  since  ever  I  have  known  the  extent  of  their  ob- 
servations, and  the  difficulties  they  have  had  to  encounter,  has  been, 
not  that  they  have  made  some  erroneous  statements,  but  that  they 
have  made  so^/en;  ,*  and  if  you  ot  any  other  opponent  will  take  the 
trouble  to  pomt  out  such  errors  as  nave  escaped  their  notice,  we, 
''  their  disciples,"  are  certainly  entitled  to  profit  by  and  be  thankful 
for  your  labours,  and  to  hold  every  correction  as  a  nearer  approach 
to  a  truer  and  more  perfect  system. 

You  are  quite  welcome  to  make  any  use  of  my  statement,  that 
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''  the  frontal  sious  k  oommon  in  adultSy"  provided  you  add  that  I 
differ  from  you  entirely  as  to  the  dmee  and  extent  to  which  it 
exists,  and  to  the  amount  of  die  impecument  it  throws  in  the  way  of 
the  phrenological  induction. 

Some  other  points  I  feel  indined  to  comment  upon ;  bu^  as  they 
are  more  strictly  of  a  oontroTenial  nature,  they  may  with  great 

Sropriety  be  len  to  a  fitter  opportunity,  and  to  an  aUeradveeate.-* 
leantime  I  remain.  Sec  Amdbbw  Combb. 

Sir  WUUam  HanaUon  to  Dr  A.  Combe. 

Edinbiugh,  3d  May,  1827. 

Mt  deab  Sib,— I  am  happy  to  find  that  we  are  to  have  an  ap- 
peal to  nature,  and  that  the  general  probability  of  your  hypothesis 
IS  to  be  determined  by  facts  which  can  be  disputed  by  none. 

I  fiilly  agree  with  you,  that  the  truth  of  mjjive  proposUioM  is 
not  incompatible  with  the  abstract  possibility  of  your  three  prin» 
c(pfe#,  and  only  proposed,  by  establbhing  the  former,  to  exhibit  a 
specimen  of  the  accuracy  of  that  particular  mode  ^proving  the 
latier,  which  constitutes  what  is  called  PhrenoLoigy,  or  the  ueory 
of  Gail.  It  would  be  as  idle  an  attempt  to  refute,  as  to  confirm,  in 
detail,  a  doctrine  rf  proportion,  eo  long  as  that  doctrine  eitaUidies 
no  fixed  criterion  of  comparison, — so  lon^  as  the  terms  compared 
are  assumptive, — and  its  cases  only  selected  examples.  By  the  pre- 
sent method  only  could  the  Proteus  be  fettered  and  Phrenolbgy 
displayed  in  its  true  form. 

At  to  what  you  say  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  the  scope  of  my 
appeal  to  nature  is  precisely  to  inquire,  ^'  Whether  the  doctrines 
"  which  thev  promulgate  are  founded  in  nature  and  in  truth,  and 
''  whether  the  results  at  which  they  have  arrived  are  supported  by 
'^sufficient  evidence?"  This  I  oropose  to  determine  by  a  very 
umple  inference  of  analogy.  If  aU  their  assertions  within  our  ob- 
servation be  faHae,  til  beyond  it  are  entitled  to  no  credit.  If  they 
confidently  maintain  what  can  be  easily  refuted,  their  testimony 
is  worth  nothing  in  points  where  it  cannot  be  redargued  by  a  com- 
parison with  the  reality.  If  they  assert  against  the  voice  of  all 
authority,  and  in  the  face  of  the  most  notorious  phenomena,  posi- 
tions not  only  untrue,  but  precisely  the  reverse  of  truth,  they  are 
to  be  presumed  still  more  rallible  in  cases  where  error  was  even  to 
be  anticipated  as  probable.  If  they  are  not  to  be  fk'usted  even  in 
the  general  foundation  of  their  hypothesis,  they  are  still  less  to  be 
deemed  accurate  in  their  particular  details.  And  if  Phrenology 
could  not  detect  the  falsehood  of  its  conclusions  in  regard  to  a 
number  of  its  best  established  organs,  it  cannot  vindicate  any  cer- 
tainty to  its  proof  in  relation  to  the  others.— I  remain,  &c 

W.  Hamilton. 
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Mr  Ccmbe  to  Sir  WilBam  HamUUm. 

Edmbuieh  7th  May,  1887- 

Mt  wlam  Sir^— Since  my  retoro  to  town  I  hare  perosed  the 
ooiropoiidenoe  which  passed  during  my  absence  between  you  and 
Dr  A.  Combe ;  and  wnile  I  express  my  acquiescence  in  all  that  he 
has  written,  and  repeat  my  readiness  to  proceed  with  the  refer- 
encCj  I  beg  leave  to  add  a  few  observations. 

It  has  ul  along  appeared  to  me  that  the  proper  and  philosophi- 
cal mode  of  conducting  the  controversy  was,  that  you  should  pub- 
lish 3^ur  objections,  and  that  the  Phrenologists  should  either  admit 
their  validity,  or  fdmish  an  answer  to  them,  constituting  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  and  especially  the  medical  profession,  the  umpires. 
Accordingly,  during  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  you  read 
your  first  essa^  before  the  Royal  Society,  now  more  than  a  year, 
many  solicitations  have  been  made  to  you,  some  by  myself  person- 
ally, and  others  through  the  medium  of  the  Phrenological  Journal, 
that  you  would  puUi&h  your  views ;  neyertheless,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  you  have  neither  done  thb,  nor  brought  them  forwara  in 
a  place  where  a  ^rect  reply  was  practicable.  I  acceded  to  your 
proposal  of  a  reference,  therefore,  not  from  approring  of  the  fit- 
ness of  such  a  proceeding,  but  because  you  have  not  worded  me  a 
more  eligible  mode  of  meeting  your  arguments. 

The  olgect  of  both  of  us  ought  to  be  to  enlighten  and  convince 
the  public  on  the  subject  in  dispute  ;  but  how  can  this  he  aooom- 

Sliced  by  a  private  aiscussion  before  individual  iui)itrator8  ?  Their 
edsion,  whatever  it  might  be,  could  not  carry  conviction  to  the 
understandings  of  those  to  whom  it  might  be  proclaimed  ;  and  in  a 
matter  of  philosophy,  no  one  thinks  of  believing  on  mere  authority, 
if  fact  and  argument  are  within  reach  of  his  own  mind.  The  only 
Intimate  consequence,  therefore,  of  the  proposed  arbitration, 
would  be  a  decision  finding  you  or  me,  as  individuals,  in  the  right 
or  in  the  wrong,  and  as  it  is  really  of  wonderfully^  little  importance 
to  society  at  large  what  opinions  any  one  or  two  individuals  enter- 
tain as  to  the  truth  of  Phrenology  or  any  other  science,  I  submit^ 
that  a  decision  agdnst  me  individually  would  not  be  worth  the  la- 
bour which  you  must  necessarily  encounter  in  the  discussion,  and 
that  the  report  of  the  umpires,  that  you  had  been  mistaken,  would 
be  no  compensation  to  me  for  the  loss  of  time  and  trouble  in  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  Phrenology  before  them.  Nevertheless,  in  defer- 
ence to  your  choice,  I  am  willing  to  undertake  this  trouble ;  and  my 
object  in  making  the  foregoing  observations  is  not  to  avoid  it,  but 
to  state  distinctly  beforehand  how  little  of  puhlic  advantage  I  expect 
from  it. 

Farther,  I  submit  that  the  subject  of  the  reference  is  unphiloso- 
phical,  in  respect  that,  in  your  letter  of  Sd  May,  you  admit  that 
the  truth  of  your  ^yfe  propositions  is  not  incompatible  with  the  ab- 
stract possibility  of   tne  fundamental  principles  of   Phrenology. 
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When  trnth  is  our  object^  it  appears  to  me  better  to  ||o  to  the  root 
of  the  matter  at  once,  aod  come  first  to  a  determioation  on  itj  and 
iken  proceed  to  the  diacuaaon  of  secondary  points,  than  to  re?erK 
this  order  of  proceeding,  as  you  propose. 

You  will  Mige  me  by  publishing  Dr  Combe's  letters,  and  this 
oiH^  with  which  I  beg  to  dose  the  corrsqiOBdence  on  my  aide ;  and 
remain,  &c.  Gsoiifis  Combs. 

^  Sir  fViUiam  Hamilton  to  Mr  Combe. 

Edinbuigh,  8th  May,  1827. 

My  dbab  Sib, — ^I  am  sorry  that  any  delay  of  mine  in  publish- 
ing my  objections  against^Phrenology  should  have  induced  you  to 
nuieace  m  a  proceeding  of  which  you  did  not  approve ;  but  really 
0  not  perceive  why  the  Phrenologists  should  not  allow  to  their 
opponents  the  same  liberty  that  has  always,  without  interference  or 
complaint  by  the  advocates  of  other  opinions,  been  exercised  by 
them.  I  do  not  choose  to  neglect  more  interesting  and  important 
avocations,  to  devote  myself  to  an  inquiry  which  opens  up  into 
new  problems  at  every  step ;  and  as  the  Phrenologists  have  left  to. 
their  antagonists  the  tedious  and  irksome  labour  of  accumulating 
all  the  data,  and  constructing  all  the  scales  on  which  to  estimate 
their  statements  of  proportion,  they  have  really  no  reason  to  com^ 
plain  of  any  delay  which  may  arise  from  their  unexampled  back^ 
wardness  in  bestowing  on  their  own  hypothesis  a  foundation  and  a 
form. 

At  the  same  time  you  do  not  represent  the  scope  of  the  refer- 
ence Iq  its  true  light*  I  never  proposed  to  submit  questions  of  tii* 
ference  to  the  decision  of  arbiters,  but  questions  of  senMle  exist* 
ence  and  non^existence^-^acts,  not  reasonings  Jrom  facts.  And 
that  such  ^  reference,  independently  of  the  grounds  alleged  in  my 
former  letters,  was  expedient  in  the  present  case,  will  appear  from 
the  following  observations.  Oall  and  Spurcheim  have  ror  thirty 
years  been  advancing  certain  statements  in  regard  to  the  relation  of 
the  cranium  to  its  contents ;  these  statements,  in  their  truth  or 
fiUsehood,  involve  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  phrenological 
proof;  and  these  statements  are  precisely  the  reverse  of  all  that  has 
oeen  maintained  by  every  other  anatomist.  The  cranial  anatomy 
of  the  new  doctrine  has  been  frequently  denied ;  but  the  confidence 
with  which  the  craniologists  have  always  asserted  the  superior  aocu* 
racy  of  their  observations, — the  apparent  impossibility  of  being  de- 
ceived in  points  not  only  so  manifest  in  themselves,  but  so  importaot 
to  Phrenology,  as  affording  the  primary  condition  of  it8proof/--and, 
withal,  the  general  ignorance  upon  the  subject,— have  joindy.coiv- 
tributed  to  impose  upon  many  intelligent  persons  the  persuasion, 
that  the  skull  interposed  no  impediment  to  an  estimation  of  cere* 
bral  proportions,  but  that  which  the  fathers  of  Phrenology  were 
willing  to  allow.  But  if  the  contradictions  of  Hufeland,  Aker- 
mann,  Monro,  &c.  were  either  wholly  disreg^ed,  or  thought  suffi- 
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ciently  answered  by  a  bare  counter-assertion  from  the  founders  of 
the  theory,  how  was  I,  a  mere  interloper  in  anatomy,  to  hope  that 
my  statements  should  meet  with  that  credit  and  attention  whidi 
had  not  been  attributed  to  the  authority  of  the  most  illustrious  ana* 
tomists  ?  Aware,  however,  of  the  real  strength  of  my  position,  I 
knew  that  I  had  only  to  force  the  Phrenologists  to  interrogate  na^ 
ture,  and  to  proclaim  her  answers,  to  prove  even  to  themselves  the 
fallacy  of  their  two  oracles ;  and  while  any  statement  of  facts  as  from 
myself  would,  I  was  sure,  be  either  lightly  contradicted  or  wholly  over- 
looked, a  concession  of  these  facts  extorted  from  my  opponents,  would 
at  once  excite  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  ruin  for  ever  the 
credibility  of  the  hypothesis  and  the  scientific  credit  of  its  promul- 

Stors.  This  I  hoped  to  accomplish  by  a  reference  to  umpires, 
ow  their  decision  against  Gall  and  Spurzheim  should  only  find 
you  individuiUly  in  the  wrong,  how  you  should  be  required  to  plead 
the  cause  of  Phrendogy  before  them,  when  the  only  issue  they  will 
have  to  determine  is.  Do  certain  facts  exist  ?  or  how  the  world 
>  should  continue  to  doubt  about  these  facts,  when  the  ablest  Phreno- 
logists themselves  would  be  compelled  to  recognize  their  trutli,  are 
possilnlities  which  I  do  not  easily  apprehend.  At  the  same  time,  if 
you  feel  averse,  on  any  account,  trom  the  reference,  I  should  be  sorry 
to  press  It 

As  to  the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter,  I  cannot  understand  how 
so  plain  a  matter  should  be  misunderstood.  Your  brother  stated 
what  he  called  three  fundamental  principles  of  Phrenology  ;  and 
because  I  admit  that  they  might  all  three  be  true,  even  if  my  five 
projMMitions  were  established,  I  am  forthwith  quoted  as  acknow- 
ledging that  the  establishment  of  the  latter  does  not  affect  the 
truth  of  your  doctrine.  The  principles  in  question  are  common, 
liot  peculiar  to  Phrenology.  I,  as  an  opponent,  might  hold  the 
truth  of  them  all,  and  they  are  all  actually  maintained  by  phy- 
siologists, who  laugh  to  scorn  the  whole  hypothesis  of  Gall  in  its  de- 
tails. Without  admitting  or  denying,  therefore,  their  abstract  pos^ 
sibility,  I  deny  them  as  realized  in  the  particular  form  which  has 
received  the  name  of  Phrenology,  the  concrete  possibility  of  which 
I  hold  to  be  invalidated  by  the  establishment  of  my  five  propo- 
sitions. 

If  you  are  anxious,  however,  for  other  propositions  contradictory 
not  or  the  possibility,  but  only  of  the  truth  of  Phrenology,  I  would 
further  offer  to  prove,  on  Spurzheim's  own  skulls,  Ist,  Tnat  the  or- 
gan of  Veneration  is,  contrary  to  the  manifestation,  absolutely  and 
relatively  less  developed  in  women  than  in  men  ;  and,  2d,  that  the 
female  cerebellum,  in  phrenological  measurement,  is  not  only  rela' 
titdy  but  even  absolutely  greater  than  the  male.  This  last  htX, 
which  is  directly  the  reverse  of  all  phrenological  assertion^  will  form 
B  more  proximate  refutation  of  the  new  doctrine  concerning  the 
fanction  of  that  viscus,  than  the  observations  of  Flourens,  Magen- 
'die«  Desmoulins,  &c.— I  remain,  &c.  W.  Hamilton. 
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Mr  Combe  to  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

Edinburgh,  9th  May,  1827. 

Mr  DEAR  SiR> — ^When  I  said  that  I  had  closed  the  correspon- 
dence, I  did  not  expect  to  be  chliged  to  resume  it ;  but  your  letter 
of  8th  Ma^  contains  neto  charges  and  allegations^  in  the  justice  of 
which  I  might  be  presumed  to  acquiesce,  if  I  allowed  them  to  go 
before  the  public  unanswered. 

As  to  your  neglecting  other  avocations  to  devote  yourself  to  a  re« 
fiitation  of  Phrenology,  it  appears  to  me,  with  all  deference,  that,  aa 
this  was  altogether  a  voluntary  proceeding  on  your  part,  yau  would 
have  acted  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  and 
Enlightened  the  public  in  a  higher  degree,  had  you  delayed  pro- 
pounding your  objections  until  you  had  so  matured  them,  as  to  be 
ready  to  commit  them  to  the  press,  instead  of  first  reading  them 
before  the  Royal  Society,  then  before  a  large  popular  audience^ 
where  no  reply,  was  competent ;  and,  thereafter,  when  called  on  to 
publish,  assigning  want  of  leisure  as  a  reason  for  not  complying  with 
this  request 

You  say,  that  *'  the  Phrenologists  have  left  to  their  antagonists 
**  the  tedious  and  irksome  labour  of  accumulating  all  the  data,  and 
**  constructing  all  the  scales  on  which  to  estimate  their  statements 
**  ofproportions." 

The  nrst  of  these  assertions  appears  more  remarkable  for  boldness 
than  accuracy,  especially  if  made  in  the  knowledge  of  Deville's 
collection  of  phrenological  specimens  in  London,  exceeding  a  thou- 
sand in  number,  and  that  of  the  Phrenological  Society  in  Edin* 
bnt]gh,  extending  to  several  hundreds.  Your  statement  is  not  the 
less  adventurous  on  the  supposition  that  you  are  a  stranger  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  these  collections ;  for  until  you  had  subjected 
them  to  a  philosophical  scrutinvj  you  were  obviously  not  qualified 
to  form  a  rational  opinion  on  their  value  as  data  for  judging  of  the 
truth  of  the  science.  You  cannot  plead  ignorance  of  the  existence 
of  the  Phrenological  Society's  collection,  because  you  allude  to  it 
in  one  of  your  letters,  that  in  which  you  decline  to  select  from  it 
dculls  to  be  sawn  open,  on  the  nound  that  you  considered  the  col- 
lection itself  as  partially  formea.  Perhaps,  by  parity  of  reasoning; 
{ou  held  yourself  authorised  to  reject  the  whole  cvidFenoe  exhibits 
y  the  Phrenologists,  simply  because  they  have  adduced  it.  In 
following  out  this  principle,  however,  instead  of  complaining  that 
fhey  have  left  to  their  antagonists  the  labour  of  accumulating 
proofs,  you  ought  in  candour  to  have  admitted,  that  they  have  pre- 
sented hundreds  of  specimens ;  while,  to  be  consistent,  you  were 
no  doubt  entitled  to  deny  that  any  of  them  could  be  received  as 
proofs,  and  to  maintain,  that  to  avoid  error  from  parliality^  the 
question  ought  to  be  decided  on  evidence  furnished  exclusively  by 
ike  opponents!  The  inconsistency  is  very  striking,  in  objecting  to 
examine  all  our  proofs  as  partial,  and  at  the  same  time  charging  us 
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with  neglect  of  dutjr  in  leaving  the  labour  of  collecting  data  to  be 
p^formed  altogether  bv  our  antagonists.  You  refuse  to  scrutinize 
the  phrenological  specimens  as  unfair  selections,  and  then  assume 
that  they  do  not  ezist.  This  is  like  a  man  shutting  his  eyes  on 
external  objects^  and,  because  he  does  not  see  them,  affirming  that 
thev  are  not. 

Your  second  statement,  that  the  Phrenologists  hare  left  to  their 
opponents  the  labour  of  constructing  all  the  scales,  &c«  indicates  a 
great  misconception  on  your  part  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
'Phrenolo^.  At  this  I  am  not  surprised,  as,  from  every  thing  I 
can  gather  from  your  correspondence,  you  appear  never  to  have 
used  the  ordinary  means  of  understanding  the  subject,  nor  to  have 
studied  it  in  a  manner  calculated  to  enable  you  to  surmount  the  diffi<« 
culties  that  lie  at  the  threshold  of  this  as  well  as  of  every  other 
science. 

You  assign  as  a  reason  for  preferring  a  private  reference  to  a 
public  discussion,  that  the  subject  of  it  is  to  oe  *'  questions  of  sefi* 
"  sible  existence  and  non^extstencer^acts,  not  reasonings  from 
** facts,"  Allow  me  to  observe,  that  in  so  far  as  the  facts  to  be 
submitted  refer  to  the  anatomy  of  the  cranium,  they  must  be  fai. 
miliar  not  only  to  every  practitioner  who  can  boast  of  a  physician  or 
surgeon's  diploma,  but  to  every  youth  who  has  attended  for  one 
season  in  a  dissecting-room.  There  are,  therefore,  at  least  an  hun^ 
dred  thousand  educated  men  in  Britain  every  way  qualiBed  to 
judge  of  the  points  in  dispute,  merely  by  reading  your  statements, 
and  my  answers  to  them ;  and  with  such  a  body  of  umpires  to 
appeal  to,  a  public  discussion  appears  greatly  preferable. 

Vou  urge  farther,  however,  that  **  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  for 
**  thirtv  year3  been  advancing  certain  statements  in  regard  to  the 
''  relation  of  the  cranium  to  its  contents,"  which  Hufeland,  Aker- 
mann,  and  Monro,  have  contradicted  without  effect,  and  that  your 
refutation  would  meet  with  still  less  success,  unless  supported  by  a 
decision  of  umpires.  It  is  surprising  that  the  very  facts  here  pro* 
pounded  by  yourself  do  not  lead  you  to  suspect  the  sufficiency  of 
your  own  information,  or  the  soundness  of  your  inductions.  Dur- 
ing the  period  vou  mention,  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  taught 
the  anatomy  of  the  brain  and  of  the  cranium  in  Vienna,  Paris, 
and  London,  where  subjects  for  dissection  were  easily  procured, 
and  also  in  many  provincial  towns ;  during  that  time  meaical  men 
have  had  their  attention  strongly  directed  to  the  controversy,  and 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  neglected  the  opportunities  that  occur- 
red in  their  practice  of  obtaining  light  from  nature  on  the  dispute 
ed  topics ;  during  the  whole  period,  too,  the  statements  of  Hufe- 
land,  Akermann,  and  Monro,  nave  been  blazoned  before  the  eyes  of 
all  inquirers;  nevertheless.  Phrenology  is  now  advocated  by  the 
first  medical  journals  in  Britun  and  America,  and  ranks  among  its 
supporters  many  men  whose  talents  and  attainments  in  that  pro* 
fesBion  are  above  dispute ;  while  in  this,  the  thirtieth  year  of  the 
war,  you  are  under  the  necessity  of  admitting  that  tne  task  stilf 
'  remains  for  you  to  achieve  victory  for  the  opponents,  by  a  decision 
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of  umpires  on  your  fi^e  aDatomical  propositions  I  According  to 
every  legitimate  presumption.  Phrenology  could  not  by  possibility 
have  advanced  amidst  these  ample  opportunities  of  detecting  the 
Ulacy  of  its  anatomical  foundations^  and  in  the  face  of  the  fierce 
seal  of  its  numerous  opponents,  if  it  had  been  really  as  far  reroov* 
ed  from  truth  as  you,  and  the  authorities  on  whom  you  rely,  are 
pleased  to  allege.  It  appears  to  me  a  juster  inference,  that  the 
statements  of  Hufeland,  &c.  have  been  found  by  other  anatomists 
sot  to'^be  supported  by  correct  observations,  than  that  truth,  when 
supported  by  their  authority,  and  accommodated  with  more  than  a 
fiur  field,  should  have  been  overcome  by  the  mere  impudence  and 
pertinacity  of  error.*  In  confirmation  of  this  idea,  I  may  remark, 
that  Dr  Roget  and  Dr  Barclay,  both  medical  opponents,  and  the 
hitter  a  very  cdehrated  anatomist,  although  they  wrote  against 
Phrenology  with  a  zeal  at  least  equal  to  yours,  did  not  urge  your 
nve  points  as  unsurmountable  objections,— ^n  omission  not  likely 
to  have  occurred,  if  they  had  not  been  aware  that  facts  would  not 
bear  out  such  assertions  as  yours. 

You  say,  that,  *'  aware  of  the  real  strength  of  your  position,  you 
"  know  that  vou  have  only  to  force  the  Phrenologists  to  interrogate 
'*  nature,  and  to  proclaim  her  answers,  to  prove,  even  to  themselves, 
''  the  fellacy  of  tlieir  two  oracles."  From  this  I  am  led  to  infer, 
that  you  consider  cranial  anatomy  to  be  a  study  so  recondite,  that 
iiitherto  Phrenologists  have  been  too  deficient  in  talent  to  oompre* 
hend,  or  in  honesty  to  avow,  the  answers  of  nature  on  the  subject ; 
and  that  they,  the  medical  profession  and  the  public,  stand  in  ab« 
•olutc  need  of  an  extraordinary  scrutiny,  conducted  by  you,  to  en- 
able them  to  arrife  at  truth  regarding  it.  If  I  could  view  the  mat- 
ter In  this  light,  I  would  necessarily  be  led  to  acquiesce  in  the  su* 
perior  advantages  of  your  proposal ;  but,  holding  a  totally  different 
opinioD,  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  perceive  any  valid  objection  to  a  pub- 
he  discussion. 

In  regard  to  your  observations  on  the  organ  of  veneration,  and 
on  the  cerebellum  being  more  largely  developed  in  females  in  general 
than  in  males,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  they  furnish,  to  mv  mind, 
additional  proofs  of  the  rashness  of  your  assertions,  and  that  the 
latter  proportion  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  anatomists,  who  even 
are  no  firiends  to  Phrenology,  if  they  have  paid  the  least  attention 
io  the  appearances  of  nature. 

In  ooncluidony  I  beg  to  notice,  that  in  most  of  your  letters,  and 
especially  in  the  last,  you  indulge  in  various  expressions  in  refier- 
ence  to  the  statements  of  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  which,  if  this 


*  The  justice  of  this  inference  will  be  strikingly  apparent  when  we  add,  that, 
•hice  these  letters  were  written,  we  have  seen  an  extract  from  a  late  publication, 
stating,  that  Hafeland,  on  more  careful  and  extensive  observation,  had  cob- 
Assed  himself  obliged  to  renoonoe  his  opposition,  and  to  adopt  the  very  doc* 
trines  to  which  he  had  formeriy  objected.— See  aitide  on  the  Progress  of  Phre- 
nology  in  Gcsmany  In  this  Number.— Editor. 
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GorrespoBdence  be  published^  will  appear  to  the  readen  of  it  to  bo 
the  opposite  of  courteous.  To  tJbese  I  have  oot  hitherto  adverted, 
because  I  regarded  them  simply  as  indications  of  the  state  of  your 
own  mind^  and  as  altogether  without  just  application  in  any  other 
point  of  view. 

I  repeat^  that,  out  of  deference  to  your  choice^  I  am  ready  to 
proceed  with  the  reference^  although  unconvinced  of  its  necessity  and 
advantages;  meantime  remain^  &c.  Geobob  Combs. 


Sir  WiUiatn  Hamilton  to  Mr  Combe, 

Edinburgh,  10th  May,  18S7«. 

Mt  dbab  Sir^^— As  I  perceive  no  utility  in  protracting  this  ir- 
relevant discussion^  I  will  make  no  remarks  on  any  part  of  your  let* 
ter,  except  to  notice  that  your  statement  is  incorrect  of  my  having 
refused  to  publish  my  objections  against  Phrenology^  and  that  your 
assumption  is  equally  so,  that  a  private  reference  was  ever  by  me  in- 
tended to  supersede  a  public  exposition  of  the  result  of  the  arbitra- 
tion, and  of  Its  grounds.  If  the  determination  were  awarded  againsi 
me,  I  should  certainly  give  up  the  whole  controversy ;  and  be  indeoflt 
compelled  to  acquiesce  in  an  absolute  scepticism  with  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  ascertaining  even  the  most  unambiguous  phenomena. 
Bat  as  not  merely  between  ourselves,  it  was  certainly,  I  thought| 
better  for  the  interests  of  truth,  that  in  any  public  discussion,  both 
should  depart  from  an  admitted  basis  of  reality,  instead  of  each  malt- 
ing  his  own  assertions  and  counter-assertions ;  and,  with  thb  view,  I 
propoted  that  the  real  state  of  the  facts  should  be  determined  bjr  aa 
impartial  verdict  previouisly  to  any  public  discussion  as  to  their  im- 
port. How,  in  regard  to  phenomena  so  palpable,  any  difference  of 
Sinion  should  ever  haVe  arisen,  is  tome  a  matter  of  the  profoundest 
miration ;  but  as  the  authority  of  all  anatomists,  I  betieve,  except 
the  nhrenological,  is  on  my  side,  and  as  my  propositions  are,  I  knoWf 
confirmed  by  the  most  incontrovertible  observations,  I  cannot  enters 
Udn  a  doubt,  but  that  the  assertions  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  are,'  in 
regard  even  to  the  plainest  facts  of  cranial  anatomy,  as  assuredly  the 
reverse  of  truth,  as  is  their  opinion  in  cerebral  anatomy,  that  the 
cortical  matter  precedes  and  generates  the  medullary  substance. 
In  these  circumstances  it  is  idle  to  disguise  the  inevitable  altema* 
tive ;  either  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim  are  the  most  worthless  of  ob- 
servers, or  my  counter-statements  are  a  product  of  the  most  exqui- 
site delusion  that  presumption  ever  engendered  upon  ignorance. 
Iiet  it  be  decided  which  of  us  must  own— « 


pudet  haec  opprobria  nobis 


£t  dici  potuisse,  et  non  pc^uisse  refelli. 

I  remain,  &c.        W.  Hahiltok. 
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Sir  William  Hamilton  to  the  Editor  of  the  Scotsman, 

Thk  letter  by  Mr  Combe,  printed  in  the  note  on  p.  388,  ap« 
peared  first  in  the  Scotsman  newspaper,  in  which  sereral  of  tA9 
preceding  letters  had  previously  been  published.  On  seeing  it 
pir  William  Hamilton  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Editor 
of  that  paper : — 

TO  THK  EDITOR  OF  THE  SCOTSMAN. 

Edinbuigh,  24th  May,  1827. 

Sib,-— May  I  reaucst  that  you  would  publish  the  following  re« 

Sly  to  Mr  Ckimbe's  letter,  which  appeared  in  your  paper  of  yester* 
ay* 

I  cannot  comprehend  how  Mr  Combe  could  hazard,  in  explamu 
tion  of  his  declining  to  produce  Spurzheim's  collection  of  skulls  a^ 
hb  lecture,  the  statement,  that  I  proposed  "  that  he  should  explore 
the  fiiaus  by  probes  through  holes  not  larger  than  pin^heads"  while 
in  the  letter  urging  him  to  try  the  phrenological  anatomy  by  an  ap» 
peal  to  this  suicidal  evidence  of  its  nJsehood,  I  expressly  begged  him 
to  "  remark,  that  all  the  skulls  were,  in  fact,  open  for  every  pur* 
pose  of  observation,  when  examined  in  the  hand— that  the  aeplh 
of  many  of  the  sinuses,  from  the  obbat  size  o^  the  hoUs,  was  ap« 
parent  even  to  the  eye— and  that,  if  that  were  thought  proper,,  all 
wight  he  made  eaudlly  notorious."  Had  Mr  Combe,  in  mct,adduc* 
ed  this  or  any  otner  collection  of  crania,  opened  so  asftiUy  to  dism 
plojf  the  sinuaes,  and  trubf  representing  the  average  qfnaiure^  I  am 
oonfident  he  neither  could  nor  would  maintain  the  propositions 
which  he  now  does.  The  skulls  he  produced  at  his  lecture  migh^ 
certainly  refute  the  notion  which  he  carefully  denied,  but  which^ 
as  £ur  as  I  know,  no  one  ever  entertained,  that  these  cavities  ex- 
tend over  a  great  part  ^the  head,  (meaning,  I  presume,  beyond 
the  frontal  bone) ;  out  if  they  afforded  any  countenance  to  the  new 
doctrines  in  osteology,  they  are,  I  confidently  assert,  as  much  in 
opposition  to  the  ordinary  appearances  of  nature  as  the  phrenologi« 
ad  statements  are  to  a/2  anatomical  authority.  Mr  Combe  allc|[e8 
the  open  crania  of  his  friend  Mr  Syme ;  but  can  he  induce  Mr 
Syme,  or  any  other  practical  anatomist,  to  stake  his  scientific  x^>^ 
putation  in  support  of  the  phrenological  paradoxes  in  relation  to 
the  sinus^  whicb  these  crania  are  said  to  confirm  ?  When  the  Phre« 
nologists  shall  be  brought  to  look  nature  boldly  in  the  face,  they 
will,  I  am  well  convinced,  precipitately  back  out  of  all  the  state- 
ments  of  their  two  great  authorities  in  regard  to  the  most  manifest 
and  elementary  facts  on  which  the  hypothesis  is  founded :  and  I 
rqoice  to  find  that  Mr  Combe  himself  has  shown  the  example,  by 
now  at  length  allowing,  that  in  young  adults  the  frontal  sinuses  are 
*'  OBMB&AiiLY  present  ;"*  though  this  admission  be  in  the  teeth  of 

*  Mr  Combe  indeed  admiu,  In  his  Systtm,  pablishcd  in  1695,  that  *'  in 
*<  adult  age  the  m\i%  fircqnenUy  occurs  to  a  certain  extent.*' 


f> 
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Spunheim's  most  positive  assuraoce^  that  these  canties  *'  oecmr 
ONLY  tit  old  persons,  and  after  chronic  tn^ant/y."— But  in  so  pltnn 
and  80  important  a  matter,  what  is  this,  but  to  admit  against  the 
Doctor  an  excruciating  dilemma  of  nresumptuous  i^oranoe  or  inu 

Sndent  deceit— <ui  alternative  completeljr  destructive  of  all  confi* 
ence  in  any  fiu^  that  rests  upon  his  testimony  ?  The  history  of 
Phrenology  proves^  indeed,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  insist  that 
black  is  w^ite,^  with  sufficient  pertinadty,  to  gain  to  an  opinion 
converts,  and  intelligent  converts,  on  authority  y  but  human  credu* 
lity  cannot  surely  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  crediting  an  interafe- 
ed  authority,  in  opposition  totheplainest  personal  evidence,  of  sense. 
In  the  belief,  that  no  Phrenologist  woula  maintain  the  credo  quia 
unpossibile,  and  hb  faith  in  Gall,  in  contempt  of  the  most  palpable 
reiuities  of  nature,  when  forced  upon  his  observation,  I  proposed 
a  common  reference,  in  order,  definitively  and  authoritatively,  to  as* 
certain  the  real  state  of  facts  in  relation  to  the  frontal  sinuses ;  but 
as  I  have  uniformly  found  with  Blumenbach,  that  "  what  is  new 
in  Phrenology  is  not  true,"  I  am  prepared,  admitting  even  the  ore- 
Kminary  possibility  of  the  hypothesis,  to  demonstrate  the  falsehood 
of  erjAy  integral  position  it  involves,  which  I  have  been  aMe  to 
bring  to  proof.  Among  other  contradictions,  I  pledge  mYself  to 
woA  to  the  umpires  the  five  following  addidonal  propositions,  all 
lirecdr  the  reverse  of  the  phrenological  doctrine : 

1.  That  the  whole  brain  attains  its  full  complement  of  sise  at 
seven  years  old ;  and  that  the  subsequent  increase  in  the  bulk  of 
the  head  is  exclusively  determined  by  the  greater  development  of 
the  cranial  bones,  muscles,  integuments,  and  hair. 

8.  That  the  proportion  which  the  brain  proper  holds  to  4e 
eerebellum  throughout  after  life  is  attained  at  least  ten  years  pr&i 
vioiis  to  puberty. 

'  (The  preeedinf  facts  are  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  the  most 
accurate  anatomists;  the  two  yoUbiPtng  have  not,  I  believe,  been 
previously  noticed.) 

8.  That  the  cerebellum  in  women  is  greater  tit  proportion  to  the 
sijBe  of  the  whole  cerebral  mass  than  in  men. 

4.  (Nay,  that  phrenological  assertion  should  always  be  shown  to 
be  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  the  trutli),  that  the  fe- 
flsale  oerebeuum  is  absoluteltf  larger  than  the  male. 

5.  That  the  supposed  organ  of  iheosophy  or  veneration  h,  prOm 
portionaUy  even  to  the  lesser  size  of  the  female  head,  much  smaller 
in  women  than  in  men.     I  remain,  &c.  W.  Hamilton. 

P.iS.-— I  observe  the  following  errata  in  No  VI.  of  my  correspon* 
dence  with  Mr  Combe,  which  materially  affect  the  sense:  general 
fine  for  general  law,  and  the  confusion  of  the  5d  and  4th  proposi- 
tkms. 


NoTB.'^-We  have  many  observations  to  ofier  on  thenrcceding 
correspondence,  but  refrain  for  the  present,  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
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wopodtMNiB  are  now  under  examination  before  Dr  Cbrbttion^  pro* 
nMor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  named  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton^  and 
Dr  John  Scott,  namedf  by  Mr  Combe,  and  Mr  James  Svme,  lec- 
turer on  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  chosen  by  these  two  gentlemen,  at 
umpires.  In  our  next  Number  we  shall  return  to  this  subject,  and  take 
an  opportunity  of  exposing  the  hollowness  and  recklessness  of  asser- 
tion whidi  so  strongly  characterize  all  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  letters. 
Some  of  them  are  ludicrously  extravagant,  and  we  question  if  there  is 
one  that  will  produce  any  effect,  except  upon  those  whose  ignorance 
of  the  subject  is  as  great  and  whose  confidence  in  the  unerringness 
of  their  own  prejudices  is  as  unbounded  as  his  own.— Editor. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  EDUCATION,  SUBMITTED  TO  A  COM- 
MITTEE OF   THE   TOWN   COUNCIL  OF >i, 

APPOINTED  TO    COLLECT    INFORMATION    PREPARA- 
TORY TO  THE  ERECTION  OF  A  NEW  ACADEJdT.' 

The  Committee  having  visited  the  Sessional  School  in  Edin- 
buif  h,  superintended  by  John  Wood,  Esq.  presented  to 
the  Council  an  able  and  interesting  report  on  that  seminary. 
Having  read  their  observations,  and  also  repeatedly  viated 
Mr  Wood^s  school,  I  offer  my  humble  testimony  to  the  flic- 
curacy  of  the  report,  and  excellence  of  tlie  plan. 

But  suppose  a  young  man  educated  to  the  full  limit  of 
Mr  Wood'^s  system,  and  sent  into  the  world,  what  ^eill  be 
the  amount  of  his  attainments  ?  He  will  possess  a  very  ooii« 
nderable  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  geography.  These  appear  considerable  acquire- 
ments,  and  I  am  very  far  from  undervaluing  them.  They 
are  the  inHrumentSj  by  the  diligent  use  of  which  much'  use- 


*  These  obeenratums  are  written  by  a  Fhienologiit,  and  our  readen  wiD 
disooTer  pbrenological  principles  to  penrade  them  thronghout,  although  the 
tenne  of  die  idence  were  avoided  to  suit  them  for  the  oonunittee  for  whose  per- 
«8al  thej  were  pieptted»*«*fiDiTOB.  .    . 
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ful  and  practical  knowledge  may  be  attained ;  but  in  them- 
selves they  do  not  constitute  such  knowledge.  A  few  obser. 
vliuons  are  necessary  to  elucidate  this  position. 

Firg^j  In  regard  to  language  in  general,  and  the  *<  learn-' 
<<  ed  languages^  in  particular.  . 

Words  are  mere  arbitrary  signs  for  expressing  feelings 
and  ideas  in  the  mind ;  and  it  is  better  to  have  ten  ideas, 
although  the  words  by  which  we  designate  them  belong  all 
to  one  language,  than  to  have  only  one  idea,  and  ten  words 
in  as  many  different  languages  for  communicating  it;  for 
example,— a  monk  who  has  only  seen  a  horse  passing  by  the 
window  of  his  cell,  may  know  that  this  animal  is  named  in 
Greek,  J^nrof,-— in  Latin,  equus^-^ia  English,  a  hor8e,«*-iD 
French,  cheval, — ^in  Italian,  cavallo,— -in  German,  pferde; 
and  by  some  persons  may  be  supposed  tobe^  in  oonsequehce,' 
MgMy  learned  on  the  subject  of  a  horse.  But  his  stoek  of 
EffAL  knowledge  would  not  be  the  least  increased  by  the 
acquirement  of  these  six  words  to  express  the  name  of  the 
animal.  His  original  kotion  of  a  horse,  whatever  it  was, 
would  continue  unextended  and  unimpaired  by  all  these  ad- 
ditions to  its  names.  The  body  of  a  man  b  neither  stronger, 
taDer,  nor  more  graceful,  because  he  possesses  six  suits  of 
dothes,  than  it  would  be  if  he  had  only  one,  provided  it  fit- 
ted him  exactly ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  mind.  A  youth 
trained  in  a  stable-yard,  whose  attention  had  been  directed 
to  the  various  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  a  good  roadster^ 
hunter,  or  racehorse,  and  who  knew  their  names  only  in  his 
mother-tongue,  would  be  far  superior,  as  a  practical  man,  to 
the  monk ;  he  .would  excel  him  in  selecting,  employing,  and 
managing  a  horse.  He  would  possess  ideas  about  the  ani- 
mal  itseltf,— .would  know  what  points  were  good,  and  what 
bad  about  it, — ^how  it  would  work  in  different  situations,-— 
how  it  would  thrive  on  particular  kinds  of  food, — ^and  how  it 
required  to  be  treated  in  general^  so  as  to  obtain  the  most 
complete  development  of  its  natural  powers.  This  is  jmic- ' 
iical  ibiow&d^^-*acquaintance  with  words  is  ieaming. 
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Man^  however,  b  formed  to  live  in  soiciety ;  bis  faapfnoefls 
is  vastly  increased  by  cooperation  and  interchange  of  ideas 
with  bis  fellows ;  and  language,  oral  and  written,  is  bis  natural 
mediuni  of  communication.  It  is  of  first-rate  utilitjr  to  every 
individual,  therefore,  to  possess  not  only  words  for  all  his 
ideas  and  emotions,  but  such  expertness  in  using  them,  in 
speech  and  writing,  as  may  enable  him,  readily  andsueoesso 
fully,  to  convey  to  other  minds  the  precise  impressiiMis  eot^ 
isting  in  his  own.  Keeping  in  view,  therefore,  that,  in  nature^ 
ideas  take  the  precedence  of  words,  bqth  in  time  and  utility^ 
an  improvement  in  education  adopted  by  Mr  Owen  at  New 
Lanark,  and  followed  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Andrew  Thomson  in 
the  Sessional  School  of  St  George^s,  Edinburgh,  appears  highly 
deserving  of  attention ;  it  consists  of  presenting  before  Abe 
scholars  actual  spedmens,  or  representations  in  wood^  stmeo^ 
or  painting,  t>f  corporeal  objects  mentioned  in  their  iesaowb 
This  exhibition  interests  a  variety  of  their  faoultieB,  fills 
their  minds  with  ideas,  gives  i»eciaoD  to  the  meanmg  of 
the  words,  and  familiarizes  their  intellects  with  the  truth,  that 
words  themselves  are  mere  sounds,  while  only  just  QOVio9S$t 
tions  constitute  knowledge. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  the  value  of  Greek  and  .  Latin, 
as  elements  of  education,  will  be  found  to  be  overHpstimaled 
by  public  opinion.  The  history  of  their  introductioQ  into 
schools  merits  attention. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  the  earliest  nations  in  £u^ 
rope  that  attained  to  civilization,  or,  in  other  wcnrds,  they  weire 
the  first  who  so  far  cultivated  their  mental  faculties  as  to  i^ 
qfxae  numerous  and  precise  ideas  of  government,  laws,  mo* 
rals,  intellectual  philosophy,  and  the  arts.  In  consequeofie 
of  theur  minds  possessing  those  ideas,  their  languages  conlain^ 
ed  terms  to  express  them.  In  the  fourth  and  fiftfi  centuries 
the  Roman  empire  was  overrun  by  ignorant  barbarians  from 
the  north  of  Europe,  whose  mental  powers,  from  not  having 
been  cultivated,  had  not  reached  the  conceptions  now  allud* 
ed  to,  and  whose  languages,  in  consequence,  were  barren  as 
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their  thoughts.  A  long  night  of  darkness  prevuled,  until  at 
length  4nvilization  again  dawned  where  it  had  last  set-*in 
Italy.  The  cities  of  that  country,  situated  under  a  genial 
^Umate,  and  surrounded  by  a  fertile  soil^  had,  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  made  oonsidexable  progress 
in  arts  and  manufactures ;  wealth  flowed  in  upon  them^ 
which  produced  leisure,  and  a  desire  for  refined  enjoyment, 
Jwfaence  a  taste  for  literature  gradually  arose. 
.  The  manuscripts  of  Greece  and  Rome  had  long  slumber* 
ed  in  the  cells  of  mon^tic  institutions,  and  many  of  them 
iiad  been  erased  to  give  place  to  monkish  legends ;  but  now 
they  were  ardently  cBsinterred.  When  recovered  and  un- 
derstood,  they  were  found  to  contain  more  sublime  and-ele« 
gant  poetry,  more  refined,  yet  nervous  eloquence,  morebriU 
liant,  pointed,  and  ing^ious  wit,  with  profounder  and  juster 
views  on  law,  criticism,  and  philosophy,  than  .had  been  known 
or  heard-  of  since*  the  subversion  of  civilization;  and  all 
thes^  treasures,  too,  embodied  in  languages  so  copious,  rich, 
diseriminAtive,  and  refined,  that  Europe,  in  addition  to  this 
acoessiou  of  knowledge,  was  furnished  at  once  with  exquisite 
vehicles  of  thought  without  the  labour  of  invention. 
.  In  these  circumstances,  Greek  and  Latin  naturally  be- 
came objects  of  intense  study  with  all  who  aspired  to  supe. 
rior  intelligence.  There  was  great  good  sense  in  this  dired 
tion  of  their  mental  energies,  because  at  that  time,  and  in 
their  situatiion,  these  languages  really  unlocked  to  them  the 
richest  intellectual  stores  then  existing  in  the  world;  and 
put  them  in  possession  also  of  an  instrument  for  communicat- 
ing their  thoughts  greatly  surpassing,  in  delicacy  and  power, 
whatever  they  could  have  obtained  by  their  own  invention, 
or  found  in  the  literature  of  their  native  countries. 

In  this  paanner,  and  for  these  reasons,  colleges,  schools, 
bursaries,  and  institutions  of  every  imaginable  form  were  in- 
stituted for  teaching  and  cultivating  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  and  they  obtained  the  appellation  of  ^*  humane  li^ 
<*  terature,^  <<  litxb^s  humakioees  ;'^--«eminence  in  them 
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beeame  the  passport  to  fame,  and  a  person  highly  oonyersanl 
with  them  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  <<  a  learned  man.** 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  nations  of  Europe, 
aided  by  the  invention  of  printing,  and,  latterly,  by  stupend« 
ous  discoveries  in  sdence  and  the  arts,  far  outstripp^  tha^ 
Greeks  and  Romans  in  their  most  useful  attiunments.  '  The 
Italians,  French,  and  English  made  ^gantic  strides  in  de. 
▼eloping  their  mental  powers ;  and  their  languages,  by  a  law 
of  the  human  constitution,  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of 
their  emotions  and  ideas.  England  could  long  ago  boast  of 
a  l^acon,  a  Shakspeare,  a  Milton,  and  a  Locke,  and  she  is 
now  able  to  exhibit  an  additional  list  of  names  so  ^lendid 
and  extensive  as  almost  to  defy  repedtion,-*of  men  who  halve 
embodied  in  her  language,  thoughts  and  inventions  so  pro- 
found, admirable,  and  useful,  that  the  philosophy;  the  sc^ 
enoe,  and  the  arts  of  the  ancient  world  dnk  into  compara- 
tive inngnificance  before  them. 

This  change  of  drcumstances  has  clearly  altered  the  rell^ 
tivie  value  and  importance  of  Greek  and  Latih.  Ther^  is 
now  no  hricfwledge  of  the  physical  and  moral  worlds  contiiiiV 
ed  in  these  languages  which  does  not  exist  explidtly  ex;- 
prested  in  English ;  and  thane  is  no  mode  of  feeling  or  of 
thought  subservient  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life  that  may 
not  be  as  fordbly  and  elegantly  clothed  in  our  native  lan;- 
gnage  as  in  them.  Human  institutions  and  practices,  howi 
ever,  often  loqg  survive  the  causes  that  gave  them  birth  ;««- 
and  from  five  to  seven  years  of  the  lives  of  our  youths  are 
atill  dedicated  to  the  study  of  the  learned  languages,  as  if  aU 
their  original  importance  remained.  ' 

1)he  consequences  are  very  baneful :  First j  The  human  f»- 
cnkies  deare  hnowUdge  as  their  natural  food,  and  it  is  only  a^* 
ter  a  considerable  stock  of  ideas  has  been  obtained,  and  many 
emodons  experienced,  that  the  value  of  words,  as  a  means 
of  expresttng  them,  comes  to  be  appreciated.  By  the  com* 
nK>n  practice  of  teaching,  however,  little  knowledge  of  things 
is  communicated,  and  children  are  compdied  to  proceed  at 
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OMe  to  the  study  of  difficult)  copious,  and  dead  kugMgea. 
Thtft  proceeding  being  an  outrage  upon  nature,  tedion,  dis* 
guat,  aad  sufiering  in  consequence  invade  the  jfouthful  annd ; 
m  a  neans  of  conquering  avernon,  severe  discipline  is  resorted 
4o,  which,  being  felt  to  be  unjust^  rouses  the  worst  feelinga^ 
and' debases  the  sentiments,  while  the  intellect  is  irapakitd 
bjr  dealing  habitually  with  sounds  to  which  no  clear  cooeep- 
tions  are  attached. 

Secofidhfj  Under  this  system  children  make  no  Bubumi' 
^tial  progress  in  any  useful  acquirement.  Nine  out  of  iea 
^drawl  away  the  months  and  years  of  th&r  allotted  penance^ 
and  within  a  brief  space  after  its  close  forget  every  syllable 
-which  they  had  learned  with  so  much  labour  and  pain ;  and 
^eveli  tlie  tenth,  who,  from  a  higher  natural  talent  for  lan^ 
goages,  perhaps  distinguished  himself  by  bis  classical  attaia- 
-laents,  does  not,  on  enteiing  the  oounUngJaouse  or  work* 
ahop,  always  find  himself  as  superior  to  his  competitera.'ia 
these  departments  of  business  as  in  scholarship* 

Thirdbfj  The  season  for  obtaining  real  knowledge  being 
dedicated  to  the  study  of  languages,  the  indiiMual  enfeera  on 
life  defident  in  many  acquirements  that  would  be  more  8ii>- 
stantiaHy  usefuK  He  knows  nothing  about  the  struotwe.  of 
Ms  o#n  body,  and  very  little  about  the  causes  which  slipport 
ft  in  health,  or  subject  it  to  disease ;  he  is  very  imperfealijr 
informed  concerning  the  constitution  of  his  own  miBd,  aad 
-tfi^  relatioas  established  between  himself  and  other  beings ; 
lie  is  not  instructed  in  any  science ;  knows  nothing  of  Ihe 
jyrinciples  of  trade ;  is  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
his  country,  which  he  is  called  on  to  obey ;  and,  in  short,  is 
wnt  into  aociety  with  little  other  preparation  than  a  stock  of 
pt«jodices  gathered  from  the  nursery,  and  of  vague  imagina- 
tions about  the  greatness  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  beauties 
of  dassieal  literature,  and  the  vast  superiority  of  learned  pe>. 
dantry  over  practical  sense. 

To  discover  the  evils  that  arise  (torn  this  misdiieolion  of 
^ucatton,  we  require  only  to  advert  to  the  numerous  cases 
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ef  iBcKviduib  who  ruin  their  oonstitotions,  and  die,  4n  jwgidl 
or  middle  i^e,  not  from  the  fury  of  ungovernable  {MU»ons 
which  knowledge  could  not  subdue,  but  from  sheer  ignomnee 
of  the  phyncal  conditions  necessary  to  health ;*-orfto  the 
rained  fortunes  and  broken  hearts  clearly  refarable  to  ignoit 
ance  in  individuals  of  thdr  own  incapacity  for  the  lin^  in 
which  they  have  embarked,  of  the  characters  g€  those  .wi^ 
whom  they  have  connected  themselves,  of  the  natutal^laws 
wfaaoh  govern  production,  or  of  the  civil  laws  which  regulate 
die  transactions  of  men  in  particular  states ;  and  to  ask  bew 
many  of  these  calamities  might  have  been  avoided  by  inatiuc^- 
tion  and  by  proper  discipline  of  the  mind  in  the  fiddsjof  ofe^ 
aervation  and  reflection. 

The  question  naturally  presents  itself.  What  eonslitutea  a 
rational  education  ? 

FirH^  The  English  language,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  4^pe 
essentially  necessary  as  means  of  acquiring  and  coramuoie^t- 
ing  knowledge*  These,  then,  ought  to  be  sedulously  taught, 
and  by  the  most  approved  inetfaods. 

Algebra  and  pure  mathematics  betong  to  the  class,  of  means. 
•The  first  relates  solely  to  numbers  and  their  relatione;  .the 
•latter  to  spaee  and  iu  proportions.  The  most  profoond  skill, 
tfaevifere,  in  theni,  is  compatible  with  entensive  igooniMe 
conoeming  every  object,  topic,  and  relation  that  doiea  net  ef- 
sentially  imply  exact  pvoportHHis  of  number  and  spaee.  , 

AU  languages  also  belong  to  the  class  of  means.  In  pi«h. 
ftrring  one  to  another,  we  ought  to  be  guided  by  thf  princi- 
ple of  utibty ;  that  one  in  which  most  knowledge  is  oontain- 
ed*b  best  For  this  reason,  French,  Italian^  and  German  ap. 
pear  to  me  more  valuable  acquirements  than  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  second  object  of  education  is  the  attainment  of  know- 
ledge itaelfl 

The  first  use  of  knowledge  is  the  preservation  of  heahli. 

This^  although  greatly  overlooked  in  established  systems  irf* 

•edncation,  is  of  paramount  importance.    Life  depends  on  it, 

aad  also  the  power  of  exerdsing  with  ^ect  all  the  mental 
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fiiaetiaiis.  There  are  two  modes  of  instructing  an  individual 
in  the  preservation  of  health,  the  one  informing  him  as  iMU 
ter  of  fiict  concerning  the  conditions  on  which  it  depends, 
and  admonishing  him  by  way  of  precept  to  observe  them,^* 
the  other  by  expounding  to  his  intellect  the  constitution. pf 
Us  bodily  frame,  teaching  him  the  uses  of  its  various. paitf|» 
t)K  abuses  of  them,  the  relations  established  between  bis  goa* 
■titution  and  external  objects,  such  as  food,  air,  water,  heat, 
oold,  &c.,  and  the  consequences  of  observant  or  nq^lect  of 
dMse  relations.  The  former  method  addresses  the .  memory 
chieiy,  the  latter  the  judgment.  The  former  comes  home 
to  the  mind,  enforced  only  by  the  authority  of  the  teacher, 
the  latter  is  felt  to  be  an  exposition  oi  the  system  of  crea- 
tion, and  deejpiy  interests  at  once  the  intellect  and  affeetimis. 
The  former  affords  rules  only  for  particular  cases ;  the  latter 
principles,  which  the  mind  can  apply  in  new  eo^er- 


dodi  instruction  as  is  here  recommended  imfdies  an  tjsgt^ 
A6aa  of  the  principles  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  cbemiatry, 
with  the  piaotice  of  gymnastic  exercises  and  dandng.  These^ 
then,  ought  to  constitute  important  branches  of  education ; 
but,  for  general  purposes,  it  is  not  necessary  to  teach  th^m  in 
minute  detail.  Popular  lectures,  eluddaling  their  leading 
prilM^>les  and  their  application,  would  suffice. 

The  next  use  of  knowledge  is  to  exercise  the  mental  facul- 
ties themselves,  so  as  to  render  them  vigorous  and  vivacious, 
and  to  promote  their  enjoyment 

One  great  evil  attending  the  practice  of  teaching  lft«g«wgy 
aa  the  leading  aim  of  education  is,  that  it  leaves  the .  affeo- 
tkms  untrained,  and  the  observing  and  reflecting  powers  im* 
perfectly  exercised,  so  that,  at  the  close  of  a  long  course  of 
study,  the  mind  is  very  little  fitted  by  the  discipline  it  baa 
undergone  for  feeling  its  way  in  society,  for  observing  accu- 
rately and  judging  rajudly, — habits  of  the  highest  eamtt* 
quenoe  to  a  citizen  of  the  world.  The  remedy  for  this  is.  to 
oonvqr  ideas  of  thmgs  that  exist     These  are  the  natural 
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food  of  the  mibd,  and  stimulates  all  its  powers.  Besides, 
every  object  placed  under  the  control  of  man  is  capable  of 
being  turned  to  his  advantage,  if  he  applies  it  to  its  proper 
uses,  or  of  causing  him  injury,  if,  through  ignorance  or  inat- 
tention, he  neglects  its  properties;  so  that  knowledge  es* 
aentially  promotes  success  in  life,  and  happiness.  Geogra- 
phy, civil  history,  political  economy,  natural  history,  natural 
and  moral  philosophy,  with  religious  instruction,  complete  a 
rational  and  liberal  education.  A  taste  or  genius  for  poetry, 
mudc,  painting,  sculpture,  or  languages,  is  bestowed  by  na- 
ture on  particular  individuals,  and  these  ought  to  be  taught 
to  those  who  derire  them. 

Farther,  as  long  as  the  present  institutions  of  society  exist, 
some  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  indispensable  to  young 
men  who  mean  to  pursue  divinity,  medicine,  or  law,  as  a  pro- 
fession. An  academy  for  public  instruction,  therefore,  ought 
to  contain  classes  serviceable  to  those  who,  either  through 
Batand  liking,  or  from  professional  regulations,  require  to  at- 
tain these  languages. 


The  foregoing  observations  are,  perhaps,  too  general  to  be 
useful ;  but  I  find  it  impossible  to  enter  fully  into  minute 
points  without  writing  a  volume  on  education,  which,  from 
its  length,  would  be  little  suitable  for  the  perusal  of  a  com- 
mittee. Besides,  details  have  been  avoided,  because  it 
would  have  required  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  a  thousand 
minute  local  circumstances  of  which  I  am  ignorant,  to  enable 
me  to  render  my  observations  on  them  applicable  to  the  case 
in  point.  With  a  view,  however,  to  practical  results,  I  may 
observe,  that  as  clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians,  and  men  of 
letters  in  general,  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  look  with 
high  respect  on  Greek  and  Latin,  as  essential  branches  in 
all  systems  of  education^  and  as  public  opinion  may  not  be 
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pjrepared  to  acquiesce  ia  th^^  geoeral  alwiidoniiient,  sonf 
modificattona  may  be  adopted  approadpia^ng  ^  ^  spund^f 
system,  without  venturing  all  the  lengths  recommepded  in  Hb^ 
previous  observations.    For  exainple» 

As  many  classes  for  the  physical  and  moral  sdeii^ea  i|f 
can  conveniently  be  supported  npigbt  b^  instituted,  gliding 
a  preference  to  the  most  usefi^L  This  would  place  i(  in  the 
power  of  those  individuals  who  prefer  ^  real  education,  or  f^ 
knowledge  of  things  and  relations,  to  instruction  in  languagesi 
to  attain  that  olgect 

In  the  next  place,  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  instead 
of  oommendng  at  7  or  8,  might  be  postponed  till  11  o^  12 
years  of  age. 

Sundry  advantages  would  attend  even  these  dight  modifiit^ 
cations;  for  example, 

Is^  If  the  dead  langui^ges  are  uot  prosepvte^  '^^  ^fi^ 
life,  the  time  devoted  to  them  ia  positively  misapplied  \% 
is  a  £act  quite  notorious,  that  nine  ou(  pf  ten  of  Uie  c|||i]4sm 
educated  in  a  oommerdal  town  do  not  foUoijr  fiK^fyuiooB  tofi 
which  Greek  and  Latin  are  indispensable ;  'and  hence  the 
time  and  expense  bestowed  by  at  least  this  proportion  of  pa- 
pils  are  most  unprofitably  expended.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
great  delusion  in  the  public  mind  in  r^ard  to  the  necessity 
of  Greek  even  for  the  medical  profesaon.    Professor  , 

when  exanuned  lately  before  the  Royal  Comraisuon  whidb^ 
virited  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  staled,  that  at  the 
school  and  college  he  had  gained  the  first  prises  for  that  1pm* 
guage,  and  was  naturally  fond  of  it;  but  that  from  the  tiive 
he  had  begun  to  study  medicine,  he  had  found  his  atteotioo 
so  fully  occupied  by  the  substantial  elements  of  science^  that 
he  had  scarcely  opened  a  Greek  book,  while  he  had  been  ob-, 
liged  to  study  French  and  German,  for  the  sake  of  the  me- 
ffical  infwmation  they  contmned. 

idy  Many  pupils  whose  professions  cannot  be  determined* 
at  7  or  8,  and  who,  under  the  present  system,  begin  the  study 
of  the  dead  languages  at  these  ages,  merely  to  prepare  fgs 
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cooti^geBoiMi  would  ayoid  them  altogether  by  being  fixed 
deteraiootely  at  U  or  12  on  a  pursuit  that  did  not  require 
tbem. 

Scl,  Young  minds  in  general  are  paaaionately  fond  of  tibe 
knovledigi^  of  Mng$  and  evenii^  when  properiy  taught,  and 
ngoioe  in  instructxoii  in  them,  while  they  nauseete  the  dul« 
11969  and  inmpidky  of  kaming  mere  words,  which  the  dead 
languages  ai^  to  them.  This  is  proved  beyond  the  posnbi* 
lity  of  questiofi  by  the  examples  of  Mr  Owen^s  school  at  New 
X^uiark,  the  aesaonal  school  of  St  George^  and  the  Circus 
Place  school  in  Edinbui]|^.  Under  the  present  system,  all 
cldldren  who  ultimately  abmdon  the  learned  professions, 
find  themsdves  cheated  as  it  were  out  of  the  intermediate 
years  of  their  lives  4)etween  7  and  11^  and  dKscovw,  when  too 
late,  that  instmctimi  in  words  is  not  knowledge,  and  dial 
ibey  have  endured  auffaring  in  pursuing  a  phantom,  while 
tbfiy  might  have  e^yoyed  pleasure  in  attaining  a  substanet. 

4iih^  It  ia  enoneoua  to  say  that  Greek  and  Latin  enaUe 
a  boy  to  noderaland  his  own  lai^;uagc  better.  This  must  be 
the  case  only  wbare  no  pans  are  bestowed  by  teadieia  in 
conveying  f^y  the  meaning  and  value  of  Ei^fish  espras- 
sioBS.  All  words  are  matt  arintnry  sounds^  and  ia  itself  a 
Bffmd  lAvented  by :an  Kngjiflhtnan  is  a&oapaUb  of  bemg  ion 
deaed»  by.  proper  defimtbn,  tlie  sign  of  any  idea  ot  einolsoB^ 
aaone  first  anggssted by  a.  Greek  or  Roman.  The  gnmd 
nequisitea.  to  the  right  use  of  apeecfa  are  two^— ^ear  concept 
tion  of  the  notions  to  be  announced,  and  aocmrate  defimdoos 
of.the  words  eaq>loyed  to  designate  them*  T\mfrH  will  be 
best  attained  by  stodyii^  iking$  and  their  rdal/ioni,  and  the 
ueondj  by  a  earefiil  exposition  of  our  mother  tongue  by  a 
pemm  who  knows  scientificftHy  both  tke  things  signified  and 
the  genitta  of  the  langui^. 

Various  obvious  reasons  exist  why  solittfeof  E^;iisb'is 
mderslood  by  those  who  learn  it  akme  at  school.  Owii^  to 
defidmcy  in  their  own  educatbn,  teachers  themselfes,  in 
general,  do  not  poisess  distinct  knowledge  of  the  things  rig- 
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nified  by  the  sounds  which  they  communicate ;  and  from  not 
understanding  ideas,  they  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  define 
words  accurately*  Hence  they  cannot,  and  do  not,  bring 
together  before  the  minds  of  the  pupils  a  clear  notion  of  the 
things  signified  and  of  the  sign,  without  the  combinatiMi  of 
which  the  right  use  of  speech  is  impracticable.  Farther, 
schoolmasters,  in  general,  communicate  only  the  sounds  of 
words,  and  the  abstract  rules  of  grammar,— but  this  is  not 
teaching  a  language ;  the  latter  implies  unfolding  the  struc- 
ture, idiom,  and  power  of  the  tongue,— -a  task  which  requires 
profound  reflecUon  and  extensive  information. 

A  professor  of  English,  therefore,  would  be  more  useful 
to  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  pupils  of  the  •—.«-.  Academy 
than  professors  of  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  it  is  only  after 
English  has  been  taught  in  this,  or  in  such  other  way  as  may 
be  best  adapted  to  the  human  understanding,  and  without 
success,  that  the  conclunon  ought  to  be  drawn,  that  it  cannot 
be  understood  sufficiently  for  all  useful  and  ornamental  pur- 
poses without  a  previous  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

It  has  often  been  observed,  that  the  Greeks  themselves 
studied  no  language  except  their  own,  and  yet  attained  to 
exquirite  delicacy  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  it ;  and  why 
may  not  the  English  do  as  mudi?  The  otgeotion,  that 
Greek  is  a  primitive  and  EngUsh  a  derivative  tongue,  is  met 
by  the  answer,  that  every  word  is  merely  a  sound  designative 
of  an  idea  or  emotion,  and  that  it  makes  no  diierence  cm 
the  possibility  of  comprehending  the  thing  signified,  whether 
the  sound  was  invented  by  the  English  themselves,  or  bor« 
rowed  by  them  from  the  Greeks  or  Romans. 

5^,  From  the  higher  development  of  the  intellectual  fa- 
culties at  11  or  12,  as  much  progress  would  be  made  in  Greek 
and  Latin  in  two  or  three  years  at  that  age,  as  in  five  or  six 
commencing  at  the  age  of  seven ;  so  that,  even  with  these  lan- 
guages in  view,  no  time  would  be  lost  by  the  proposed 
change. 

6ihj   The  intermediate  years  between  7  and  11  or  IS 
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might  be  employed  in  studying  geography,  drawing,  natural 
history,  biography,  the  history  of  foreign  countries,  with  Aeir 
productbns  natural  and  artificial, — ^their  trade,  monies,  mode  ci 
transacting  bunness,  &c. ;  and  even  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  elements  of  physical  science  contained  in  Mr  Brougham'^s 
<*  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge^  might  be  made  intelligible 
in  the  later  years  of  the  above  period.  This  kind  of  instruc 
tion  would  forcibly  exerdse  and  exdte  the  observing  and  re- 
flecting faculties  of  children,  and  train  their  minds,  just  as  ^ 
gymnastic  evolutions  do  their  bodies,  for  higher  exertions 
of  activity  and  energy  in  after  life. 

The  minds  of  women  are  similar  to  those  of  men,  but  mo- 
dified in  power,  and  also  in  the  degree  in  which  particular 
fiunilties  are  possessed.  Women  are  subjected  to  the  same 
influences  from  external  objects  and  beings  as  men.  No 
reason,  therefore^  exists  why  they  should  not  enjoy  similar  ad- 
vantages of  education,  adapting  the  subjects  taught  to  their 
particular  wants.  In  founding  an  academy,  then,  as  many 
classes  as  posnble  should  be  arranged,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
attendance  of  female  pujnls. 

The  committee  to  whom  these  observations  are  addressed 
•fe  respectfully  renmided,  that  the  arrangements  they  may 
now  recommend,  if  adopted,  will,  in  all  probability,  endure 
fer  ages,  and  affect  the  mental  character  of  the  population  of 
««— — ^  for  at  least  a  century  to  come.  A  great  revolution 
in  education  is  already  obviously  begun,  and  in  all  probabi- 
lity will  proceed  rapidly ;  it  would  be  a  great  advantage, 
therefore,  to  the  public  of  ,  were  the  committee  rather 

to  move  a  few  years  in  advance  of  the  new  order  of  things, 
if  this  could  be  done  on  grounds  reasonably  clear  and  safe, 
than,  through  unwarrantable  diffidence,  or  groundless  dread 
of  innovation,  to  consecrate  anew  errors  that  are  about  to  be 
abandoned  by  reflecting  men  in  all  other  parts  of  the  united 
kingdom.  The  mechanics,  by  aid  of  the  exact  sciences  and 
libraries  of  useful  knowledge,  will,  in  half  a  century,  greatly 
surpass,  in  vigour  of  intellect  and  practical  judgment,  the 
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higber  and  middle  dasses  of  society,  if  the  lattor  pareeiiere 
ki  squandering  the  years  of  youthftd  vigour  in  sBment  Ktenu 
tuie 
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ARTICLE  V. 

SKULLS  FBOM  MOZAMBIQUE  AND  SANDWICH  ISLANDS^ 
FBESENTED  TO  THE  MUSEXTM  OF  THE  PHBENOLOGI- 
CAL  80CIET7,  AND  INTKBESTINa  CASE  OF  A  TOUNd 
WOMAN  OF  MADAGASCAB,  FUENISHED  B7  DB  SIB. 
BALD,  OF  THE  liLE  OF  FBANCE. 

It  b  truly  gratifyii^  to  find  friends  to  our  sdencei  and  aeal^ 
ous  friends  too,  declaring  themselves  in  the  most  unexpected 
quarters^  both  within  our  own  four  seas  and  in  distant  re* 
gions  of  the  world.  While  journalists  and  others  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Britain  are  offering  their  sealoua  servioes  fisr 
the  pnHnotion  of  our  sdence^  our  welUwishera  abroad  havo 
a  still  more  substantial  method  of  making  themselves  known 
to  us ;  and  so  numerous  of  late  have  been  the  arrivab  of 
national  skulls  to  the  Museum  of  the  Phrenokq^Gal  Socie^ 
that  there  are  but  few  races^  we  had  almost  said  varieties^  of 
the  human  species,  of  which  one  or  more  spedmens  axe  not 
now  in  that  extenave  and  most  instructive  collectioD. 

The  Society  have  just  learned,  by  means  of  a  ffh  of  the 
kind  alluded  to,  that  there  is  a  knot  of  zealous  Phreno- 
logists in  the  island  of  Mauritius,  who  receive  ont  the 
Phrenological  publications,  includipg  our  Journal,  and  ii^ 
tend  for  the  Society  some  farther  kindness  in  the  way  of 
donations  of  skuUs,  with  descriptions  of  the  corresponding  chi^ 
racters.  It  is  in  this,  that,  when  abroad,  the  phrenological 
has  an  unspeakable  advantage  over  the  unphrenological  pur-* 
veyor.  While  the  latter,  however  obliging,  can  only  fmv 
msfa  a  very  general  sketch  of  the  dbaracter  of  a  partioular 
race,  the  former,  Rowing  what  to  observe  in  the  nativ^a 
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auuiiAfitatmns,  aeconipatties  his  donation  with  a  minutely- 
finished  {xMtrait  «if  his  chal*acter. 

Dr  Sibbald^  who  holds  an  itbpbrttifit  medical  situation  in 
the  Iste  of  Fhtnee,  latdy  presented  to  the  Phrenological  80- 
^fety  two  sktdh  ttkxa  th^  obftfet  of  Zi^tigtiebar,  on  the  Mozam- 
Uque  dumhfeL  H^  Very  pix>^ly  accompanied  the  d<mation 
iHth  ihe  folliiwfalg  caveat :— <<  The  Mozambique  skulls  may 

^  ha  of  a  fltf  superior  ^asts  id  the  natires  of  that  part  of  Ae  worMj 
^«from  the  mixture  of  mees  on  that  coaitj  ra.  Jurabi  Portiufuese, 
^'  and  Caffire;  at  lesBt  the  developments  seem  far  above  the  charac- 
^  terisdc  traiti  bf  that  race/'^Tlie  ohervation  is  as  true  as  the 

cautioh  is  judicious,    ^he  Mozambique  natives  are  Afncan 
Aegro^«>— a  iuce  whose  head  presents  a  Well-known  type  to 
ihd  observer  of  xiatural  development,  and  to  which  neither 
of  the  tieads  in  question  bears  any  resemblance.     They  are 
tboth  very  superior  to  the  common  negro,  and,  indeed,  present 
so  much  of  the  European  character,  that  one  of  them,  at  least, 
is  a  little  above  the  average  dze  of  the  British  or  German  head. 
With  integuments,  it  must  have  measured  d  by  6,  with  a 
oonmderably  larger  fibre  in  the  directions  of  the  intellect  and 
sentiments  than  in  the  animal ;  the  animal,  nevertheless,  is 
oonsiderabley  but  is  balanced  by  a  fine  coronal  surface,  and 
good  inflecting  forehead ;  a  helEuI,  in  short,  utterly  thrown 
away  in  the  Mozambique.     T^he  other,  from  its  length  and 
narrowness,  aiid  large  love  of  offspring,  is  evidently  the 
skull  cf  a  female.     It,  too,  is  very  far  superior  to  the 
ordinary  iiegro  type  in  both  intellect  and  sentiment.     It 
even  presents  conmdelrable  Ideality^  and  a  large  Benevolence, 
with  moderate  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  which 
combination  would  be  manifested  in  gentleness  and  kindness. 
Ila  Conscientiousness,  too,  is  much  above  the  negro  allotment 
tl  thai  important  moral  provision.    Of  course  we  decide  no- 
thing on  these  specimens  till  we  see  some  well-authenticated 
luitive  skulls,  for  which,  and  an  accurate  account  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Mozambique  race,  we  look  confidenUy  to  Dr 
whd  will,  we  doubt 'hot,  satisfy  the  curiosity  hte  has  , 
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The  Sandwieh  island  skull  is  valoaUe,  in  so  fiv  as  it  pfe^ 
sents  the  precise  type  of  those  of  Mr  Malden^s  donation. 

But  Dr  Sibbald,  when  lately  in  Edinburgh,  had  a 
much  more  interesting,  because  Uve  qpedmen,  irith  him, 
namely,  a  Madagascar  young  woman  as  child^s-maid  in  his 
family,  whom  he  politely  permitted  us  to  see.  She  is  about 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  with  a  complexion  not  black  but 
dark,  like  that  of  the  Malays,  and  Lascars,  and  other 
dists  of  the  Hindoos,— lank  black  hiur,  flat  and  broad  nos^ 
but  not  thick  lips,  so  as  in  no  respect  presenting  the  Afncan 
negro  character*  She  had  a  kind  and  obliging  smile,  indi- 
cating Benevolence^  and  a  certain  trust-worthy  expression, 
which  a  phrenological  physiognomist  knows  to  be  the  na- 
tural  language  of  Consd^itiousness.  We  were  surprised 
with  the  large  size  of  the  head  in  general  for  either  an  Asiatic 
or  African  woman,*  and  still  more  with  the  great  en« 
dowment  of  the  moral  and  intellectual,*— 4iay,  eren  the 
reflecting  organs.  Without  asking  a  question,  we  took 
down  the  measurement  and  development,  which  are  as 
follows  :«— 

MBASVBBMXNT. 


Spine  to  19 7} 

9  to  19 7i 

a  to  30 7t 

Ear  to  19 4l 

Ear  toSpioe « 4| 

Ear  to  10 ...SI 

Ear  to  18 6| 

Ear  to  U 


Ear  to  IS 

6  to   6 

7  to   7 

8  to    8 

9  to   9 

15  to  18. 6| 

16  to  16 6| 

98  to  98 SI 


.51 

.61 

.5 

•I 
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AmatiTeiiesB,.... ••..•••••18 

FliUopiogeiiitivenett, • 16 

ConeentratiyeneM,....., -17 

Adhesiveness, 18 

Combativeness,.. ..•• 18 

Destructiyenesa...... .•.••>17 

Gonatructiveness, 16 


Aoquisitivenesa, < 

Secretiyeneaf,  .•••••••.• 

Selfi^ateem, 

Loye  of  Approbation, 

GantiouBneaay..*.. 

Beneyolenoe, 

Vcnetationi  ••.••.•••••• 


>M. 


6 
6 


*  The  bead  ooniiderably  exceeds  la  liss  the  avenge  of  dke  European  ft* 
male  head. 
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Hlipt»«M»..o.»»....«.* .^6 

CQDscientumsxieSBy  • .^IB 

Finnneis,. AS 

#iiatfi4iiMi9,*M*.«»«v»t>*>f   \  121 

F«in,,«». • •—••••••••19 

Size,...  •••••••• ••••wis 

^ro^ty  •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••18 

C(0]otuiqgy.^...,^^.^.^^^,^..,^......12 

Loicailty, 15 


...M 17 

Time,.  ••.•••••••••• ••••••^••^10 

Number,..,.. •..•••••IS 

Tune,  ••••.•• ••••••.•.•..  .8 

Language,.. , 19 

Comparison, 18 

CannHty^.t^., • ••••-16 

Wit, • ,«....10 

/    Imitation, ,•..•••••18 

WoQder,.««.««^«^^^«^^*«^»«^«t^^^^^t«18 


HaTing  finuibed  noting  the  development}  Dr  Sibbald  him- 
ftlf  proposed  to  write  down  the  leading  partieulan  of  the 
character  before  we  should  say  a  word  of  what  we  inferred. 

He  did  so^  and,  before  i^owii^  it,  asked  us  what  we 
thought  ?  Any  Phrenologist^  who  looks  at  this  favourable 
development^  will  at  onoe  anticipate  that  we  expressed  great 
surprise  to  find  it  in  any  head  except  the  European ;  and 
that  he  must  have  experienced  m  his  child Vmaid  strong  at- 
tachmenty  and  great  req)eety  without  avarice;  quite  love 
enough  for  her  young  charge,  without  passionate  fondness ; 
A  d^nad  to  (rffendy  and  8  love  of  praise ;  great  kindness,  and 
readiness  to  oblige;  a  degree  of  honesty  and  trust-worthi. 
ness  which  probably  he  never  met  with  in  any  other  person 
ofookmr;  not  great  quickness  in  learnings  but  oonaderahle 
sagacity  and  intelligence  ;  a  marked  gravity,  when  the  ludi- 
crous would  move  ipost Europeans;*  timidity;  a  frequent 
despondency,  but  a  capability  of  being  roused  to  great  anger 
and  resentment,  with  cries  and  tears  which  terminate  in 
oonriderably  hurt  pride  and  obstinaqr ;  great  memory  for 
persons,  and  might  be  taught  to  draw ;  some  neatness  of 
hand,  but  neither  Time  nor  Tune. 

In  so  fiir  as  we  remember,  Dr  Sibbald,  with  his  lady,  who 
was  pcesent,  admitted  the  general  correctness  of  this  merely 
verbal  off-hand  sketch,  and  then  gave  us  the  foUowiqg  writ> 
ten  remarks  :•«> 


*  A  weO-known  ftttus  of  tbs  Atislics,  who  cUnk  the  bv^iliig  ol  Eonpe. 
ana  abaolttte  intauty. 
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'*  9iM»,  a  nigron  ^wn  the  oe&tral  part  ti  -Miidagaiear,  ti  ttboat 
^  twmtyAfbiir  jean  of  Bgt  (the  Ovah  diitricty  tli6  capital  of  whidi 
^  1b  nauumriwi)  is  pOttOBed  of  most  of  th'6  peculiar  characteristici 
^  of  h&fiteiB  of  tb&t  JMfft  6f  the  world,  with  the  etdmition  of  isi  greater 
"  dmree^of  honesty,  len  of  taste  for  finery^  and  €r  tarte  ibr  mnnc^ 
"  which  in  her  seeing  altogether  wanting^  wbilst.it  is  lathsrapeoB* 
<*  Kar  characteristic  in  the  race." 

Dr  Bibbidd  added,  as  nie  yoMlDg  womaii's  UBtoiy,  Ihut 
when  she  was  a  dbild,  her  whole  nation  was  sulidiied  by 
another  tribes  and  carried  down  to  the  coast  for  sale  as 
i^Ves;  and  that  it  w^  her  lot  to  be  brought  to  the  tsle  of 
IftBSid^,  wher^  she  acquire  th^  If^reiich  lahguage,-^he  only 
ttit^^  iXi  which  she  answered  oii^  questions ;— and  her  good 
tbrttntfe  to  CoiXtej  iStaldlj,  into  the  htods  6t  the  kmd  and  cbn- 
tiile^tfe  ttastef  and  linistreds  she  now  derves,  a£ld  to  whoM 
lii^  IS  an  att^hied,  tiktirful,  and  tmsty  Mbs^-i&iaid. 

tH  ^batd  him^lf  saw  th^  neeestftjr,  iHthout  bUt  migg^KU 
Uig  it  t6  him,  cf  t>it>curtng  tbl  good  ihatiy  Madaga^tisr  ikuttft 
ti  ikndotibttid  nativity  aiid  locality,  befoire  coming  tb  the  con- 
tltt^dfi  16  Whteh  this  ^gh  and  most  favourable  ^^eeimiM 
W6uld  |K>hlt,  tiifc.  ^t  the  nadves  of  that  island  a!r6  aMe6 
so  >rery  ftuperiolr  to  all  thd  sable  population  ct  tha  tropics  iM 
whidi  we  hava  yet  the  Meana  of  jud^ng.  Wa  hold  Dr  Sib- 
bald  pledged,  and  willingly  pledged,  to  obmplete  fbf  us  tha 
Ait^nolbgy  of  Mozambiqua  and  Madagascar,  With  phi- 
tosophical  aacuracy,  and  to  send  Many  an  Unequivocal  ptoof 
fbr  the  musaum ;  and  fhrther,-^for  We  af<s  intetiable,-4d  d6 
fbr  ua  all  ha  can  in  oblledting  ttatiotial  skulls  in  evary  quartet 
of  the  globe  where  he  may  det  his  fbot,  w  where  he  has  tha 
means  of  oorreispbAdittg  with  an  intelligeUt  ^edd. 

As  we  expect  to  hear  £rom  many  such  benefketora  in  d!^- 
tMxnt  regions,  it  occurs  to  ua  that  a  few  shnpla  In^trucdons 
aa  to  how  they  can  xnoat  beneficially  direct  thdx"  exerdaris  ih 
the  caiose  may  not  be  here  out  of  idace,^-4nuch  afifcer  the 
fiuihion  of  some  chants* '  ''-dons,  who  furnish  an  ex- 
'  **  '^  and  strictly  le^  ^  will  or  bequest  in  thdr 

ranry  to  guidi  nee  of  all  who  mi^  ba  in 

\    Be  it  kno«  to  whose  knowledge  these 


ptmeaU  mkj  oone,  ihaX  when  they^eiiiier  bj  lUemMlTM^  or 
tbdr  correspondents,  set  about  obtantiBg  die  dkulh  of  the 
natires  of  any  r^on  or  phee,  for  the  Mueeom  of  th^ 
Phxendogical  Society  their  ffoeosi  Aoold  be,  ae  neuly  ai 
posnble,  the  following:—!.  Inquire,  very  indirectly  and 
cautiously,  how  the  natives  diqpose  of  thdr  dead ;  and  espo- 
dally  whether  they  preserve  the  bones,  and  store  them  up  aa 
in  the  Sandwich  islands.    If  the  skuUa  are  preserved,  and, 
still  more,  if  they  are  etored,  any  number  may,  it  is  thought, 
with  a  little  address,  be  quietly  procured  without  ^ving  of* 
fencCb    9»  If  thty  inter  thehr  d«id,  look  for  cemeteries^  and, 
above  all,  for  fields  of  battle ;  luid  whenever  a.native  resurm 
reation^^nan  briqgs  a  skull,  take  it  from  him,  and,  if  practie*^ 
able,  go  with  him  to  the  spot  where  be  found  it,  of  which 
take  a  note*  &  Before  laying  aode,  or  sending  off  the  skul^ 
mark  neatly  with  pen  and  inJc  on  the  top  of  it^  turning  the 
fiEU9etoward8you—*the  race— the  variety  of  the  race-— the  place 
where  founds  if  ia  a  cemetery  or  collection  of  unmixed  native 
renuuns^  or  of  aativea  witii  MaqgerSy  and  whom,  interauxed 
If  there  are  a  variety  of  skuUs,  put  a  legible  number^  or 
Boman  letter,  on  the  fiudiead,  for  refawoe  in  axgr  AComnp^ 
nyaag  wxittqi  sketch.     4.  Writ^  down^  aa  minutelj  and 
coiBprehensively  as  posnble^  all  you  know,  can  learn,  and 
observe^  of  the  character  of  the  race  or  variety,    no  to  love 
of  sex-— care  of  children*-4ove  of  kindred  and  country««» 
courage;,  with  or  without  cruelty— temperanoe^  or  gluttony 
and  drunkennesa— woriunanship— love  of  property— ^ui^ 
uing  or  openness*— pride  or  bumilityi  and   nhniiulminrss 
or  vanity— timidity— kindness  or  indifference  to  othcae— 
superstition— cheerfulnegfl    poetry  and   finery— jione8^<iiy- 
firmness  and  obstinacy  ;-«-with  intellectual  characterj  aa  coi^ 
sisting  in  quickness  to  leam^-^o  copy  and  imitste   'to  dxiifr 
—to  ring  and  dance«-to  wonder— to  laugh,  and  to  reflect^or 
manifest  sagacity  and  intelligence*    It  will  subserve  a  usef^ 
purpose,  too,  although  the  skull  will  not  indicate  it,  to  add 
some  observationa  on  the  degree  in  which  the  rsoe  manifest  the 
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five  eKlemal  seneeB  of  seeing,  heanng,  toudiing,  tastingy  and 
anelling.  Of  the  safest  and  speediest  channel  for  sending 
home  such  valuable  oontributionsy  the  donors  will,  of  course, 
be  much  better  judges  than  ourselves. 


ARTICLE  VI.  , 

IX)NATION  OF  SIX  ANCIENT  FEBUYIAN  SKULLS  BY  ME 

WATSON  OF  GLASGOW. 

Wx  had  scarcely  sent  the  preceding  article  to  press,  when 
a  package  arrived  from  Glasgow,  accompanied  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Mr  Leadbetter,  Secretary  to  the  Phreno- 
logical Society  of  Glasgow,  to  Mr  George  Combe:— 

Gkugom,  Vtih  Mardkj  1827. 

DsAE  SiA,— Our  friend,  Mr  Watson,  ever  anxious  to 
promote  the  interests  of  Phrenology,  had,  some  time  ago,  re- 
quested one  of  his  mercantile  correspondents  in  Lima  to  send 
him  a  few  skulls  of  the  aborigines  of  that  country ;  accord, 
ingly  a  package  arrived  containing  14,  accompaided  with  a 
letter,  stating,  <<  I  send  you  a  doaen  from  one  of  the  Hua- 
**  cus  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  trust  that  they  will  ena« 
*<  ble  you  and  your  phrenological  friends  to  ascertun  what 
^<  was  the  general  temperament  of  the  sons  of  the  Incas.^ 

Dr  M^Kenzie  and  J  have  measured  the  whole  of  them, 
and,  at  the  request  of  Mr  Watson,  I  send  you  a  half- 
doaen.  No  1  and  6,  which  you  will  please  present  to  the 
Phrenolo^cal  Society  I'^I  also  give  you  the  measurement, 
not  mily  of  these  rix,  but  of  the  other  right,  and  if  you 
find  that  we  are  correct  with  the  former,  the  annexed 
taUe  will  give  additional  wright  to  whatever  evidence  these 
skulls  may  afford  of  the  truth  of  Phrenology.  It  requires 
merely  a  glance  of  the  eye  to  be  satisfied  that  diey  are  of  one 
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nee  or  nation  ;— the  peculiarity  of  th«r  shape  is  striking,  and 
an  extreme  flatness  of  the  back  part  pervades  the  whole. 
^ns  circumstance  is  Doticed  as  being  very  marked  ia  the  skoU 
of  the  Chiloan  chief,  the  measurement  and  development  at 
which  has  been  ^ven  in  an  arude  in  the  eleventh  Number  of 
the  Fhrentdogica]  Jfnimal ;  but  unless  that  skull  be  regarded 
as  below  the  average  of  the  Chiloan  race,  the  native  Peru- 
vians must  be  conudered  as  superior  to  them  in  energy  of 
•character,  as  the  measurements  of  those  1 4  evidently  indicate 
a  greater  mass  of  brain.  I  hope  the  writer  of  the  article  al- 
luded to  will  fumish  the  Journal  with  his  observations  on 
these  skulls.  There  is  yet  much  to  explore  in  this  branch  of 
phrenological  inquiry ;  it  is  full  of  interest,  as  its  object  ia 
to  trace  the  causes  of  national  character,  which,  though  built 
upon  a  structure  of  various  parts,  baa  its  mun  foundatioit 
in  the  primary  varieUei  of  the  covbral  toMW. 


Our  Sodety  here  has  been  in  a  dormant  state  for  these  two 
winters ;  the  winter  avocatbns  of  our  medical  members  inter- 
fere with  thdr  attendancCj  and  the  other  members,  amid  much 
mercantile  distress,  have  had  th^  attention  diverted  fion  a 
subject  whid],  though  treating  a  good  deal  of  matter,  must, 
Dotwithstanding,  be  considered  c^  a  very  intellectual  nature 
and,  perhaps,  partaking  too  much  of  thb  character  for  oar 
money.making,  and  of  late  money-losing  citizens.    The  seed. 


48i  A)rQi«HT  9B»u?iA»  9nun* 

li^iKeTer»  b  sown*  bm  ^e  $oi|  not  b^g  Tery  gom^  I  dn 
QPK  ei;p6ot  tb^t,  ita  growth  irUl  e^^  nianifesl  the  di^ti|ltf iim 
miHrks  of  i»pMiity  ^r  ¥igour.«-*-I  am,  cMgr  ^r^  your^s  t|^y» 


This  welcome  aocesaon  could  Dot  have  come  more  season- 
ably ;  for  it  ^ves  us  the  opportunity  of  correcting  a  mistake 
roto  which  we  were  led  in  regard  to  a  Peruvian  skull,  alr^uly 
hi  the  museum  of  the  Phrenological  Society,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  fixes  the  Peruvian  type  ds  distinct  trom  the 

other  races  of  South  America.     In  an  article  on  the  Sand- 

• 

wlch  islanders  and  South  Americans,  in  vol.  iii.  page  430— 81, 
we  described  a  skull  which  we  then  believed  to  be,  and  called 
that  of  a  Chiloan  chief ^  and  stated,  that  the  development 
was  in  all  respects  that  of  a  race  which  would  yield,  however 
numerous,  to  a  handfbl  of  Europeans,  without  attempting 
T^stance.  We  also  noticed,  that  there  is  considerable  in- 
tellect and  moral  sentiment  indicated  by  the  development ; 
ifith  which  part  of  the  organization  we  had  no  means  of 
oomparing  tbe  character  of  the  Chilotes.  After  we  had  pub- 
lijshec]^  under  ^iLstake,  that  tb^e  head  was  Chiloan,  we  were 
set  right  by  Mr  M^ckp,  the  donor  himself,  who  informed 
ip,  that  what,  by  mistaking  his  c  for  an  e^  we  had  read 
Chiloa,  wa9  Chilean  near  Lima  in  Peru ;  at  which  last  place 
the  skttH  was  found,  being  that  of  a  native  Peruvian.  This 
ii;iformation  was  to  us  a  great  increase  of  its  value,  in  as  far 
aa  the  enpire  of  Peru  was  more  interesting  than  the  island; 
<rf  Chiloa,  or  more  properly  Chiloe ;  and  still  a  greater  that, 
lihe  skutt  having  been  found  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  skulls 
ift  Peru,  a  mode  of  sepuhure  there  pecuHar  to  the  Incas,  i^ 
IB  axeeedingly  probable  that  it  i«  actually  the  head  of  one  of 

•  •  • 

Ihal  dynasty  of  royal  priests  of  the  sun. 

We  have  saki  that  the  small  head,  defec^ve  Firmness,  and 
very  large  Cautiousness,  Veneration,  and  Wonder,  would 
lead  the  race  lo  unwarlike  submission,  espedally  to  a  strange 


epiepgr  ^b  flre-ann^.  We.  abooU  have  been.  9»dfy  Ihrovn 
qatf  ify  vOmk  foKced  to  allot  Ibis  spednm  a  cbffeteat  Qrigin^ 
we  diottld  find  it  at  ^manee  with  the  history  of  tbe  xice  to 
nehioh  it  ia  proyed  to  belong.  Had  that  race,  iastead  of  a 
timid  submisnoa  ta  a  small  band  of  SDaniaids^  made!  hrid_ 
fike  tbe  AfaucaiuaiM^^  described  in  tbe  same,  p^ier,  agaijssl 
the  Spanish  vetenms^  mounted  a  formidable  cavalry  40 
yeaia  after  they  had  s^en  a  horsey  and  defeated  armieaof 
their  enemies,  in  fkxjueA  battles  But  there  could  beno  such 
d&oger  ia  ourcred^.  We  had  the  skuUiaour  bandify  and  iff 
it  was  the  type  of  the  saoe^  the.  history  of  diat  race  nmst  cor- 
le^nd.  Unwarlike  snbraisaon  in  Peru  differs  not  from  ud» 
wariike  suhmismon  in  Cbiloe.  Turmng  then  with  confidenoe 
to  the  Peruviaa  hbtory,  we  find  that  tbe  submission  pf 
70,000  Chih»tes,-««-prpbahly  unarmed  and  unprepaied,»»to 
nxty  Spammrds,  was  vietory  compared  to  that  of  the  Peru- 
vitn  empire,  liOOO  by  500  miles  in  extent,  with  a  hrge  army 
actually  in  the  field,  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  Spaniards 
under  Pizarro.  So  much  for  the  unwarlike  character  of  the 
Peruvians.  But  we  have  said,  that  we  noticed  in  the  skull 
we  bad  a  good  intellectual  and  moral  development,  of  the 
manifestation  of  which  in  Chiloe  we  could  give  no  account ; 
but  we  are  quite  at  home  with  such  a  development  in  Peru. 
While  it  would  not  t^  the  diiecdon  of  war^  it  wou^  culti- 
vate the  arts  of  peace,  apd^  es|bab^6h  a  regular  government, 
remarkable  for  its  mild  character.  Such  was  the  emjare 
founded  by  Mango  C^^iac,  Uia  first  of  the  Ineaa. 

If  Mr  Malden^s  correction  of  our  mistake  had  nq^  b^nk 
perfectly  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  that  we  had  got  a  Peruvian, 
skull,  Mr  Watson^s  donation  would  have  set  the  matter  at. 
rest.  The  moment  the  4^  skulls  were  uxipacked,  their  per- 
fect fellowship  with  our  supposed  Inca,  and  th^  dissimilarity^ 
to  all  other  skulls  of  all  other  races  in  our  possession  were^ 
obvious  to  the  most  careless  observer.  As  remarked  in  the 
letter  which  accompanied  them,  they  all  measure  more  than 
their  forerunner.    This  circumstance  struck  us  beibre  we 
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ftad  the  letter.  The  whole  nx  are  larger,  and  the  dg|il  le^ 
tained  by  the  Glasgow  Phrenolof^cal  Society  appear,  by  the 
measiicemeiit  aent  of  them,  alio  to  exceed  the  stsse  of  the  eupii^ 
posed  iDca.  Fifteen  skulls  from  one  quarter  and  of  one  lace, 
not  only  agreeing  in  the  general  type,  -  but  veiy  little  di£Bnr- 
ing  in  the  details,  afford  proof  enough  at  once  of  what  the 
subjects  of  the  Incas  were,  and  of  that  uniformity  of  nature 
whidi,  by  the  laws  of  propagation,  stamps  an  impress^of 
brotherhood  upon  each  particular  race,  and  gives  a  corre- 
spondiog  resemblance  in  character  among  all  the  inchviduab 
distinguished  from  the  diaracter  of  all  other  races,  and  there, 
fcdre  essentiaily  national.  If  the  friends  of  Phrenology  abroad 
shall  often  bestow  so  liberally  as  Mr  Watson^s  Lima  cone- 
spondent,—- every  skull  being  of  tenfold  value  from  forming 
one  of  a  number,— national  Phrenology  will  soon  be  rich  in 
its  stores,  and  powerful  in  the  uds  which  tiiese  stores  afford 
of  one  of  the;  most  interesting  and  instructive  branches  of  the 
science. 


ARTICLE  VIL 

mFL](7£NC£  OF  EDUCATION  ON  TH£  DIRECTION  OF 

THE  SENTIMENTS. 

To  the  SdUor  of  the  Phrenokgioal  JaumaL 

Siu^^^l  was  requested  to  examine  a  head  a  few  days  ago,  an 
account  of  which  may  interest  your  readers ;  and  particularly 
as  showing  how  completely  blind  both  the  sentiments  and 
propensities  are  in  themselves,  and  how  essential  intellect  is 
to  their  proper  direction  and  application,  and,  consequently, 
how  necessary  and  important  education^  in  its  most  extended 
sense,  is  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  individual. 
The  subject  of  this  examination  was  a  young  girl  of 
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twdve^  of  rather  preoodous  development,  and  great  activity, 
and  in  the  rank  of  a  domestic  servant  The  head  was  large 
in  all  its  dimensions,  and  the  three  regions  of  propensides, 
sentiments,  and  intellect,  vrere  very  fairly  balaniDed.  The 
«lative  proportions  of  the  organs  were  as  follows:— 


1.  Amativeness,  moderate. 

2.  PhllopTOgenitiveness,  laige. 

S>  CoDccntntiveiieH)  ntber  lug^ 

4.  Attachment,  laige. 

5.  ComlMtiYeneii,  mtber  laige. 

a.  Jhtmtdvtnea^  laige  on  one  8ide» 

full  on  the  other. 
7*  Conatractiveness,  ML 

8.  AcqaisitiYenesa,  fiilL 

9.  Secretlveness,  rather  laige. 
MK  Sdf^esteem^  laige. 

11.  liOTe  of  Appcohatiotti  large. 

12.  Cautiousness,  large. 

13.  Benerdlence,  large. 

14.  Veneration,  ftill. 
16.  Hope,  rather  fiilL 
le.  IdeaU^,  fsSL 

17«  Conscientiousness,  laige. 
18.  Finnnessj  rather  huge. 


19.  Upper  Individualxtj,  rather  large. 
1^  Lower  do.  do. 

20.  Form,  large. 

21.  Size,  fulL 

22.  Weight,  or  Besistance,  modeiate, 

or  rather  AilL 

23.  Colouring,  moderate. 

24.  Locality,  lalherlaigei. 
2i.  Order,  or  Symmetiy,  fulL 
20.  Time,  large. 

27*  Number,  radier  large. 
2&  Tune,  rather  full. 
20.  Language,  fuIL 
80.  Comparison,  ftilL 

31.  Causality,  large. 

32.  Wit,  fulL 

33.  Imitatbn^  raCbot  laiga 

34.  Wonder,  foU. 


Upon  being  asfeed  if  there  was  any  thing  remarkable  in 
the  dispositions  of  this  girl  ?  I  answered,  that  the  large  Self- 
esteem  and  full  Acquisitireness,  and  large  Love  of  Approba- 
tion, gave  a  strong  degree  of  selfishness  to  the  character ;  but 
as  the  Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness  were  alsolarge,  and 
tended  to  regulate  the  former,  it  would  depend  very  much 
upon  the  direction  given  to  them  by  those  among  whom 
fihe  lived,  which  would  predominate  in  her  conduct  In 
making  this  statement,  I  was  guided  a  good  deal  by  an  ob- 
sorvation  that  I  had  often  found  verified  in  practice^  that 
There  an  active  Secretiveness  and  Imitation  were  oomUned 
-in  children,  with  a  ready  and  reflecting  intellect,  no  amount 
of  Conscientbusness  w^  sufficient  to  withstand  the  tempta- 
tion to  lying  and  deceit,  so  often  presented  by  the  joint  ac- 
tivity of  four  or  five  faculties,  each  equally  powerful  as  it- 
self;  and  that  it  was  not  till  later  in  life,  when  the  intellect 
had  acquired  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  man  to  his  Crea^ 
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iar,  iniaii  lAoiMCDeo^  and  to  extennl  natnre,  ibat  the  mond 
^Btinients,  thus,  enlightened,  were  aUe  to  nuDBtam  their  «i». 
jatemacy  and  regulate  the  conduct. 

.  I  waa  then  infonned  that  the  ffrVs  moral  aentimeMtS)  if 
she  had  «iy,  must  have  been  very  ill  directed;  forthat^  on 
the  very  day  she  had  entered  the  house,  she  had  pn^)08ed  to 
her  companion  to  conunit  a  theft,  and  that  when  taxed  wkh 
it,  she  seemed  not  at  all  annoyed,  but  forthwith  expluned, 
my  fuUy  and  distinctly,  Jww  she  had  been  kd  to  think  of 
such  a  thing.  It  was  added,  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
blind  itinerant  mudciany— that  her  associates  had  been^of  the 
lowest  and  most  worthless  kind,— -that  her  propensities  had 
been  much  more  diligently  cultivated  than  eith^  her  moral 
sentiments  or  intellect,-— and  that,  notwithstanding,  she  evince^ 
.so  many  good  qualities,  and  such  a  maturity  of  understaixU 
ing,  that  much  hesitation  was  felt  in  adopting  the  expedient 
of  turnh^  her  away;  while  Caudousness  was  naturally 
Plough  roused  in  regard  to  the  probable  consequences  of  her 
stay. 

Btfoitght  up  in  aiich  aodety,  this  ^rl  if  as  eviden^y  mpch 
.ilk  the  eatooe  ailuati(m  that  a  Ihvoucable  developjMiit  would 
heimnong  a  BeBsi^barb^ous  peopIe»  who  jftrntrnd  tUeviBg 
as  a.  duty.  SunCieunded  by  associates  who  w«e  nnconsoioi» 
!«f  aontple^  aiid»  very  pKohaUtjTy  ignorant  of  the  «istenee  of 
limy  beuigs  more  hooest  than  themselves^  li  10  not.  wo^derfiil 
tiiatitn  jsokled  individual^  with  even  a  stixmg  Consdf^o^yvii^ 
dK8s>  shwld  not  have  manifested,  up:  to  the  |ige  of  t9^Y% 
4aiy  lepUgMnce  to  thet  same  practices  to  which  she  had  been 
jlittned,  gsatifytogy  as  these  wer%  to  the;po  less  i^txiwgifyA' 
iagii  of  cunning  and  selfishness,  and  aflSbrding  seope^  j»  they 
rdid,  fiir<ihe  power  of  acting,  which  she  was  consQiowi  of  po0- 
-eassiii^  and  for  the  power  of  invention  bestowed  byaroa^y 
and  acute  understanding.  Conoderiog,  indeed,  the  deep 
^looi  whibh  early  impr^sions  often  repeated  take  on  the  miod, 
andidie  lale  peoed at  wlnoh reaaon,  when  imassiatedt  h^gjm 
•to  question  tlwr  pcopriely,  it  wpqld  haire  bwi  a  wb^  fiir 
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grailir  surprise,  had  tins  gurl,  ht  su^  cirdumstBolcedy  kcnu 
the  {M»e  fotce  t>f  a  single  seatiinait,  ^soovered  thei  inmiof* 
tiky  of  her  previous  c»tidact,  and  succeeded  in  i^eienmng 
heredf  on  a  new  and  untried  tnodel,  than  that  she  ^ouM 
have  erred  in  her  moral  perceptions. 

Connected  with  and  illusUative  of  what  I  have  now  stated, 
is  an  observation  which  must  have  occurred  to  matiy  pra<S^ 
eal  Phrenologists,  Ihat^  instead  of  an  active  intellect  eorreet^  | 
img  the  dbuse  of  Secrttiveness  in  children,  that  combination  ! 
Boore  than  any  other  tempts  ta  deceit  and  lying.    Ninnehms  \ 
examples  have  fallen  imder  mV  own  notice,  but  one  will  su&  • 
flcvr    A  boy  of  six  was  brought  i6  me  a  few  weeks  aga  \ 
with  a  yety  remarkable  development,  which  presented  maiqi 
ipcitM  of  resettiblance  with  that  we  have  just  been  discuisitai^ 
The  head  was  large,  (bebg  7  inches  loi^  aAd  5}  indies 
across  at  Destructivepess,  and  also  at  Cautiousness),  and  the 
ibrehead  remarkably  developed  in  the  rqgion  of  CoBSfiarisoil^ 
GausaBty,  WU^  Imitation,  and  Ideidity ;  and  the  twa  Indivi* 
dualities  were  fulL  Among  the  pnipenflities,Secretiveiiess,8sl£t 
etteem^  Cautiousness,  Love  of  Approbatbn,  and  among  thi 
setttimentu,  Benevolence,  wdre  very  predominanty  while  Cooa 
BdentiousnesB  was  only  fviL    The  temperament  was  evidentv 
ly  one  of  intense  activity. 

My  infefeMes  Were,  that  the  boy  wonkl  be  possessed  df  ft 
ymf  acute  and  penetrating  anderstanding,«M.Aat  nothing 
wmild  eseape  his  noti^e^r^that  he  would  show  a  matunty  -  of 
vefleotibn,  and  quickness  ef-apprehension,.  sddon  to  be  totsotk 
at  his  yenrsy^that,  from  the  cembinatkai  of  laige  Secretive 
aett  aild  Imitation,  with  the  great  knowing  pchrera  wbkh 
he  also  poilsesBed,  he  would  have  both  a  fitoSity  and  a.fltet 
SUM  Ml  iniitatitig  and  in  aetiilg ;  and  that  tfaew,  added  to  thtf. 
ready  inventioli  given  by  a  very  aeiive  and  eonsistent  isMei* 
kot,  would  aftnrd  snch  a  tettptatiott  to  aeinig  m  rullfft^ 
or,  in  other  wofds,  to  lying  and  deceit^  as  Hb  only  full  Gan^) 
sdentiottsness  would  have  gnat  difflcnby  in  wiUutmidiogi  thai 
his  CMticmsiuM  and  l)estriietivengss  fcehig  abo  avty.  laige. 
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be  would  be  moch  in  the  habit  of  employing  Secretiveneas  to 
flbelter  himself  from  the  consequences  of  the  ebnIfitioBs  of  his 
Destructiveness,  acting  sometimes  by  itself,  but  more  fee* 
qoently  along  with  a  powerful  organ  of  Wit,  and  gi^ng  rise 
to  all  sorts  of  mischievous  pranks.  « 

I  was  then  told  that  this  was  precisely  the  boy'^s  cbamcfer. 
That  with  Inilliant  talents^  and  great  aptitude  for  aoquiiing' 
ideas  and  tar  reflection,  he  possosed  in  fact  an  extraorcBnaiy 
dexterity  in  concocting  the  most  plausible  and  oonastent 
Btocies,  and  even  in  acting  the  part  of  a  omple-nunded  iiM 
telligent  child,  so  as  ccmipletely  to  obviate  suspdon,  and  to 
set  scrutiny  almost  at  defiance ;  while  his  large  Self-esteeia 
apd  Love  of  Aj^robation,  and  big  head,  gave  him  the  aspect 
and  appearance  ofa  person  who  was  resolved  not  to  be  trifled 
with,  but  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  reasonable  being. 
•  The  boy  J.  G.,  mentioned  in  the  Phrenolo^cal  Transac- 
tions, and  the  girl  A.  R.,  mentioned  in  a  former  Number  of 
your  Journal  by  Mr  Carmichael  of  Dublin,  as  having  al- 
lowed her  arm  to  be  cut  off  rather  than  acknowledge  that 
\  sbe  had  put  needles  into  it,  are  two  other  very  striking  .ex« 
amples  of  powerful  intellect,  rather  encouraging  than  pre* 
venting  in  early  life  the  lying  and.  cunning  arising  firom  laige 
Secretivenesa  and  Imitation*  And  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
it  should  be  so;  because,  if  we  suppose  the  same  oombioa- 
tion  of  piopenaties  to  exist  with  a  alow  and  deficient  intd* 
leet,.  it  is  quite  obvious  that,  with  all  the  desire  in  the  world 
to  deceive,  the  want  of  reflecting  power  will  bean  insuperable 
clistade  to  ready  inventioii  or  to  conngtency  of  narrative;, 
and  the  only  alternative,  therefore,  will  b^  dther  for  the 
feeble  intellect  to  tell  exactiy  what  hi^pened,  and  whuk  ii 
hmmB  wiOunU  imoeniing^  or  for  the  individual  to  take  refuge 
ID  pare  Secietiveness  in  the  shape  of  absolute  ^ence.  So 
essential,  indeed,  is  superior  intdlect  to  successful  lyii^  or 
deception,  that  it  has  become  proverUal  to  aay,  that  <^it 
^  takes  a  very  clever  man  to  make  a  good  liar.^ 

Such  then  bdog  the  oonbiBatioii  of  this  giri's  fiwultifiSy  and 
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tiioh  Ibe  faciHlies  for  deception  aflfoided  by  her  exeellent  m* 
tellfict,  the  important  question  came  to  be,  what  chanices'of 
moBal  improvement  did  a  development  like  hers  hold  out- 
when  the  drcumstanoes  were  changed  to  the  better?  My  imw* 
pcession  wa8»  that  the  natural  character  and  capacities  wera 
such  as  to  afford  great  encouragement;  and  that  this  wafr 
precisely  the  caae  where,  from  the  possession  of  the  natural 
qualities,  educadcm  was  calculated  to  produce  a  inost  beneft* 
ciat  and  lasting  effect ;  and  that,  if  separation  from  her  old 
associates  could  be  secured,  there  would  be  littie  risk  in  the- 
attempt,  and  great  satisfaction  in  the  success  of  the  experi* 
ment,  in  saving  her  from  ultimate  misery  and  wretchedhess.  - 
Very  much  on  the  fcuth  of  the  development,  and  of  sotne 
ffideeming  manifestations  of  the  faculties  of  Benevolence^  mxA 
Conscientiousness,  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  least  active, 
a  trial  has  been  resolved  upon,  and,  as  she  is  now  in  excellent 
hands,  the^i^sult,  which,  whether  favourable  or  unfavourable, 
I  engage  to  communicate,  will  be  very  interesting.  The  or« 
gans  of  both  Individualities  are  large  and  prominent,  and  the 
corresponding  faculties,  when  powerful,  give  such  a  quick*- 
aess  in  apprehension  and  in  observation,  such  a  distinctness 
and  individuality  to  our  conceptions,  and  such  a  power  of  re- 
tention and  ready  command  of  our  ideas,  that  Dr  O^  long 
ago  gave  to  them  the  name  of  **  Sena  de  V  EduoahilUi*^ 
Dr  G.  adds^  that  he  has  uniformly  remarked,  '  in  those 
who  possessed  a  large  development  of  these  organs,  an'ia- 
stinctive  facility  and  proneness  to  recave  and  to  foUowj  with* 
out  much  discrimination,  the  notions  and  conduct  prevatent 
around  them ;  and  that,  even  in  different  races  of  animali^ 
the  same  feature  accompanied  this  peculiar  development  so 
closely,  that  he  was  generally  able  to  determine  their  degree 
of  tameability  or  perfectibility  l>y  the  simple  inspection  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  head;  and  that  in  man,  particukrly 
when  joined  (as  in  this  fprl)  with  a  laige  Imitation^  the  t^. 
dency  to  assinUkUiof^  of  diaracter  and  actbns  was  exceed- 
ingly strong.    While,  therefore,  this  combination  of  talents 
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propeoMtiM  ex^Imos  one  slra^  xeaaon  wiij  iUb  gU  \im 

litboto  fblloiTHl  the  eiBrnple  of  her  dsapmred  associatet^  it 

/A  IT  r^iiSbrds  «t  tke  sattie  time  much  oieoiirageiiieiit,  on  tbe  gMNnd 

^  '•  '  Aat  now,  in  more  fitvourable  cboumstaiioes,  it  Wl  pve  her 

Hal  faciiity  in  feUowing  a  belter  course;  end  tbat  tli# 

^  ^^aneiMteof  the  impmrement  ^U  be  the  mo>e  amured, 

I     ihait  her  higher  aeadments  and  lefleclMg  poiMn  inll  now  aot 

in  the  same  instead  of  in  the  opposing  seale. 

She  is  said  at  present  to  di^iay  a  quickness  of  coneeption, 
iness  of  i^ply,  and  a  power  of  rdative  sn^estion,  thei 
are  rare  at  any  age,  and  more  so  at  hers,  and  that  would  sui^ 
prise  if  not  explained  by  the  great  development  of  the  Indi* 
I  vidualities  and  of  Causality,  both  of  which  prqeet  at  least 
V  3«4ths  of  an  inch  beyond  the  line  of  Tune.  Her  reflecdng 
jfheukies  enable  her  to  judge  for  herself  what  ought  to  be 
done  without  waiting  for  a  direct  admomtion ;  and  to  modi> 
tj  the  mann^  of  doing  a  thing  as  drcumstanees  vary.  When 
an  ^id  is  to  be  accomplished  she  never  rests  till  it  is  attained ; 
and  if  the  way  pointed  out  to  her  is  inadequate,  she  nevar 
thiak^  of  taking  refuge  in  the  excuse  she  is  thus  possessed  of, 
Mod  which  an  unreflecting  and  unconsci^tious  servant  in- 
variably lays  hold  of^  to  leave  it  undone,  but  she  invents  a 
way  of  her  own,  and  looks  lipon  herself  as  deficient  unless 
the  end  is  acoorapliriied,  or  is  really  unattainable  by  any 
loeans  within  her  reach ;  and  in  this,  conscientiousness  as 
well  as  intellect  is  an  essential  element. 

A  familiar  instance  will  illustrate  this  ehareoteristic  of  her 
mind.  When  sent  with  a  message  to  a  particular  house,  she 
Ibund  that  the  person  had  left  it.  Instead  of  returning  home 
with  a  literal  fulfilment  of  her  iristruotions,  she  set  about  trao- 
ing  him  out,  and  after  a  difficult  search,  in  conducting  which 
she  was  greatly  aided  by  a  large  Locality,  she  suicoeeded,  and, 
having  transacted  the  bu^ness,  came  hcnne,  and  gave  a  most 
^Bstinct  account  <^  all  her  proceedings. 

Although  she  seems  to  consider  it  no  sin  to  pilfer  for  her 
own  behoof,  yet  many  proofs  of  the  activity  of  Conscientious- 
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UMi  am.  Aequently  oceunbg ;  for^  in  adbfidoa  to  a  iwiptlat 
opennesB  of  confesMpil^  tvhidi,  where  Secretiveaess  is  largei^ 
Cwndflntioiiancai  alone  seouses,  k  leads  her  to  protect  her 
enplojrer^s  pnoperfy  aad  inteDeels  in  other  respecU  in  a  y^ry- 
amtifibolory  nuuiner.    Pmie  eelfisbness  is  ever  occupied  with' 
ooDsiderit^  the  velaliens  of  every  thing  and  of  every  body- 
4q2%  U^  9elfj  and  ConsdentaoiisneBs  and  Benevolenoe  ave  4he 
oUef  aoufces  of  thae  hahhaial  legard  for  the  interests,  and 
ngfata,  and  happineaaofi  others^  finr  which  some  are  so  much 
aK»e  tevmikafaie.  than  othevs.    Of  the  latter  quriities  this 
girl  is  by  no  means  deficient,  and  their  presence  has  be^ 
shown  even  in  trifles^  and  in  circumstances  in  which  desire  for 
effect  could  have  no  share.    Once,  when  suffering  severe  pain 
in  her  hand  and  arm  from  a  festering  finger,  she  was  desired 
to  go  and  get  a  poultice  put  to  it     When  half  out  of  the 
loom,  she  turned,  and  inquired  if  it  would  not  do  as  well  after 
tea?   Upon  being  asked  her  reason  for  delaying  so  long  to 
make  an  applicatMm  which  would  speedily  relieve  her  f  sl^e 
answered,  that  it  was  ^^  because,  if  the  milk  for  the  poultice 
was  taken  now,  the  cream  for  the  tea  would  be  lost.^    Thb 
in  itsdf  was  a  trifle,  but  it  showed  only  the  nioie  cleariy  that 
the  ihf  man  jGaelings,  as  the  moral  sentiments  are  emphalieaHy 
tanned,  wene  not  inaodve,  and  that  she  erred  more  from  tb^ 
misdirection  than  from  thar  positive  deficiency.  ^  /^^  C  K^    ^ 
This  ease  is  instructive  in  another  point  of  ^ view*    It  Assm%>  m^ 
»r*  indisputably  the  necessity  of  moral  and  intellectual  educataMm ;    f 
I     and  it  {riaoes  in  a  very  conspicuous  light  the  benefit&  likely  ^^t^^^^^ 
j      be  conferred  by  iniant  schocds  devoted  to  the  regular  exeaciae. 
tV     of  the  moral  sentiments.    Society  is  the  true  school  for.  moml 
improvement;  nnd practice  and  repetition  are  as  essentiiA^toT 
the  development  and  harmonious  activity  of  the  moral  -tea&^i 
minta  (including  of  course  H<^  and  VeneraUon)  as  thsyj 
are  to  the  bodily  functions,  or  the  merely  intellectual  faottU' 
ties.    In  themselves  reading  and  writing  are  compaxatitdly 
smaU  accomptishments  when  contrasted  with  Uie  knowledge 
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and  haUtual  fulfihneiit  of  t}ie  h]£^  duiie|p  aad  febtions  of 
life,  upon  which  happne^s  00  dixedly  depends. 

If  any  fault  is  to  be  found  with. the  (otherwise  mosl  use- 
ful) Mechanics'  Institutions,  sdrnds,  magturinef,  and  lakanm 
of  useful  knowledge,  &c  now  exiating^  it  la-  mtpmAanMy 
^hat  they  are  too  exclusively  devoted  to  acre  kaowifldge^to 
I  what  interests  the  intellect  and  extends  the  phyttcal  p«wer  of 
linan,  without  paying  due  tj^gard^  or  in  tKttth  anrjf  i^ard;  to- 
^e  much  more  important  subject  of-  inemasiag  hiskappinesa 
by  carrying  him  forward  in  the  patb|Of  matak  and  MligiOua> 
JmiprovemenC3-I  am,  &c.  A. 


ARTICLE  Vlli. 

r  » 

Phybioloqie  o£s  Tnupntuunvm  otr  CowrirvrionBy  ifc>i 
par  F.  TbomaSj  D.  M.  P.  Paris,  18Ji6. 

Ix  all  ages  mankind  have  been  strtiok  by  Ae  diversiliea  ct 
character  and  of  activity  that  aooompanied»  and  were  by  many 
supposed  to  depend  on,  diiferencea  of  temperament  or  natural 
ccmstitution  of  the  body.  So  far  back  as  the  time  of  Hippos 
orates  we  find  a  dassificalionof  temperamenCs  iato  fomt  great 
divisions,  which,  more  or  less  modified^  have  since  been  oAaa 
eet  aside  and  often  reproduced ;  but  up  to  the  present  day, 
aotmthstanding  the  most  laborious  inquiries  of  physicians,  • 
phjrsiolog^ts,  and  philosophers,  we  remain  aloiost  as  ignerant 
as  ever  of  the  physical  causes  on  which  these  varieties  depend, 
of  the  phenomena  by  which  they  may  be  accuratdy  dntii^ 
guished,  and  of  the  circumstances  by-  which  thqr  nsay  be* 
modified  and  controlled ;  and  thus  it  may  be  tally  said,  that- 
a  rational,  useful,  and  consistent  theory  of  the  temperameata 
is  yet  only  in  expectation. 
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»  All  ifilitoMh  fo  a  better  system  has,  however,  been  lately 
made  fay  a  Freoeh.  physician,  Dr  F.  Thomas,  and  whether 
he  baroovraci  or  not  iti  all  his  facts  and  conclusions,  it  is  iiiv^ 
psinlMr^  wt  dtkik,  lx>  read  Uie  exposition  contained  in  the 
INivkrnow.befiireus'wiAbat  admitting,  that  in  prin<aple,  ia 
aanplioky,  and  in  practical  usefukiess,  his  doctrine  cf^cels  all 
tbat;haTO  pra^tded  it;  and  that,  whatever  may  be  its  ultl» 
mateiate,  Dr  T.  has  succeeded  in  making  at  least  one.  step 
in  advaoee  in  a  dHReult  and  intricate  path ;  and  that,  oxi 
Ibafcaoeouot.ha  des^ttes  the  thanks  and  the  candid  attention 
of  tlfe  public.  < 

On  lookbg  at  the  animal  system,  says  Dr  T.,  we  find  it 
to  consist  of  three  great  groups. of  ^Mgans,  each  group  per** 
forming  distinct  functions,  but  all  the  parts  of  each  so  far 
analogous  as  to  contribute  to  one  general  end.  The  first 
group  is  that  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  and  the 
general  function  which  it  performs  is  to  carry  on,  or  rather  to, 
manifest^  all  the  ^mpetiooa  of  the  miitd,  to  constitute  the  seat 
of  sensation,  imd  to  sujqply  nervous  efiergy  to,  and  to  durael 
the  movements  of,  all  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  composed,  of 
many  distinct  parts,  performing  as  many  distinct  functions;, 
but  all  these,  from  a  general  similarity,  may  be  regarded,aa^ 
bdonging  to  die  sane  genus,  and  may  therefore  be  classed 
together.  The  second  group  is  that  contained  in  the  cavit^i 
of  the  tbonnc,  and  it  includes  diiefly  the  lungs  and  the  heact^ 
having  for  thw  functions  the  processes  of  sanguification  and 
circulation,  which  have  also  a  general  resemblance  in  their, 
object.  The  tiiird  group  is  that  contained  in  the  cavitj  pf . 
the  ahdopien,  including  the  stomach,  liver,  spleen^  bowels^ 
&c.  each  also  differing  from  the  other,  but  all  concurring  <le 
effect  the  conversion  of  food  into  chyle,  and  the  separation^ 
and  excretion  of  the  superfluous  or  injurious  particles  fiom 
the,  system. 

All  other  parts  of  ihe  body,  the  limbs,  the  parietesof  the 
head,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  are  evidentiy  the  mere  passive  in« 
struments  or  defences  of  these  more  important  animal  functions* 
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Tbe  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  fimn,  in  faot,  what  is  ^ko« 
pevty  called  the  aaimal,  while  the  eactremities  nay  be  waau 
iftg  mthout  diminishing  the  Indmduality  of  a  Kving  beh^ 
Ffom  this  we  oome  to  the  natural  condurion,  that  wlmtwwnr 
a  temperament  or  constitution  may  be  in  itself,  the  causes 
which  give  rise  to  it  must  exist  in  one  or  other  or  all  of  these 
tloee  great  groups  of  organs.  Alid,  aooorc&igly,  tius  in^ 
ferenoe  of  reason  is  amply  bonie  out  by  observation  in  a  wi^ 
that  we  shall  now  try  to  explain. 

When  an  important  natural  trudi  is  brought  frily  to 
light,  it  is  astonishing  how  many,  how  easy,  and  how  fmit- 
fttl  are  the  appKoations  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  In  our 
last  Number,  we  were  at  some  pains  to  show  that  the  phre« 
naiogical  principle  of  oiganic  size  being,  ceteris  partbue^  a 
measure  of  functional  power^  so  far  from  being  dther  a 
fimcy  ci  a  heated  imagination,  or  peculiar  to  the  brain  akme, 
wttf,  on  tbe  contrary^  a  universal  law,  extending  over  ^swerf. 
created  object,  animate  or  inanimate.  And  now  I^  Thomas 
ioHies  before  the  public  with  a  new  and  distinct  applioatkm  of 
ibis  very  principle,  and  not  only  demonstrates  its  umversal 
prevalence,  but,  by  its  means,  elicits  many  other  impcnrtani 
truths,  and  shows  that  diiFefenoes  of  constitution  or  tempe«> 
rament  depend  on  the  predominance  in  development  of  one 
mt  more  of  the  three  great  cavities  relatively  to  the  otliers, 
and  on  the  omsequent  predommanoe  of  the  ekes  of  fim&t 
fions  which  its  organs  perform. 

By  phrenological  readers,  Djr  Thomas'^s  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  fflze  being  an  element  of  power,  will  be  readily  re- 
crived ;  but  as  this  extended  application  of  it  is  new,  and 
as>  on  account  of  its  favouring  ^  the  fantastical  ncmsense  (^ 
<f  Gall  and  Spurzheim,^  it  is  not  in  general  repute  among 
professors  and  established  teachers,  Sr  T.  wisely  sets  about 
proving  it,  as  if  it  had  never  been  heard  of  before.  Never- 
theless be  is  actually  praised  by  our  most  inveterate  (we  are 
sof  ry  that  we  cannot  say  most  able)  medical  opponent,  for 
not  lending  €iimf  counienof^ce  to  the  phrenological  doctrines. 


€€ 
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Of  the  aiipiirity  ef  tlvb  oppcmeiit,  «v  leadflra  wiU  j«dgd 

mbM  ttey  oie  iaibiaiiedy  tliat  Dr  Thonas  b^ns  by  tepessi^ 

log  Mf  iMlDfifdkfiMi^  that  any  ooe  should  atiQ  be  Mquked 

Ukpnnfe  9o  self-eiFidoit  aod'sb  piplpable  a  proposition,  as  that 

siie  in  an  orgui  k  a  measoie  of  powror  in  its  functions,  and 

particuhrly  that,  no^  ivhen  it  is  plwbaly  stated,  any  oiij^ 

sh<Hild  be  fimad  ^oraat  ^lougb  setiously  to  «Diitest  ita 

truth.    In  ende^Touriog  to  find  out  why  so  plain  a  truth 

should  hare  remained  so  long  unknown,  Dr  T.  states,  that, 

perhaps,  tho  most  powecful  reason  was  the  fake  idea  enler- 

tained  of  the  force  or  energy  of  an  organ.    <^  Promptitude 

''  and  facility  of  action,"  says  he,  "  foere  geueralbf  anfounded 
"  with  force  ana  energy,  without  attending  to  the  fact  that,  most 
**  generally,  these  two  aispositions  are  not  even  indications  of  force  ; 
for  it  is  not,  for  example,  those  in  whom  the  pulsations  of  the 
heart  are  mostfrequent,  and  the  motions  of  the  Umbs  most  prompt 
and  easy,  who  have  the  heart  and  muscles  most  robust  and  vont" 
*'  erful;  the  contrary  is  even  observed  on  comparing  the  chila  and 
''  the  female  with  adult  man ;  and  the  observation  ia^  besides,  appUer 
^'  able  to  all  the  organs,  to  the  brain,  to  the  stomach,  &c.     But  it 
*'  is  the  degree  of  complement  of  the  function  which  constitutes  the 
**  degree  qf  energy  of  the  organ  which  executes  it ;  and  to  under* 
ff  stand  this  degree  ^compkme$U  of  action,  we  must  bear  in  mind, 
5'  that  every  organ  has  its  own  particular  and  distinct  mode  <x 
'*  energy,  according  to  its  structure  and  relations  with  other  organs; 
f^  that  the  brain  is  energetic  when  it  perceives,  remembers,  oomi* 
*^  pares,  i^d  wUls  strongly,  or  when  the  intelligence  is  powerfi^ly 
"  developed,  and  the  passions  strong  ;  the  lungs^  when  they  are  the 
'*  seat  of  a  complete  and  abundant  sanguification ;  the  heart,  when 
^'  it  prcdpitates  with  forcealaige  Quantity  of  blood  into  all  theve^ 
**  sels  which  issue  from  it ;  and  the  digestive  organs,  when  they 
*^  form  and  separate  much  chyle."  P.  86.  This,  we  think,  is  a  pret» 

ty  dear  expontion  of  the  distinction  between  power  and  (ic- 

tivity,  to  come  from  one  who  is  praised  and  esteemed  by  those 

who  continue  to  confound  them  together, 

*    Having  established  the  general  truth,  that  the  relative  si^ 

of  an  organ  indicates  the  relative  energy  of  its  functions,  Di: 

Thomas  begins  with  its  particular  applications,  and,  first,  to 

the  brain,  in  which  he  shows  (as  we  did  in  our  last  Number) 

that  all  the  methods  hitherto  tried  for  discovering  the  fune. 

tions  of  the  bnun,  take  for  granted,  that  size  is,  ceteris  pari- 
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ammak  of  dffiiereht  species  explim  many  things  to  wbMi  we 
.cannot  now '.  allade,  but  wUoh  ^ken  pt^esenc  thems^ves  to 
our  observation.    Let  it  still  be  rememberedy  that  the  Mi^ 
thor  from  whom  we  quote  is  praised  by  our  most  inveterate 
•medical  adversary  for  his  talent  and  accuracy. 
/  DrThoma&pcoceeds  to  examine  the  tboradcorgansy&a  and 
steteS)  that  when  the  lungs  are  rdaliwly  lai^-  and  spaoiansli 
.the  numerous  cdls  of  which  they  are  composed  place  a  large 
quantity,  of  air  in  contact  with  a.  great  quantity  of  Uood; 
from  which  results  a  complete  and  abundant  sanguifieation ; 
and  thaty  in  like  manner,  when  the  heart  is  voluminous  and 
jDobttst,  the  ciicnkidon  ia  active  in  all  its  pmrts.    And  from 
these  united,  great  animal  heat,  spread  equally  over  the  body^ 
is  the  eonaequence ;  and  vice  verses    • 
.    In  infaoey  and  in  females,  the  thoracic  organs  are  little 
devdoped  relatively  to  those  of  the  head  and  abdomen ;  in 
Aem,  also,  the  Uood  is  more,  serous,  the  pulse  softer,  and 
the  animal  heat  less  h^h  than  in  the  adult,  and  especially 
ibe  athletic,  in  whom  the  blood  is  fibrinous  and  abundant,  the 
pulse  full  and  strong,  and  the  animal  heat  coondeiBhle.       ' 
r    In  equal  accordance  we  find  the  thoracic  oigans  in  the  Idw- 
eititatec^ perfection  in  cold-blaQded  animals;  whSeinbiida 
we^nd  the  lungs  and  heart  most  amply  developed^  and  the 
cells  of  the  former  extending,  to,  or  rather  communicating 
with,  the  tnlenor  of.  the  bones;-  and  this  formation  is  in 
many  accompanied  by  a  higher  temperatnre  than  is  to  be 
fioimd  in  any  other  animaL    Hence  Dr  T.  regards  it  as  es« 
triblished,  that  the  more  vdomiBoiis  and  the  more  devdoped 
the  thorax  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  the  functions 
of  the  heart  and  lungs  ave  more  energetic  relatively  to  other 
functional 

^  The  same  thing  happens  with  the  abdomen.  In  the  low- 
est animals,  as  worms  and  the  zoophytes,  the  abdomen  con^ 
etitutes  the  whole  animal.  In  insects,  a  nervous  centre  and 
a  respbatory  and  circulating .  appamkus  are  added,  but  the 
abdomen  still  greatly  preponderates.    In  reptiles  and  fisbea 
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tiie  pMpovtiQto  Ubdouks  flndUer ;  and  in  Innb  and  tbe  mam- 
malia  Ae  abdomen  bec&mes  itobrtiTel j  fetQl  smallnv  snd  ila 
f uDGtums  less  iaiportant. 

The  energy  of  the  digestive  organs  must  be  measured  by 
the  extent  to  wlueh  they  perform  thdr  real  function.  We 
tnust  lialcalate  how  much  fhtff  digest  and  convert  into  c%fe, 
and  not  how  much  is  eaten.  This  distinction  is  particular- 
ly necessary)  because  we  ofteii  see  persons  eat  a  great  deal 
who  form  little  chyle,  and  others  eat  fitde,  and  form  nmdk 
cbyle. 

HerUvorous  aaimala  eat  little^  but  often^  and  th^  abdoh 
minal  organs  are  Uurge  and  greatly  devdcqiedy  and  in  aeonti* 
Bual  state  of  activity.  They  form  chyle  in  abundance,  and 
hence  their  natural  iatness.  Caminirous  aninalfl^  <^*i>> 
#hieh  are.  forced  to  seek  their  food,  eat  rardy  and  in  laig^ 
quantity,  and  exerdse  their  thoracic  organs  much  move  tkan 
tbdr  abdominal  Hence  their  capacioiis  chests  Ad  smB 
beUies,  and  hence  their  vigour,  and  hence  their  compiniti^a 
leanness.  Men  in  whcxn  the  abdomen  is  predcnninaiit,  or 
fieeble,  approach  to  the  two  extremes^  Abdominal  men  eat 
litde  at  a  time,  but  often ;  they  di^t  continually  and  sleq> 
aiudi,  and  their  fife  ia  sctft  and  traaqml  like  tbat  of  tk»  hei^ 
bteotaiis;  whUe,  on  tiie  oontiwy,  those  in  whom  thb  abdoc 
minal  organs  are  moderately  developed,  relative  to  thoae  el 
the  head  and  thoialc,  eat  wkk  avidity,  and  appear,  like  the 
estoivotons  animak,  to  devmir  tbdr  food ;  but  thmr  digu^ 
tiwi  is  imperfect,  and  they  remain  day  and  thin  in  sfte  of 
the  aliment  which  they  consume 

Having  estaULAed  the  influence  of  organic  sise  ^ou  eneiq^ 
o£  function,  and  pointed  out  the  selective  uses  of  the  ^n«e 
great  classes  of  organs,  Dr  Thomas  next  shows,  that,  dmr* 
ing  life,  the  siae  and  oonfiguiatioii  of  the  patiete%  or  walls 
of  the  three  great  cavities,  afford  an  accurate  index  of  die 
nee  and  fenn  of  the  GcmtaiDed  organs.  He  devotes  Mme 
pager  to  piovi^  that,  generally,  speaking,,  the  skull  tak^  its 
ferm  fmm,  and  indicates  the  shape  and  tkae  of  the  biatn,  and 
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he  refers  to  aiuttianucal  iiis{»ectkm  its  ite  0(MBbm^  Be 
mentions  some  sources  of  mistake,  and  aidd%  ^^  &%,  That 

''  the  deal]  in  children  it  thinner  than  ia  old  age,  as,  genaiallvy  it 

^'  then  becomes  thicker  from  the  diminution  of  tbe  size  of  th^ 
*'  brain.  4tk,  The  thickness  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  is  also  Tari« 
^  able  in  every  individual  without  regard  to  the  age ;  but  hi  gtfd 
"  oeral  it  bears  a  relation  to  the  other  bones;  so  that  the  voluma  af 
*'  those  of  the  limbs  or  of  the  face  being  given,  we  know  the  thick* 
**  ness  of  those  of  the  skull :  of  this  I  hare  satisfied  myself  by  a 
^*  great  number  of  dissections  of  Sttfajects  differing  in  the  degtfee  of 
''  development  of  the  osseous  system.  5lk,  The  development  oftke 
''Jrontal  sinuses  and  of  the  orhitar  cavities  is  never  sufflctenlly 
*' great  to  cause  errors  of  any  magnitude*'     These  observations 

Are  also  pretty  phrenological,  to  come  from  a  writer  whd  has 

received  the  praises  of  our  medical  opponents. 

That  the  form  and  size  of  the  thorax  and  abdomefi  imdi^ 
tate  with  equal  certainty  the  form  and  dimensions  of  tlwir 
contained  organs,  is  abundantly  well  established  by  Dr 
Thomas ;  but  want  of  room  obliges  us  to  take  this  part  fat 
granted,  and  to  hasten  to  the  application  of  these  prelimi<» 
minary  and  fundamental  truths  to  tbedoddationof  tempenU 
ments. 

From  what  precedes,  our  readies  will  earily  perceive  tihUt 
temperaments  are  considered  by  Dr  Thomas  as  ^*  Tariedes 
^  in  man  and  animds  resulting  from  diiferent  proportions  of 
'^  three  great  tisceral  cavities.^  He  JKrides  them  into  aeven 
kinds ;  1.  The  mixed,  in  which  tbe  cavities  bear  an  eim^ 
(iroportion  to  each  other;  2.  The  cranial,  or  rather  we  should 
say,  die  encephalic ;  8.  The  th(»«une ;  4.  The  abdomital  i 
0.  The  enoephalo-thdracio ;  6.  Tbe  enoepbato-abdomilial ; 
and,  7.  The  tfaoradoo-abdontinal.  In  describing  eaeb  «4 
these,  Dr  Thomas  takes  of  course  a  broadly-marked  ty^. 
'  1.  The  mixed  temperament  Eveiy  body  can  teHin  H 
moment  whether  the  head,  the  chest,  and  the  abdomen,  tte 
well-proportioned.'  In  this  division,  individuals  ij^pnieiltly 
vfery  dissimilar  are  dassed.  They  may  be  taN  or  short,  stout 
or  thin,  beautiful  or  ugly,  but  they  all  agree  in  hxmg  a  j«il 
proportion  m  tbe  vohime  and  eneigy  of  die  enoephifio,  ifa»i 


waA  cffbe  QreA  dnd,  k  a  beaudfiil  Tsne^  of  die 
;  fatmat€Kij  do  none  of  the  Aree  csvitieB 
nit  uiere  is  a  just  praportm  m  the  finte  as 
pBBd  inlh  the  rest  of  the  hodj  and  with  each  cither; 
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^PTft— f  caDBOt  be  ine 
of  too  ^oLji  or  too  inpebioiiB  immaa^  aiWinmA  it  can 
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yiantity  fir  Ae  rnitrilinnqf  his  lnjaiiliful  hody.;  &e 
have  an  dmt  is  laqand  fir  cnRHi«  loth  d»  gmcflt 

£ia%  aD  theia ■lii  waij  to  the  nrhole^  and 

phywi^gniniij  ii|aiMMiB  in   afl  ift 
B^iiarnj  of  the  whole  hod^.^ 
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%  The  cranial  or  mctfjufi^  tenap^niDii^  is  diltia^i^isM 
by  the  relatively  large  head,  open  facial  angle,  moderatoij-de*' 
vek^)ed  tbdrax  and  abdomen,  and  vpaxe  form,  denodi^graat. 
energy  of  passion,  sentiment,  and  intellect,  with  les&th(x*BcicaD^ 
abdominal  activity*  This  variety,  accpjrding  to  Ih  ThQiiia% 
is  found  highly  developed  in  those  great  m^  who  have  tea^ 
dered  themselves  illustrious  either  by  their  talents,  their  vir« 
tues,  or  their  vices ;  viz.  in  the  cruellest  tyrants,  chief|i.a£ 
aectd,  great  authors,  Catiline,  Tiberius,  Brutus,  Cicero^ 
Pascal,  Pope,  Tasso,  Moliere,  Voltaire,  Bousseau,  &c.aU  of 
whom,  according  to  their  historians,  were  me^igre  and.spafe^ 
and  all  remarkable  by  the  predominance  of  the .  encephalic, 
over  the  thoradc  and  abdominal  organs. 

When  this  temperament  is  strongly  marke^i^t  is  rave  that, 
the  thorax  and  abdomen  are  also  much  developed ;  for  then, 
it  would  require  a  truly  enormous  encephalon  to  predominate. 
Accordingly  the  decidedly  encephalic  are  rarely  Eobust  and 
vigbrous,  or  their  digestion  good.  This  constttutiim  of  body: 
is  most  frequent  between  seven  years  of  age  and  thirty.  In 
Pericles  it  was  so  stroQgly  marked,  that  Plutarch  says^  - 
^  sometimes  he  was  to  be  seen  sitting  in  the  street,  j^^gttfd 
^  Inf  the  wdgkt  ^  his  Aeadf  and  not  knowing  what  part  to 
*<  take  in  the  disorders  of  the  state;  and  at  other  timea 
^thunder  and  lightning  issued  from  his  mobstrQus  h^fad 
*<  with  a  tmnendous  noise.^  It  is  known  that, his  bead  wa% 
in  fact,  so  much  out  of  proportion  to  an  otherwise  handsome 
body,  that  the  sculptors  always  represented  it  covered  with  a 
casque.  

It  is  in  this  class  of  constitutions  that  we  find  mea  .fitted 
for  great  deeds,  and  who  raise  themselves  to  eminence  and 
renown  in  ^ite  of  every  disadvantage.  But,  says  Dr  T.» 
we  must  not  poafbund  the  essential  with  the  oocasionai,  and 
suppose  that  the  encephalic  are  always  renuirkable  for  great 
or  noble  pursuits.  They  may  predominate  dther  in  intellect* 
in  propensity,  or  in  sentiment;  but  although  the  particular 
character  will  then  be  difierent,  the  essential  always  remains. 

Vol.  IV.— No  XV.  2  F 
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tb«e  toeiital  en^rgji  of  some  Und  wiU  shoi^  itself.  Thus, 
ow  individual  with  a  very  pqwerful  cerel^ral  prgnniza^'io^ 
vill  pa^  bis  days  and  nigfits,  and  empbjr  all  bis  facnltfes  and 
passions  on  things  of  little  importance ;  bp  wiU  reaqon  cQjh. 
tinually,  cry,  agitate,  and  write  against  bis  brethren ;  while 
another  engaged  in  commerce  will  expend  all  his  energy  pii' 
details ;  but  both  will  be  remarkable  for  energy,  and  the  dif* 
fierenoe  will  be  merely,  that  it  is  eneigy  directed  to  different 
objects.  If  Dr  Thomas  had  been  a  Phrenologist  he  would 
have  added,  that  the  direction  of  the  mental  energy  would 
depend  on  the  part  of  the  bndn  that  was  most  predominant  in 
reiatiqn  to  the  other  parts. 

The  encephalic  temperament  is  much  more  finequent  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female ;  it  is  more  commoq  in  free  countries, 
and  in  those  Icpg  agitated  by  political  dissenaon^  in  England^ 
Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Spain,  than  in  those  lon^ 
bent  undec  the  yoke  of  desgotbm.  It  is  more  common  in 
i^J^  towna  thaa  in  the  country ;  pmong  artists,  and  among  the 
scientific  and  educ§ted,  than  among  the  idle  and  the  labouner. 
.  9.  The  thoracic  temperament  ^  characterized  by  a  small 
heac}  and  a  limited  abdomen,  contrasting  with  a  volumin- 
ous anfl  powerful  diest  The  Farnese  Hefrcules  is  the  beau 
ideal  of  this  class,  and  it  is  not  indifferently  represented 
in  porters,  bakecs,  ploughmen,  and  other  men  employed  in 
the  severer  kinds  of  bodily  labour.  It  is  about  puberty  that 
the  thoracic  organs  begin  to  incraase  considerably.  The 
thoracic  constitution  fits  a  man  for  fatigue  and  labour,  and  ia 
seen  in  boxers  in  great  perfection.  Health  with  this  tpm* 
peramentis  robust,  and  diseases  infli^matory. 

4.  The  abdominal  is  easily  recognised  by  the  large  pn»> 
tuberant  abdomen,  broad  pelvis,  and  abundant  development 
of  the  cellular  substiEuioe  over  the  whole  body  and  limba* 
Gbyle  is  formed  in  laige  quantity,  and  transfomi^  into  fat. 
The  individual  is  slow  in  his  movements,  and  his  strengtb 
and  mind  are  concentrated  in  his  abdomen ;  kUamquf  IfoAfna 
inghrius  abmmy  he  eats^  drinks,  and  sleeps  alternately. 
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WbeD  an  individual  originally  encephalic  passes  into  the 
abdominal,  he  preserves  something  of  bis  original  state.  T^is 
varie^  is  more  frequent  in  large  towns  than  in  the  country, 
and  in  Oermany^  Holland,  and  England,  than  in  France.   ' 

5.  Or  cranio-thoracic,  is  known  by  the  head  and  chest  beu 
ing  relatively  much  larger  than  the  abdomen,  and  by  its 
powerful  dense  muscles,  and  moral  and  physical  force. 

6.  The  crania-abdominal  presents  the  head  and  abdomen 
largely  developed,  and  a  phest  small  and  contracted.  The 
muscles  are  moderate  in  size,  and  plentiiiilly  interspersed  with 
cellular  substance,  whence  arise  the  rounded  form  and  soft- 
ness of  the  female. 

7.  Or  thoracico-abdominal,  presents  the  small  head  and 
ample  (hovax  and  abdomen,  with  large  muscles,  bones,  and 
oellular  membrane.  It  is  well  fitted  for  patient  endurance 
c(  fistigue.  It  is  more  frequent  in  Asia  and  Africa  than  in 
America  or  Europe. 

Such  are  the  chief  varieties  of  the  temperaments,  and  such 
thjB  physical  marks  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished;  but 
in  many  cases,  says  Dr  Thomas,  we  require  to  look  only  at 
the  face  to  discover  the  constitution.  The  forehead  indicates 
the  proportion  of  the  encephalon ;  the  part  between  the  forehead 
and  mouth  is  in  general  in  harmony  with  the  development  of 
the  thorax,  and  the  lower  part,  including  the  mouth,  chin, 
and  inferior  portion  of  the  cheeks,  is  in  relation  with  that  of 
the  abdominal  organs ;  and  hence  the  relative  proportion  of 
ihese  parts  to  each  other  serves  as  an  index  to  the  particular 
temperament. 

Having  now  pointed  out  the  chief  differences  of  natural 
ooBstitutioD,  let  us  inquire  how  far  the  classification  at  which 
we  have  arrived  coincides  with  the  phenomena. 

In  infancy  and  childhood  we  observe  a  manifest  predomin- 
ance of  the  encephalon  and  abdomen,  with  a  small  and  narrow 
thorax.  In  accordance  with  this  we  observe  the  healthy  child 
display,  relatively  speaking,  astonishing  energy  of  passion,  and 
greater  power  of  seeking  and  acquiring  knowledge,  than  is  found 
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at  any  other  period  of  hie.  Wie  find  it  also  restless  aad  mo- 
;bi)e,  and  in  constant  parsuit  c^  variety  to  gratify  a  numbor 
(tf  faculties.'  Looking  next  to  the  abdoraitial  developmiBiit, 
we  find  the  /child  not  only  eating  often  and  much,  but  digestf- 
ing  vigorously^  and  deriving  strei^thand  nourisbineat  from 
its  fi)od.  Hence  the. diseases  of  in&ocy  are  almost  peculiar 
to  these  two  groups  of  organs»  viz,  convulttons  and  inflame 
mation  of  the  bnuq  .or^  its  membraneS)  qpalepsy)  aflfections  of 
the  bowels,  worms,  diarrhcea,  tympanites,  &c. 

In  youths  general  growth  takes  jdaoe,  and  shortly  the 
thorax b^uis  to enlajrge,  the  pbymcd  powers tounfold theni>> 
selves,  and  the  voice  to  change,  but  the  head  still  retains  its 
supremacy.  From  the  age  of  twenty  to  that  of  thirty  the 
eranjo-thpiraciG  is  in  its  fullest;  sway ;  the  moral  and  phyncal 
epergy  is  then  gveat,  and  a  man  shows  what  he  is  afterward* 
to  become.  It  is  then  that  genius  forces  its  way  against  all 
obstacles.  After  thirty  a  kind  of  maturity  or  equalijsatkm 
hegiiB  to  take  place  between  the  three  great  cavities,  and  ftom 
the  gradual  develppinent  of  the :  abdomen  the  temperament 
ohaag^s  tO;the  mixed,  and  in  old  i^  becomes  chiefly  ab- 
dominal. Of  course  there  we  numerous  individual  except 
tions,  but  this  is  the  general  order. 

In  men  the  csmnio-thoracic  and  in  women  the  cranio^kb- 
dominal  is  more  frequent.  lur  women  the  head  and  the 
thorax  are  genecally  small  relatively  to  the  abdomen.  But  it 
is  not  9nly  to  diiferent  ages  and  sexes,  but  even  to  different 
species  of  animals,  that  the  preceding  rules  are  applicable.  • 
We  may  compare  the  large  head  of  the  shepherd^s  dog  with 
the  smaller  head,  but  enormous  thorax  and  small  abdomen, 
of  the  greyhound;  or  the  relative  proportions  of  the  three 
great  cavities  in. the  Flanders  horse  and  in  the  racehorse^ 
and  the  strilpng  differences  in  the  me  a£  the  organs  will  be 
not  less  ai^parent  than  the  difierences  of  functbn  or  constitu-* 
tioo.  If  we  compare,  in  the  same  way,  the  same  cavities  in 
the  ox  or  in  the  sheep,  the  same  coincidence  will  arrest  the  air- 
tention  in  a  moment. 
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'  BMnpent  tempetameo^f  eiqoy .  veryv  diSereiit:  Aegt^^  of 
beddi,  aad  are  stibjeet  to  diffownt  kind»:af.di8mfe.  Tte 
flutrked  cncophdhs  is  Teiy.  pMe  te  o^tr  cxMiouse  tbe  bctiiki^ 
Mid  to  give  me  to  convtiUbre  .ood/Oenmis  dheMes^  l^TP^ 
didicbiaits^  and  nuna.  .Ftom  lemn^tUeitiuma  «iid:iibd»- 
men,  nattindly  feeble,  unexGitad  bysuffieieiit  supj^ly  of  oetfi 
oue  c^efgy^  the  etaoephaic.is  Mibjeot  also  to  astlaoa,  bad  di«- 
^eatmi,  and  its  nuaaenms.  tndn  lof  eoneomitaBt  evik.  Tks 
marked  thoracic,  on  the  olber  baad^  isaalijeettO'all  4he  dis* 
eases  of  excited  cureaktioB,  sueh  as  inflammatioD  and  rbeu- 
matjaml  The  abdonmud  enjoya  oo  .the. whole,  good  beidth 
itad vegetative  fladatenfle, andhisdiseaees aae slow: andof  long 
duratioD. 

A  knowledge  of  thsoonstitudowsor  tcmperaaMnteiJof  indiM 
tidtiabis  enceediagly  advaatagaofis  in  lefshdiiig^tMekohoice^ 
lUr  prafes6i0l^  manner  of.  linDg^^adMlgsBoaL  100^  A 

due  degree  of  emoiaa  Imroursthe  miitrilbn  of  an  6rgan^:««i|p» 
eieaaes  its  power  andfaeili^  of<firaot]oii»  whslecdefidffit'.^ft-t 
eaoise  leadb  to  impaafiset  olitaitkA  and  debility  c  of  fiaootioB) 
and  too  waaA-  leads  :to  an  irriiaUe  ainL  unaleady'  aalifm^ 
speedily  degeneimtiiig  inltr disease..  ^Topraserve  thdndvaft 
tages  conferred  by  a  mixed  .tempemment,  itherefore,  a  due 
faaisMe.muat  be  pteserr0din<the  ^^xereiaB  and  repose  of 'all 
parts  of  the  system,  and  none  must  beJeft  to  languish  in  in^ 
action.  ;     ' 

Thecmnial  or  encqphalic  tenyframent  is  one  of  the  most 
disposed  to  CKoesa  and.  to  diseitee.;  and  wb^  very  madied, 
it  is  absost  always  aceompamed  by  disoonlsiit,  mekndioly, 
and  sltepIeAiness.  To  obviate  those  inconveniences, .  we  most 
madorate  tbe  exereise  of  the  bpeain,  in  never  aUewing  study 
or  thinking  to  continue  to  faUgud;  in.  nemoviog  all  the'  er^ 
ciling  causes  of  great  passioiis,,  and  in  emfbytng,  on  the 
other  hand^  die  muscles  in  walius^,  mnoing,  mechanics^ 
hunting,  gardming,  &c  A  cheerful  nspidenee  in, a  plea. 
amtf  country,  avoiding  scditude,  heat,  and  cold^  are  very  A 
fectual  with  the  same  view.     The  tepid  bath  is  most  useful 
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in  modemting  the  drynew  aid  inaclion  of  the  dkiti^  nM  flius 
didkinishifig  dertbrd  excttemaEit  VegetidHes,  finte^  atiiiiMd 
jellil^  ^g9,  imd  all  eanljr-digeiliUe  sabstifaMieB  wliiUi  fim 
frifth  mttch  eiiyle,  and  develope  tlie  abdominal  organfl^  ofc 
advanti^ttdtts ;  ilnd  tea^  oaffee^  aid  stnralaiito,  are  Intflftflt 
Whie  <^ght  to  be  Bpttntk^tj^  uflM^  and  difajrs  dSiilBd.  The 
m^AU  6ught  to  be  smdl  lUid  frequent,  and  followed  hf  n^ 
po^  and  feetj  aft  thhikiBg  in  Ae  enoiphalie  i^iiedea  diges- 
tion. Sleep  il  of  great  cdasecjaenee  to  fxreserre  die  bbaUb  of 
tbe  ^tiee{4ialic. 

'  Hie  thoiad^ tempeiament^  althoii^ lenliaUe to ^mmm^ 
tequiles  to  avoid  exoeaaee as  w*!  as  tbe  iBDephdie;  Ibr'  ak 
fhougb  the  indtndual  can  undergo  great  physical  kibovrj  ye^  , 
if  he  ^oefll  beyond  his  strength,  the  effects  are  pr6po«tiiM*dly 
tevm  and  ipesdy  in  their  pe^gnss.  H^  tifinka  widi  diil. 
^Ity^  ahd  when  circulnstaaess  eitaite  and  kaep  vtp  in  hiia 
stltong'and  violent  passionS)  his  bfaim  is  very  ape  to  bteonie 
aAclid.  Thetboraoiedsvelopaentdu^i  ingenertU  tor  be 
ACMraged  by  a  propcihr  attention  to  exeroise  and  dMt  i  when 
in  eieess,  it  may  bb  graddal^  inodemted  by  rtpoee,  by  fhre^ 
ing  Mudy  for  a  siiort  time^  and  gnriuaUy  exAndifag  it;  by 
exdting  the  bndn  and  alidonMn,  in  short,  at  tlw  expense  of 
the  thorax.  It  b  the  thoracic  oenstitntion  thrit  is  peeidiiirly 
subject  to  inflammation^  to  rheomatiflm,  ftc  and  that  hears 
blood-lettmg  without  injury. 

The  abdondnal  tempiftram^nt  is  the  mott  un&vourab^  and 
Om  fiKib)ect«  are  generally  inactlTe  and  fteUe^iAnded.  When 
it  is  perceived  in  early  life,  it  may  be  dimifiished  or  rem^ 
died  by- removing  abddmnial,  and  employing  thoridte  and 
otobral  sthttdli.  Frugality,  slender  repasts,  fibrinous  meati^ 
drinks  which  exdte  the  braiii,  espedally  ae^e  pbydesl  ek- 
erdses,  short  sleep,  and  forced  «tttdy,  properly  mam^ed,  pro. 
doce  the  best  effects.  Every  disease  in  this  temperament  h 
complicated  with  abddlninal  disturbance:  The  other  eotti^ 
pmnd  temperaments  may  be  esthnated  and  reguktid  AWi 
the  pr^0edmg  oMervatkMi. 
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Tli0.  Idigtk  .to  whicb  tta0.«rtiGk,ha8  akesdy  fixtoid^ 
pv^aitt  us  fnmi  filling  inore  than  that  tt  is  an  incalcttUUe 
advantage  to  aima  at  tha.eauaes  nn  wbidt Xt iin^n I'anwnta 
and  their  varieties  depend,  as  it  is  oidj  tben»  for  the  fir9t 
time,  that  we  ean  ddopt  rational  measures  for  seenriiig  the 
advantages  and  modtf jpg  the  imperfections  attendant  ixpaa 
eaeh.  Qur  own  experience  is  strongly  in  fiivour  of  Dr 
Thomases  adouraqr ;  wd  abeady  ^e  dan  peiorive  kmumerit 
able  applifaaftieni  to  be  madfe  <^his  principles  to  the  purposes 
of  edueatknif  medidne^  and  philosophy ;  and  without  qiiaiy 
naUibfht  all  wkb  fatnt  for  not  being  k  Pbrenologtst,  in  the 
iridest  sdnse  bf  that  word;  we  xaniiot  but  express  our  obli^^ 
lioBs  to  him  tat  much  nsefnl  knowledge^  and,  in  terminating 
noE  aaalysifl,  tranafiBr  to  owr  pagb  the  fiiDowiag  fffaetM 
vsmaMBSoh tbsiwmdo of  dMn^gcoe  temjpetainentmtelali- 
oCker.  They  rest  dntbdybhthe  fwtnciplh of . ^xoMwyr  tte 
i>tnhi  chgana  whieh  we  ^ish  to.  predaniinatej  and  on  ooiio 
demning  to  rqwsip  tfaoke  Wiisfa  art  abeddy  tdo.atrong. 

1.  Thttdiangoof  tfeaqMnufaesit  is  tdost  easily  obtahied  at 
Ike  time  whdn  thte  period^f  lift  natbraUy  modifies  it.  In 
manv  ifartfamiMdiddlBiBal  child  easily  beobmes  crimiil:  beE- 
twnki  T  and  14v  or  briinioUhoraeic  bet#eed  15  and  26i  or 
mixed  or  thoracic  between  S5  hnd  Sff^dr.thoi'aGiooiahdsmiaal 
between  36  and  46. 

S.  The  development  of  a  particular  temperament  is  ob- 
tained with  a  facility  proportioned  to  the  natural  proximity 
€f  the  one  sought  for  to  that  already  existing.  It  is  difficult 
for  us  to  make  an  abdominal  become  encephalic;  but  it  is 
not  so  difieult  to  convert  a  mixed  into  a  decidedly  thoracic. 

3.  The  organs  to  be  developed  must  be  exercised  gradu- 
ally and  in  proportion  to  their  natural  force.  If  too  little  or 
tob  mudi  exerissed,  they  become  diseased,  languid,  or  ex- 
hausted. 

4.  That  bM  bfgAn  may  be  developed  by  exerdse,  all  the 
H^ft  intist  te  as  niufeb  liS  possible  in  a  state  bf  repose.  Tfaevfe 
iHre  ^ven  sdme  drgans  that  cannot  be  ekerdsed  freely  if  th4 
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tion  did  not  probably  proceed  from  any  pecuKarity  in  the 

oiganittitioii,  but  from  a  diseased  Bitoite  of  the -system.    In  the 

eourse  of  the  evening  I  learned,  from  A  conversation  between 

his  mother  and  tutor,  that  the  symptoms  were  increasing  to 

a  ifisbreSMDg  degree,  and  that  all  the  means  which  had  been 

emf^yed  to  odrrect  Ihein  had  been  unavailing.    Among  othet: 

thinga  it  happened  to  be  mentioned,  that  ^^  he  stiU  complained 

^^ofihe  fttm  f«i  lAi  i^eaiy'    This  immediately  exdited*my 

curiosity,  and,  upon  inquiry,  I  learned  that  the  pain  was 

local,  and  was  supposed  to  be  in  consequence  of  a  blow  which 

he  had  received  on  the  forehead.    Upon  this  I  begged  that 

I  might  be  allowed  to  examine  the  case ;  and  when  the  boy 

was  brought  into  the  room,  and  questioned  in  regard  to  the 

pain  he*^perienoed,  he  laid'  bis  finger  exactly  upon  the 

regioii  of  Lower  Individuality.     As  it  appeared  to  me  that  d 

phyncal'reniedy  was  more  likely  to  prove  effectual  than  the 

moral  means  which  had  hitherto  been  resorted  io^  I  made  out 

a  statement  of  the  case,  and  sent  it  to  Dr ,  from  iVh6m  I 

received  an  answer,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract  :— 

"  There  are  two  kinds  of  restlesgaess^  one  from'  an'  exuberance'  of 
''  mascolar  power  aridng  fvom  a  kind  of  hetmsk,  wbiob,  in  9$Aj  lift, 
**  the  muscles  experience  of  being  called  into  action^  and  the  other 
"  from  a  prying  restless  curiosity^  wishing  to  know  all  that  is  going 
*'  on.  The  latter  I  conceive  to  apply  to  Dr  — -— '»  son.  If  I  am 
'*  right,  then  whatever  diminishes  nervous  irritability  would  be  pro- 
''  per.  If  there  b  any  thing  like  permanent  pain,  whether  funny 
''  or  tickling,  I  would  be  strongly  inclined  to  apply  one  or  two 
'^  leeches  on  Lower  Individuality,  or  one  each  side  or  the  nose,  per^^ 
''  haps  once  in  14  or  20  days,  unless  there  is  any  contra  indica* 
*'  tipn,  of  which  I  am  ignorant,  and  to  pour  cold  water  on  the  head 
*'  and  forehead  regularly  night  and  morning,  keeping  the  hair  short, 
**  and  he  should  be  prohibited  from  reading  or  examining  minute  ob- 
'*  jects  long  at  a  time,  or  studying  by  a  bright  light,  or  reading  late. 
"  An  occasional  tepid  bath  (at  9^)  in  a  forenoon,  for  15  or  20 
''  minutes,  is  well  adapted  for  equalizing  excitement.  Only  he 
must  rob  himself  pietty  sharply  after  it  with  a  coarse  dry  cloth- 
Lastly,  he  should  attend  strictly  to  the  intestinal  functions,  which 
are  almost  always  imperfectly  performed  In  such  a  subject ;  and, 
^'  in  additian,  if  my  notion  is  erroneous,  so  will  the  infersaoBs  aad 
''  practice  here  recommended  be  also  erroneous." 

This  extract  I  forwarded  to  ray.  excellent  friends,  the  father 
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and  mbth^  df  the  little  invalid,  and,  though  iidt  Phrend^jgists, 
diey  readily  ackiioi^ledged  the  good  gense  that  was  dispUly- 

ed  in  Dr ^s  remarks,  and,  at  the  risik  of  teitig  tidi^ulisd 

as  cdfiveris,  they  availed  themddte^of  part  fif  hi#  i^gj^dns 
with  gtekter  success  than  they  thcmiselves  p&thspH  bad  an^' 
^ipated.  That  there  might  be  no  miscMce  as  to  Xhk  ftet4;  I 
applied  to  Dr  '  ■  for  a  stUtem^ot  of  (he  pstftkxAm;  \k 
mfst  as  he  recollectiid  thetn,  and  the  fdll^whig  is  a  copy  of 
the  answer  With  whicih  he  ftvoured  m€  :-*^ 


.,  8ih  June,  1827. 


My  dear  Sib,— *  As  I  am  not  yet  initiated  into  the  mysterief 
of  your  science,  I  probably  do  not  attach  so  much  impontance 
to  my  son^s  case  as  you  do ; .  I  have  no  objections,  however, 
to  state  what  I  recollect  of  it. 

My  son  was,  in  infancy,  a  very  puny  child,  and  suffered 
from  convulsions  so  severely  that  we  almost  despiured  of  see- 
ing him  survive  his  first  year.  He  was,  however,  mercifUlly 
preserved,  and  grew  up  to  be  a  tderably  healthy,  though  not 
a  robust  boy,  being  always  what  is  called  rather  nervous,^ 
A%  a  very  eatly  age,  perhaps  when  he  Was  three  years  old, 
he  received  a  contusion  on  his  forehead^  the  ^'ar  of  whiclj  is 
still  visible  above  the  root  of  bis  nose ;  but  tnis  wad  hot  con- 
sidered to  hare  ph)duced  any  effect  oil  his  bdalth  or  habits. 
About  two  years  ago,  I  think,  when  he  was  about  eight  years 
old,  he  began  to  complain  of  an  unpleasant  internal  sensation 
in  his  forehead,  which  he  called  **  a  fundy  tickling  ptdn,^ 
the  seat  of  which  he  considered  to  be  somewhere  under  the 
scar,  between  the  eyebrQ#8 ; .  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
annoyed  with  perpetual  coryzd,  or  with  stuffing  of  the  iidse, 
indicating  a  morbid  activity  of  the  mucous  membrane.  This 
#as  accompanied  with  a  oertido  mcrfeased  molality  of  the 
whole  system,  amounting  to  a  fidgety  restlessness  both  of  mmd 
and  body,  with  an  inesistible  pn^ieosity  to  toqch  and  handle 
every  thing  within  his  reach,  riot,  as  it  seemed,  widi  the  view 
^  of  ascertaining  its  nature  and  properties,  but  juat  to  gratify 
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the  deflife  he  felt  to  tbiW  Ins  muscles  into  actiotii  When 
teUediif)  in  sehool  td.mcf  Ins  lessoh  with  the  other  boys  of 
hitfchuB^  he  cotild  not  atand  still  in  His  place  for  half  a  mimtte, 
but  was  continually  shiftitig  bis  weight  fronl  one  foot  to  tH^ 
other,  limi  sfanfflmg  backwards  and  forwards.  ,  His  |)oweir  of 
cdnfinin^  bis  attention  too  seemed  at  times  almdst  gone,  s6 
that  be  fell  Miind  his  companions  ia  leanuag)  although  di4 
ymt  before  be  bad  ^en  protriise  of  lapid  advancemeni  by 
bto  aeuteneBs.  In  tlna  state  ^khi  saw  faim,  aitd»  imputing  tbk 
eympttais  tdsdtee  organic  aflection  of  the  local  cerebral  ol-gan, 
detefibed  tntf  ease  to  Dr  ^— ,  by  whose  advice  t#d  lee^e^ 
irere  ap|)Iied,  dxyut  five  months  a^o,  over  the  pkrt  dfiected, 
and  he  certainly  has  experienced  a  mlif  ked  abatement  of  iH 
^  the  disagreeable  symptoms  since  that  operation  was  had  re- 
course to. 

This  is  all  that  I  recollect  of  T ^^s  case  which  appears  to 

me  worth  noticing ;  but,  as  I  may  be  incorrect  in  some  of 
my  recollections,  I  send  this  lettei*  to  Mr  — — •  to  revise,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  dates,  there  being,  I  am  sensible, 
some  very  great  depresaon  in  my  cranium  where  the  organ 
for  chronology  is  usyally  situated ;  at  least  there  must  be  if 
your  science  is  good  for  any  thing. — ^Your^  &c. 

To  this  interesting  letter  from  Dr no  farther  ex- 
planation seems  necessary.  I  shall  merely  add,  ihki  Uik 
names  of  all  the  parties  are  well  known  to  you,  and,  though 
it  may  be  a&  well  that  they  should  iiot  appear  in  print,  you 
are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  make  them  known  to  any  individual 
who  makes  inquiries  from  sdentific  iiiotives.— I  am,  &c. 

OsSERVAToa. 


*"■*       '    -    -■  ^' 


NMA.-^We  lay  the  preceding  letter  before  odr  readers^ 
not  from  attaching  any  great  importance  to  the  individual 
case,  but  because  we  ai^  anxious  to  direct  the  attention  of 
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medical  Phrenologists  to  the  closer  observation  of  local  sJFiiip^ 
toms,  and  to  the  rational  trial  of  local  ranedies.  ■  Sxfonal 
vemedies  are  applied  with  mudi  benefit  in-  diaeaate  cC  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  organs,  and  also  in  acute  diaeaaes  af- 
fecting the  whole  brain ;  and  as  we  can  see  no  good,  naaw 
why  they  should  not  act  as  beneficially  when  applied  to  the 
head  as  to  any  other  part,  we  are  anxious  to.  have  a  hoar  trial 
made.  We  suspect  indeed  that,  thb  obvious  means  of  cue 
has  been  neglected  much  more  from  mankind  regarding  the 
mind  as  altogether  independent  of  organization,  and  fron 
their  not  being  aware  of  any  morbid  action  going  on  in  the 
head,  than  from  any  well-founded  contempt  of  the  eflicacy  of 
physical  remedies  locally  applied.— -Eoitoe.  . 


ARTICLE  X. 
Du  Beqaibment,  ses  Causes,  Sfc,  et  Moyess  Thbrapbu- 

TIQUE8  POUR  PrEVENIR,  MODIFIER,  OU  GuERIR  CKTTM  /»V- 

FiRMiTE  ;  par  M.  Felix  Foisin,  D.  M.  P — ParU,  pp.  47. 

Stammering  has  generally  been  ascribed  to  some  physical 
impediment  in  the  tongue,  the  palate,  or  some  other  of  the 
organs  of  speech ;  but  it  is  easy  to  show  that  its  cause  is  of 
a  very  different  origin,  and  that  it  rarely,  if  ever,  arises  from 
umple  malformation  of  the  vocal  organs. 

It  is  justly  observed  by  the  author  before  us,  who  is  (or 
was)  himself  afflicted  to  a  great  degree  with  this  defect  of 
speech,  and  who  is  therefore  no  very  incompetent  judge,  that 
the  anatomical  inspection  of  the  vocal  organs  does  not  de- 
monstrate any  vice  of  conformation.     ^*  The  persons,^  says 

be*  **  that  I  have  seen^  and  who,  like  myself,  spoke  with  difficulty, 
"  had  not,  as  is  alleged,  the  tongue  lai^ger  than  other  people,  nor  its 
"  ligaments  laxer,  nor  its  freaum  exceasiFely  long,  nor  the  teeth  so 
**  phoci  as  to  present  any  obstacle.    It  is  incontertahle,  ibdftd. 
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that  all.Ui€i6le8ioD8£3U8t,*aDd  I  have  myself  seen  erery  one  of 
them  ;  but  when  they  do  exists  the?  gi?e  rise  to  phenomena  to- 
taJly  different.  To  be  convinced  or  this  it  is  only  neceasary  ta^t* 
amine  the  indmdiiak  in  whom  they  preseBt-themfielves.  We  riiaH 
remark^  it  k  triie^  a  greater  or  Jem  alteration  of ;  prpqunciatioB^ 
*'  but  never  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  stamtnertng.** 

If  physical  malformation  were  reallj  the  general  cause  of 
stammering,  the  effect  would  necessarily  be  permanent,  and 
would  affect  the  same  sounds  every  time  they  recurred  ;  but 
the  reverse  of  this  is  the  truth  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that, 
on  occasions  of  excitement,  the  stammerer  often  displays  a 
fluency  and  facility  of  utterance  the  very  opposite  of  his  hal 
bitual  state,  and  that,  as  Dr  Voisin  expresses  it,  <<  hrsqu'ils 
*^  se  mettent  en  cdUrCy  Us  hlasphement  avec  une  inergie  qui 
**  fCa  poini  ichapp4  aux  hommes  les  moins  observflteiirs^* 
P.  4.  But  passion  or  excitement  can  never  remove  a  phy- 
sical cause,  make  a  large  toijigue  small,  jset  crooked  teeth 
straight,  or  tighten  the  ligaments  of  the  tongue,  and  then 
let  these  imperfections  return  as  soon  as  the  storm  is  over. 
Such  causes,  then,  may  make  a  person  speak  thick  or  low, 
or  indistinctly,  but  his  utterance  will  still  be  as  equable  apd 
free  from  stammer  as  before,  and  therefore  the  true  stammer 
must  depend  on  a  totally  different  antecedent. 

Dr  Voisin  proves  very  clearly,  that  the  real  cause  is  irre- 
gularity in  the  nervous  acdon  of  the  parts  which  combine  tq 
produce  speech.  This  is  shown  by  analyzing  speech.  The 
natural  sounds,  or  vowels,  are  simple,  and  require,  only 
one  kind  of  muscular  action  for  their  production,  hence 
they  are  almost  always  under  command.  The  artificial, 
or  compound  sounds,  (hence  denominated  con-sonants) 
are  complex^  and  require  several .  distinct  and  succes- 
sive combinations  of  9  variety  of  muscles ;  and  it  is  they 
alone  that  excite  stammering.  But  it  is  the  brain  that  dL 
rects  and  combines  all  voluntary  notions,  and  consequently 
every  disturbing  cause,  not  local  and  not  permanent,  can  af. 
feet  the  voluntary  motions  of  speech  only  through  the  me- 
dium  of  tlie  brain  ;  and  irregular  action  of  the  brain  must 
thus  be  the  indispensable  antecedent  or  cause  of  the  effect— 
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Stammering.     This  ypil  be  obvioud  cm  reviewing  the  excit- 
ififf  causes  of  that  infirmity. 

Firsif  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  a  perppn,  wbp  19  per- 
fectly fluent  in  conversation,  and  who  has  never  been  known 
to  stammer^  become  grievously  affected  with  it,  if  called  up- 
on unexpectedly  to  address  a  public  audience.  Every  one 
will  admit  that,  in  this  case,  there  is  no  physical  impediment 
to  utterance,  but  that  the  cause  is  in  the  brain,  or  organ  of 
the  mind,  and  that  it  consists  in  an  irregular  nervous  im- 
pulse sent  to  the  organs  of  speech,  and  proceeding  from  a 
conflict  between  the  deri7'e  to  speak  well,  the^^r  of  speak, 
ing  ill,  or  perhaps  a  consciousness  of  a  paucity  or  bad  ar- 
rangement of  the  ideas  which  he  is  expecteid  to  communicate, 
or  it  may  be  a  dearth  of  words  in  which  to  clothe  them.  In 
every  instance  the  essefUial  circumstance  is  a  conflict  or  ab- 
sence of  co-operation  among  the  active  faculties,  necessarily 
giving  rise  to  a  pluraUt^y  instead  of  to  a  unity y  of  nervous 
Impulses,  and  consequently  to  a  plurality^  instead  of  to  a 
unity,  of  simultaneous  muscular  combinations ;  and  the  irre- 
gular plurality  of  purposes  and  of  actions  thence  resulting 
constitutes  exactly  what  is  called  stammering. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  view  is  the  fact, 
that  stammering,  or  irregularity  of  action,  is  an  afiection  not 
peculiar  to  the  muscles  concerned  in  the  production  of  speech, 
but  is  common  to  these,  and  to  all  the  muscles  under  the 
power  of  the  will.  Wherever  two  or  more  diverging  pur- 
poses of  nearly  equal  power  assail  the  mind,  and  prompt  to 
opposite  courses  of  action  at  the  same  time,  there  stammerii^ 
appears,  whether  it  be  in  the  muscles  of  the  vocal  organs,  or 
in  those  of  the  feet  We  recollect  a  ludicrous  example  of 
this  in  a  boy  at  a  dancing-school  ball  in  the  Assembly 
Rooms.  He  was  dancing  very  easily  and  gracefully,  and 
with  much  inward  tranquillity  and  satisfaction,  when^  on  a 
sudden,  on  raising  his  head,  his  wonder  was  attracted  and 
dazzled  by  the  unusual  splendour  of  the  chandeliers,  which 
he  had  not  before  noticed.     His  feet  continued  to  move, 
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bi|(  with  evidently  Ipss  unily  of  piir|^ose  tban  before,  aad 
after  making  a  few  unmeaning  and  rather  eccentric  move- 
ments, or  stammering  wiA  hisjeet  instead  of  with  his  tongue, 
he  fell  on  his  back  on  the  floor,  and  awoke  from  his  revene. 

SeconSbfy  A  person  unexpectedly  beset  by  danger  stam- 
mers  from  head  to  foot,  till  his  presence  of  mind*  gives  him 
an  unity  of  purpose,  and  deddes  what  he  is  to  do.  In  this 
instance,  it  is  undeniably  the  simultaneous  existence  xX  oppo- 
site mental  impulses  that  produces  the  effect  For  the  same 
reason  the  sudden  recollection,  during  an  animated  dis- 
course, of  something  forgotten,  causes  a  temporary  stammer 
and  unsteadiness  of  attitude.  In  short,  a  multiplicity  of  im- 
pulses causes  contrariety  o^  action,  and  contrariety  q{  action 

constitute^  ^[Ui(nm>er%ng. 

> 

''  The  influence  which  the  epcephalon  exercises  over  pronuncia- 
^  tion/'  says  t)r.Vbi8in^  ^*  is  equally  established  bv  the  observations 
^*  ooB^nusily  tumiriiecl  by  erato^^  advocates^  ana  puMic  speakers. 
''  If  the  intellectual  operations  are  carried  on  with  rapidity^  if 
'^  il|f»  jdef^  are  cl^^^  nuBi9i^ofi8,  and  wdl-oonnected,  the  pronuncia- 
**  tion  will  be  free^  easy,  and  agreeable ;  if,  on  the  contrary^  the 
^  march  of  intellect  is  slow  and  difficulty  and  the  ideas  are  confused 
''  and  ill  arranged,  the  elocution  will  partake  of  the  internal  trouble, 
''  aad  the  orator,  thus  ^accidentally  fi^  sfa|i)|9)e|:er,  will  soon  have  Ah 
^*  tigued  his  audience  by  hia  repetiUons  and  idisagreeable  articula? 

*<  tions.^  We  have  seen  the  same  thing  arise  from  a  defi- 
cient supply  of  words  to  clothe  the  ideas  that  presented 
themselves ;  the  contrariety  arising  in  this  instance  from  the 
ineffectual  struggle  of  a  small  organ  of  Language  to  keep 
pace  with  the  workings  of  larger  organs  of  intellect. 

Thirdly^  The  effects  of  wine  and  spirituous  liquors  prove 
the  influence  of  the  brain  in  the  production  and  cure  of 
stammering.     <<  Look  at  that  individual,  who,  without  com. 

*'  mitting  any  excess,  is  moderately  excited  by  a  few  glasses  of  wine; 

^^  /o/e/v  he  was  sad,  silent,  and  spiritless ;  nofv,  what  a  metamor- 
phose I  b^is  gay>  ta))cative>  ana  Witty ;  let  him  continue  to  drink, 
and  go  beyond  the  measure  of  his  necessities,  his  head  wijI  be- 
come embarhissed,  and  the  fumes  of  the  wine  trouble  his  intel- 
lectual fHnctiom.  The  muscles,  suhfecied  to  the  guidance  tf  a 
wiJ^  wUkot^  p^fT,  contract  f^bhfy  an4  He  m/c>^jt  cat^used  and 

"  marked  stamfnerthg  succeeds  to  the  fliiept  pjroaunciation  so  late- 


it 

« 
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"  ifdtmarftdf  arnkmlndk  Jifltwiedton .the-poiwrflJ  aMioB  of  thr 
''  br)dn  00^%  ovf^m  qI  tjfc^".,     ^  ... 

Fo^vtfdy,  Fi:o0i  the  earliest  antiquity  acdden^il  sj^j^quB^es* 
ing.lias  b^jp  noticed  by  .pfajr^siciana  as  frequeQtly.the  precur- 
sor of  |tpopIexy  and  pal^j^  which  could,  only  bappeo  j^om 
th^  pjeQodiqg  affectipn  of  the  biain  acting  on  the  organs  of 

fyiJiy^  M«  V<n8in  himself  remarks  the  weU-kaomi  .«fiu:ty 
that  stammerers  are  generally  very  sendtive  and  easily  irri- 
table, and,  at  the  sajne  time,  timid  and  reUring;  tbus  a^^j^id* 
ing  the  essentia)  contrariety  of  emotions  in  its  strongest  de- 
gree.   M.  Voisin  forcibly  delineates  this  state,  when  he  says, 

"  I  shall  never  fonget  thal^  in  18i8^  when  I  had  fjnijihft!  mynhiiiiflt 
''  and  waB  enteriDg  on  life^  aiy  troubled  countenance  {wa  corU^ 
"  nance  malassurSe,')  my  embarrassment  and  monosyllabic  answers, 
"  and  the  silence  which  fear  and  timidity  almost  alwiiys  softMed 
''  uppD  me,  gave  to  many  peoplft  such  an  idea  of  mv  charactar^'tlMit 
"  I  may  dispense  with  quotmg  the  epithet  which  they  were  pleased 
"  to  bestow  upon  me." 

i9»r/M^/ Certain  emotions,  by  exciting  the  brain,  Afsct 

such  a  powerful  nervous  influx  upon  the  organs  of  speech, 

that  not  only  delivers  the  stammerer  from  his  infirmity  for  a 

time,  but  has  even  sufficed  to  deliver  the  duml)  fh>m  their 

« 

bondage,  and  enabled  them  to  speak.  Esqufrol  gives  a  cu- 
rious example  of  this  fact.  A  dumb  man  had  long  endured 
contempt  and  bad  usage  from  his  wife ;  but,  being  one  day 
more  grossly,  maltreated  than  usual,  he  got  into  such  a 
furious  rage,  that  he  regmned  the  use  of  his  tongue,  and 
repaid  with  usury  the  execrations  which  his  tender  mate  had 
so  long  lavished  upon  him.  This  shows  how  closely  the 
brain  influences  speech. 

SevenMj/i  Speedi  is  the  conductor  of  ideas,  and  is  useless 
where  none  exist.  Acoorcfingly  it  is  noticed,  that  idiots,  il» 
though  they  hear  well,  and  have  a  sound  eonfbnntftiotf  of 
the  organs  of  speech,  and  a  power  of  emitting  all  the  natuial 
sounds,  are  either  dumb,  or  speak  very  imperfectly. 

EigkMi/y  Und»  the  influence  of  contending  emotions,  as 
is  well  observed  by  M.  Voisin,   the  tongue  either  moves 
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witbovt  iramett,' or  MBflins  akdgtiher  imoKyvtahfe.  TiM, 
be  says,  occurs  most  frequently  when  Cautiousness  or  fear, 
and  Veneration  or  respect,  are  the  opposing  feelings.  Stam- 
mering from  this  cause  diminishes  perceptibly,  and  sometimes 
even  disappears,  in  proportion  as  the  individual  regains  bis 
presence  of  mind  and  masters  his  internal  impression.    **  The 

''  observations,"  he  adds,  '^  w£ich  I  have  the  sad  privily  of  mak- 
ing on  mpslf  every  day  oonirm  what  is  here  adyanced.  I  ha^ 
often  intercourse  with  men  for  whom  I  feel  so  much  respect,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to  speak  to  them  when  I  appear 

'^  before  them.  But  if  the  conversation,  of  which  they  at  first  fur- 
nish the  whole,  goes  on  and  becomes  animated,  recovering  soon 
from  my  first  emotion^  I  shake  off  all  little  considerations,  and, 
raising  mj^lf  to  their  height,  I  disciiss  with  them  mtkout  Jear, 

'' and  without  the  slightest  difficulty  in  my  pronunciation."     This 

indicates  the  supreme  influence  of  the  nervous  influx  on  the 
movements  of  the  vocal  muscles,  and  it  is  curiously  sup- 
ported and  illustrated  by  a  fact  mentioned  by  M.  Itard,  of  a 
boy  of  eleven,  who  was  excessively  at  fault  whenever  he  at- 
tempted to  speak  in  the  presence  of  persons  looking  at  him, 
but  in  whom  the  stammering  instantly  disappeared  as  soon  as, 
by  stiutting  out  the  light,  he  ceased  to  be  visible.  This  is  ex- 
plicable only  on  the  theory  of  opposite  mental  emotions. 

NifU^tfj  As  the  individual  advances  in  age,  and  acquires 
conttalency  and  unity  of  character,  the  infirmity  becomes 
less  and  less  marked,  and  even  frequently  disappears  alto-, 
gethcr.  In  the  same  way  it  is  generaUy  more  marked  in 
the  morning  than  in  the  evening,  because  the  brain  has  not 
then  assumed  its  full  complement  of  activity,  nor  been  ex- 
posed to  the  numerous  stimuli  which  beset  it  in  the  ordinary 
labours  of  the  day. 

A  late  writer  seems  to  us  to  mistake  the  effect  for  the 
cause,  when  he  says  that  stammerers,  being  deprived  of  the 
means  of  communication  with  their  fellows,  become  reserved 
and  timid  in  society,  and  of  exquisite  sensibility ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  we  have  been  unfolding,  the  natural  ti- 
midity and  sennbility,  instead  of  being  the  effect,  are  in  fact 
the  chief  causes  of  the  stammer  or  'defect  in  pironunciation. 

Vol.  IV.— No  XV.  2  g 
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And  we  think  tliis  coofinned  hj  \m  own  obeenrauon,  thai 
old  age  is  generaDy  a  care,  and  that  *^  old  men,  wbeo  intev- 
*<  legated  op  th^  causes  of  the  amendmenty  generally  attri- 
**  bate  it  to  their  having  become  less  hasty,  ox  much  wtorc 
**  moderate  and  confidereUef  aod  in  a  much  less  hurry  to 
**  force  out  their  ideas.*** 

The  cerebral  and  mental  cause  of  stammering  explains  the 
efiects  of  education  and  the  rational  mode  of  cure. 

Speech  being  the  vehicle  of  ideas^  and  of  no  use  but  to 
convey  them,  it  is  obvious  that  one  important  condition  in 
securing  a  distinct  articulation  is  to  have  previously  acquired 
distinct  ideas.  Idiots,  having  few  ideas,  never  learn  to  speak. 
For  the  same  reason,  children  ought  not  to  be  forced  to 
speak  in  the  way  that  is  generally  done.  This  ill-timed 
haste  has  the  opposite  effect,  for  the  subjects  of  it  speak 
later  and  with  greater  confusion ;  and  the  extreme  atten- 
tion that  is  paid  to  their  every  word,  dispenses  them  from 
distinct  articulation,  and  causes  a  bad  pipnunciation  for  their 
whol^  lives.  This  is  remarked  very  often  in  children  projight 
up  in  towns.  They  speak  earlier,  but  much  less  distinctly, 
than  those  reared  in  the  country.  Leamiag  by  rote  is  held 
by  Dr  Voisin  to  be  very  pernicious,  as  it  accustoms  the  child 
to  negli^^nt  and  unmeaning  pronunciation  in  his  repetition  of 
tbfs  s^me  words. 

It  is  remarked,  indeed,  that  those  who  are  late,  of  speak- 
ing never  ^ak  so  distinctly  as  the  others ;  but  here  the 
affect  is  often  mistaken  for  the  cause,  for  the  child  is  long  of 
speaking  only  because  his  vocal  organs  are  noturaUy  embar- 
rassed, and  not  because  the  latter  are  embarrassed  from  the 
want  of  speech.  If  the  organs  were  not  constitutionally  im- 
peded, why  should  any  one  child  be  longer  of  speaking  than 
another  ?  The  child  that  stammers  has  quite  as  much  use 
for  speaking  as  any  other,  and  in  general  he  is  stimulated 


•  Dictioomavi  d«  M ^d^dne,  Umt  iii.  p.  844. 
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to  an'  infinitely  greater  degree  t6  eiert'fais^  power  6t  speech. 
Parents  become  uneasy,  and,  by  their  ilt.jtidged  eiFol^s  at  has- 
teningi  often  cause  tbe  very  defect  th^y  ^eek  t6  avoid.  * 

Prom  this  view  it  will  'Appear  that  the  cure  of  stammering 
is  to  be  lookecf  for  in  removing  the  exciting  diu^es,  and  in 
bringing  the  vocal  muscles  into  harmonious  action  by  deter^ 
mined  and  patient  exercise.  The  opposite  emotions,  s^  ge- 
nerally productive  of  stammering,  may,  especltiny  in  ddfly 
life,  be  gradually  got  rid  of  by  a  judicious  moral  treatihent, 
—by  directing  the  attention  6f  the  child  to  th6  e^hleti6e  bt* 
thes^  emotions  as  cftuses,-— by  inspif!n^  Kim  Witli  -friendly 
confidence, — by  exciting  him  resolutely  to  shuri  atiy  stxenipt 
at  pronunciation  when  he  feels  himself  unable  to  master  it,— 
by  his  exercising  hhnse^when  tddfie  aftd  ^ree  Jroni  erddtMty 
in  taUdnff  and  teadkig  cdoud  Ondjbr  a  hiigth  of  tMe^  io  ds 
to  habiiuaie  the  muscles  to  simtdtaneous  Md  systemAHc  £ttf- 
tion ;  and  we  may  Add,  as  a  very  effectual  rehiedy;'  6y  ifu 
cretmng  Ou  natural  diJtcuUy  in  such  h  way  as  (O  require 

a  BTRCUfa    a/tui     VSDilritiBD    MENTAL    EFFORT   tO    aO^fhpUjfh 

the  utterance  of  a  souhdi  And  thereby  add  ^o  tbb  axfTotiht  of 
nefvous  energy  didtribiited  to  the  organs  of  speech:  'The 
practice  of  Demosthenes^  is  a  most  excellent  ^icam^ld;  *  Vte 
cuT^  Hirifelf  V)f  ifl%Y^fa!^i*lt«iftM*h^^  Wscrtbuth 

with  pebbles,  and  accustoming  himself  to  recitation^'  Ift^  trait 
state.  It  required  strong  local  action,'  and  a  coficentriXted  at- 
tentlofi^  to  emit  a  sound  without  choking  himscH]^  of  allowing 
the  pebbles  to  drop  from  his  mouth ;  and  this  was  p1*ec%biy 
the  natural  remedy  to  apply  to  opposite  and  contttiAn^  eihif^ 
tions  and  divided  attefition.  .  * 

Demosthenes  adopted  the  other  most  effectual  part  of  the 
means  of  cure.  He  exercised  himself  alone^  and  Jf^^eJV&ki 
distracH^ig  emotUynSy  to  such  a  degree  that  he  constructed'a 
subterraneous  cabinet  on  purpose  for  perfect  retVen^'^ht,  and 
sometimes  passed  two  and  three  months  without  ever  leaving 
it,  having  previously  shaven  one  half  of  his  head,  that  he 
might  not  be  able  to  appear  in  public  when  the  temptation 
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should  come  upon  him.  .  ^d  the  perfect  success  which  aU 
tended  this  plan^^  is  .uniyersally  known..  His  voipe  passed 
from  a  weg^  uncertain,  and  unmanageoUp,  to  a  full,  power* 
ful,  and|£ven  melodious  tone,  and  became  fo  remarkably 
flexible  as  tp  accommodate  itself  with  ease  to  t,be.Y^ry  Mune- 
roMs  and  delicate  inflections  of  the  Gjce^k  tpngpe*  ^u^  aa  a 
complete  cure,  or  harmonipus  action.. of  the  vocal  muff;|(Ba» 
can  be, obtained  only  by  the  repetition  of  the. muspHiar. ac- 
tion till  a  habit  or  tendmqf  io  act  becomes  establist^^  U  is 
evident  that  perseverance  is  an  essential  element  in  its  ac- 
complishment, and  that  without  this  the  temporary  amend- 
ment obtained  at  first  by  the  exdtement  consequent  upon  a 
trial  of  any  means  very  soon  disappears,  and  leavea  the  ia« 
firmity  altogether  unmitigated. 

M.  Itard,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  recommwds 
very  strongly,  where  it  can  be  done,  to  force  children  to  apeak 
in  a  foreign  language  by  giving  them  a  foreign  governess  or 
tutor ;  and  the  propriety  of  this  advice  is  very  palpable  when 
we  consider  that  it  requires  a  more  powerful  and  concentrate 
ed  effort  to  speak  and  to  pronounce  a  foreign  than  a  native 
tongue,  and  that  it  is  precisely  a  strong,  undivided,  and.long- 
continued  mental  effort  that  is  necessary  to  effect  a  cure. 

M.  Itard  regards  weakness  in  the  muscles  of  the  voice  as 
the  cause  of  atammcring,  and  he  has-  invented,  and  used 
with  much  success,  a  small  forked  instrument  which  he 
places  under  the  tongue,  in  order  to  give  them  support. 
We  approve  highly  of  the  practice,  but  think  his  explana- 
tion of  its  efficacy  likely  to  lead  to  error.  To  us  it  appears 
to  serve  the  same  purpose  that  the  pebbles  did  in  tl^c  mouth 
6f  the  Gredan  orator,  viz.  to  solicit  such  an  amount  of  ^er« 
tous  stimulus  to  the  parts,  and^  such  an  effort  of' attention 
as  shall  absorb  the  mind,  and  prevent  its  unity  of  purpose  be- 
ing divided  by  contrary  emotions.  And  die  proofa^  Uutt  ihis 
is  th^  true  source  of  the  muscular  debility  are,  that  for  all 
purposes  exp^pt  speaking,  the  movem^ta  (rf.tfaa  lips  and 
tongue  are  as  powerful  and  as  parf<sot  a&  in  any  otlier'ii 
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vidfial,  and  that  old  age/ which  fncreases  real  debility,  and 
which,  therefore,  ought  to  increase  stammering  if  it  arose 
from  this  cause,  almost  invariably  cures  It.  We  think  it 
right' to  notice'  this  mistake  in  principle,  as,  from  M.  Itard's 
well-meHted  reputation,  his  practice  is  likely  to  be  followed ; 
and  as  'every  man  w!II  modify  it  according  to  his  own  lights, 
mfluy,  viewing  it  as  a  mere  mechanical  support,  might  do  so 
itt  a  wrong  way,  and  produce  mischief  instead  of  benefit,  and 
then  Uam^  him  for  misleading  them. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  debility,  in  which  this, 
in  common  with  many  other  forms  of  nervous  disease,  often 
origmates  in  the  young,  must  be  obviated  by  a  due  supply  of 
nourishing  food,  country  air,  regular  exercise,  and  last| 
though  not  least,  by  cheerful  society,  kindness,  and  encour- 
agement The  use  of  Phrenology  in  enabling  a  stammerer 
to  understand  his  own  case,  or  a  parent  to  direct  the  treat- 
ment of  his-child  under  this  infirmity,  is  so  obvious,  that  we 
reckon  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  it.  By  rendering  the  na« 
tare  and  modes  of  action  of  the  mental  powers  clear  and  fa- 
miliar, it  aids  u^  in  removing  every  morbid  affection  of  which 
the  origin  lies  in  them. 


B 


ARTICLE  XL 

SSBVLT  OF  AN  EXAMINATION,  BV  Mr  JaMKM  DE  VlLLBj  QW 
THE  HbaDB  of  148  CONVICTB  ON  BOARD  TBE  (JoUrmX 
SbiF  EnGLANDj   when  ABOVT  to   841L  FOH  NxW   SOVTM 

Wales  in  the  Spring  of  1826. 

Skbik6  that  no  pretension  of  Phrenology  has  been  more  de- 
rided than  its  direct  application  to  the  affairs  of  life,  without 
which  it  would  be  a  barren  and  useless  discovery,  we  cannot 
do  more  good  to  the  cause  than  by  publishing  examples  of 
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its  pmeticaf  applidattdD. '  Wketii  the  «Mfo  coiiviel%  146  in 
number,  wec^^a^^f^ftf^^^pr Jtn^paportetion  on  bQardtfae  ship 
£nglatidi»  eprit^  iia£6,  under  the  charges  of .  J)r  Xb.oin«pn, 
a  nayj  sui^^n,*  Mr  De  Vilte  was  iodoced  to  ^on* board, 
Mp^demmine tfce. wfeqlq g^g overJjLegdt^,  The experva^en<>as 
BUggeMed  by  Mr  Waidttip  of  London,  wbomi  we^^nhpk^Hed 
\f^  aee  addijqg  fi  inanl|r  avowal  of  the  new  science  to  his  olber 
ciaims  tx)  ppofesfiional dUftinQtJK^i  X)j|r  Thomeop,  ipra^.Aptpr^- 
Viodsly  acquainted  i^th  the  subject  Mr  De  ViUe  fiimiahied 
Jtum  with  ^  distinctt.memoranduip  of  the  inferred  character  of 
tach  individual  conrriot,  and  poinded  out  iha  maapeir  VEk  which 
t^e^isgosilions  of  efi^h  would  probal^Iy  appear  in  liia  gone- 
mi  tconducl  on  (bo  passage. «  7he  4^sp^rodoe^,  were  all  spe- 
ctfically  noted,  and  a  mode  of  treatment  to  pevent.  mischiof 
sqggeated.  One  man  in  particular  was  noted  fls  very  dan«* 
fpnousy  from  bis  energy^  farocity,  and  talent  fpr  plpjts  find 
profo|und  dissimulation.  His  name  was  Robert  Hii|^ef« 
,.  The  history  of  the  voyi^e  is  n^gitely  detailed  in  'Dr 
-ThomsoQ^s  Journal^  deposited  in  the  VictiiaUiQg«0|Boei;i  ^nd, 
|\y  t^e  pqli^;\,es^  of  Dr  Weir  erf  iHbt  olllee,  we  wete,  ib^jte. 

pliance  with  our  request,  not  only  im^i^i^t^yof  rj^^Ht 
Vith  the  Journal,  but  permitted  to  take  extrads  and  publish 
them.  From  different  parts  of  a  log  of  above  fdur  months, 
we  tetvaeted  «U  that  teonoomed  toe  conduct  oF  the  convicts, 
as.  follows: — 

h^  and  JProoeedingi  t^fihe  Mole  Convict  Ship  England,  during 
fi  VoytH^  <o  ffem  South  Wales  in  1826.  148  Convicts  on 
Board* 

« 

•  9ikMi^  G>DTict8  disposed  to  be  disorderly;  read  to  tbem 
oijr  a(ai4ioriiy  ^.poaiali ;  and  threatened  to  act  upon  it^  if  they  did 
not  conduct  themselves  in  a  more  orderly  manner.  , 

l6ih  --S    Same  complaint,->-aod  difficulty  to  get  thenr  to  keep 
their  births  and  clothes  clean. 


*  This  dmtge,  for  the. sake  o(  toaoomj^  is  cwnmitteA  to  nairj  xuqgeoiy  who 
will  undertake  it ;  and  it  embraces  the  entire  management  as  wdf  as  die  me- 
dical treatment  of  oontieis  on  the  w»yage.  ^ 
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atttultifig^ach  otl^ier.        .  «      ,        , 

SO/A — .    Symptoms  of  mutiny  amobg  the  cottVicW. '  '    ' 

SIH  —I  Iteceived  «  tetter  mui'Wi  fl;  Tsgrloi)  r«gaMiiig«ifift 
t^md  fJNr  bim  as.«oo9  ^A  pottU^le^  w  b^  haf^  tometbu^,  to  o(^mi\v^ 
ideate  to  me  priiratelv  of  the  utmost  importance,  t  immeoiatelv 
sent  forliim,  when  he  informed  me,  thai  Jobtii  Geovge*  MUiM4)Nia 
tbat  iMonil0g  eoma  m  him  At  ihe  hoimtel  vwf  e»\t,  holoife  hft«rtl^« 
«lknr.Q«HrielB  w^e  qut  of  be^j  3^4  ^I^  faipi  prirately  that  there  was 
a  conspiracy  formed  to  murder  him  (W.  E.  T.)  to  prevent  his  ^Tring 
any  alarm,  and  then  to  murder  me,  amd  a>l  wh&noai^'nabBMakt 
them  toeecoAi  the  ihbi  and  run  her  inU  South  Ameripa.  Tjbat 
RowBBT  HaoBK0  aaa  Tbpmas  Jones  were  at  the  bead  of  it,  and 
it  was  their  intention  to  carry  it  into  efibct  the  ^rst  tim6  the  ihip 
was  in  a  squall.  In  consequeiiQe  of  this  inibrmatiou,-  the  MloWiDg 
memorandum  wiaa  giren  kqf  i«e  to  W.  &  T.  in  the  form  of  a  pr^ 
tectjoq,  to  be  shown  to  such  men  as  he  could  trust.  As  ti^o^thirds 
of  the  convicts  are  the  most  depraved  and  -desperate  of  ciiarBCterS!, 
and  robust  athletie  med,  in  order  to  prevent  iheir  taUiig  anr  alanoiiy 
aad-asiassiiiatinf  in  the  prison  during  the  uight,  as  thpy  ha^  threaten- 
ed to  do,  or  at  any  future  period,  nowever  distant,  those  conricti 
who  should  divulge '  their  wickbd  intentions,  every*  neotssaiy  pre- 
cautionr  wai  privacy*  taktnj  until  the  ringl^iders  caould  all  be  dia- 
ooveised,  end  safely  soQUJced  without  violence  Mem.  "Dr  Tlfiimm 
"  son  win  thank  W.  E.  Taylor  and  other  well-disposed  men  to  be 
^'  on  their  guard,  and,' if  possfible,  to  get  such  evioence  as  will  en- 
**  aWa  Dr  T,  to  act  i^gmnst  the  malfonlentfc-  JDr  T»  prpmisea  proh 
"  taction,  and  bis  best  services  with  the  governor  of  New  South 
''  Wales,  to  such  men  as  may  appear  to  him  to  deserve  It."  Some 
of  the  soimers  had  heard  ia  prmi  what  induced  them  to  enect 
•oorn  to  be  employed  agjainet  the.  coqyicts.  Tl|is  they  imported  to 
Dr  Thomson. 

1st  June.  Hughes,  for  assaulting  Daniel  Dean,  waa  tocnrccl  and 
double-ironed  on  deck  under  a  sentry.  Moons  applied  for  pmtee- 
tion  from  being  strangled  or  assassinated  as  was  threatened.  He 
gave  the  names  of  those  principally  concerned ;  Robert  Hughes, 
(always  the  first),  Thomas  Jon^,  Vrrlliam  Brown, '  James 'Hhwireb, 
and  James  Norman.  Jones  gave  himiielf  up,  obserHig,  he  -was 
not  the  first  bullock  that  had  been  sold,  and  hoped  he  would  have  a 
fair  trial.  He  was  double-ironed  and  handcuffed.  Brown,  Hawkes, 
and  Norman,  were  all  handeuffed,  and  placed  under  the!'  sflawiifls. 
Other  arrangements  followed  for  safety.  Crew  armed  irith>  ou^ 
lasses,  &c. 

29th  Septefnber.  Landed  at  Sidney.  Court  of  inquiry  on  24; 
Robert  Hughes,  Thomas  Jones,  &c  '        * 

We  have  not  ecm  the  eykfeaee  on  the  trialy  but  aie  in- 
formed that  the  facta  of  the  coaspiracy,  and  the  ahopkiog  do- 
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IpaYity  ^.tbejpiaid^;j9iKuiJhe  4»Un^  rouvdets,  ivfi^e  played 
^f9p4  aU4oirtit5ifi|A4  ^hut  tb?  slpr^  each  peragm  h«ad  juai  the 
HlPttei^  nm  m  wry  clw^  wpofri^iw  vith  .Uie.nwtflBd\|n»,of 
qblOMt^r  #fl|;t)94  to eiM^  oam^'by  ilr  >Pe  Vilte..  ^J4#^  ^^ 
e§p^m)ly  marked  by  him.  a»  a  per^qp  cfP^Ift  .pf^^ 
nwdev  and  d^ptlind  .ptf»t%«  lYier.))ave  .ii9l;..«^^.J^i^j.]^ 
Yille's  memorandum,  Jljiu^  $ubj<Hn .  wilb  gr^  pjeasuucf^  ^r 
Thomson^s  letter  to  Mr  Wardrop. 

Extract  from  a  Tdier  qfG.  Thommn^  JBf}.,  Surgeon  of  the 
Ship  England^  to  James  Wardrop^  Esq. 

)     "  . .    Sydnejr,  October  9,  1826. 

<^  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  introduction  to  De  Ville 
and  Phrenology^  ^w^oh,!  am  xv>y(  ,9onviA(^  has  a  founda- 
tion in  truth)  and  beg  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  call  on  Dr 
Burnett,  whom  I  have  requested  to  ^ow  you-  my  journal,  at 
the  end  of  which  is  Mr  De  Ville'*s  report,  and  my  report  of 
eMdtict  duriiig  the  voyage ;  sad  iikewise  to  di«  dqiMtioos 
agmnst  some  of  the  convicts,  who  y^u^  witji  your  umial 
HKtus engcUtuSj  disoovened  would igivene B»m0. ,troaW(t  dur- 
ing the  voyage,  and  I  think  the  perusal  6f  ihcym-wtU  ffiake 
you  lough,  as  they  were  going  to  tripuplbei  jpoor.doctt^  like 
a  pig.  *  'De  Ville  is  right  itt  fvay  caaer  exc^pi^  o«e».r  Thomas 
Jo&eB  $  bat  this  man  can  neither  read  nor  «rrite,  wd^  being  a 
tttilori  he  was  induced  to  join  tbeconspiraoy  Um^  and  ociae 
the  rfiip,  and  carry  her  16  South  Asoerica,' being  infonntsilliy 
Hughes^  the  ringleader,  that  he  would  thdn  givt  hiiii^ev^. 
Observd  how  De  V^Ue'  has  hit  the  freal  cbaraotar<tf  .Hughttf, 
land  I  will  be  gratefiil  to  De  ViHe  dll  my  life;>rfor  bts.liqwt 
eoHUed  me  to  shut  tip  in  dose  custody  %ht  malebntenU^  iwd 
atrive  here  not  a  bead  minus,'  iThieh,  wathout  the  ilipori^  k 
ia  more  than  probable  I  would  have  beeo.  All  ib^io^bilii* 
liea  here  have  become  Pbrenddgists,  and  I  caooot  g9(..loy 
joumids  out  of  tlieir  oftces  until  they  have  peruaed  opd  .xe- 
penttodUe  VilteSs«epo#t,  aadwiHmotbe  iotime,  liM  lAwd, 
to  ^nd  them  by  the  Fairfield.'' 
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We  caimot  eonehide-  wMhMt  besloiiriil^  a  'wdMeMrtdd 
enccKnitim  on  Mr  -De  Yilte,  fbr  ito  clpelstfiffly  unde^lMkbig 
and  so  skilfiilly  performing  a  tft»k  (rdm  wltkli  lAl  btit  a  '£^« 
ous  Phtcttblo^t  Woctld  hav<(  sbifuak  'i»4tb  a  mifngleS  fteiiig 
of  dlsgnsi  and  f^r.  We  regrei;  tbaft  the^  d^Hi'  id  tbe^  iHjgi 
bdok  ^re'iso  meagre,  atid  that  Dr  ThombHrhdi^n^t^tieiSt'kMW 
extracts  fSrotn  the  evidence  on  the  ^ds.(  <  '..:,ai  .  ^j;  / 


ARTICLE  XII. 
FHBENOLOGY  IN"  CEHMANV. 

{From  a,  Fore^  Cwrespondmi^  ^"^ 

'      '    '.  ,-         . 

At  ft  lime  idien  cevtam  phyneiana  in  Epgland)  wJko.  b^Uf^ 
themsekves  siq^  and  learned,  strive  to  stop  the  prqgcess  of  tbe 
new  phifeeophy^ff  nuBd  in  Gneat  BritaiA,  it  ia  eurious  ta  Qbp 
ser^  the  stepi;  with  whsribiit  advance  esirery^wliere  in  iSiiro{if^ 
as  well  «a  in  other  paruraf  the  worid«  •  AUh9ug)h  tl^inueiifle 
arose  lii  Gennatay,  it  was  stlbaeqiiently  dmost  fbrgoQen  tb^e; 
This  waS' not  to  be  iroiakTed  aU  when  wi^  foopsldev  ;tI)4t'£M9 
GM  and  Spnrduim^  in  later  years^*  ^iiljp  .pitbUsbed  ift>ltllie 
EngUdi  and  Prench  languages,  and^hai:  the  dil^ti<m,liri^ 
the  phikaophy  of  mind  has-  tabati  in  Germ^i^  iA.qAii%j]^ 
po&e  to  ibeTnles  whibh  Phrenology^  foondedfon  .tqLpoipqmo^ 
lays  down.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  tdrti^  l^ifiPl^ 
Md  'Mieritifie  men  of  Ocrmany  mc€r  spoke  of  QaW^  d9<MiM 
but  with  esteem,  and  with  that  respect  d««e  to  all  8«f»lt^4i^ 
vestigfltioM;  and  audi  is  still  the  oase.  Tbougb  WQnmr 
standea  are- unfavourable  to  Pbrenotogy.in  tbat/QMiMiyV|M 
move  Intention  has  now  began  to  be  bestowed  on  il«.  Jk( 
Olto^a  Saoish  work  aa  Piitfcnak^  baa  baeq.favMrill^  <% 
viewed  in  ^*  Becker's  Annalen,^  *^  Qefsoff$  Md  Miikf  Ma^ 
gaxin,'^'  and  "  Hufeland's  Biblioiheky     At  the  university 
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of-  B^rUn  they  have  begun  to  make  Bbveaology  an  objeet  of 
inaugural  disaettation^  which  is  ptoifed  by  the  followuig 
tract,  edited  18^.^*  De  Cerebellum  inter  et  Systema  Geni^ 
<<  taHum  SyiDpathia,  auct.  T.  P.  ReimboU)''  ki  wUcii  the 
author  adduces  numerous  facts  to  prove  that  the  phrenological 
opinion  of  the  function  of  the  cerebellum  is  tnia  The  eele* 
brated  Dr  Froriep  has,  in  Ini  journal  *^  Notisai  aos  dem 
*'  Gebiete  der  Natur.  u.  Heilkunde^  (one  of  the  best  in  Ger- 
aumy),  communicated  seTeral  translations  of  phrenological 
papers  published  in  England.  In  the  excellent  journaJ  of 
Dr  NassCf  "  Zeiischri/i  fur  die  Anihrapolagie"  (Psycholo- 
gieal  Journal),  Phrenology  ia  now  fifequently  again  spoken 
of;  nay,  the  sagadous  Dr  Amdung  has  lately  (in  the  first 
number  for  18S6),  in  a  rery  acute  paper  on  Insanity,  ad- 
duced opinions  and  yiews  which,  he  himself  confesses,  are 
founded  on  observations  of  the  Phrenologists.  Farther, 
Htf/elandf  in  Berlin,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  first  scientific 
medical  men  of  Germany,  and  Fcffel,  in  Rostock,  a  most  in- 
genious author,  have  recently  paid  a  just  tribute  to  the 

science. 

Hufdand*  speaks  thus : — *'  It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  in« 
"  terest  that  I  have  heard  the  wwthy]|iio(Dr  Oall)  himself  leo* 
**  tare  upon  his  new  doctrine,  and  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that 
^  hje  pt^A/  to  he  reckoned  amongst  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
**  rfthe  \^h  century,  and  his  doctbims  amongst  thb  great- 

^  ^SFt  AND  VHB  IIO9T  IlTPOBTANT  lUPaOTBMBKTS  OF  THB  NAr 

"  VITBAIU  8GiBtfCB8»  It  Is  piecessary  to  see  and  hear  lumaci^  in 
*'  order  to  acknowledge  a  man  equally  far  from  all  charlatanism, 
*'  falsehood,  and  transcendental  enthusiasm !  Endowed  with  a 
''  rave  degree  of  tident  for  observation,  of  sagacity  and  phikiso- 
''  pbical  ju4gnientj  ^rown  up  in  die  lap  of  nature,  he  nas  ob- 
**  served  a  vast  multitude  of  phenomena  in  the  whole  field  of 
<*  orsanic  beings,  which  before  were  not  at  all  or  only  superfi- 
''  ciMly  imowu;  he  has  united  them  with  ingenuity,  found  their 
''  analogical  relations,  drawn  conclusions  from  them,  and  deter- 
'*  mined  truths,  whidi  are  of  the  g^reatest  value,  just  beouise 
*'  ther  are  drawn  fit>m  the  source  of  experience  and  daily  lifis. 
**  Nobody  has  been  so  decided  an  opponent  of  Dr  Gall's  doctrine 
"  as  I,  and  now,  after  havingjully  satisjied  myself  of  the  profundi^ 
**  of  his  inielkct,  and  of  the  paipMe  iruih  rf  kU  science,  I  ksne 


-hqf^s  DanteUung  der  GaU'aben  Lehic,  p.  117. 
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'*  been  obliged  to  believe  in  it.  Upon  the  whole,  I  agree  entirely 
'^  with  GaTl^  that  the  spiritual  part  of  our  nature  acts  by  tlie 
"  means  of  organs  ;  that  this  material  condition  for  the  exercise 
of  mind  not  only  is  necessary  as  to  its  grosser,  but  also  as  to 
its  finer  fimctiont ;  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind  ; 
and  that  there  is  great  probability  for  supposing  that,  as  the 
external  senses  have  their  peculiar  organs  in  the  brain,  so 
"  must  also  the  internal  have  theirs." 

Fogel  expresses  himself  in  this  manner  :*—-*'  True  it  is,  that 
*'  the  most  palpable  facts  prove  Dr  Gall  to  be  a  most  distin- 
'^  guished  dissector  of  the  Drain,  a  sagacious  observer  of  men 
^'  and  human  actions,  an  ingenious  philosopher,  and  a  firm  friend 
'^  of  truth.  True  it  is,  that  Gall,  by  a  great  quantity  of  experi- 
"  ments,  instituted  before  the  eyes  of  the  highest  authorities, 
"  has  procured  for  his  doctrine  esteem  and  attention,  and  that 
"  this  science,  by  every  opportunity,  deserves  to  be  tried  and  ap« 
"  plied." 


ARTICLE  XIII. 

Outlines  of  Phrenoloqy  J  being  al^  a  Manual  of  RefeR' 
ENCsfor  the  Marked  Busts,  By  G.  Spurzheim,  M.D, 
With  a  Frontispiece,  London :  Treuttely  Wurlz,  and  Richier, 
SO,  Soko  Square.    1837,  pp.  lOO^price  2^.  6d. 

This  little  work  is  designed  to  accompany  the  busts  marked* 
with  the  phrenological  organs.  It  is  brief,  comprehensive, 
and  perspicuous,  and  will  prove  highly  convenient  and  use- 
ful to  incipient  students  of  Phrenology. 

Section  first  treats  of  the  general  prindples  of  Phrenology; 
section  second,  of  the  special  faculties  of  the  mind  ;  and  sec- 
tion third,  of  the  usefulness  of  Phrenology. 

The  following  is  mentioned  as  the  ^^  Best  manner  of  study- 
ing Phrenology.*" 

"  Sblf-conviction  depends  on  self-4>b8ervation«  Whoever, 
''  therefore,  wishes  to  form  an  opinion  concerning  the  reality  of 

— ■ — 

*  Ein  Beitrag  zur  GerichtMrtzlidMn  Lehiv  too  te  X 
Stendal,  1825,  p.  91. 
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ma:eaAmgfy'tQXAlmk^'\Asl^^^£  (1.)  With  the 

sjtuatiouof  tbe,rafcial^org«iB;  (&)  Wkh  their  relative  de- 
vdopment  in  each  individud.  considered;  (3.)  With  the  diP- 
**  ferent  temperaments,  as  giving  more  or  less  energy  to  the 
^Miinolicns'pf  tbrDrgmiis>;  «id<4>  WMh  the  true  teieanibg  of 
'^  each  fundamental  iaeulty  of  the  j^iiiB^  aA  Adopted  in  iPhrenolo-- 
''  gy.  Assisted  by  this  knowledge,  every  one  will  be,  able  to 
<<  iSMvHnce  himoMlr  <hat^  tile  spedai  powers  of  Ae  mind  are  "ma- 
''  i^^sted .  by  the  inaUumentdily  of  indiyidii^  pate  of  the 
"  brain/' 

In  this  work,  Dr  Spurzheim  introduces  the  doctrine  of  the 
Teioaperaments  as  an  elem^iiitary  part  of  Phrei^lqgy-j.as  indi- 
cative of  Activity.  We  have  made  several  observations  on 
the  theory  of  Dr  Thomas,  reviewed^  in  a  preceding  article, 
and  have  found  it  strongly  confirmed.  If  it  shall  ultimately 
prove  correct,  it  will  form  a  great  practical  accessiQii  to  the 
science. 


a 


ARTICLE  XIV. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  PHBENOLOGICAXi  ;30CIETy. 

Aprtl  12,  18^7. — Mr  Simpson  read  an  account  of  the  Mo- 
zambique skulls  lately  presented  by  Dr  Sibbald.  Mr  Lyon 
read  some  observations  upon  the  development  and  talents  of 
Mr  Vandenho£P.  A  portridt  of  Dr  Spurzheim  was  presented 
by  Mr  Stewart  Watson,  for  which  the  best  (hanks  of  the  So- 
ciety were  directed  to  be  returned  to  him.  Casts  of  the 
skulls  of  Griffiths,  Digley,  and  Mackaen,  murderers,  were 
pnesented  by  Sir  James  Giirdiner,  who,  being  present,  gave 
the  Society  an  account  of  their  characters.  The  Society  re« 
turned  their  thanks  to  Sir  James  for  his  donation.'  Two 
riittllB  of  ancient  Greeks,  presented  by  -^—  Smith,  Esq.  Se- 
cretary to  the  Senate  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  were  laid  on  the 
table ;  and  a  Burman  skull,  and  3  skulls  of  the  Vedah  Tribe 
tif  C^lon,  were  presented  by  Mr  Lyon.     Sir  James  Gar- 


diner  made  some  intereatiog  ciwewatiwfi  ragardiiig  tbe  <fHn- 
tal  sinus  and  the  size'of  the  eye;  Sir  James  was  solicited 
to  favour  the  Society  by  putt'^ng  the  ob^ervatioas  made  by 
him  in  writing*  *  Mr  ISUts,  die'  keeper  of  the  Museuiti,  wa£( 
authorised  tx>  giVe  casts  of  those  skiills  belonging  to  the  So- 
ciety>  which  thej  are  at  liberty  to  commwiqat^  in  axchange 
to  any  other  Phrenological  Sobtety,  for  casts  of  any  skulls 
they  may  possess. 

April  26. — Mr  Scott  read  a  letter  ifrom  Dr  Collier,  (iey* 
Ion,  accompanying  donatioh  of  12^  Ceylonese  skills.  The 
skulls  were  exhibited  to  the  Society,  and  their  thanks  orderr 
ed  to  be  returned  for  so  valuable  a  present.  Mr  Simpson 
read  farther  Observations  on  Force,  by  Sir  George  S.  Mac- 
kenzie,  Bart.  The  session  of  the  Society  terminated,  and 
they  adjourned  till  November. 


juuuzyM. 


In  last  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Phrenological  Society,  under  date 
January  4,  1827,  instead  of  "  The  president  was  instructed  to  write  to  Dr 
*'  Spunheimy  accepting  of  his  ofl¥r  to  jeeturt  in  Edinburgh  in  December  next, 
*'  which  was  agreed  to,**  read  '^  The  president  was  instructed  to  return  thanks 
*^  to  Dr  SpuTzheim  for  his  kind  compliance  with  the  request  of  t2)«  Sod^tf  to 
**  lecture  In  Edinbuigh  hi  Discember  nezL** 
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tures  at  the  juondon  Institution,  which  w|is  atteDde4'  by  ^g^. 
wards  of  seven  htmdred  auditors.  His  collection  of  specimens 
is  rapi^  ideroifling^  and  is  ttpon  for  inspection  at  his  hoifsef. 
No  3,  Gower  Street^  every  Thursda^ji  froUi  8  to  4  o-'clook^  >  Att 
that  time  also  he  answers  any  question  or  objection  conci^igung 
PhrenoKogif.  Admission  is  easily  obtained,  although  not  indis« 
crin^nate^  graafced.  Tickets  are  diatribnted  among  the  flilnds 
of  the  science,  and  to  those  who  ftpply  for  them.  .  Tha.iii^fariw 
duals  attending  Dr  Spurzheim's  lectures  have  the  first  access. 
Dr  &B  wUllectnre  in  £dlnbmi^  in  January  1898,  in  compliance 
with  the  adi^tatiims  of  the  friends  of  the.  sctcpoe  in  this  eityi 
He  will  lecture  in  Hull  on  his  way  north.  He  leaves  JBogtop4# 
on  a  visit  to  the  continent  till  October. 
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VVhh.'-^A  Society  has  been  eataUJshed  here  ''  for  the  pur- 
''  pose  of  phrenological  inquiry^'*  of  which  the  learned  and  es- 
teemed Dr  Alderaton  is  presiaent.  'Some  interesting  papers^  as 
w«li  «8  dlsieetioiks  affile  braiii^  have  been  brought  forward^  and 
mtmj  valtti^le  fatitn  r^orded  fn  the  minutes  ti^n  of  the  pro- 
ceemngs  in  eonroiboration  of  the  truth  of  Phrenology.  We  beg 
leave  to  «)lieit  iVom  the  secretary  of  the  Society  a  commanica- 
tMm  of  these  papers  and  facts  for  tile  Journal.  Mr  6.  Combe 
has  been  dected  an  honorary  member  of  the  8odety. 

LfVBRPOOL. — ^We  copy  the  following  notice  from  the  Albion 
Liverpool  newspaper  of  Monday,  21st  May,  1827: — '^  We  per- 
*'  ceive,  by  the  advertisement,  mat  Dr  Cameron  intends  to  com- 
''  mence  his  lectures  on  Phrenology  on  Monday  next^  the  28th 
**  instant,  in  the  hall  of  the  Lyceum,  at  one  o'clock.  We  have 
^  read  the  prospectus,  which  is  a  copious  one,  and  must  con- 
'*  iess,  that  the  vast  variety  of  subjects  to  be  treated  of  shows 
''  to  us  this  science  in  a  new  shape^  and  makes  it  appear  some* 
**  thing  else  than  a  mere  map  of  the  head.  If  the  topics  held 
•*  forth  in  these  lectures  are  at  all  judiciously  considered,  thejr 
*'  must  be  attended^  to  the  Phrenologist  or  nonphrenologist, 
"both  with  interest  and  instruction.  In  recommending  the 
"  perusal  of  this  prospectus  we  quote  its  introduction,  explain- 
**  mg  Dr  C.'s  reasons  for  lecturing  upon  this  subject  at  the  pre- 
*'  sent  time : — 

'' '  Dr  Cameron  has  been  induced  to  lecture  at  the  present 
**  time,  owing  to  a  very  general  report  that  he  had  ceased  to 
**  rapport  the  doctrines  of  Phrenology,  in  consequence  of  Mr 
**'5&ney*s  article  upon  this  subject  m  a  late  number  of  the 
"  Edinburgh  Reiitw.  ^ '  *      •~<^~-.         // 

'"  Dr  C.^  in  contradicting  this,  begs  to  recommend'fo  those 
**  who  have  yielded,  or  who  are  inclined  to  vield,  to  the  opinion 
**  of  iJie  reviewer,  to  read  the  answer  of  Mr  Combe.  The 
^  reader  will  ^en  see,  thst  this  high  iiterary  authority  has  not 
'^  adduced  any  argument  which  has  not  been  already  refuted, 
'^  nor  contrived  any  witticism  which  has  not  been  surpassed. 

*' '  Dr  C.  begs  atso  to  assure  dios^  individuals  who  will  allow 
"  this  reviewer  to  sway  their  belief,  that  the  two  fbrmer  at* 
'^  tempts  in  the  same  jouniAl  to  dettoUsh  thitt'science,  one  twen- 
"  ty  years  ago,  by  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  the  other  ten  years  ago^ 
«^  fay.JDir  Johft  Ooaden,  both  oateeed  *i»  thiki  dhamadaiiDn^  3ie 
'^  ficat  in  metaphysical  reasoning,  and  the  aeooaditt  akaowledge 
**  of  anatomy  and  physicdogy.  The  pkaaiinllty  of  lliis  artide 
''  of  Mr  J.'s  ia  die  nAund  dfeatof  ilia  esertlon  oTa  adiid  of  die 
''  first  order,  which  can  confer  aeemiitg  truth  mwn  eidier  aide 
<'  of  a  speculative  question,  in  whidi  light  alone  Mr  J.  has  been 
<'  pleased  to  consider  Phimolqgy.    l±e  sels  the  omnideEatiQn 

of  fads  cnttraly  m^,  or  ^Ua^gtwtomAj  perveita  tboie  wfaidi 

he  hifipons  to  aUuda  txk' " 

SHBmBLD.-— Chreat  attention  to  Phrenology  has  been  excited 
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in  this  town  by  the  delivery  of  an  able  lecture  on  the  PhUesOf- 
phy  of  the  Hindoos^  by  Mr  Montgomery. 

CopEKHAOSN^ — Our  indefatigable  friend  Or  Otto  htts  aent  itt 
the  first  nuKnber  of  a  PhrenologicalJoumel  published  by  him  iii 
banish.  The  contents  are, — 1«  The  Study,  Value,  sod  Pracdcid 
Utility  of  Phrenol0gy.-^2.  Outlines  of  the  Svstoafiof  Phrenology, 
and  vindication  of  its  Principleji*— -3.  On  toe  Influence  of  Antfr- 
tiveness  on  the  Sentiments  and  Intellectual  Faculties,  (tpcanslated 
from  the  I%r^Dological  Journal  published  in  Sdsnburgli).^-4- 
Remarkable  Criminal  Cases. — 5.  The  Progress  of  Phrenology.— 
This  work  has  already  obtained  an  extensive  circulation,  not 
only  in  Denmark,  but  also  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  Dr  Otto 
has  also  published  another  work,  the  title  of  which  is,  '^  Phre- 
''  nology  applied  to  Crimes  and  Criminals,"  a  series  of  Psycho- 
logical fSssays,  by  C  OUo,  M.D.  &c.  It  is  a  reprint  of  some 
papers  on  this  subject  published  in  his  medical  journal  HygtEO, 
Its  contents  are, — J .  Remarks  on  Crime,  Punishments,  and  Re- 
sponsibility in  general. — 2.  The  Murderer  P.  H,  Nissens  his 
Crimes  and  Life  compared  with  his  cerebral  Development,  (he 
mixed  poison  for  his  father  and  mother). — 3.  On  Infanticide ; 
its  Motives,  Causes,  and  Imputability.  (He  shows  that  infanti- 
cide only  in  very  rare  cases  is  to  be  considered  as  a  true  crime  ;  it 
is  rather  a  sort  of  insanity.) — 4.  The  Infanticide,  Ane  Nielsdatter. 
—5.  Remarks  on  Destructiveness.  (The  direction  and  abuses  of 
this  propension.) — 6.  The  Murderer  Adoiph  Mall,  (murdered  his 
mother,  brother^  and  friend ;  his  life  and  his  misdeeds  compared 
with  his  skull). — J.  Observations  on  Conscientiousness. — 8.  The 
Murderer  Peder  Mikkelsen,  (murdered  his  son-in-law). — 9.  Ac- 
quisitiveness in  its  Directions— 10.  Condosicm. 

EDiiiK7S0H.-.-We  have  received  an  able  Essay  on  Indivi- 
duality and  Memory,  which,  if  possibly  shall  appear  in  our  next 
number.  Also  an  interestinf  communication  on  Conceiitrative- 
ness  and  Conatructiveness,  which  is  at  present  ustdex  considera- 
tion. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Thx  oondoetors  of  the  Phieniriogical  Jounial  hsrve  received 
numeroua  complaints  from  country  subscribers,  of  delay  in  re- 
ceiving tiieir  copies,  and  beg  to  mention,  that  the  general  cause 
of  it  it  the  foBowuig  >^A  fubsoriber  in  the  eonntry  desires  his 
bookseller  in  the  country  to  jprocuie  the  Journal.  This  book- 
seller writes  to  his  corresponoent  in  Edinburgh  to  forward  each 
nnnriber  widi  his  first  parcel  after  publication.  But  if  Uie  coun- 
try iKMAaeiler's  trade  oe  not  extensive,  thete  may  be  no  parcel 
to  him  from  his  correspondent  in  Edinburgh  for  weeka  or  months 
in  succession ;  and  in  this  way  the  Journal  may  lie  with  the 
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Edinburrii  correflpondent  a  long  time  before  it  is  sent  off.  The 
remedy  for  this  is,  for  country  subscribers  to  send  an  order  di- 
rect to  the  publishers  in  Edinburgh  or  London,  whose  names  are 
on  the  title-paffe^  desiring  them  to  transmit  each  number  imrne* 
diately  on  publication^  pointing  out,  at  the  same  time^  by  what 
conveyance  it  is  to  he  sent.  If  this  is  inconvenient  or  expensive, 
the  next  best  method  would  be,  to  employ  a  bookseller  in  the 
country  who  is  attentive  to  business,  and  has  frequent  parcels 
from  Edinburgh  or  London.  The  conductcnrs  solicit  every  in- 
formation on  this  subject  from  the  subscribers,  as  they  anxiously 
desire  to  attain  punctuality  in  delivery  of  the  copies. 


THB 
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No  XVI. 


ARTICLE  I. 

A  GOliPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  RELATION  BETWEEN 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  AND 
THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  ANIMALS. 

By  Thomat  Soruhriih^  Surgeon^  and  Member  qfihe  HuU  Phrenological 


''  Whether  the  viein  of  Oall  mod  Spnnheim  may  be  ▼eiified  or  not,  our  U- 
boun  in  this  direction  must  be  productive,  must  bring  with  them  colhtteral 
advantage.*'  LAwavNcs. 


{Read  to  the  HuU  Society ^  May  1827.) 

In  a  former  essay,  of  which  the  substance  is  known  to  most 
of  you,  an  endeavour  was  made  to  prove,  from  the  closest 
analogy,  that  the  a  priori  objection  against  Phrenology,  viz. 
that  the  brain  manifested  none  of  the  separate  organs  described 
by  its  founders,  was  untenable,  the  objectioii  bdng  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  established  theory  of  the  functions  of  theipinal 
chord.  The  nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  Phrenology  is 
erected  was  exhibited.  The  science  was  also  shown  to  be  in 
harmony  with  many  phenomena  otherwise  inexplicable,  as 
monomania,  drunkenness,  dreaming,  somnambulism,  the  re- 
VoL.  IV.— No  XVI.  %  H 
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suits  of  education,  and  national  character.  Several  objec- 
tions, having  their  origin  in  profound  ignorance  of  compara- 
tive  anatomy,  were  refuted,  and  others  adverted  to,— ^uch  as 
the  tendency  of  the  new  theory  to  materialism,  ath^sm,  fee, 
— as  being  at  length  exploded.  It  would  have  been  an  easy 
matter  to  refute  another  objection  commonly  made  by  pre- 
tenders to  anatomical  knowledge^  vis.  *^  that  the  form  of  the 

"  cranium  is  no  criterion  of  the  configuration  of  the  brain/'  a  no  leas 
competent  observer  than  Cuvier  him^f  having  said^  *'  Uiat  in  all 
"  mammiferouB  animals  the  bndn  is  moulded  in  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium^  which  it  fills  exacdy;  so  that  the  description  of  the  os- 
seous part  affords  us  a  knowledge  of  at  least  the  external  form  oC 
the  medullary  mass  within."*    I  have  now  the  honour  of  calling 

the  attention  of  the  Society  to  another  important  considera- 

don,  viz.  the  relation  thai  obtains,  throughout  the  animal 

Mngdom,  between  the  development  of  the  nervous  system  and 

the  Junctions  of  animals.    <<  The  visible  fabric  of  the  bnun 

differs^  most  widely  in  quadrupeds,  bird^  fiahes,  insects,*— and 
there  is  an  equal  difllerenoe  in  their  intellectua]  j^henomena,  appe- 
tites and  instincts,  every  variation  in  construction  being  accom- 
panied with  a  conresponaing  modification  of  function.*^  The  ob- 
jectors tp  Phrenology  are  unwilling  to  believe  the  notion  of 
the  perfection  or  deficienqr  of  the  manifestations  of  any  men- 
tal faculty  being  at  all  dependent  on  the  nze  or  form  of  a 
portion  of  the  brain.  If,  however,  the  proposition  just  stated 
be  established,  its  truth  must  be  admitted.  We  shall  ob- 
serve  also,  as  we  proceed^  abundant  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
Messrs  Gall  and  Spurzheim^s  theory  of  the  <Mrigin  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  viz.  <<  that  it  is  not  an  unit,  but  consists  ef 

"  many  essentially  different  parts,  which  have  their  own  indiridual 
**  origins,  and  are  mutually  m  communication.''    This  proposkicm. 
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which  is  oc^teral  and  independent  of  die  former,  it  is  dear- 
aMe  to  keep  in  view. 

Whe»  we  examine  any  given  portion  of  the  nervous  sys- 
len^— 4he  brain,  <he  spinal  chord,  the  ganglions,  or  any  part 
of  these,— we  can  discover  nothing  of  the  functions  which 
any  of  Aiese  perform.     We  do  not,  as  in  some  of  the  other 


*  OoviorV  Gompsntlve  Anatoaiy,  voL  il«  p.  IS.  t  Lawieoce. 
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organs^  percdve  a  mechamcal  cxmnexion  between  the  struc- 
ture and  its  particular  uses ;  but  when  we  take  a  compara- 
tive survey  of  the  nervous  systems  of  the  entire  animal  king- 
dom, the  result  is  very  di£Perent.     It  is  then  ^<  the  simplifica- 

"  tion  or  degradation  of  the  orgaaiaation  is  imuediatelv  percep« 
*'  tible."    Parfection  of  function  is  seen  in  connexion  witn  nill  de- 


velopment of  nervous  matter,  deficiency  with  imperfect  or- 
ganization, and  absolute  negation  of  function,  with  a  corre- 
sponding chasm  in  the  structure  of  the  nervous  system :  and 
this  is  true,  not  only  ^^  of  the  four  great  departmaits  of  the 
**  animal  kingdom,  but  is  equally  so  in  each  department.'*** 
Bdng  strictly  experimental,  this  evidence  is  highly  valuable* 
To  compare  a  perfiactly  organized  animal^  in  which  there  is 
corresponding  perfection  of  functicxi,  with  another  in  which 
structure  and  function  are  alike  defective,  is  the  same  in 
efSect  as  to  ascertain  the  functions  of  the  more  gifted  animal 
by  the  mutilation  of  its  organs.  It  is,  indeed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  faets  supplied  l^  pathol<^,  the  only  kind  of 
evidence  open  to  the  physiologist  The  nerves  themselves 
admit  of  mutilation  and  division,  and  to  experiments  of  this 
kind  we  are  indebted  for  our  recent  knowledge  of  the  func* 
tions  of  the  spinal  marrow.  But  when  the  centre  of  the  sys^ 
tem  is  invaded  by  the  knife,  many  impediments  besides  death 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  experimenter.     *^  The  animals  of 

'^  inferior  daases/'  says  Mr  Lawrence,  '*  are  so  many  suljects  of  ex- 
''  periment  ready  prepared  for  us,  where  any  organ  may  be  observed 
'*  under  avery  variety  of  simplicity  and  complication  in  its  own 
"  structure  oi  existence  alone,  or  m  combination  with  others."— 

Being  presented,  then»  with  experiments  prepared  by  the 

hand  of  nature,  who  has,  as  it  wore,  performed  the  necessary 

mutilations,  and  left  no  wound  or  scar,  and  no  embarrassing 

disturbance  of  functian,  it  is  our  business  to  examine  them 

with  attention,  in  omler  to  ascertain  whether  thrf  agree  with 

the  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived  by  thdr  means. 

In  the  lowest  order  of  animals,  xoaphyies^  many  of  which 

seem  to  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  animal  and  xegt^ 

*  LawttBce,  p.  101. 
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table  kingdoms,  and  in  some  worms,  which  again  connect 
zoophytic  animals  with  the  tribes  above  them,  no  nervous 
system  is  discoverable.     The  actions  of  these  animals  being 
apparently  automatic,  as  in  plants,  wHich  the  radicated  ones 
so  greatly  resemble,  neither  brain  nor  spinal  chord  are  neces- 
sary ;  and  indeed  the  existence  of  nerves  has  only  been  infer- 
red from  their  being  apparently  endowed   with  sensation. 
But  this  mode  of  proof  is  by  no  means  conclusive,  since  in 
them,  as  well  as  in  the  mimosas  and  other  vegetables,  which 
are  sensible  to  the  action  of  light  and  other  stimuli,*  sensibi- 
lity may  depend  on  inherent  irritability,— a  property,  accord- 
ing to  Haller  and  Wilson  Philip,  possessed  by  animals,  and 
to  which  nervous  power  is  superadded.     Indeed,  so  long  as 
a  nervous  system  is  denied  to  such  remarkable  vegetables  as 
the  Dionoea  Muscipula,  Hedysarum  gyrans,  and  Vallisneria 
spiralis,  there  is  no  good  reason,  short  of  demonstration,  why 
it  should  be  assigned  to  zoophytic  animals.    Some  zoophytes, 
however,  as  the  long-armed  Polypi,  impelled  by  the  sense 
of  hunger,  introduce  food  into  their  mouths  by  voluntary 
motions.     In  them,  therefore,  a  nervous  system  of  some 
kind  or  other  must  be  admitted ;  but,  as  no  distinct  appara- 
tus  can  be  detected,  Cuvier  thinks  that  the  nervous  matter 
must  be  equally  diffused  over  the  whole  body.     To  dbtin- 
guish  this  kind  of  nervous  system  from  the  cerebro^spinal 
and  ganglionic,  it  is  called  by  Macleay  the  follicular,  each 
molecule  bang  analogous  to  a  ganglion  or  centre  of  sensa- 
tion ;  and  it  is  this  supposed  peculiarity  which  accounts  for 
the  vivaciousness  of  such  animals,  many  of  which,  it  is  well 
known,  may  be  multiplied  by  division.    For,  as  Cuvier  ob- 
serves,  *^  it  is  only  in  the  animals  that  are  most  perfect,  and 

''  approach  nearest  to  man,  that  the  connexion  of  the  difierent  parts 
''  of  the  nerroiu  splem,  and  the  pretence  ef  its  centcai  parts,  is  ab* 
'^  sdately  necessary  to  Uie  existence  of  the  animal/'t 

We  seei  then,  in  the  lowest  link  of  animal  existence,  a  re- 


Vidi  Smith's  Introduction  to  BoUny,  p.  2.  t  Cuvier,  toI.  ii.  p.  20. 
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lation  between  the  structure  and  funcUons  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  evidence,  indeed,  is  only  inductive,  but  it 
strengthens  and  becomes  positive  as  we  proceed.  The  ac- 
tions of  the  acephalous  nuJhuca^  which  are  next  in  order,  are 
simply  vital,  and  of  course  automaUc ;  so  much  so,  that  be- 
ing destitute  of  senses  and  voluntary  motion,  even  the  sexes 
are  enclosed  together  in  the  same  shell,  in  the  same  animal. 
We  know  that  the  actions  of  the  vital  organs,  in  vertebral 
animals,  are  involuntary,  and,  though  remotely  connected 
by  the  nerves  with  the  animal  powers,  are  to  a  certain  extent 
independent  of  them.  Of  this  truth  the  phenomena  of  iqpo* 
plexy,  concussion  of  the  brain,  &c  are  illustrations.  We 
know  also  that  their  movements  are  owing  to  certain  ganglia, 
which  at  the  same  time  isolate  and  connect  the  vital  and  ani- 
mal  functions,  and  are  reciprocally  the  same  to  each  other. 
Such  being  the  condition  of  the  oyster,  it  has  nather  brain 
nor  chord,  but  two  ganglia,  one  at  each  extremity  of  the  ani- 
mal; and  these  are  the  sources  of  its  visceral  nerves*. 

Endowed  with  senses^  instincts,  and  voluntary  motion,  the 
nervous  systems  of  the  cephalapodauB  mottuaca,  as  the  cuttle^ 
fish  and  calmar,  and  of  the  gasteropoda^  as  the  snail  and 
slug,  approach  nearer  to  that  of  vertebral  animals,  the  infe- 
rior orders  of  which  the  former  so  nearly  resembles.  These 
creatures,  indeed,  have  no  spinal  chord,  but  the  nervous  col- 
lar which  encircles  the  oesophagus  is  probably  analogous ;  and 
they  have  a  brain  in  the  head,  bilobed  in  the  cuttle-fish,  and 
lunated  in  the  snail,  in  both  giving  origin  to  the  nerves  of 
sense.  The  head  of  the  cuttle-fish  is  actually  pierced  with 
holes  for  the  transmission  of  the  nerves.  Both  have  also  a  va- 
riable number  of  ganglia  for  the  nerves  of  the  vital  apparatus 
connected  to  the  brain  and  to  each  other.  We  know  little  of 
the  instmcts  of  the  snail.  In  the  actions  attendant  on  one  of 
the  strongest  of  the  passions  it  resembles  the  higher  animals, 
and,  as  in  those  of  the  preceding  dass,  its  power  of  restora- 
tion is  conaderable,  bdng  able  to  regenerate  a  head  and  taiL 
One  of  the  instincts  of  the  cuttle-fish  is  curious.    Underneath 
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Us  liver  is  n  gland,  which  secretes  an  inky  fluid,  the  material, 
in  ftct,  of  which,  it  is  said,  the  Chinese  manu£acture  Iikhaa 
ink ;  this  fluid  the  animal  uses  to  darken  the  water  when  par- 
sued  by  its  enemiea,  and  in  this  manner  escapes  observatioii. 
CrustaceouM  imvmalsj  the  lanxB  of  insects,  insects  them- 
selves, and  worms;  Ae  mnnolosa  of  aaturalists  in  many  re- 
spects resemble  each  odier.  The  bodies  of  diese  ammak  are 
liivided  into  segments,  eadi  portion  having  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent«  vitality  of  its  own;  ttid,  aa  might  be  expected,  a  gene- 
nd  analogy  runs  thnugfaout  their  nervous  systems,  lliese 
QODsist  of  a  braiM,  two,  sometimes  as  in  the  larva  of  the  ten- 
limedo,  fimrJobed,  a  collar  surrounding  the  cesophs^s,  and 
amedullary  chord  oonsistingof  a  series  of  ganglia,  ofteooeu- 
pying  each  sqjmeot  (rfthe  body,  and  oonnectad  by  a  double 
row  of  aervons  inleniodes.  fVom  these  gangtaa  arise  die 
nerves  of  the  senses  of  the  vild  and  vdhnitary  powen.  ladie 
cnb  the  knotted  ohoid  aesumes  the  fcrm  of  an  oval  ring  of 
medullary  matter ;  but  the  exoeption  only  eonfivms  the  rule. 

^  Tbe  spiders  too»  and  pkalangers,  iriiieh  in  ether  ze^tectsaie  aflied 
''  te  other  insects,  ha?e  no  chord,  but,  like  the  mollusca,  single  gan- 
''  glia,  not  placed  in  a  straight  direction,  one  behind  the  other."* 

It  would  require  another  Swammerdam  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther  the  instincts  of  the  annuhsa  depend  on  the  «ze  and 
form  of  their  encephala.  The  extraordinary  tenadty  of  life 
in  these  animals,  some  of  which,  as  the  apus,  in  tliis  respect 
resemble  polypes,  is  owing  probably  to  the  infmority  of  the 
brain  when  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  ganglionic  system. 
This  vivacious  animal,  which  inhabits  ponds,  is  often  dried  in 
summer,  but  revives  on  the  return  of  water.  The  brain  of  in- 
sects being  equalled  in  size  by  a  angle  gan^^on  of  the  spinal 
chord,  accounts  for  thrir  amazing  powers  of  modon.  If  an  insect 
is  cut  in  halves,  the  caudal  will  outlive  the  cerebral  extremi- 
ty, and  during  the  remainder  of  its  life  the  functions  of  the 
upper  half  will  remain  unimpaired.    A  working  ant  has  been 


*  TRTinniii  Bmlogie,  L  t.  p.  831. 
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kDown  to.dn^  ten  pupe  into  a  place  of  aeoiiritj,  after  the 

posterior  pert  of  its  body  was  cut  off.*    All  which  is  agiee- 

able  to  a  law  of  the  animal  economy  already  stated,  that, 

'^  ta  pceporlioa  ss  we  descsnd  io  tbe  wsle  of  existeDce«  the  nerami 
"  system  is  less  oenoentrated  in  a  narticular  region  of  the  body,  aid 
''  mart  equally  distributed  to  all  the  part8."t  But  the  most  extra- 
Oidinary  ebssiiiatloaa  are  those  of  Dr  Hsrold^  who  has  ''  traced  the 
''  gradual  changes  tbat  take  place  in  the  ipiaal  mairow  of  the  com- 
''  men  cabbage-butterfly  {pieri^  brassicte)  ft'om  the  time  it  has  ob- 
"  tamed  its  full  size  to  its  assumption  of  the  imago.'*^    A  particular 

aoooant  of  tfa^  mutataons  has  been  given  in  Kirby^s  and 
Spence!*iB  Entomology,  which  consist,  generally  speaking,  of  a 
progresriTe  shortening  of  the  nerrousintemodes,  their  flesure, 
the  approximation  of  the  ganglions,  the  obliteration  of  some  of 
their  nenres,  the  amalgamation  of  two  or  more  ganglions,  the 
absoiption  of  the  first  ganglion  by  the  bnun,  the  enlargement  of 
another  already  fonned  by  the  union  of  two,  at  the  expense  of 
one  or  two  t>thers ;  and,  finally,  the  lobes  of  the  bndn,  which 
fcffmed  an  angle  with  each  other,  becoming  horizontal.  These 
observations  prove  that  the  development  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  altered  to  accommodate  it  to  tbe  altered  functions  of 
the  animal  in  its  new  stage  of  existence,  in  which  there  heUng 
a  complete  diange  in  all  its  functions  and  organs,  a  corre- 
sponcBng  alteration  of  its  nervous  system  was  required. 

The  acdons  of  insects  have  in  all  ages  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind.  <<  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,  consider 
^  her  ways,  be  wise  ;"*  and  the  habits  of  the  bee,  mlkworm, 
and  spider,  are  equally  pregnant  with  moral  instruction. 
On  the  odier  hand,  the  grasdiopper  is  like  many  other  mor- 
tals, 

*'  Aa  e?eiuiig  rerelkr,  who  makes 
His  life  an  infincy,  and  tings  his  ffll.*' 

These,  in  the  opinion  of  my  fnend^  the  learned  W 
Spenoe, dqpend  not  on  c»e  instinct,  but  many;  an 


*  Blttraenbacfa,  by  Qon,  S21.  t  Cuvier,  toI«  iL  p.  103. 

X  Kiibf  and  SpMce,  vol.  if .  p.  84. 
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these,  again,  are,  to  a  oertun  extent,  under  the  oontnd 
of  reason,  he  has  proved  by  the  circumstanoe  of  theirhaTOig 
external  senses,  which  would  be  useless  without  intellect, 
and  by  their  docility,  memory,  and  balanoiDg  of  molivea. 
The  ants  on  which  Bonaparte  amused  himself  with  experi* 
mentsat  St  Helena,  though  they  stormed  bia  sugar-basin 
when  surrounded  with  a  fosse  of  water,  deristed  when  it  was 
surrounded  with  vinegar.  This  he  mentions  as  a  proof  of 
the  power  they  have  of  controlling  their  instincts,  and  may 
be  instanced  as  evidence  of  their  free  agency.  Without  me- 
mory, bees,  flying  as  they  do  to  great  distances,  could  not 
find  their  way  home ;  and,  for  the  docility  of  insects,  we 
need  go  no  farther  than  the  story  of  M.  Felison,  *'  who,  - 
"  when  he  was  confined  in  the  Bastile,  tamed  a  spder,  and 
**  taught  it  to  come  for  food  at  the  sound  of  an  instrument  P 
or  Sir  Joseph  Banks^s  spider,  who,  having  lost  five  legs,  chang- 
ed his  trade  of  weaver,  and  became  a  hunter  I  The  theory 
of  a  variety  of  instincts  receives  confirmation  from  tb«r  sue 
oessive  appearance  in  animals,  of  which  truth  numerous  illua- 
trations  might  be  given.  A  perfect  locust  acquires  the  new 
instinct  of  using  its  wings,  its  migratory  instinct,  and,  if  n 
female,  that  of  deporting  its  eggs  in  an  appibpriate  situation 
at  difierent  periods.  To  the  followers  of  Locke,  who  consi- 
dered the  mind  to  be  one  and  indtti6ibk>  the  tbirty^x  or- 
gans of  the  Phrenologists  have  given  great  offence.  What 
will  they  say,  then,  to  Mr  Spence,  who,  speaking  of  the  bee, 
says,  **  I  have  now  instanced  at  least  SO  distinct  instinda 
with  which  every  individual  of  the  nurses  amongst  the 
working  bees  is  endowed,^  and  concludes  by  sajring,  after 
the  enumeration  of  many  more,  that,  when  aH  the  rest  are 
added,  the  number  might  perhaps  be  doubled  I  Whether 
the  parallel  between  the  insect-metapbysiinan^  and  the  fonn. 
ders  of'  Phrenology,  extends  to  the  ^pedfic  developments  of 
the  brain,  remains  alone  to  be  discovered. 

From  the  higher  orders  of  invertebral  to  the  lower  verte> 
bral  animals  the  tranution  is  easy,  the  gasteropodous  moL 
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liMca fomung  a  ooniieetiog  link  between  them;  and  when 
we  ooDsider,  to  say  nothing  of  their  vital  functions,  that  the 
actions  of  repHks  and  JUhes  are  for  the  most  part  sensual- 
and  instinctive,  we  shall  expect  a  meaner  development  of 
brain  than  in  animals  of  higher  rank.  Accordingly  ia 
fishes  this  organ  is  almost  fluid,  and'  does  not  fill  the  era* 
nium.  The  cerebrum  consists  of  two  hemispheres,  which  are 
without  convolutions,  and  are  actually  less  than  the  origins 
of  the  olfactory  nerves.  The  thalami  and  striated  bodies, 
the  cerebral  ganglia  of  Spursheim,  are  as  large  as  the  hemia- 
pheres ;  and  the  cerebellum  is  larger  than  the  entire  brain. 
Under  the  hemispheres  are  two  or  more  tubercles,  analogous 
probably  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina  of  mammiferous  ani- 
mals, which,  as  in  them,  are  the  true  optic  ganglions.  The 
magnitude  of  tlie  olfactory  tubercles,  of  which  there  are  two 
pairs  in  the  perch  and  salmon,  accounts  for  the  remarkable 
sense  of  smell  in  fishes,  of  which  superiority  naturalists  have 
left  on  record  many  curious  examples.*  <^  These  animals,^ 
says  M.  Serres,  **  have  the  largest  quadrigeminal  tubercles, 
<<  and  the  most  remarkable  eyes  and  optic  nerves.^  <<  The 
«<  eye  of  a  codfish,"*  says  Dr  Fleming,  «<  is*  equal  in  sice  to 
<<  that  of  an  ox  ;^  and  their  reproductive  powers,  which  bear 
a  proportion-  to  the  size  of  their  cerebellum,  may  be  estimated 
by  the  pnrfuaon  of  their  spawn.  In  reptiles,  except  the  ser- 
pent,  **  which  is  moie  subtle  than  the  other  beasts  of  the 
<<  field,**  the  anterior  third  of  each  honisphere  appears  to  be 
a  bulb  orroot  for  the  olfactory  nerves.  In  all  other  respects 
there  is  a  general  resemblMice  between  the  encephala  of 
these  animals.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  some  indivi. 
duals  of  these  orders,  which,  according  to  the  tables  of  Cu- 
vier,  are  pre^eaiineiil  for  the  relative  sbe  of  their  brains, 
have  some  dqpree  of  intettect.  Trout  become  very  docile, 
and  old  carp  are  said  to  be  wary  and  cunning.    A  variety  (tf 


*  MiNMo*f  Comp*  Amt.  p.  137- 
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tricks  are  taught  to  the  cobra  de  capdlo,  boa,  and  othet  ser- 
pents. Toads*  and  even  crooodik^  have  beeome  tame,  and 
learned  to  know  their  bebefiacfcars.     . 

It  has  been  doubted  by  some  naturalists  whether  fishes 
and  reptiles  have  taste  and  hearing ;  but  that  the  nerves  of 
these  senses  is  feebly  developed  is  certain.  In  fishes  the  au- 
ditory nerves  arise  so  near  to  the  origin  of  the  fifth  pair,  that 
they  have  been  conffldered  as  the  same;  and  the  nerves 
which  supply  the  tongue  are  branches  of  those  which  pio» 
oeed  to  the  gills.  A  amilar  analogy  runs  throughout  the 
remainder  of  their  norous  systems.  Like  the  nerves,  both 
cerebral  and  spinal,  the  spinal  chord  is  in  {»:oportion  to  the 
bulk  of  the  body,  and  not  to  the  brwn  with  which  it  is  ooiw 
nected ;  as  in  insects  and  zoophytes,  it  is  this  ctreurastanoe 
which  accounts  fi^r  the  tenadty  of  life  and  powers  of  lestom- 
tiOB  of  many  reptiles.  Tortoises  will  live  for  months  after  the 
removal  of  their  brain,  and  the  head  and  eyes  of  the  deooU 
lated  newt  are  regenerated.  In  serpents,  which  have  no 
arms,  there  are  no  brachial  nerves ;  and  their  qiae  in  fishes 
is  proportional  to  the  comparative  smallness  of  those  rudi* 
ments  of  arms,  the  fins.  Agmn,  as  these  latter  animals  se* 
spue  by  gills  instead  of  lungs,  the  distribution  of  the  pneunao- 
gastric  nerve  (par  vagum)  presents  important  deviations  fiNNn 
its  uHud  course  in  vertebral  animals.  Are  we  then  to  b^ 
fieve  that  the  dUviuons  of  the  nervous  system,  whibh  appw- 
taki  to  the  senses  and  voknUary  powers,  are  adapted  to  the 
ooaditian  of  the  animal,  and  that  the  oanrespondtng  dl^pni>* 
datkm  o(  the  cmbtal  pmtiony  which  belonigs  to  the  nssw- 
fesfcations  of  the  mental  funotiona,  iameoely  acokksitalt^  Mr 
Charles  Bdl  has  said,  ^ Then areno  aoeidentsin  natiue r 

Not  much  higher  in  the  scale  of  intelligeBee,  for  ^  they 
<<  BOW  not,  ndlher  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  bam^^ 
birds  have  a  brain  analogous  to  that  of  leptiies  and  fishes. 
It  consists  of  six  distinct  masses  or  tubercles ;  two  hemis^ 
pheres,  two  thalami,  a  cerebellum,  and  medulk  oblongata. 
The  hemispheres  consist  princtpally  of  the  striated  bodies ; 
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md  the  thidami,  as  in  reptiles  and  fisbes,  are  round  and  hoi- 
low.    The  cerebellum  is  also  hollow,  and,  consisting  of  but 
one  lobe,  has  no  oendidlar  oommtssure  or  pons,   and  the 
pjramidal  and  olivary  bodies  are  hardly  apparent     Their 
existence  was  denied  by  Cuyier  and  others ;  but  until  Gall 
and  Spursheini  appeared,  anatomists  were  not  aware  that 
these,  and  the  restiform  bodies,  are  the  rudiments  of  the 
oerebrum  and  cerebellum.    The  surface  of  the  brain  pre- 
sents no  convolutions,—- a  most  important  deficiency,  and  a  far 
more  striiuog  characteristic  of  defect  than  the  comparison  of 
-velatiTe  mxe  and  weight;  and  they  want  the  coramissures 
called  corpus  callosum  and  fornix,  and,  of  course,  the  sep- 
tom  lucidum  and  mamillary  bodies.    But  they  have,  accord- 
ing to  Dr  Spurzheim,  analogous  organs  of  communication. 
The  olfactory  tubercles  arise  from  the  point  of  the  hemis- 
pheres, if  which  they  appear  to  be  a  mere  continuation. 
Between  the  cerebral  ganglia,  or  corpora  striata,  and  thala- 
mi,  as  they  are  called,  there  are  four  roundish  bodies,  anular 
Id  those  of  fishes,  analogous  probably  to  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina  of  mammiferons  animals,  and,  as  in  them,  proportjon- 
ed  to  the  siae  of  the  optic  nerves.    Birds,  like  fishes,  having 
JM>  diaphragm,  are  without  phrenic  nerves ;  the  netvus  acc^s- 
sorius  is  wanting  for  a  similar  reason ;  and,  as  might  be  ex^ 
pected,  the  ftcial  nerve  is  hardly  developed 

Between  the  instincts  of  birds,  which,  in  the  goegariousand 
migratory  species,  are  very  remarkable,  and  their  cerebral 
coofiguiationsi  Messrs  GaU  and  Spunheim  have  discovered 
a  Delation.  The  aquatic  differ  in  this  respect  from  land  birds; 
and  of  the  passeres,  the  bcain  of  the  male,  which  siqgs,  is 
di&ieat  from  that  of  the  fismale,  which  cannot  sing,  Aguu^ 
birds  which  boild  nests  and  provide  fi^r  their  young  are  un- 
like the  cuckoo  and  ostrich^  whose  heads  are  ^milar^  and  in 
which  these  instincts  are  never  xoanifiasted,  and  soon  through, 
out  the  entire  range  of  thor  propenaties.  That  many  birds 
have  intellectual  powers  is  evident  from  the  docility  of  the 
parrot,  raven^  and  fiikon.    The  gull,  the  wild  duck,  and  the 
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plover,  will  fdign  lameness,  to  lead  intruders  from  their 
young.  And  the  conduct  of  the  hooded  crow  (corvus  oor- 
Dix)  in  obtaining  food  from  the  larger  shellfish,  is  perfectly, 
rational.  Dr  Fleming,  who  was  an  eje-witness  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, thus  describes  them : — **  We  have  seen  the  hooded 

crow  in  Zetland,  when  feeding  on  the  testaceous  moUusca,  able  to 
break  some  of  the  tenderer  kinds  by  means  of  its  bill,  aided  in 
some  cases  by  beating  them  against  a  stone ;  but  as  some  of  the 
larger  shells,  such  as  the  buckie  (buccinum  undatum),  and  the 
wilk,  cannot  be  broken  by  such  means,  it  employs  another  me- 
''  thod  by  which  it  accomplishes  its  object.  Seizmg  the  shell  in  its 
^*  daws  it  mounts  up  into  the  air,  and  then  loosing  its  hoU,  causes  the 
**  shell  to  fall  aQiongst  stones,  (in  preference  to  the  sand,  the  wa^ 
'^  ter,  or  the  soil  of  the  ground,)  that  it  may  be  broken,  and  give 
"  easier  access  to  the  contained  animal.  Should  the  first  attempt 
**  &il,  a  second  and  a  third  are  made,  widi  this  difference,  that  the 
**  crow  rises  higher  into  the  air,  in  order  to  increase  the  power  of 
^*  the  fall,  and  more  effectually  remove  the  barrier  to  the  contained 
"  morsel.  On  such  occasions  we  have  seen  a  stronger  bird  remain 
**  an  apparently  inattentive  spectator  of  the  process  of  breaking 
^*  the  shell,  but  coming  to  tBe  spot  with  astonishing  keenness  when 
**  the  efforts  of  its  neighbour  had  been  successful,  in  order  to  share 
**  in  the  spoil."* 

.  We  now  come  to  the  mammalia,  between  which  animals 
and  man  there  is  the  nearest  resemblance  in  functions  and 
cerebral  development  That  brutes,  in  addition  to  the  senses 
and  instincts,  have  knowing  faculties,  is  on  all  hands  ad- 
mitted. <*  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  mas« 
<<  ter'^s  crib.**"  Nor  are  they  entirely  destitute  of  sentiments^ 
as  Cuvier  observes.  <<  The  affliction  many  of  them  feel  on 
<<  the  absence  or  loss  of  a  companion,  friend,  or  benefactor, 
f<  is  manifested  by  evident  signs,  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
*^  testify  thdir  attachment  without  any  temporary  induce- 
*^  ment.**^  Surpassing  him  in  the  peifection  of  the  senses  and 
-strength  of  the  propensities,  their  inferiority  in  intellect  and 
sentiments  to  man  is  unquestionable ;  and  yet  when  we  see  how 
feebly  these  are  e^certed  in  some  men,  and  the  consequent 
abuse  of  the  propensities,  we  may  exclaim  with  the  poet, 

''  Each  kindred  brute  may  bid  tliee  blush  for  shame.** 
*  FlemiDg^B  Phil,  of  Zoology,  voL  i.  p.  8SU 
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Corresponding  differences  are  to  be  found  in  their  respective 

nervous  systems.     The  nerves  of  sense  in  man  are  palpably 

smaller ;  he  has  a  smaller  cerebellum  and  nervous  chord ;  but 

he  surpasses  all  other  animals  in  the  perfection  of  the  bridn. 

It  has^  indeed,  been  truly  said,  ^*  that  by  taking  away,  dimi- 

'*  nishing^,  or  chaogiog  proportions,  you  might  form  from  the  hu« 
''  man  brain  that  of  any  other  animal ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
"  there  is  none  from  which  you  could  in  like  maooer  construct  the 
"  brain  of  man."*     With  respect  to  size,  man,  according  to  Scem- 

mering,  has,  without  exception,  the  longest  brain  in  compa^ 
rison  with  the  nerves  that  issue  from  it.  The  inferiority  to 
the  snmller  birds  in  weight,  when  compared  with  the  body, 
is  not  wonderful,  when  their  leanness  and  natural  levity  are 
considered.  Indeed,  this  criterion  b  in  every  point  of  view 
objectionable ;  nor  is  that  much  better  which  is  founded  on 
the  comparison  of  the  cerebrum  with  the  cerebellum  and  me- 
dulla oblongata,  these  parts  and  the  brain  bearing  by  no 
means  a  constant  proportion  to  each  other.  As  to  form,  the 
cerebrum  of  the  human  subject  is  elevated,  whereas  in  brutes 
it  is  without  elevation.  It  is  nearly  spherical  in  man ;  but  in 
brutei  is  either  oblong,  as  in  herbivorous  animals,  or  trian- 
gular, as  in  the  camivora.  The  differences  in  development 
and  structure  are  no  less  remarkable.  Excepting  in  the 
quadrumana,  many  of  whose  actions  are  almost  human, 
and  who  differ  from  man  to  a  distance  indeed  which  is 
immeasurable,  Cuvier  says,  the  posterior  lobes  are  want- 
ing, and  the  anterior  ones  are  imperfect,  consisting  in 
many  animals  of  little  more  than  the  processus  mamillaris 
or  olfactory  organ.  The  thalami  or  cerebral  ganglia  are 
smaller  than  in  man.  The  convolutions  are  fewer  and  shal- 
lower,  the  corpora  quadrigemina  larger,  being  proportioned 
to  the  superior  fflze  of  the  visual  organs,  and  there  is  consi- 
derably less  cortical  than  medullary  matter.  '*  Independ- 
*<  ently  of  weight  and  size,  Soemmering  observed  fifteen  visible 


*  Lawrence,  p.  195. 
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''  material  anatomical  differences  between  the  brain  at  the 
^<  common  tailless  ape  and  that  of  man.^ 

Among  the  various  orders  of  mammiferous  animals  there 
is  the  greatest  diversity  in  docility  and  intelligence,  and,  as 
fax  as  has  been  observed,  corresponding  differences  in  cere- 
bral development.  Soemmering,  who  divides  the  brain  into 
two  parts,  one  connected  with  the  senses,  the  other  with  the 
intellectual  powers,  observes,  <^  Animals  of  various  kinds 
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Mr  Lawrence  saysj 
mens  in  diferent  animals  correspond  closely  to  the  degree  of  the 
development  of  the  brain."  The  large  cranium  and  high  fore- 
head of  the  ourang-outang  lift  him  above  his  brother 
monkeys ;  and  he  is  smd,  by  Dr  EUiotson,  to  be  <^  curious, 
^^  imitative,  covetous,  social,^  and  to  perform  many  actions 
usually  considered  human.  **  The  gradation  of  organization 
and  of  mind  passes  through  the  monkey,  dog,  elephant, 
horse,  to  other  quadrupeds.*"  Notwithstanding  the  exagger- 
ated reports  of.  travellers,  the  superiority  of  intelligence  and 
adaptation  to  drcumstanoes  in  the  beaver  is,  says  Blumen* 
bach,  beyond  dispute ;  and,  according  to  the  tables  of 
Cuvier,  there  is  a  marked  superiority  in  the  size  of  his  brain. 
Dogs  differ  as  much  from  each  other  in  instinct  and  docility 
as  they  do  in  cerebral  development.  Compare^  for  example, 
the  bulUdog  and  the  hound,  the  hound  and  the  greyhound, 
the  mastiff  and  the  poodle.  The  crafty  fox  and  the  ermine^ 
like  the  dog,  lay  up  stores  for  the  future  ;  on  the  contrary^ 
in  some  of  the  inferior  quadrupeds  the  instincts  are  not  under 
the  dominion  of  reason.  Thus  the  hamster  breaks  the  wings 
of  dead  birds  as  well  as  live  ones  to  prevent  their  escape. 
All  which  is  agreeable  to  the  observation  of  Cuvier,  <^  that 
'^  the  convolutions  become  fewer  and  shallower  as  the  brain 
*^  diminishes  in  size  ;  there  are  none  in  the  rodentia,  none  in 
«  very  small  brains.^  As  might  be  expected,  the  cetacea, 
having  no  sense  or  organ  of  smelling,  have  neither  dfactory 
nerves  nor  processus  mamillaris. 
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We  are  indebted  to  Tiedemann  for  the  attempt  to  demons 
Birate  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  nervous  system.    He  has 
traced  its  progress  from  its  embryo  oondidon  to  its  maturity, 
and  his  observations  prove  that  the  developments  are  com- 
aseosorate  with  the  manifestations  of  its  funotioBs.    Mon- 
sieur Serres,  also  treading  in  the  same  path,  has  ascertmned 
that  the  several  portions  are  formed  in  succession.    The  out- 
line of  the  spinal  chord,  he  says,  is  soonest  completed,  then 
jthe  crura  and  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  last  of  all  the  cere- 
bellum.*   Blumenbach  observes,  *'  The  human  encephalon 
<*  undergoes  considerable  changes  after  birth,  in  its  entire 
<<  mass,  m  the  proportions  of  its  parts,  and  in  the  texture 
'*  and  consistency  of  its  substance  ;^  attuning,  according  to 
the  Wenaels,  its  full  weight  before  the  fifth,  and  nze  before 
the  seventh  year.     <<  The  gradual  evolutions  of  the  mental 
<<  faculties  correspond  to  these  alterations,  which  indeed  aci- 
<*  cord  with  the  slow  developmait  of  the  human  frame  in 
^  other  reqiects.^    In  infancy  the  brain  is  pulpy,  and  the 
proportkni  of  the  cortical  exceeds  that  of  the  medullary  mat-* 
ter ;  and  both  before  and  after  birth  the  nerves,  which,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Serres,  are  first  perfected,  are  larger  than  in 
the  adult     In  the  latter  ^^  the  cerebellum  is  equal  in  weight 
**  to  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  part  of  the  brain ;  whereas  in 
^*  the  new-born  infimt  it  is  not  a  sixteenth  or  eighteenth  part 
**  of  it,  with  a  oorrespondiog  difference  in  the  manifestations 
^<  of  its  funetiona."    Dr  Spurzheim  has  ascertmned  that  the 
spinal  marrow  haa  obtained  solidity  and  firmness  while  tiie 
bnuB  is  pcdpy  and  devoid  of  fibres ;  and  tbus  accounts  for 
the  muscular  activity  of  children,  and  their  comparative 
feeUeness  of  intellect.    Again,  in  old  age  the  brun  is  actual, 
ly  diminished  in  size,  with  a  suitable  degree  of  apathy  and 
mental  decadency. 

Between  eminently  intellectual  individuids  and  idiots  the 


*  SpunEheim'i  Amt.  ofBrain. 
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differ^ioe  is  similar  to  that  which  obtains  between  man  and 
the  mammalia.  Men  of  large  heads,  according  to  Magendie, 
have  capaaous  minds ;  whereas  in  idiots,  as  in  the  quadru- 
mana,  the  brain  is  small,  the  oonvoludons  few  and  shallow, 
and  the  anterior  lobes  but  little  developed.  If,  indeed,  we 
extend  the  comparison  through  all  the  intermediate  grad»> 
tions  of  intellect,  we  shall  be  astonished  to  find  a  corresponds 
ing  agreement  <*  The  mind  of  the  negro  and  the  Hotteii- 
^'  tot,  of  the  Calmuck  and  Carib,  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
<<  European,  and  their  organization  is  less  perfect,*^^'^  the 
<^  intellectual  characters  are  reduced,  the  animal  features  en-  L 

«  larged  and  exaggerated.''  Even  hatters  have  ascertained 
that  servants  and  n^roes  have  smaller  heads  than  others. 
Women  are  as  unlike  men  in  the  form  of  theix  heads  as  in 
the  qualities  of  their  minds.  In  men  of  commanding  talents 
the  greater  quantity  of  cerebral  matter  is  anterior  to  the  ear  ; 
but  in  heads  which  are  truncated  before,  and  largely  devel- 
oped in  the  oppointe  direction,  the  passions  wijl^. he. found  to 
be  stronger  than  the  understanding.,  ^  7M  highfsr  sentiments 
elevate  the  calvaria  or  top  of  the  head ;  it  i^^acpoiylingly  ob- 
served,  that  from  men  whose  h^ds,fi^  ^^i^^  as  in  quad- 
rupeds, ..,,,-  .  '  w 
''  Conscience,  virtue^  honour,  are  exiled. 

Pope  Alexander  the  Second  i3.i^ijiEvwtq9ui«spDqplf», ». Other 
differences  might  be  enume^at^,;  ,b|i|;r^)ipx^(i#mr{obser. 
vations  further  would  be  to  ivf^qj^<^fo^:$i^,^&90Q,rmesof 
Messrs  Gall  and  Spurztieim,  whose'  ^ncluwil%'lQ4cac^  ve 
but  an  extension  of  this  comp^n«o«^vfbund«4  44  Oira|M«Jofs, 
and  confirmed  by  experiffi^fij^ny,  iw.  ,;.r.  „'.*.  ;v«h  *.m' 

Beverley,  i^pn/ 30,  1827^    '^^  f>''      '"^''  fv     -r   '    • 

_  4 

•  Lawreoee,  p.  108.     M^^^,  f^j.  MUUfSffv  A-  ^^-^ 
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ARTICLE  II. 


CASE  OF  T- 


T  D   ■     ■  was  intended  for  the  medical  proression  ;  but^ 

when  about  18  or  19  years  of  age,  showed  obvious  aberra- 
tions of  mind  that  un6tted  him  for  any  employment.  His 
father  having  died,  and  left  him  a  sum  of  money,  the  inter- 
est  of  which,  under  economical  management,  might  suffice 
for  his  support,  application  was  made  by  his  relations  to  the 
Court  of  Session,  who  appointed  Mr  G.  Combe  curator  of 
his  effects,  it  hot  l)eing  necessary  to  confine  his  person.  This 
power  was  conferred  in  1819 ;  and  from  thftt  time  up  to  July 
1827,  when  T  D—  died,  he  continued  under  Mr 

Combers  superintendence. 

In  1819,  T  ■   M    D "^s  bead  was  fully  of  an  average 

size ;  the  knowing  organs  were  largely  developed,  the  fore« 
head  rose  high  and  rather  perpendicularly,  but  was  not 
broad.  The  organ  of  Comparison  was  considerably  larger 
than  Causality  and  Wit.  The  organs  of  the  propensities 
were  developed  in  about  an  average  degree ;  Acquisitiveness 
and  Secretiveness  having  rather  the  predominance.  The 
organs  of  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation  were  decid- 
edly large,  the  former  much  above  an  average.  Imitation 
was  large ;  and  the  moral  organs  were  well  developed,  par- 
ticularly Firmness.  There  was  no  circumstance  in  the  size 
or  shape  of  the  brain  that  indicated  insanity  ;  so  that  the  dis. 
ease  was  obviously  one  affecting  its  internal  constitution. 

His  alienation  presented  the  following  features.  He  was 
easily  provoked,  and  fierce  when  irritated;  but  otherwise 
free  from  all  malevolence.  He  entertained  an  exalted  opinion 
of  his  own  greatness,  and  conenved  himself  to  be  a  genius  of 
the  highest  order,  particularly  in  the  drama,  and  on  this  ac- 
count  adopted  the  name  of  Shakspeare.  For  many  years  he 
subscribed  his  name  **  T^-—  Shakspeare  D— — ^      He  was 
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fond  of  money,  extremely  alive  to  order,  and  a  great  admirer 
of  the  fair  sex.  In  other  respects  hb  mind  presented  no 
particular  appearances. 

The  notion  of  his  own  greatness  was  obviously  referable  to 
his  ample  development  of  Self-esteem ;  and  its  direction  to- 
wards the  drama  is  accounted  for  by  the  comlnnation^  of 
large  Secretiveness,  with  Imitation  and  Comparison.  He  waa 
fbnd  of  frequenting  the  theatre,  and  imitated  with  cohsider- 
able  success  Kean  and  other  striking  actors.  To  establish 
his  title  to  the  name  which  he  had  adopted,  he  wrote  a  fisrce, 
presented  it  to  Mr  Murray  of  the  Theatre-Royal  to  be  act* 
ed,  and,  in  astonishment  at  his  rejection,  printed  it  to  convict 
the  manager  of  deficiency  of  discrimination  and  taste.  Jt 
was  destitute  of  all  coherence,  aim,  or  object ;  but  replete 
with  the  most  stupendous  conceptions  and  terrific  compa- 
risons.   One  of  his  personages  says,  **  TH  tell  you  what,  whea 

the  universe  assumes  the  form  of  a  handkerdiief  near  falling 
out  of  a  gentleman's  pockety  that  union  which  you  oontem* 
^'  plate  upon .  will  happen/'  AnadMr  is  desdribad  as  ^'  looking 
''^  just,  like  stupidity  benumbed  ]>y  Cov^t^Cfarden  taflors^  an^ 
**  when  you  talk,  your  teeth  present  the  appearanpe  of  sumpt 
<'  of  hedges."-!-''  O  loggerhead^  have  I  lost  my  wits,  that  yon  are 
"  arraying  your  farce  whh  aU  the  gravity  af  a  kwvtr  taking  a 
"  guinea-note  when  he  was  entitled  to  a  pound."  A  young  fop 
is  characterised  thus :  ^'  When  he  plays  upon  the  piano,  it's  just 
"  discordance  drunk,^impudence  dmsea  like  a  puppy,— ex- 
"  trava^anceand  oona^se  siting  at  the  fire,  having  been  ban- 
^  quettmg  and  lounging  there,  being  tall  gorged  with  the  fiit 
"  luxuriance."  His  remarks  on  female  beauty  are  frequent. 
One  of  his  characters  addresses  a  lady  who  is  in  love  with  nim : 
'*  Go  to — go  to,— «tdce  ydur  plain  feet  hence ;  moreover,  I  hate 
''plain  fteU  I  have  truly  uttered  my  voice."  To  another, 
whom  he  admires,  he  is  more  complimentary  c  "  Be  thou  great 
"  oosening  Venus,  madam,  or  the  Keaemblance  of  the  dawning 
day,  ushering  thy  fbrm  and  poteat  quibbling  lips  before  our 
eyes,  just  as  the  light  descending  dimn  the  skies.**  A  lady 
who  repeats  a  commendation  on  herself  as  likely  to  make  "  a 
"  p^oodly  wife^**  is  told  that  it  is  "  as  huge  a  lie  as  a  man  endur- 
<'  ing  the  massy  weight  of  a  tan-yard  on  his  back."    He  ^pld 

his  farce  among  his'frienda^  enjoyed  their  praises  of  its 

merits,  and  ever  after  conceived  his  equality  with  Sbakspeafe 

indisputable.     In  this  production  his  large  Cotnparisoo  is 


it 
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very.ooDsplouous.  In  it,  as  irell  as  in  hiis  general  conduct^ 
hki  koDWiDg  organSt  |>ropenatie8  and  sentiments,  manilested 
themselves  in  tol^aMe-  sanitjy  while  bis  refleeting  intellect 
lippeared  great^^  obscured. 

His  appetite  for  money  was  so  great,  that  he  sometimes 
nearly  starred  himself  through  aversion  to  pay  for  food. 
He  was  fond  of  spirituous  liquors,  but  fonder  still  of  money  ; 
and  never  drank  .when  he  required  to  pay ;  so  that,  except 
whtti  unprincipled  individuals  filled  him  drunk  to  render 
bint  a  spectacle  for  their  own  amusement  (which  was  some- 
iMAes  the  ease),  he  was  habitually  sober.  This  showed  the 
activity  tif  Acquiativeness  and  SetfLesteem. 

His  love  of  order  was  consfncuous.  He  wlis  sometimes 
oddly,  but  always  cleanly  dressed ;  and  his  lodgings  were  a 
^atlem  of  arrangement. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  put  him  under  confinement;  bu^ 
when  k  legal  giiardian  became  nieoessary,  the  pussle  presented 
itself  how  to .  get  I  his< .  own.  aksd  reconciled  to  it.  To  have 
toU  him  that  he  was  insane,  and  required  a  curator,  would 
have  rendcsed  .^lipi  fiirioupi  and  aggvavated  }m  malady.  Mr 
C«  ovevcanie'thsi  diSopilty  twidt  eenpbte  success  by  address^ 
ing  his  predominant  fSscuMes.  He  recsll^  to  his  mind  the 
poverty  ^d.rMiaJiialt.had  imbilitared  the  lives  of  men  of 
genius,  porticakniy  pofets,  from  Homer  down  to  Boms ;  tiM 
hiifa  that  bis  ^oi^us  bad  been  recognised ;  that  to  free  him 
fiom  eveiqpiisiaiilait  dangtf, /and  alas  le^  leave  his  mind  at  fiee« 
dom  to  ftdte  |t»  idfljiest  flights  nnencumbered  by  paltry  cares, 
a  curator  of  tjis  fiecimiyy.  inter^ts  bad  been  appouted,  who 
shouy^nssflriy  eoBoe^Us  ^hnds,  and. he  at  dl  limes  aoooontu 
able  to  him  for'thfif  Asbtrfsement.  He  was  delighted  at 
thb  idea ;  and  submittsfl  wjlfa^t  the  least  reluctance  to  Mr 
C.'s  ^;oqtr<4.   • 

Occasionally,  howetet*,  tie  met  with  persons  who  seemed 
desirous  of  torturing  his  mirid  in  the  most  vulnerable  points ; 
they  assured  him  that  he  was  treated  as  insane,  that  his 
ian  was  not  accountable  to  him,  but  held  his  funds  for 
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the  benefit  of  his  relations';  that  the  expense  of  management  was 
enormous,  and  was  a  robbery  committed  against  him ;  and  by 
such  representations  wrought  him  up  to  the  fiercest  indignation. 

In  this  humour  he  regularly  visited  Mr  C,  and  poured 
out  a  storm  of  abuse ;  but  in  a  few  minutes,  by  addressing 
his  faculties  in  an  agreeable  way,  he  was  calmed.  Mr  C. 
asked  him  whether  men  of  genius  were  not  pursued  by  envy, 
and  whether  he  was  well  assured  that  the  representations  he 
had  received  were  not  dictated  by  that  s{urit,  and  intended 
merely  to  detract  from  the  honour  he  enjoyed.  This  was  a 
view  of  the  case  highly  gratifying  to  his  Self-esteem,  and  he 
readily  seized  upon  it.  Knowing  his  parsimony,  Mr  C  re- 
quested him  to  make  the  experiment  whether  his  funds  mtre 
not  at  his  own  disposal,  and  desired  him  to  write  a  donation* 
of  L.50  to  the  Infirmary,  or  any  charitable  institution,  and 
see  whether  it  would  not  be  paid;  or  to  take  L.30,  and 
amuse  himself  with  an  excursion  in  the  country.  Such  was 
the  constitution  and  state  of  his  mind,  that  it  was  just  as  im. 
possible  for  him  to  have  done  either  as  to  convert  himself 
into  a  real  Shakspeare ;  but,  like  many  wiser  persons,  he  had- 
no  idea  that  his  actions  were  controlled  by  his .  disposition^; 
he  declined  making  these  experiments  as  unnecessary,  and 
retired  quite  satisfied  that  he  possessed  the  uncontrolled  dis* 
posal  of  his  eiFects. 

Some  of  his  productions  show  strongly  the  state  of  his 

faculties.     The  fdlowii^  note  is  dated  25th  Februaiy,  1 888, 

and,  in  the  profusion  of  assumed  titles  in  it,  forms  an  amusing 

illustratioD  of  the  activity  of  his  Self«steem  and  Love*  of 

Approbation  :**'^  President  D— —  herewith  transmits  his 

"  compliments  to  President  Combe,  W.  S.  and  requests  to  know. 

'*  why  Mr  T L (Mr  Combe's  derk)  writes  him  a  card 

*'  about  some  L.3,  19s.  4d.,  which  afterwards  he  does  not  ac- 

''  knowledge  personally.     Physician  D ,  A.M.  LL.D.  &c. 

"  &c.  having  previously  chalked  it  down  in  his  day-book. — 
"  Yours,  *'  T D ,  M.t).  F.R.S.E." 

In  the  month  of  May  last  he  became  seriously  indisposed, 

but  could  not  be  persuaded  to  follow  medical  prescriptions. 
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or  even  to  take  the  neceumtB  of  life.     His  landlady  was  in- 
structed to  supply  him  with  every  thing  that  could  minister 
to  his  comfort,  as  if  in  a  cowqMment  out  of  her  profbtrnd  re- 
spect Jbr  the  honour  he  had  conferred  on  her  btf  lodging  in 
her  houee^  but  to  be  paid  privately  by  Mr  C.     This  took 
effect  at  once.   As  long  as  he  had  to  pay,  he  pretended  he  had 
no  appetite,  and  that  he  could  not  eat ;  but  when  the  com- 
pliment was  mentioned,  he  acquired  vigorous  powers  of  diges- 
4ion^  and  ate  readily.     His  complunt  was  in  the  lungs,  and 
one  day,  when  very  ill,  he  was  met  by  a  firiend  at  the  head  of 
the  Vennel,  a  very  steep  lane  in  Edinburgh,  leading  from 
the  Grassmarket  to  Laurieston,  and  held  the  following  dis- 
course : — *<  I  have  had  a  sore   battle,"**  said   he.     *^  With 
"  whom  ?"    "  With  my  body  to  be  sure.    When  at  the  foot 
"  of  the  Vennel  there^  it  rebelled  and  would  not  mount ;  but 
"  I  assured  it  that  I  had  never  yet  submitted  to  my  body^  and 
"  was  resolved  it  Aould  not  conquer  me  now.    I  told  it  that 
**  it  might  ti|ke  its  time^  but  ascend  it  should  to  the  top.    So," 
continued  he^  "  I  set  out^  but  had  not  got  ten  yards  when  my 
^'  body  rebelled  again,  and  refused  to^mount ;  but  I  just  replied, 
''  that  up  it  must  go,  and  that  it  was  in  vain  for  it  to  try  to  get 
^'  off;  and  so  to  it  again  I  went ;  and  here  I  am  you  see :  I  have 
**  forced  it  up,  after  half  a  dozen  of  stoppages.    I  am  deter- 
"  mined  that  I  shall  never  be  beat  by  my  body."    The  real 

cause  of  the  rebellion  was  weakness  and  want  of  breath.     In 
this  disseveration  in  personality  of  himself  from  bis  body,  he  , 
reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  metaphysicians,  some  of  whose 
discourses  about  the  mind'^s  independence  of  its  organs  are 
not  much  superior  in  sense  to  the  foregoing  diakgiie. 

Among  the  last  acts  of  his  life  were,  prspaaring  to  rise,  not 
to  yield  to  his  body,  and  desiring  a  ehaiv  that  was  Mt  of  its 
place  to  be  put  in  its  proper  portion.  <-  • 

His  head  decreased  in*  sise  during  the  progrestr  of  bis  in- 
sanity, and  to  such  an  extent  that  he  observed  the  circum- 
stance himself,  and  said  that  he  required  a  smaller  size  in 
each  successive  hat  that  he  purchased.  His  imellefitual  fa- 
culties were  obviously  feebler  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
fcir  he  became  incapable  of  collectings  money  by  presenting 
receipts,  and  performing  some  other  little  pieces  of  business 
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which  in  former  years  he  bad  aominplished,  aiuj  his  fofehead 

very  perceptibly  diraimslied  and  retreated  during  the  oone- 

sponding  period.    He  accounted  for  the  deoretse  in  the  sise 

of  the  hats  he  required,  by  ascribing  it  to  the  sublimation  of 

bis  brain;  he  said  he  was  becoming  purely  etherita],  and 

th^jt  the  grosser  particles  of  his  head  were  evaporating  dnly. 

''  The  body  was  opened  forty-two  hours  after  death.  The  small 
''  size  of  the  forehead  was  remarkable^  The  integuments  weir^ 
*'  very  adherent^  and  the  skull  so  dense  as  to  be  sawn  with  diffi- 
**  culty.  It  was  of  very  unequal  thickness;  and  the  forehead  pre- 
sented a  large  frontal  sinus  of  great  depths  which  also  extended 
backwards  over  the  orbitar  plate  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
socket.  The  dura-mater  adhered  firmly^  but  presented  no 
unusual  appearance,  except  being,  in  common  with  the  sknll 
**  and  brain^  more  highly  vascular  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 
One  hemiq>here  was  turgid  with  blood,  and  when  cut  into, 
presented  numerous  red  points,  a  very  deep  red  brown 
corpus  striatum,  and  a  little  bloody  seriim  in  the  ventriplfi. 
**  The  other  was  rather  paler  than  natural,  forming  a  contrast 
"  in  every  point  with  its  fellow.  Nothing  else  remarkable  was 
''  noticed  in  the  head ;  and  no  svmptom  mdi^cated,  during  li^ 
''  this  inequality  of  affection.  The  bead  was  under  the  average 
''  size>  but  high,  particularly  towards  Self-esteem  and  Firmp> 
*'ness." 

These  appearances,  particularly  the  great  density  of  the 
dtull,  and  the  remarkable  extent  of  the  frontal  sinus  back- 
wards over  the  eyes,  show  the  existence  of  long-continued 
morbid  action  in  the  head,  and  afford  a  strong  presumption 
that  the  anterior  region  of  the  brain,  which  is  the  seat  of  in- 
tellect, had  undergone  a  diminution  evcfn  greater  than  that 
indicated  by  the  external  surface  of  the  bone.  It  is  also  wor- 
jthy  of  notice,  that  the  corpus  striatum,  which  was  evidently 
much  changed  in  structure  from  the  healthy  state,  serves  to 
form,  or  rather  to  increase,  the  mass  of  briun  corresponding  to 
the  organs  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

NOTICE  OF  THE  NATURAL  DISPOSITIONS  AND  TALENTS 
OF  MR  JOHN  VANDENHOFF,  AS  INFERRED  FROM  HIS 
DEVELOPMENT. 

{Communicated  by  Mr  George  Lyon.) 

SsvE&AL  years  ago  a  phrenological  friend  (Mr  G.  Combe) 
put  into  my  hands  notes  of  several  developments,  with  a  re- 
quest that  I  would  draw  the  inferences  which  they  indicated. 
Of  these,  one  belonged  to  a  Member  of  Parliament,  another 
to  A  Writer  to  the  Signet,  and  the  third  was  Mr  Vanden- 
hoff.  I  had  not  (as  I  never  have  in  these  experiments)  the 
most  remote  idea  of  the  source  from  which  the  develop- 
ments were  taken ;  and,  least  of  all,  could  I  suspect  that  of 
Mr  Vandenhoff, — a  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  not  only 
personally  unacquainted,  but  whom  I  had  never  so  much  as 
seen.  I  was  only  informed  that  the  development  belonged 
to  '<  a  gentleman  between  30  and  86  years  of  age — well-edu- 
«  cated — moves  in  good  society— a  learned  profession— not 
'*  the  church.'' 

The  development  is  as  follows  :— 

From  Spine  to  Lower  Individuality, • 7i 

From    do.    to  Comparison^ 71 

From   do*    to  ear, 4 

From  car  to  liower  IndividuaUty^ 6 

From  do.  to  Firmnetg^ 54 

Fiom  DettractiveneM  to  DaitnetiTeBew, , 6 

From  Cautioasncas  to  CauttouaneM, ,...^ 

From  Ideality  to  Ideality, 5} 

DSVBIiOPlCBNT. 


i.  Amattveneai,  rather  large; 

2.  Phil<^rogenitiTene8S,  rather  large. 

3.  Coneentntiirenen,  imther  large. 

4.  Attachment,  rather  laiga. 


6.  Comhattreneas,  rather  large. 

6.  De8tracti?eneB8,  rather  large. 

7.  Conatraetivettesa,  rather  laige. 

8.  AoqniaitiTeness,  ftJl. 
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9.  i^e^redveneM,  large. 

10.  Sdf-citeeiDy  luge. 

11.  Love  of  ApprotNUioQ,  Uige. 

12.  Cautiousness,  full. 

13.  Benerdence,  Tery  laige. 

14.  Veneration,  rather  large. 

15.  If  upe,  rather  large. 

16.  Ideality,  large. 
^17-  Conscientiousness,  large. 

18.  Firmness^  rather  large. 

19.  Upper  IndivianaUty,  fiiU. 

19.  Lower  do.  moderate. 

30.  Form,  rather  full. 
21.  Size,  rather  fiilL 


22.  Weight,  m  Resistance,  ntlicrlUL 

25.  Colouring,  rather  fulU 
24.  Locality,  rather  full. 

2r».  Older,  or  Symmetry,  fiilL 

26.  Time,  rather  large 

27.  Number,  fulL 
2a  Tune,  large. 

29.  Language,  rather  fiiU. 

30.  Comparison,  rather  large. 

31.  Cftasality,  large. 

32.  Wit,  rather  large. 

33.  Imitation,  very  large. 

34.  Wonder,  full. 


From  the  above  information  and  development  I  drew  the 
fallowing  sketch  :— 

Tile  combinations  which  rise  to  the  view  of  a  Phrenologbt^ 
from  considering  this  development,  are  so  interesting  and  so 
pleasing,  that  I  have  been  almost  tempted  to  think  that 
Phrenologists  ought  to  have  admitted  a  special  faculty  and 
organ  of  sympathy ;  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  contemplate 
the  harmonious  activity  of  such  a  combination  of  the  primi- 
tive faculties  without  this  supposed  faculty  becoming  active. 
I  can,  therefore,  have  little  doubt  that  the  individual  in 
question  is  an  almost  universal  favourite ;  at  least,  I  know 
that  I  entertain  a  most  sincere  regard  for  him,  slight  as  our 
acquaintance  it;  and,  presuming  upon  this  acquaintance^  I 
hope  he  will  permit  me  to  deviate  somewhat  from  the  mere 
secundem-arUm  style  of  sketolt^  and  be  a  little  more  discur- 
sive than  is  usual  to  me. 

I  have  said  that  he  is  a  universal  favourite;  hence  I 
suspect  that  many  a  dinner-invitation  lies  on  his  table,  and 
few  are  the  parties  where  the  landlady,  in  arranging  her 
party,  does  not  make  it  a  Hne  qua  non  that  he  should  be  pre- 
sent. Human  nature,  however,  is  selfish,  and  I  will  by  no 
means  pretend  to  say  whether  at  times  Mr  V.'^s  company  may 
not  have  been  sought  more  on  account  of  his  admirable  tact 
at  telling  a  story,  than  for  certain  other  more  valuable  qua- 
lities which  he  possesses.  Perhaps  he  has  had  penetration 
enough  to  perceive  this,  and  thus  certain  thoughts  might 
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Steal  across  his  mitid,  and  certain  leaolutiaDs  ought  be 
fomied,  that  he  will  be  more  wary  in  future  in  r^ard  to 
the  stories  aforesaid.  But  has  he  been  enabled  to  keep  these 
resolutions  ?  Has  the  earnest,  yet  respectful  reqtiest  circu- 
lated round  the  table,  after  the  cloth  was  removed,  for  a. re- 
petition of  what  was  heard  by  some,  but  not  by  all  who  are 
present,  been  always  refused  ?  And  when  his  consent  has^ 
been  obtained,  and  the  story  told  in  his  own  inimitable  way, 
the  high  approbation  with  which  it  has  been  received,  Weil 
thaf  8  capital !  Done  to  the  hfe  I  &c.  will  re-echo  round  the 
circle ;  and  as  the  love  of  praise  is  as  little  a  stranger  to  hb 
bosom  as  is  the  delight  of  witnessing  the  happiness  of  others, 
and  of  contributing  to  this  happiness,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  first  story  will  be  the  last.  I  trust,  however^  that  he  will 
not  number  me  amongst  those  who  perceive  no  other  quali- 
ties of  mind  or  sentiment,  because  I  have  noticed  this  talent 
sooner.  I  have  done  so  merely  because  it  is  a  very  striking 
one,  and  becauije  it  happened  first  to  attract  my  attention ; 
for  I  shall  have  little  faith  in  Phrenology  if.  he  is  not  a  hu- 
mourist, if  be  cannot  tell  a  story  with  that  exterior  gravity 
which  is  of  the  essence  of  humour,  and  if  he  cannot  accom- 
pany this  with  that  imitation  of  voice,  manner,  language,  &c. 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  complete  actor.  He 
has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  try  it,  if  he  has  not  done  so 
already,  and  be  will  find  that  he  is  an  actor  of  no  ordinary 
power.  Indeed,  I  think  he  must  often  have  perceived  him- 
self insensibly  endeavouring  to  catch  the  tones  and  manners 
of  those  around  him,  with  the  farther  capacity  of  peraonating 
or  conceiving  those  feelings  and  passions  indicaiCed  by  that 
natural  language  which  he  is  so  prone  to  imitate.  Hence, 
too,  he  will  be  an  excellent  judge  of  human  nature ;  for  he 
has  the  pibwer,  to  a  considerable  degree,  of  penetratijiig  into 
the  motives  and  sources  of  the  conduct  of  others,  and  of 
tearing  off  the  veil  with  which  the  less  artful  fancy  that  they 
have  concealed  themselves.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
this  flower  is  even  allied  to  suspicion.     I  know  few  indivi- 
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diuris  mho  are  bo  ofMo^faetrted  and  tinoere  as  Mr  V. ;  and, 
however  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  I  beg  to  appeal  to  him- 
eelf  for  the  truth  of  the  remark,  whether  the  haUtual  ten- 
dency of  his  mind  is  not  to  believe  every  one  as  sincere  and 
candid  as  he  is  himself,  and  that  with  all  his  insight  into 
human  character,  he  is  still  unsuspicious  and  unsuspecting  ? 
Tliere  is  nothing  so  anomalous  as  human  nature,  and  these, 
from  appsrently  ofqpodte  views  of  Mr  V/s  character,  have 
forced  themselves  on  my  notice ;  and  while  I  content  mjrsdf, 
in  the  mean  time,  with  simply  stating  them,  I  shall  tell  hini, 
when  w^  meet,  how  they  may  be  recompiled. 

When  I  sit  down  to  sketch  a  duurticter,  I  always  deter- 
mine, like  a  sound  Phrenobgist,  <'  nothing  to  extenuate,  or 
^  set  down  aught  in  malice,^  and  yet  censure  is  always  90 
^s^racioas,  that  Z  unwillingly  touch  upon  it.  But  I  am 
saved  this  unpleasantness  in  a  great  deffxe  in  the  present 
eaisia ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  only  to  show  my  impartiality,  that 
I  ten  Mr  V.  that  he  is  sometimes  satirical,  and  t^at  I  warn 
him  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  a  hasty  temper.  It  is 
j^ven  quite  possible  that  he  may  have  been  in  a  pasaon ;  and 
I  can  by  no  meikns  answer  for  .it,  that  he  may  not  once  fnd 
again  hkve  taken  deep  offence  under  the  influenoje  of  wounded 
pride  and  vani^;  but  he  has  so  much  of  the  inilk  of  human 
kindness  about  him,  that  it  is  quite  iolpossible  for  him  to  hap- 
.bour  malice  against  a  single  human  being ;  so  xniitch  so^  that 
just  let  him  }>etold  that  he  has  quarrelled  with  any  one^  and 
has  been' id-treated,  and  I  am  sq  satisfied  that  his  opponent 
is  Itt  fli6  wrong,  tl^it  I  engage  to  give  him  my  hearty  asnst- 
anice  to  sally  iforth  with  him  and  knock  down  the  aggressor, 

I  beg  to  say,  diat  I  entirely  sympathize  with  him  in  his 
loyalty  and  nationafity.  It  is  decidedly  patriotic.  I  b^  to 
put  'this  abd  some  other  faculties  to  the  test  A  French 
writer,  speaking  of  the  greatnen  andq[ilendour  of  the  British 
empire,  has  the  foltowing  passage  >»-*<  Three  hours  after  the 
''  sun  has  illttmina  ted  with  his  parting  rays  the  towers  of  Quebec^ 
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he  gilds  ir^  hia  monong  beuat  ibe  pijgodM  and  miaasfUiaf 
Calcutta.*'    ^1^,  if  hct  caQ  read  thi9  wfithput  a  tfirill  of  fsmqh 

tioD,  I  will  forswear  the  occult  sciences  for  ever,  whether  the 

more  ancient  or  venerable  ones  of  Astrology  and  Palmistry, 

or  their  more  youthful  successor,  Pbrenologj ;  for  they  are 

all  alike  in  the  opinion  of  the  ''  Great  Unknown  ;^  and  tSf 

v.,  in  particular,  is  too  great  an  admirer  of  bis  poetry  and  op- 

vels  to  call  in  question  so  high  an  authority. 

And,  speaking  of  poetry,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is 
a  sincere  and  ardent  worshipper  of  the  niU3e8.  J.  cannot  s^ 
if  he  has  presented  any  offerings  of  his  own.  He  will  be 
found  more  frequently  in  the  temple  of  Calliope  than  in  that 
of  Eratq ;  but  I  shrink  from  the  task  of  pointing  out  even  a 
specimen  of  those  different  kinds  of  poetry  which  will  4el]^t 
him* 

He  is  less  scientiGc  than  literary.  I  do  not  apprehend  that 
mathematics,  botany^  or  natural  history,  ever  engaged  mu^ 
of  his  attention ;  while  works  on  general  literature,  history, 
metaphysics  (if,  indeed,  this  last  science  is  not  tottering  to 
its  fallbefojre  Phrenology),  &c.  must,  1  think,  bav^  exercis^ 
the  powers  of  a  mind  naturally  strong,  penetrating,  and  even 
profound.  But  I  must  counsel  him  to  study  Phrenology  $  he 
will  find  scope  in  it  for  all  his  powers ;  and  do  let  him  take 
a  friend^s  advice ;  and,  when  he  has  fairly  .understood  it,  it 
will  expand  and  enlarge  hia  mind  in  a  planner  to  which  at 
present  he  is  an  utter  stranger. 

As  to  the  tender  passion,  I  shall  only  say,  that  i^  Cupid 
has  hitherto  spared  him,  he  may  be  very  thankful ;  jfor^  if 
once  his  dart  shall  rankle  in  his  boscHn,  I  nciust  then  legaid 
him  as  an. object  of  real  compassion. 

If  I  only  knew  whether  he  sings  (for '  as  to  hia  love  qf 
muuc  that  is  undoubted)^  I  could  tb^  say^  that  toe  coofip 
nnging,  in  particular,  I  know  few  that  can  match  him ;  and, 
muiaiU  mutandky  he  m^y  apply  ail  that  I  have  said,  in  re- 
gard to  story-telling,  to  story-'Singifig. 

But  I  must  come  to  a  conclusion.     I  am  ready  to  answer 
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all  pertinetu  questioiis ;  and  it  may  perhaps  appear,  that  I 
know  Mr  V.  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  he  dote  himself. 
These  are  bold  words ;  but  let  it  be  observed,  that  it  is  the 
science  which  is  every  thing,  the  experimenter  is  nothing. 

To  those  who  are  personally  acquainted  with  Mr  Vanden* 
boff,  and  can  appeal  with  confidence  for  the  correspondence 
of  the  sketch  with  the  actual  character ;  and  to  those  who  are 
not,  I  am  warranted  and  authorised  to  state,  that  the  experi- 
ment was  completely  successful.  These  experiments,  indeed, 
are  very  simple;  though  to  the  uninitiated  they  appear  to 
partake  somewhat  of  the  occult  artsjiinted  at  in  the  sketch. 
A  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  primiuve  faculties,  and 
of  their  con^binations,'  is  no  doubt  necessary ;  but  when  this 
is  attained,  (and  the  attainment  may  be  made  by  any  one 
without  difficulty,)  it  is  just  as  easy  to  make  a  mentci  as  a 
chemical  experiment.  And,  since  it  is  universally  admitted 
'in  the  latter  science,  that  physical  truth  must  stand  or  fall  by 
the  test  of  experiment,  no  just  reason  can  be  assigned  why 
'the  same  rule  of  judgment  should' bis  inapplicable  to  Phren- 
ology,  or  that  our  a|)peals  to  observation  should  be  met  by  a 
priori  arguments  founded  upon  faiise  MsAogies. 

It  must  be  objected,  however,  that^'  in  <*  taking  a  devel- 
*^  opmeni,^  the  Phrenologist  is  ofteh  guided,  or  insenably 
'deceived,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  |)revioUs  character ;  and 
that,  tSierefore,  such  experiments  asr  the  present  afford  no 
certiun  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Phrenology.  Now,  it  is  per- 
Tectly  true  that,  in  the  present  case,  Mr  Combe  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Mr  Tandetihoff;  aiid  though  I  can 
now  add'  my  owfa  te^imony  to  the^  accuracy  of  the  develop- 
ment as  taken  by  Mr  Combe;  yet  w'e'  shall  admit,  for  the 
sake  cif  argument,  that  tU^  objection  h  wetlifoutided,  and  in- 
quire for  a  moment  ^*hat  is  iU  vilue. 

Phrenology,  then,  is  a  sy^em  of '  human  nature,  by  which 
we  have  discovered  that  the  primitive  (Acuities  of  the  mind 
are  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  in  number,  and  that  these  are 
possessed  by  every  individual  in  different  degrees  of  relative 
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strength  or  power.    Now,  the  point  to  be  ascertained  is,  in 
what  d^ree  of  strength  are  these  primitive  faculties  possess- 
ed by  each  individual  ?  It  is  from  this  knowledge,  however 
acquired,  that  the  natural  dispositions  and  talents  of  the  indi^ 
vidual  are  to  be  ascertained.  This  knowledge  may  be  obtained 
in  two  ways.     The  first,  which  is  at  once  the  most  certain 
and  the  most  speedy,  is  by  manipulating  the  head.     But  this 
is  not  the  only  way.     It  may  also  be  obtained  by  a  know, 
ledge  of  the  manifestations,  either  by  attentive  observation, 
or  by  inlbrmatioii  from  the  individual  himself,  or  his  friends. 
The  olgection  immediately  occurs,  that  thb  is  a  mode  which 
may  be  followed  whether  we  know  any  thing  of  Phrenology 
or  not.    Not  quite  so.    4/^  Phrenology  has  put  us  in  pos- 
session  of  this  most  important  informatiop,  viz.  what  the  pri- 
mkive  faculties  of  the  mind  really  are,  it  may  be  less  difficult 
to  ascertun  from  observation  what  are  the  diffeirent  degrees 
of  power  in  which  these  fiusolties  ^re  .possessed ;  but  without 
that  informatioiiy  we  never  could  have  moved  a  single  step, 
and  the  sdence  of  mind  would  have  been  involved  in  the^ 
same  obscurity  in  which  it  was  before  the  discoveries  of  Dr 
GalL    Many  of  the  prioutive  &culties  are  denied  to  be  such ';  - 
and  Phrenologists  have  been  dmded  for  admitting  into  their 
system  sudi  faculties  as  ComboHvenesSf  DeairucAvenesSf  apd 
Secreiiveness.  .  But  if  the  very  existence  of  these  is  denied, 
it  is  absurd .  to  suppose  that  bmj  cme  heading  that  opinion 
would  seriously  seek  for  evidence  of  their  manifestations,  and 
with  the  view  of  iormiog  aa  eaumate  of  the  character  into 
wUch  those  elensents  are  supposed,  to  enter.    It  is  surely  a 
pmnt  of  some  importaooe  to  asoertaia  whether  a  genius  for 
poetry  or  music  dqiends,  on  hubits  of  buriness^  or  onj&cultiea 
which  are  primitive  and  innate.     Again,  from  knowing  what 
are  theprimitive  faeutti^ and  what  aro  their Tesp^ve  ma- 
nifestations,  we  arrive  moro  ^jqpeedily  and  more  accurately  at 
a  knowledge  of  character. .   Suppose  a  Phrenologist  wishes  to 
know  the  nalural  dispomtions  of  some  individual,  land  he 
either  sees .  or  hears  that  Mr  A.  is  subject  to  violent  fits  of 
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pMkmL  This  k  a  dear  indioatUn  (^  Destrticihenest;  aod 
if  ;ke  ferthcr  koo^s  the  eircQiaitaiioes  irbich  in  >  general  IhU 
to  these  ebalBtibns,  he  laay  perhape  idfbr  4  large  eadownfetit 
o(  Se^'isteem  ae  L&ve  cf  Jpprobitikm.  He  kdeifik&at  Mr 
A.  It  Moiarkable  for  keeping  a  secret  This  indioiites  jSM^ 
tivefieis  ;  if  a  d^t^mbed  disputer,  ClmAcMMhes^  aad  Finmi 
neia ;  did  so  on.  A  »i^e'  clear  and  trndodfated  maiufestlKioii 
of  any  of  thetste  faculties  ik  sufficient  to  detemrine  the  degree  of 
poeiev;  in /which  the  facnltj  is  possessed ;  and' wUta  the  ob^ 
seHrations  as  to  the  others  are,  in  fike  manner^  asciertiuiiedv 
a>  Pbrenioiogiist  can,'  from  the  eflttcts  of  tiie  eesttlnnatioiisl^ 
predheale  upon  the  whole  character  with  a  degree  of  eert£ntyy 
aod, to  an  extent,  which,  on  any  other  mode,  it  would  r^uire 
a  traet  of  years  to  arrive  at 

Nor  is  ail  this  a  mere  hypothesb;  Mf  ftiend^Ms.  Jadtea 
Law,  junior,  knowing  that  Mr  Combe;  was  possessed  of  Mr 
Yandenfaoff 's  devekjpment^  detenmHed  to  dbetrre  his  mssiia 
fiifttttioiis  on  the.  stage,  and  toinfisr  what  the  derefopiniBil: 
ought  to  be  frem  the  natural  language  of  the  faeiilfiee.^  Ha 
aeeordtngty  did  so;  and,  on  euiBpttriiig  the  ^itferene^  dims 
qbtained  with  tlie  actual  developibinii^  thd  ^  two  irefe  found 
abntet  exactly  foborrec^nd*  .r.-\ 

A  knowledge  of  tfie  eibets  ^rodiloed  by  the  cobdfaiBatiaia 
of  the  different  faculties,  according  ito  their  relatite  d^^nM 
of  strengtii,  is  one  of  the  moat?  important  pmetibol  lisea'Of 
PhBenology.  Without  sneba- knowledge  a  sihiple  deiekp 
■ent  oniT^s  little  infomatioBy  cff,-^  hiA^  die  gf^aUst 
errors  may. otherwise'  be  ciomiiD|ted.  PhrenoUgy  is ttoiirbes^ 
{pnning  to  be  attended  to,'  and  iitf  pai«^  kmBt^40»beii]ffdex{ 
stood;  iuid  the  ob)ieet)drl^  forgetting'  eatisdiy  tberismivo^  of 
tfarir  knbwlei%e,  pretend  that  many  of  the  dispOK^eries  of 
Phrenology  were  equalljr  w^li  known  befinre  it  was  hpard  of, 
while,  perhaps,  that  Yery  knowledge  /was  nnoonsdoiitly  d^ 
qpiured  by  them  from  the  lights  df  Phrenology  itseif^  Take, 
tat  instance,  the  combinations  which  produce  btimoor>  irony^ 
satire,  modesty,  humility,  ti6iidity,  &c.  &c. ;  imd  though!  it 
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appears  very  simple  i^ier  the  oomlnnatkHis  are  pnDted  out, 
yet,  perhaps,  it  is  this  very  amplicity  which  makes  the  disco- 
very at  once  difficult  and  important  At  least.  Lord  Baoon 
remarks,  that  the  observation  which  has  universally  been 
made  by  mankind  after  some  great  and  important  discovery 
has  been  made,  is  the  wonder  that  it  was  not  made  befote^ 
and  an  expression  of  surprise  by  the  superfidal  at  the  stupi* 
dity  of  their  forefathers  in  never  havmg  perceived  it  The 
falling  of  a  stone  to  the. ground  led  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  the 
discovery  of  the  laws  of  gnivitation,  and  the  lifting  of  the 
lid  of  a  tea-kettle  by  the  steam  of  boiling  water  to  the  mag- 
nificent discovery  of  the  steanuengine.  The  true  way,,  there- 
fore,  to  ascertain  the  importance  and  value  of  the  phrenolo- 
gical combinations  is  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  person,  totally 
ignorant  of  the  science,  a  note  of  a  devebpment ;  and  I 
should  conuder  it  little  short  of  miraculous  if  he  succeeded, 
by  the  mere  efforts  of  his  own  mind,  to  infer  the  character 
which  it  indicated. 

If  it  should  be  desired,  I  may  trouble  your  readers,  at  a 
future  period,  with  a  statement  of .  the  princ^es  from  whidi 
the  inferences  of  chancter  in  this  particular  case  were  drawn. 

Gso.  Lyov. 
Augugt^  1887. 


ARTICLE  IV. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THK  VACDIiTr  BT  WHICH  WE  PEE. 
CEIVE  AND  CXnCPABE  THE  DIVIUONS  OF  DUBATION 
OR  TIME. 

In  our  fifth  Number  (vol.  II«  p.  134),  we  ccmcluded  a  short 
article  on  the  faculty  of  Time  (to  which  i!re.,b^  now  to.  refer 
as  useful  to  be  read  again  before  pfsryuipg  t|ie 
paper),  in  these  wordB:«-^<  TlMbntf  sbetebBOW.qfRved 
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''  have  atbdned  its  olye^  if  it  shall  point  out  the  way  to  farther 
"  observation  of  the  runction  of  the  organ  of  Time,  so  as  to  lead 
*'  to  its  unquestionable  establishment  as  one  of  the  primitive  la- 
"  culties  of  man."    The  communication  from  a  London  corre- 


spondent, which  follows,  is  most  acceptable,  and  just  what 
wished.  Indeed  it  seems  impossible  to  read  it,  to  observe  na- 
ture, and  still  to  doubt  that  there  is. a  distinct: faculty  for  per- 
onving  Time.  We  especiidly  dendierated  a  weU«4UithentiGated 
example  of  the  faculty  in  diseased  action,  the  most  satisfactory 
of  all  proofs  of  its  distinctive  character.  We  had  one  case,  but 
withheld  it  as  not  sufficiently  uheqtuvocal  or  minutely  inquir- 
ed into ;  namely,  that  of  a  man  we  saw  in  Bethlem  hosjntal, 
who  danced,  when  perinitted,  almost  without  cea^ng.  The  case 
of  Alice  Whitworth  is  not  only  most  curious  in  itself,  but  gives 
cotifflstency  to  theother,  which  may  therefore  now  be  mentioned. 

{From  a  Correspondent) 

m 

That  there  is  a  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  we  are  ren^ 
dered  capable  of  appreciating  and!  comparing  tb6  dt^isiooslof 
Duration  or  Time  is  evident  from  these  facts:  Ist,  Impvea- 
sions  on  any  of  the  senses  pcfriodically  repeated,  such  as  the 
visible  oscillations  of  a  pendulum,  or  the  audible  strokes  of  a 
clock-bell,  cause  the  expectation  of  other  equally  distant  im- 
pressions, and  when  this  expectation  is  disappointed  by  the 
intervals  being  prolonged  or  shortened,  we  perceive  and  are 
capable  of  estimating  their  differences.  2dly^  When  a  sericfs 
of  such  equal  divisions  of  time  is  discontinued  we  can  con. 
tinue  to  mark  similar  divisions,  and  generally  with  as  much 
prewpn  as  when  the  sensations  were  still  subsisting.  Sdly, 
We  are  able  to  compare 'the  different  fiequendes  of  tb^ie 
periods  so  as  to  distinguish  the  varieties  of  quick  and  riow  in- 
tervals; and,  4thly,  There  is  as  great  a  diversity  among  in- 
dividuals  respecting  this  pow^r  as  in  die  other  perceptive 
powers = of  the  mind. 

Writers  on  the  jrfiilosophy  of  mind  have  in  general  dis- 
regarded these  phenomena ;  but  many  authors  who  hav^  writ«i 
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ten  on  music  and  prosody,  and  who,  from  the  nature  of  their 

researches,  could  not  avoid  observing  them,  have  admitted, 

to  explain  them,  a  primitive  faculty  of  the  mind,  to  which  they 

have  given  various  appellations.     Steele,  in  his  Prosodia  Ra- 

donalis,  designated  it  as  the  instinctive  sense  of  periodical 

puUiUion,  and  Lord  Monboddo  ^ves  hi3  approval  to  this 

designation. 

Baron  Dupin,  in  his  *^  Geometrie  et  Mecanique  des  Arts 

et  M^tiers,^  has  so  fully  stated  the  useful  purposes  to  which 

thb  faculty  is  subservient,  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived 

from  its  artifidal  cultivation,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than 

translate  his  observations  on  this  subject  from  that  part  of 

his  work  which  treal;^  of  the  education  of  the  senses  :— 

"  We  gradually  learn  to  measure  the  duration  of  sounds  and 
*'  of  intervals  of  rest.  In  many  arts  the  knowledge  of  this  dura* 
"  tion  acquired  through  the  senses  is  indispensable.  3y  repeat- 
'^  ing  similar  sounds,  separated  by  longer  or  sh<Nrter  intervals  of 
^'  reatj  we  acquire  the  knowledge^  or,  we  may  call  it,  the  sfsnsa* 
*'  tion  of  the  duration  of  these  intervals.  Thus,  the  voice  of  an 
''  inatrudor,  or  the  sounds  of  the  drum  or  of  musical  instru- 
mentSj  are  employed  to  give  to  a  newly«recruited  soldier  the 
sensation  of  a  more  or  less  accelerated  measure,  corresponding 
^'  with  each  variety  of  step  appropriate  to  military  evolutions. 
'*  Whfin  it  is  r<qwe4  to  drill  a  regiment  of  soldiers  to  perform 
''  their,  exercise  Uw^^Xt  thp  duration  of  each  part  of  t£uese  ex*- 
"  ercises  is  dividea  into  equsil  intervals,  each  of  which  is  occupied 
"  by  a  motion.  A  real  cadence  is  thus  produced  in  the  exercise, 
"  without  which  the  .destr^  effect  cannot  be  obtained.  It  is  by 
"  this  means  that  eight  or  nine  hundred  well-drilled  men  are 
"  able,  at  the  mere  command  of.  Charge  your  arms,  to  perform 
"  successively/ and  without  any  new  signiu,  twelve  divisions  and 
''  more  than  tiprty  mofements  wkh  periS^  sinaultaneousness. 
*'  This  education  of  the  faculty  requires  less  time  in  proportion 
"  as  the  recruits  are  taken  from  a  nation  whose  organs  are  in 
^*  ffeneral  saoie  susceptible.  French  soktiers  are  mudi  bett^ 
''  driUed  ,by  explaining  the  movements  to  them  than  by  continue. 
'*  ally  repeating  them  oeiore  them ;  but  there  is  but  one  means 
"  of  inibating  the  aoldiei^  6f  other  countries  less  advanced  in  * 
**  eivilisaiMm,  that  ^  pla^iog  before  them  a  fugleman  to  laake 
'*  each  movement  separately,  for  each  soldier  to  repeat  by  hi^ 
**  faculty  of  imitation,  until  he  has  acquired  the  habit  of  making 
his  limbs  alone  perform  the  exercise  without  his  head  being  at 
all  employed  in  the  imeratioii.  These  great  differences  merit 
the  attention  of  the  philosophic  observer." 
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The  preceding  observations  refer  to  the  faculty  of  Time  as 

informed  by  the  sense  of  hearing;  those  which  follow  relate 

to  its  instruction  by  visible  impresaons  :-— 

"  We  should  learn  to  measure  motion  as  we  learn  to  measure 
"  space.  This  measurement  is  effected  by  means  of  Time.  Our 
"  senses  and  our  mind  should  therefore  acquire  the  sensation  of 
''  Time  and  Duration.  On  seeing  an  object  advancing  to  or  re- 
"  ceding  from  other  objects^  we  should  be  able  to  state  with 
accuracy  the  space  it  passes  over  in  a  given  time^  or  the  whole 
time  it  takes  to  arrive  at  a  given  distance.  We  should  not 
only  learn  to  estimate  the  motions  performing  before  us  at  the 
''  moment  of  their  existence^  but  we  should  also  preserve  in  our 
"  mind  the  measure  and  circumstances  of  their  motion^  in  order 
**  to  compare  them  should  it  become  necessary/' 

"  The  sergeant  who  instructs  the  recruit  to  perform  the  or- 
"  dinary  or  the  quick  step  Ij  2  ;  1,2,  &c.  has  acquired  the  sen- 
**  sation  of  the  duration  of  these  equal  intervals ;  and  when  he 
*^  afterwards  sees  his  men  march,  he  judges  of  the  degree'  of 
'*  quickness,  as  the  officer  does  that  of  the  march  of  his  regiment, 
"  oy  the  mere  sight" 

**  When  we  observe  men,  horses,  carriages,  ships,  &c.  movingv 
''  we  may  equally  accustom  ourselves  to  estimate  and  measure 
''  the  velocity  of  their  motion,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  musician 
''  by  merely  hearing  an  air  acquires  the  knowledge  of  thejHt^per 
**  time  in  which  it  should  be  performed.  All  these  knids  of 
^'  knowledge  are  useful  in  a  great  number  of  arts.  The  inspec- 
''  tor  of  a  manufactory  or  a  work-shop  should,  by  merely  seeing 
"  or  hearing  the  operations  of  the  workmen,  be  able  td  tell  them 
'^  whetiwr  they  work  too  quickly  or  too  slowly." 

The  remarks  of  this  useful  writer  and  accurate  observer,  if 
we  make  due  allowance  for  the  latitude  of  his  phraseology, 
are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  Phrenology ; 
but  as  his  original  language  seems  to  imply  that  theJbcuUy 
by  which  portions  of  duration  are  rendered  objects  of  percep- 
tion is  acquired  through  the  senses,  and,  as  similar  miscon- 
ceptions are  prevalent  with  respect  to  the  other  perceptive 
powers  of  the  mind,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  in  this  place  to 
state,  in  a  general  manner  and  in  a  few  words,  the  broad  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  and  mutual  dependencies  of  sensa^ 
tion  and  perception. 

The  external  senses  are  those  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
«vhich,  by.  means  of  appropriate  apparatuses,  receive  im- 
pressions from  the  external  world,  and  produce  in  the  brain 
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sensations  of  these  impressions.    They  consist  of  the  optic, 
the  auditory,  the  olfactory,  the  gustatory  nerves  and  or- 
gans, the  nerves  of  feeling,  properly  so  called,  and  the  nerves 
which  transmit  the  sensation  of  the  condition  of  the  muscles. 
These,  administering  to  the  perceptive  faculties  of  the  mind, 
reveal  to  the  living  being  all  the  sensible  phenomena  of  the 
universe,  thereby  enabling  him  to  enter  into  communication 
with  the  immensity  of  nature,  and  to  associate  himself  with 
all  the  beings  which  exist  around  him.     Some  of  the  senses, 
considered  individually,  occasionally  minister  to  more  than 
one  perspective  faculty ;  thus,  the  auditory  nerve  transmits 
both  those  inflections  of  sound  which  constitute  the  elements 
of  melody  and  harmony,  and  those  modifications  of  voice 
which  form  the  alphabets  of  all  the  spoken  languages  of  man- 
kind ;  but,  to  be  converted  intQ  ideas,  these  impressions  act 
on  difierent  parts  of  the  brain,  the  former  on  the  organ  of 
Tune,  the  latter  on  that  of  Verbal  Memory  or  Language ; 
at  other  times  the  same  organ  of  perception  is  exdted  into  ac* 
tivity  by  impressions  received  through  different  senses.  The 
faculty  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  article  is  an  in- 
stance of  this,  the  divisions  of  duration  being  equally  ap- 
preciable whether  indicated  by  visual,  auditory,  or  tactual 
impressions.    These  observations  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  functions  of  the  organs  of  the  perceptive  faculties  and 
those  of  the  organs  of  the  senses  essentially  differ  from  each 
other,  the  latter  being  the  mere  communicators  of  external 
impressions  to  the  brain  generally ;  whilst,  in  the  former,  these 
perceptions  give  rise  to  ideas  of  different  kinds. 

Returning  from  this  digression  to  the  immediate  object  of 
our  attention,  the  faculty  of  Time,  we  have  now  to  take  into 
consideration  other  modifications  of  its  activity  than  those 
which  have  hitherto  been  enumerated ;  for,  independently  of 
the  useful  purposes  to  which  it  is  subservient,  by  its  giving 
us  more  extended  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  phencimi^na 
of  nature  than  without  it  we  should  have  possessed,  it  minis- 
ters  also  to  our  intellectual  pleasures.     The  fiiculty  finds 
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gratification  in  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  various 
cUvisbna  of  duration  it  is  capable  of  perceiving ;  and  as  this 
order  may  be  marked  ^her  by  musical  sounds,  by  words,  or 
by  the  graceful  motions  of  the  body,  to  the  pleasures  result- 
ing to  the  mind  from  the  proper  consecutive  arrangement  of 
a  series  of  either  of  those  objects  of  perception,  is  added  that 
vhicb  results  from  the  symmetry  of  time.*  Hence  the  ori- 
gin  of  rhythm^  without  which  we  should  have  had  neither 
melody,  poetry,-  nor  danoe,  and  to  which  all  that  these  arts 
have  in  ooBimon  is  attributable. 

Khytbm  is  constituted  of  a  series  of  periods'f  having  very 
simpile  relaiaons  with  respect  to  their  duration,  contained 
within  periods  of  longer  duradon  forming  other  series,  and 
which  are  again  subordinate  to  another  series,  the  periods  of 
which  are  of  still  longer  duration.     The  containing  is  distin-- 
gttisbed  from  the  contained  series  by  the  sounds,  &c.  whidi 
terminate  the  periods  having  a  mcnre  intimate  tmd  evident 
relation  in  the  former  case  t)ian  in  the  latter.    As  the  most 
subordioate  series,  on  account  of  the  simple  relations  of  the 
durations  wfaicli  compose  it,  is  capable  of  division  into  equal 
parts,  these  divisions  are  taken  as  the  ultimate  elements  of 
rhythm ;  and  accordingly,  as  they  are  of  longer  or  shorter 
duratioo,  the  Hme  is  said  to  be  sk>w  or  quick.     A  series  of 
periods,  isacb  equivalent  to  the  same  number  of  these  ele- 
ments, viz.  1,  2,  8,  4,  6,  or  8,  oonstitutes  measure,  each  of 
these  periods  being  also  termed  a  measure  (bar) ;  iand  a  series 
of  *  periods,  each  equivalent  to  several    measures,   forms 
rhythm,  in  the  onlinary  and  restricted  sense  of  the  wond. 


*  The  Bianber  of  these  eon^binations  capable  of  giving  pleasure  to  the  mind 
inay  not  yet  have  been  exhausted.  The  Fiire  CtmttH  ccojectnwd  that  a  new 
kind  of  nittsic  might  be  formed  by  marking  the  periods  of  ihythm  by  means  of 
wkmr$f  thoae  rdafiona  which  he  conceired  to  constitute  their  harmony  he  pro- 
posed  employing  for  this  purpose.  The  imtnuaeat  by  wfaieh  hf  mimfUA  to 
lealize  ^ese  ideas  he  called  an  ocular  harpsichord. 

•)*  For  want  of  a  mere  oonvenieBt  term,  the  word  period  is  here  employed  to 
indicate  a  lapse  of  duration,  whether  lendened  poqoeptalile  by  the  cosUaiunce 
of  a  sound,  motion,  &c.  or  by  its  limitation  by  two  transient  impressioQS.  In 
the  hitter  one  the  lapse  is  temed  an  interral. 
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The  music  of  the  ancients  had  no  rhythm  but  whal  it  bor- 
rowed from  their  poetry,  and  which  was  confined  to  the  sym^ 
metrical  distribution  of  short  and  long  sylUbl^  into  feet, 
termed  dactylic,  trochaic,  iambic,  &c.,  constituting  that  part 
of  rhythm  which  we  now  call  measure*  But  when,  in  later 
times,  music  became  an  independent  art,  the  harmonic  rela* 
tions  of  the  different  sounds  led  the  unshackled  muncian  to 
employ  these  to  mark  longer  periods ;  and  thus  arose  what  is 
now  distinctively  termed  rhythm.  The  modern  invention  of 
rhyme,  or  of  marking  periods  by  similarities  of  sound,  and 
which  was  a  consequence  of  this,  has  since  enabled  the  poet 
to  transfer  all  the  varieties  of  melodic  rhythm  to  verse.  Our 
music  and  our  poetry,  therefore,  possess  much  more  rhythmic 
variety  than  the  same  arts  did  when  cultivated  by  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans. 

The  influence  of  the  various  developments  of  the  organ  of 
this  faculty  on  the  productions  of  the  poet  needs  no  explana* 
tion;  but  the  modifications  which  they  occasion  in  the  mani- 
festations of  the  musician  not  being  so  well  understood,  a  few 
remarks  may  be  necessary. 

The  uncombined  activity  of  the  faculty  of  Tune  disposed 
to  the  cultivation  of  harmony ;  a  lower  activity,  combined 
with  a  good  perception  of  rhythm,  gives  a  disposition  for 
melody.  The  genius  of  a  harmonist  consists  in  a  ready  per- 
ception of  sounds  and  their  relations,  as  exemplified  in  their 
combinations,  transitions,  and  contrasts;  that  of  a  ftt^fodM, 
in  a  moderate  perception  of  the  degrees  and  relations  of  tune, 
with  a  quick  appreciation  of  rhythmic  varieties.  These  dis- 
tinctions are  not  only  to  be  found  among  individuals,  -they 
enter  also  into  national  character.  The  Germans  generally 
show  a  greater  disposition  for  harmony,  while  the  Italians 
give  the  preference  to  mekxly.  Reicha,  the  professor  of 
musical  composition  in  the  Conservatory  of  Paris,  says,  "  It 
«« is  important  in  our  schools  to  attend  to  these  difTerences, 
«  and  to  apply  a  scholar  who  shows  more  predilection  for 
'« harmony  to  a  close  study  of  the  art  of  melody,  without 
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^«  which  he  will  rem^n,  if  not  a  bad,  at  least  a  veryindiffer- 
^<  ent  melodist."  This  distinction  demands  the  attention  of 
the  practical  Phrenologist ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that,  in  this 
point  of  view,  it  has  hitherto  been  taken  into  consideration ; 
and  many  of  the  failures  in  estimating  musical  talent  by  cere- 
bral development  may  have  hence  originated. 

Some  of  the  inferior  animals  have  the  faculty  of  measuring 
time ;  for  the  feathered  songsters,  when  instructed  by  man, 
will  change  their  native  strains  for  melodies  subjected  to  the 
strictest  rules  of  rhythm;  and  even  the  unwieldy  elephant  may 
be  taught  to  move  in  measured  cadence. 

The  remembrance  of  chronological  epochs,  and  of  the  suc- 
cessive order  of  events,  has  been  referred,  even  by  Drs  Gall 
and  Spurzheim,  to  the  faculty  by  which  we  perceive  dura- 
tion ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  an« 
other  faculty,  the  important  manifestations  of  which  we  shall 
take  a  future  opportunity  of  illustrating ;  and  we  shall,  at 
the  same  time,  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  what  is  termed 
our  abstract  idea  of  time. 

To  complete  the  proofs  of  the  primitive  nature  of  the 

faculty  of  Time,  we  cannot  more  properly  conclude  than  by 

adducing  well^uthenticated  instances  of  its  extraordinary  as 

well  as  of  its  morbid  activity.    Previously  to  this,  however,  it 

may  be  remarked,  that  if  the  following  conjecture  of  Steele 

(who,  in  his  work  already  alluded  to^  has  shown  that  ordinary 

speech  is  subjected  to  the  rules  of  rhythm)  be  correct,  one  of 

the  causes  of  stammering  may  be  looked  for  in  the  deficierU 

development  of  the  organ  of  Time.     "  People  who  stutter,'* 

says  he^  "  pronounce  partly  in  this  latter  manner  (t.  e.  they  de^ 
"  stroy  the  rhythmus  of  their  speech);  but  it  is  notorious,  when 
"  such  persons  sing^  they  never  hesitate  or  stutter ;  whence  it 
"  may  be  supposed^  the  most  easy  and  effectual  method  of 
curing  them  would  be  to  accustom  them  to  beat  time  to  their 
reading  and  common  discourse,  by  which  means  they  might 
learn  to  speak  in  just  time  to  the  proper  measure  of  their 
"  words  and  phrases ;  for,  it  should  seem,  the  cause  of  their 
'^  hesitation  and  stuttering  arises  from  some  inaptitude  to  fall  in 
*'  immediately  with  the  rhylhndcal  pulsation  or  poise  befitting 
their  words,  but  wliich,  in  singing,  they  are  enabled  to  do  by 
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"  the  additional  influence  of  the  diastemaiic  melody,  wherein 
''  the  CAOBMCB8  are  more  certainly  pointed  out  than  even  in 
**  poetry,  or  any  language,  without  additional  muaic." 

7he  following  purious  and  important  case  was  sent  by 
M.  Chavannes  to  the  Society  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Switzer- 
land, and  is  inserted  in  the  Bibliothdque  Universelle, 
vol.  xxvii.  We  copy  it  as  abridged  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences : — 

M.  Chavannes,  whilst  residing  during  last  summer  (1823) 
at  Wesarrens,  near  Echallons,  had  occasion  to  hear  some  ac- 
count of  a  man  who,  without  any  uncertainty  or  mistake, 
could  indicate  the  precise  hour  by  day  or  night,  and  even  the 
''  minutes  and  seconds.     Induced  by  these  reports  to  .pake 
''  close  inquiry  as  to  their  foundation,  he  visited  the  man,  and 
^'  obtained  the  following  results : — 

'*  His  name  is  Jean  Daniel  Chevalley,  aged  67  yoars.    In  his 
"  youth  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  vibrations  of  pendulums 
constantly  attracted  his  attention ;  and  he  gradually  contracted 
a  habit  of  counting  isochronous  vibrations,  and  displayed  con- 
siderable ability  in  calculations.    When  strong  enough,  he 
took  pleasare  in  sounding  the  bells  at  school  and  church; 
"  and,  in  his  attention  to  town  and  church  clocks,  observed  that 
"  the  beats  were  20  or  23  per  minute,  but  more  particularly  20, 
**  counting  from  the  moment  of  departure  to  that  of  return* 
*'  After  this  he  endeavoured  to  force  his  attention  to  the  pre- 
"  servation,  as  long  as  possible,  of  an  internal  movement,  similar, 
'^  as  to  the  extent  of  time  and  number  of  vibrations.    '  At  first,' 
'^ '  he  said, '  by  adding  20  vibrations  to  other  20,  or  minute  to 
'' '  minute,  I  could  easily  arrive  at  the  conclusion  of  an  hour, 
"  '  and  mark  all  the  subdivisions  which  I  wished,  and  that 
*'  *  without  confusion ;  but  the  thoughts  and  corporeal  occupa- 
"  '  tions  suffered  by  this  attention.    By  degrees  I  was  able  to 
"  '  count  whilst  thinking  and  acting ;  out  I  could  not  proceed 
«    '' '  far,  because  my  mind,  making  a  certain  effort  for  a  length  of 
"  '  time,  though  but  slightlv  sensible  to  myself,  became  iiu 
'  tigued,  and  dropped  the  chain  of  calculation.    Nevertheless, 
'in  1789,  I  succeeded  in  acquiring  the  invariable  posses- 
'  sion  of  ihis  faculty,  which  has  never  since  left  or  deceived 
me.' 

*'  He  was  then  22  years  of  age,  and  occupied  at  a  school ; 
"  but,  in  consequence  of  some  singular  habits,  as  that  of  sound- 
"  ing  bells,  ana  of  some  mystical  notions  he  had  acquired,  and 
"  also  certain  disputes  about  the  correction  of  the  village-clocks, 
''  he  was  dismissed,  and  went  to  his  mill,  where,  continuing  to 
"  sound  his  bells  and  make  his  clocks  strike,  he  was  nicknamed 
''  the  Mummy  of  the  Mill. 
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"  Beinff  on  board  the  steam-boact  on  the  lake  of  (Geneva  (July 
**  14^  1^9,)  he  soon  attracted  attention  by  his  remarks^  that  so 
"  many  minutes  and  seconds  had  passed  since  they  had  left 
"  Oeneva^  or  passed  other  places ;  and^  after  a  while^  he  engag- 
"  ed  to  indicate  to  the  crowd  about  him  the  passing  of  a  quarter 
"  of  an  hour^  or  as  many  tninutes  and  seconds  as  anyone  chose, 
"  and  that  during  a  conversation  the  most  diversified  with  tnose 
'^  standing  by ;  and  farther  to  indicate  by  the  voice^  the  moment 
''  when  the  hand  passed  over  the  quarter-minutes^  or  half-mi- 
"  nutes^  or  any  other  subdivision  previously  stipulated,  duxing 
"  the  whole  course  of  the  experiment.  This  ne  did  without 
"  mistake,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  those  around  him 
^'  to  distract  his  attention^  and  clapped  his  hands  at  the  conclu- 
**  sion  of  the  time  fixed. 

'*  Mr  Chavannes  then  reverts  to  his  own  Observations.  The 
"  man  said^ '  I  have  acquired  by  imitation^  labour,  and  patience, 
"  '  an  internal  movement^  which  neither  thought,  nor  labour,  nor 
'*  *  any  thing  can'stop ;  it  is  similar  to  that  of  a  pendulum,  which, 
'* '  at  each  motion  of  going  and  returning^  gives  me  the  space  c^ 
"  *  three  seconds^  so  tnat  twenty  of  them  make  a  minute,  and 
'^  these  I  add  to  others  continually.'  The  calculations  by  which 
"  he  obtained  subdivisions  of  the  second  were  not;  clearly  under- 
'^  stood  bv  M.  Chavannes,  but  the  man  offered  fteely  to  give  a 
'*  proof  of  his  power.  On  trying  him  f6r  a  number  of  minutes, 
''  ne  shook  his  head  at  the  time  appointed,  altered  his  voice  at 
'<  the  quarter,  half,  and  three  quarter  minutes,  and  arrived  ac- 
''  curately  at  the  end  of  the  period  named.  He  seemed  to  assist 
'^  himself  in  a  slight  degree  by  an  application  of  mnemonics,  and 
''  sometimes  in  idea  applied  religious  names  to  his  minutes  up 
'*  to  the  fifth,  when  he  recommenced :  this  he  carried  throufln 
*'  the  hour,  and  then  commenced  again.  On  being  told  ihat  the 
**  countty  people  said  he  made  use  of  his  pulse  as  an  indicator, 
'^  he  laughed  at  the  notion,  and  said,  it  was  fkr  too  irregular  for 
•'  any  such  purpose. 

'*  He  admitted  that  his  internal  movement  was  not  so  sure 
"  and  constant  during  the  night ;  nevertheless  '  it  is  easy  to 
"  '  comprehend,'  he  said,  '\hat  when  I  have  not  been  too  much 
"  '  fatigued  in  the  evening,  and  my  sleep  is  soft,  if,  after  having 
*'  'gently  awakened  me,  I  shall  reflect  a  second  or  two»  and  my 
"  '  answer  will  not  be  ten  minutes  in  error.  The  approach  of 
**  *  day  renews  the  movement,  if  it  has  been  stopped,  or  rectifies 
*' '  it,  if  it  has  been  deranged,  for  the  rest  of  the  day.*  When 
*'  asked  how  he  could  renew  the  movement  when  it  had  ceas^, 
''  he  said, '  Sir,  I  am  only  a  poor  man ;  it  is  not  a  gift  of  Heaven ; 
'  I  obtained  this  faculty  as  the  result  of  labours  and  calcula- 
'tions  too  long  to  be  described;  the  experiment  has  been 
'  made  at  night  many  times,  and  I  will  make  it  for  you  when 
'  you  please.  M.  Chavannes  had  not,  however,  the  opportu- 
*'  nity  of  making  this  experiment,  but  he  felt  quite  convinced 
*'  of  the  man's  powers.     He  states,  that  the  man  is  deaf,  and 
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cannot  he«r  at  present  the  sonlid  of  his  dock  or  watch  -,  and 
farther,  that  neither  of  them  vibrate  twenty  times  in  a  minute, 
which  is  always  the  number  indicated  by  the  motions  of  Che- 

**  valley  when  he  wishes  to  illustrate  his  internal  movement ; 

**  and  he  is  convinced,  according  to  what  he  has  seen,  fhat  thia 

"  man  possesses  a  kind  of  internal  movement,  which  indicates  mi- 

'*  nutes  and  seconds  with  the  utmost  exactness"* 


The  sipgular  talent  evinced  by  this  man,  though  the 
organ  of  calculation  must  be  allowed  to  have  had  some 
share  in  it,  shows  the  accuracy  with  which  intervals  of  time 
may  be  mentally  determined,  when  practice  has  aided  the 
original  high  endowment  of  the  faculty  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  our  notice.  The  case  which  follows  is  no  less  im- 
portant ;  it  exhilnts  the  same  faculty  in  a  state  of  diseased 
manifestation,  resulting  either  from  a  ^Bsordered  affection 
of  its  cerebral  organ,  or  from  a  subjection  to  its  activity 
of  the  irregular  modons  oocarioned  by  a  morbid  state  of  the 
function  which  presides  over  the  voluntary  motions^-f* 

The  account  was  communicated  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society  of  London  in  January  1816,  by  Mr  Kinder  Wood, 
surgeon,  and  is  published  in  the  seventh  volume  of  their 
Transactions,  under  the  title  of  <'  History  of  a  Case  of  Chorea 
Sancti  Viti,  occurring  in  an  Adult,  and  cured  in  an  unusual 
Manner.^  The  patient  was  ^  Alice  Whitworth,  aged  S2, 
married,  and  residing  with  her  father,  Samuel  Whittaker, 
^'  a  respectable  householder  at  Sarah-moor,  near  Oldham  ;^ 
and  the  case  is  stated  as  having  been  seen  by  hundreds  dur- 


*  We  have  been  infoimed  by  Sir  O*  Mackenzie,  that  an  illitenfte  maa,  a 
Highlander,  who  was  long  in  his  serrice  as  a  ploughman,  could  tell  the  hour 
of  the  day  with  great  exactness,  and  also  the  time  of  high  water,  though  he  re- 
sided seTen  miles  from  the  sea.  He  was  accustomed  to  carry  in  his  mind  the 
age  of  the  moon,  and  was  consulted  by  the  country  people  as  to  probable  changes 
of  weather  in  connexion  with  those  of  the  moon.  We  regret  that  our  friend  had 
not  become  suffidently  acquainted  with  Phrenology  bef^  this  man*s  deatli.*^ 
Ed. 

f  We  know  sereral  indiyidnals^  especially  one  gentleman,  who  have  laid 
aside  their  watches,  fW>m  finding  by  experience  that  they  never  require  to  c<m* 
fttlt  them. 
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ing  its  pR^iress.  We  omit  the  detaik  of  the  indpent  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  which  exhibited  only  irregular  motions 
of  the  vduiitary  muscles,  and  proceed  directly  to  the  more 
important  parts  of  the  narrative: — 

"  February  27,  1815 — ^The  attack  commenced  in  bed^  and 
'^  was  violent^  but  of  short  duration.  When  she  arose  about 
*'  ten,  she  had  a  second  attack^  continuing  an  hour,  except  at 
"  intervals  of  &ye  minutes.  She  now  struck  the  furniture  more 
"  violently  and  more  repeatedly.  Kneeling  on  one  knee,  with 
"  the  hands  upon  the  back^  she  often  sprung  up  suddenly,  and 
''  struck  the  top  of  the  room  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  To  do 
*'  this,  she  rose  fifteen  inches  from  the  floor,  so  that  the  family 
*'  were  under  the  necessity  of  drawing  all  the  nails  and  hooks 
"  from  the  ceiling.  She  frequently  danced  upon  one  leg,  holding 
''  the  other  with  the  hand,  and  occasionally  changing  the  l^s. 
"  In  the  evening,  the  family  observed  the  blows  upon  the  fur- 
''  niture  to  be  more  continuous,  and  to  assume  the  regular  time 
"  and  measure  of  a  musical  air.  As  a  strain  or  series  of  strokes 
was  concluded^  she  ended  with  a  more  violent  stroke^  or  a 
more  violent  spring  or  jump.  Several  of  her  friends  also  at 
this  time  noticed  the  regular  measures  of  the  strokes,  and  the 
greater  regularity  the  disease  was  assuming^  the  motions  being 
''  evidently  afiected,  or  in  some  measure  modified,  by  the  strokes 
upon  the  surrounding  bodies.  She  chiefly  struck  a  small  slen- 
der door,  the  top  of  a  chest  of  drawers,  the  clock,  a  table,  or 
a  wooden  skreen  placed  near  the  door.  The  affection  ceased 
about  nine  o'clock,  when  the  patient  went  to  bed. 

February  28. — ^She  rose  very  well  at  eight;  at  half -past 
nine  the  motions  recommenced ;  they  were  now  of  a  more 
pleasant  nature,  the  involuntary  actions,  instead  of  possess- 
ing their  former  irregularity  and  violence,  being  changed  into 
**  a  measured  step  over  the  room,  connected  with  an  air,  or  se- 
"  ries  of  strokes,  and  the  beat  upon  the  adjacent  bodies  as  she 
*'  passed  them.  In  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  the  lips 
*'  moved  as  if  words  were  articulated,  but  no  sound  could  be 
distinguished  at  this  period.  It  was  curious  indeed  to  observe 
the  patient  at  this  time  moving  around  the  room  with  all  the 
vivacity  of  the  country-dance,  or  the  graver  step  of  the  mi* 
iiuet,  the  arms  frequently  carried,  not  merely  with  ease,  but 
elegance.  Occasionally  all  the  steps  were  so  directed  as  to 
place  the  foot  constantly  where  the  stone  flags  joined  to  form 
"  the  floor,  particularly  when  she  looked  downwards.  When 
"  she  looked  upwards,  there  was  an  irresistible  impulse  to  spring 
*'  up  to  touch  little  spots  or  holes  in  the  top  of  the  ceilin? ;  when 
<'  she  looked  around,  she  had  a  similar  propensity  to  dart  the 
''  forefinger  into  little  holes  in  the  furniture,  &c.  One  hole  in 
*'  the  wooden  skreen  received  the  point  of  the  forefinger  many 
"  hundred  times,  which  was  suddenly  and  involuntarily  darted 
"  into  it  with  an  amazing  rapidity  and  precision.     There  was 
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"  one  particular  part  of  the  wall  to  wbich  shefreqaently  danced, 
*'  and  there,  phinng  herslelf  with  the  back  to  it,  stood  two  or 
*'  three  minutes,  ^is  by  the  family  was  called  '  the  measuring 
**  *  place'    At  noon  she  had  an  interval  of  three  hours. 

*^  In  the  afternoon  the  motions  returned,  and  proceeded  much 
**  as  in  the  morning.     At  this  time  a  person  present,  surprised 
'•'  with  the  manner  in  which  she  beat  upon  tne  doors,  &c.,  and 
"  thinking  he  recognised  the  air,  without  further  ceremony  be- 
'^  ^an  to  sing  the  tune;  the  moment  this  struck  her  ears,  she 
*'  turned  suddenly  to  the  man,  and  dancing  directly  up  to  him, 
**  continued  doing  so  till  he  was  out  of  breath,    llie  man  now 
<'  ceased  a  short  time,  when  commencing  again,  he  continued 
^  till  the  attack  stopped.     The  night  before  Uiis,  her  father  had 
**  mentioned  his  wish  to  procure  a  drum,  associating  this  dance 
of  his  daughter  witi)  some  ideas  of  music.    The  avidity  with 
which  she  danced  to  the  tune  when  sung,  as  before  stated,  con- 
firmed this  wish,  and  accordingly  a  drum  and  fife  were  pro- 
cured in  the  evening.    After  two  hours  of  rest,  the  motions 
again  re-appeared,  when  the  drum  and  fife  began  to  play  the 
**  air  to  which  she  had  danced  before,  viz.  the   *  Protestant 
**  *  Boys,'  a  favourite  popular  air  in  this  neighbourhood.    In 
"  whatever  part  of  the  room  she  happened  to  be,  she  immediate- 
"  ly  turned  and  danced  to  the  drum,  and  as  dose  as  possible  to 
*'  it,  and  there  she  danced  till  she  missed  the  step,  when  the  in- 
''  voluntary  motions  instantlv  ceased.   The  first  time  she  missed 
"  the  step  in  five  minutes,  but  again  rose,  and  danced  to  the 
'<  drum  two  minutes  and  a  half,  by  her  father's  watch,  when, 
missinff  the  step,  the  motions  instantly  ceased.    She  rose  a 
third  time,  and,  missing  the  step  in  half  a  minute^  the  motions 
instantly  ceased.    After  this,  the  drum  and  fife  commenced  as 
*'  the  involuntary  actions  were  coming  on,  and  before  she  rose 
*'  from  her  seat ;  and  four  times  they  completely  checked  the 
^  progress  of  the  attack,  so  that  she  did  not  rise  upon  the  floor 
''  to  dance.    At  this  period  the  affection  ceased  for  the  evening. 
'*  March  1.— She  rose  very  well,  at  half-past-  seven.     Upon 
''  my  visit  this  morning,  the  circumstances  of  the  preceding  af- 
"  temoon  being  stated,  it  appeared  clear  to  me,  that  the  attacks 
**  had  been  shortened.    Slow  as  I  had  seen  the  effects  of  medi- 
**  dne  in  the  comparatively  trifling  disease  of  young  females,  I 
''was  very  willing  that  the  family  should  pursue  the  experi- 
**  ment,  whilst  the  medical  means  were  continued. 

'^  As  I  wished  to  see  the  effect  of  the  instrument  over  the  dis- 
"  ease,  I  was  sent  for  at  nooq,  when  I  found  her  dandng  to  the 
"  drum,  which  she  continued  to  do  for  half  an  hour  without 
"  missing  the  step,  owing  to  the  slowness  of  the  movement.  As 
"  I  sat  counting  the  pulse,  which  I  found  to  be  120,  in  the  short 
''  interval  of  an  attack,  I  noticed  motions  of  the  lips  previous 
**  to  the  commencement  of  the  dance,  and  placing  my  ear  near 
"  the  mouth,  I  distinguished  a  tune.  After  the  attack,  of  which 
this  was  the  beginning,  she  informed  me,  in  answer  to  my  in- 
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quirfy  that  there  alwaya  was  a  tune  dwelling  upon  her  mind, 
which  at  times  becoming  more  pressing,  irresistibly  compelled 
'^  her  to  commence  the  involuntary  motions.  Toe  motioiis 
*'  ceased  at  four  o'clock. 

*'  At  half-past  seven  the  motions  commenced  agaio^  when  I 
^  was  sent  for.    There  were  two  drummers  present,  and  an  un* 
*^  braced  drum  was  beaten  till  the  other  was  braced.  She  danced 
regularly  to  the  unbraced  drum,  but  the  moment  the  other 
commenced,  she  instantly  ceased.  As  missing  the  time  stopped 
the  affections,  I  wished  the  measure  to  be  changed  durm^ 
the  dance,  which  stopped  the  attack.    It  also  ceased  upon  in- 
creasing the  rapidity  of  the  beat,  till  she  could  no  longer  keep 
time :  and  it  was  truly  surprising  to  see  the  rapidity  and  vio* 
lence  of  the  muscular  exertion,  in  order  to  keep  time  with  the 
increasing  movement  of  the  instrument.  Five  times  I  saw  her 
sit  down  the  ^  same  evening,  at  the  instant  she  was  unable  to 
keep  the  measure ;  and,  in  consequence  of  thisj  I  desired  the 
drummers  to  beat  one  continued  roU,  instead  of  a  regular  move-* 
*'  ment.     She  arose  and  danced  five  minutes,  when  both  drums 
beat  a  continued  roll ;  the  motions  instantly  stopped,  and  the 
patient  sat  down.    In  a  few  minutes  the  motions  commencing 
again,  she  was  suffered  to  dance  five  minutes,  when  the  drums 
again  began  to  roll,  the  effect  of  which  was  instantaneous  ; 
"  the  motions  ceased,  and  the  patient  sat  down.  In  a  few  minutes 
''  the  same  was  repeated  wim  the  same  effects.     It  appeared 
"  certain  that  the  attacks  could  now  be  stopped  in  an  instant, 
"  and  I  was  desirous  of  arresting  them  entirely,  and  breaking 
''  the  chain  of  irregular  associations  which  constituted  the  disease. 
"  As  the  motions  at  this  period  always  ^commenced  in  the  fin*- 
*^  gers,  and  propagated  themselves  along  the  upper  extremities 
''  of  the  trunk,  I  desired  the  drummers,  when  the  patient  arose 
"  to  dance,  to  watch  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  roll 
*'  the  drums  befof  e  jshe  arose  from  the  chair.    Six  times  succes- 
'*  sively  the  patient  was  hindered  from  rising,  by  attending  to 
''  the  affection ;  and  before  leaving  the  house  I  desired  the  fa- 
*'  mily  to  attend  to  the  commencement  of  the  attacks,  and  use 
'*  the  drums  daily. 

"  March  2.-*She  arose  at  seven  o'clock,  and  the  motions  com* 
"  menced  at  ten ;  she  danced  twice  before  the  drummer  was 
''  prepared ;  after  whichj  she  attempted  to  dance  again  for  ae* 
*'  veral  times ;  but  one  roll  of  a  well-braced  drum  hindered  the 
''  patient  from  leaving  her  seat ;  after  which  the  attacks  did  not 
"  recur. 

This  woman,  previously  to  the  complaint,  could  never  dance, 
even  a  country-dance,  and  yet  I  saw  her  execute  steps  which 
could  not  be  taught  without  difficulty.  At  times  she  would 
rise  upon  the  toes,  and  move  forward,  alternately  advancing 
each  heel  into  the  hollow  of  the  opposite  foot ;  at  other  times, 
poising  the  body  upon  one  foot,  and  with  the  heel  raised,  she 
would  beat  time  with  the  toe  and  heel  of  the  other* 
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**  In  this  case  there  was  no  wandering  of  the  intellect^  either 
during  the  paroxysm^  or  in  its  absence.  The  perception  and 
ju^ment  were  accurate  and  just,  and  all  questions  were  an- 
swered correctly.  During  the  intermission  she  did  many 
household  affairs^  nursed  her  child^  &c.  &c.  although  the 
troublesome  curiosity  of  her  numberless  visitors  undoubtedly 
**  disturbed  her  ease.  There  was  a  constant  wish  to  recover ;  a 
'^  just  knowledge  of  her  situation,  and  of  the  advantage  she 
*'  received  from  the  agency  of  the  instrument,  with  an  anxious 
"  desire  to  continue  its  use. 

''  How  far  the  mind  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  in  the  com- 
^  mencement  of  this  disease  it  is  difficult  to  decide,  since  the 
connexion  betwixt  tbe  involuntary  ideas  and  the  involuntary 
motions  was  only  observed  on  the  27th  of  February.  After 
the  dancing  commenced,  I  noticed  the  patient  always  to  be  in 
good  spirits,  evidently  to  enjoy  the  drum,  and*  to  turn  to  it  in- 
stantly upon  the  very  first  stroke,  in  whatever  situation  the 
"  involuntary  motions  had  then  carried  her. 

"  This  disease  appears  to  have  consisted  in  an  highly-irritable 
*'  state  of  smnd,  wim  which  the  organs  of  voluntary  motion  be* 
"  came  aaaociated;  and  the  cure  was  effected  by  intemipttfi|| 
'^  this  irregular  association.  It  is  probable  that  the  noise  of  the 
^  instrument  in  a  room  scarcely  six  yards  square  was  very  ad- 
v^ialageo4jUj  by  interruptiqg  the  chain  of  musical  ideas  im- 
pressed upon  the  highly-exdted  mind|  and  re-establishing  th^ 
'*  ordinarv  relation  of  the  mental  operations  with  external  thmgs. 
^  The  votuntary  musdea  also  early  associated  themselves  with 
^  the  inotrumeiity  as  ^as  shown  by  ^e  mstant  cessation  of  their 
unnatural  actions  when  the  time  could  no  longer  be  kept. 
^'  The  involuntary  actions  became  more  frequent,  as  their  du- 
rntion  was  shortened  by  the  means  out  in  force ;  so  that  it 
'*  would  seem  as  if  the  disease  itrogglea  to  renew  actions  which 
**  had  not  been  permitted  to  arrive  at  an  ordinary  period." 

With  this  pathological  case  we  conclude ;  and  on  sum- 
ming up  the  evidence  the  preceding  pages  have  afforded,  we 
are  compelled  to  admit  that  there  is  a  primitive  JacuUy  of 
the  mind  by  which  we  perceive^  compare^  and  remember  the 
divisions  or  intervals  of  duration  or  Hme^  and  that  the  com- 
binations of  this  faculty  with  the  other  powers  of  the  mind 
are  necessary  to  explain  a  variety  of  mental  capabilities,  of 
which  otherwise  no  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  afforded.* 

"  Some  inteieBtiiig  obiervalioM  in  ■oeniatice  with  tfie  views  stated  in  di% 
|wper  will  be  fonnd  in  the  fifUi  numiier  of  this,  Joiunal :  the  enidc  U  entitled 
**  Observations  on  the  Faculty  of  Time,  and  on  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Dancing. '' 
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dcfvepifende,  tmo  very  souible  pioiiuaeiMes  ChoMie  arae 
Aad  theiippoiieotE  of  <  Fietiiokigy  nwinlaiin  that  it  is  tlicae 
tworfKomiiieiMBi'iAiibbi  mbMfcdfor  tbe-eztenud  indKctttm 

farfbi^ltiirasfnuttle  to  me  '  My  ad wipiici^^  or^ 
in  genetal,  ace  wraig^  inodimttidg  that  fiootati 
ia*gyagy  indiwrMtoLt  la  ^namen  they  aie  lawly ifam^UbAty 
areofitai  Mrifiagaki)  iiriiiM  lip  l»  ail  adviitt^ 
dwcqilarlutk table  faUft}  k^  bwtvwillKmtitaMiqs  jv^  exfiinBi 
fmofiiMnoe^    'It « Ime  that*  llteeB^^»parqB»fcd|iiiaftwt»ai1  Uj 
libeAoBftidfliiiii8erare'4ifrtbB«  jiaafc  trharaithersiicfeHaBtoBiA 
af  Ihaivi^n  ilf  Loc^ibegiiis  ;:^  butdhaa^AajifMrfrlpdbdiB 
i»  alipd>ti7nl  aawitfll'i daat  liiiB»  ait^  gcBgi»KtafitaiiflhtidyTfc» 
iiTBea^tliefaydbiotni^'aBd  aMtietilnaa,!aidleiid  tottbeitinafaUki 
ah Ast  «B  the  ikiiddkr»of >the  ^i^ianjliaffy  ^adg^  vfflbe.fh» 
tttiiiaitos  artrit^AoBi  41  laieil^'ai^^  irf 'finfaKijp-nnft^  aalhf 
ooatrary^- n^re  i]pfiM0%  foimdcd^  fiifliMiliiinirniadiliimBil 
tttand'ttftha  middle  of  «hef(Bdieiri^r/!|0Hmg^ 
ltm€tom  fadbar,  tipaiardvaaidcMitinliris..  ^.n}ii<  lo  a^ifod  jt 
y  Ihy  giiBBdiigaiiisteoBiMiiidiagiJ» 
gttDs  4>f '  Lbaali^  ill  Ae.  Inwa  aifimahirTifilih  t  f  t^fnn  ibiIbii  ^ftk 
pmdttlfed  by  tin  ftvntaljiiaiasei^^ttis  faaoefliirjrtADirtwlj^apqr 
nsdHtaly  the  sirocturetofnthe/hcadiiiv  ftbB(idi£farantt«|^aDi^ 
fa  ^kNue,  att  tbt  fldflte  hatoJ^^  siaiiBaB^Bifartlut  i^ 
boKiild^  dhb  dephantv  ^>hfBi9'jaiidr  tbe>a0#i^tfdp  jiimiij  ui 
aa>dfeiy4h^'«S^ield8tinr'aoiad  iaritifidiBb  «Bdi|ofei«)dlbaiA. 
mMe  v^fMeit^ftllieTdt^  Mda^ariirilfMUal^ 
^wdiecy^  e^iii>>l(»  %ave^kige'>fnuilal.«iitiMs,  a»hamaiihtyf 
diiiiittitiBtfa&»dh4t<theytoHtettbhe^addtthatin'l^^ 
]0il4fltoed{iiaiBediatdy<behiiid:viery}thia<Jb-ai^  lQtx»(^ 

'  fWia  (kkiiim  briiig>4)naBiabtiiiMd,/awrtwiiflB §kl(Mkiatt 
Mmediaiaiy  Aid  oiueieivM  in^  paasanaiai^o&Mhafi^  Iha  m£m- 
Mie  ef *iwliieil' «!•  tjeyeribafaro  iiiiniiiiimlLflvijapgAri8Mir<I 
made  these  obsenratioiis,  I  bad  »iaaddi9g%  tbeioaa'^arhUb, 
IfMe'lis^ WifH^  iioAmi  laft*4iolM^  to  wMJrii^eacngiaBnBt^Htod 
neveHUied  t&  nitHAi.  i  fElie  oAer  loat  Unoarif  >  whaaever  fce 
tamed  hb  eyes  from  me  in  the  street^  ami  I  omikl  ve^m:'  find 
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distinguished  for  the  same  power*  The  gceat  landscqie*- 
painter,  Schoenberger,  told  me,  that  in  his  travels  he  usually 
made  only  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  countries  that  in- 
terested him,  and  that  afterwards,  when  he  began  to  convert 
j}  his  sketch  into  a  regular  landscape,  every  tree,  every  shrub, 

and  every  stone  of  any  magnitude  presented  themselves  to 
his  imagination  in  their  natural  order.     I  took  a  cast  of  his 
head,  and  placed  it  beside  that  of  my  schoolfellow  Scheidler.  • 
At  this  time  I  became  acquainted  with  M.  Meyer,  author  of 
the  romance  of  jDJa«fia-4or^,  who  is  happy  only  when  wan- 
dering.   Sometimes  he  goes  from  one  country  hause  to  an- 
other ;  at  other  times  he  attaches  himself  to  some  rich  man 
going  on  his  travels;  and  he  also  has  an  astonishing  facility 
of  recollecting  the  different  places  which  he  has  seen.     I 
made  a  cast  of  his  heady  and  placed  the  copy  beade  the  other 
two.    I  then  compared  the  three  with  great  attention ;  they 
offered  remarkable  differences  in  many  points,  but  I  was 
struck  with  the  singular  form  which  the  region  immediately 
over  the  eyes  and  at  each  side  of  the.  organ  of  Individuality 
(Nresented  in  all  of  them.    Here  two  great  prominences  com- 
mencing at  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  rising  obliquely  out- 
wards towards  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  were  very  con- 
spicuous. 

It  was  then  that  the  idea  involuntarily  occurred  to  roe, 
that  the  power  of  recollecting  places  might  also  depend  on 
a  fundamettlal  faculty,  the  organ  of  which  might  be  situated 
in  the  part  of  the  head  alluded  to.  Granting  this  to  be  true, 
every  thing  that  is  said  about  local  memory  becomes  exfdic- 
able.  This  then  furnished  abundant  matter  for  new  rdkc- 
tions.    . 

But,- before  proceeding,  I  must  remove  a  difficulty  which 
irill  often  present  itself  to  those  of  my  readers  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  anatomy.  In  some  faiamao  bead%  and 
especially  in  some  heads  of  men,  the  external  tableof  the  bone 
is  separated  from  the  intermd  immediatdy  above  and  on  ea^ 
ode  of  the  root  of  the  nose ;  and^  as  in  these  cases  the  CKtemal 
lamina  projects  exCemally  and  not  internally,  as  in  the  age  of 
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dcprepitiide,  t«o  rery  seMible  pwtninentei  theaoe  ariaet 
Aadihet^pponeDtt  off  Phmwiogj  Mdntain  that  it  is  dnse 
tiKirfvmDbieil0Bt;iAitb'iI  miaMitetfor  die' external  iiMKealiea 

bf  LoeaKtjn.'  I  bad  floriiiedifa»ito8mr4aiJuifr4A}cctmiEM^ 
fadbftirittras^iziadb  tb  me.    My  adimmaea,  KavlaiialMiiiata 
ID  genetal,  aoe  wranp  in  admittinig  that  fiontd^abtiiiaresBat 
inievaiy  itidinrUhnLc  la  ulnaai  thajr  aie  lawly jfamjl;!  Aay 
arooilii  ttadtiag abd farfMa  npto  an- advhttpedj ajyn  iiiiiM.a 
UwiiiitartoalitBMe  fdkt  ki^  l9a(tvwi4K>til)*  taisam;  W^  extdraal 
fiHafiiMiice^    'IftislKne^hatlkltaeiapiMtt'eaftriU^^ 
4ike  fiNMUd  anUBorare^a^liia^  jiaee  Irhera  vther<<  li  tai  wil  ii  naik 
af  AeioDgta^lf  LodQkjr/begkiB ;?  buliiaMB^iyilUMlYlpcUliB 
l»  alma$ti'AafaMwitot>£4«Bctioa»  iab  y aei»b>iafiiai<flftiteljp  ibt^ 
iireevtbefeydbfotNi^'  aad  aoiiittilneB;le]^      to^tbeitaarndaa 
9k  Am  ks  the  middknof  >tbe  4iiqilardl]aty  lidgd  ><>fiEhe.i^iioi. 
ipaidoiteataifii^ADBv-^lai^rargaA  of  fl^otm)ilgp»«0i(r-a»4lbia 
ooaferar jis  mire'  idpfttialy  louaded^  iottieafcaBtfq\ailit  m^  maJ 
eKtwd'lvitha  middk  of  ihefahiheadyt^^dmii^iAteJai^^ 
jtag'tftom  Mow,  ufwuardi  anidaiatanaiids..    trj*    1^  t^ufM^jn. 
/  lla  guaidiigaifiiiiQoalbiliHHagtlienib^ 
gaas  of '']j6aflIiQr  in  <ke:4oa«rmiABBd#^iitilll^fj|^iqM 
pRRhilfed  by  tin  ihmtid^mMKei^^tiis  haeeaiArytADMady^wy 
fOMfcltaiy  the  iiimiiiiiiii  iJ'riii  ImiiMiii  \Uv  illffiiiaihe^iaK 
Ai  dbme,  aU  tha  adallahalr8'i4ifp&<6iaii8aB^BsiinitU  faaI|MBdle 
iMflU^if,  (th^  afepbanty  AA^lHfa»i*BBir  ike^^^Aii^  pivn^naa 
tn.^dtoiyflhiB  «S^«bdstiiFaoiiid  iaritiddaab  ami  iKib  ividtbai*. 
mMe  vitiariey<tf  <ito di^  afld  aiftto  i|aiindtehL4>f  tih^JMy 
i«Haiy;  a#eifi^'to  kaae^knga^fittiittaiiWiuteB,  nrhanLTanilBiBf 
llaiiiBslnti08«di4A  4bey  blMte  ttobe^aik^^ 
laifAatoediininredialftly  behiiubvevytthia^iranialfhaneU  lu  naq 
:    d!iha  fiiirtidea  bdiq9.4naB«bfii^^ 
iMaeiiaiaftyaid  ouiHiyfegi  im  paaumim  -ofi^^  liahaf^  lsk»«rii«. 
MUetff'^aiiitt&^'iiii  tiaae^ibefare  iiuipBtmlii:vIjaBigiJba^oaa^I 
made  these  obeenrations,  I  badtwidi^  4faatoaa  l»€r(irfaadb^ 
liMlei»' W^via, '(altani  lift*tonw  to ■  latfca i eacuwiaiiayi tod 
neveHkHed  te  tetafn.  '  ^e  aiher -fait  Unwif  wbaDever  fe 
taraed  his  eyes  ftma  me  in  the  street,  aad  I  ooiild  n^var  find 
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Inm  tgain,  except  by  sending  through  the  public  crier  and 
advertising  him.     I  had  afterwards  a  little  dog  that  could 
never  learn  on  what  floor  of  the  house  I  lodged.   Sometimes 
in  going  out  with  me,  she  lost  ^ht  of  me,  stood  still,  and 
ifid  not  advance  a  step,  and  all  that  I  had  to  do  to  find  her 
was  to  retrace  my  steps.     I  saw  one  day  a  little  Utch  eating 
inreedily  on  a  mass  of  filth.    At  that  time  she  could  be  only 
lour  months  old  at  the  most,  as  she  had  still  all  her  first  ' 
leeth.    It  appeared  that  the  way  I  looked  at  her  had  inspired^ 
her  with  confidence,  for  she  fdlowed  me  without  my  bemg 
aUe  to  send  her  away.    I  took  her  with  me  to  the  house  of 
a  lady,  who  the  next  day  lost  her  outside  <tf  the  barriers  of 
Paris.    That  and  the  next  day  it  rained  heavily  without  \v^ 
termisrion ;  the  third  day  the  little  animal  returned  to  the 
lady^  whose  house  was  in  the  very  centre  of  Paris,  in  a  little 
out-of-the«way  street.    Although  it  was  warmly  attached  tp 
its  mistress,  it  ran  about  all  day  in  all  parts  of  the  dty,  even 
when  it  had  young  ones,  but  it  never  failed  to  reappear  at 
the  hours  of  eating.    One  day  it  was  lost  thirty  miles  from 
Paris,  and  yet  it  returned  to  the  house  before  its  mistress.  A 
dog  was  transported  from  Vienna  to  Petersburgh  in  a  car- 
riage,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months  returned  to  Vienna. 
Another  was  brought  fVom  Vienna  to  London.    He  there 
attached  himself  to  a  traveller,  embarked  with  him,  and,  as 
soon  as  he  gained  the  shore,  escaped,  and  returned  to  Vienna. 
Another  dog  was  sent  from  Lyons  to  Marseilles,  and  there 
embarked  for  Naples,  whence  it  returned  by  land.     The 
gamekeeper  in  my  own  district  sdd  a  pmnter  to  another 
qportsman,  who  carried  him  SOO  leagues  off,  to  the  remotest 
part  of  Hungary.    In  a  short  time  a  letter  arrived,  stating 
that  he  had  run  away ;  and  some  months  after  he  arrivcfd 
at  hb  old  master^s,  extenuated  with  fatigue.    There  are  none 
of  my  leaders  who  are  not  acquainted  with  similar  fiicts ;  bat 
how  are  they  to  be  explained  ? 

RecQUise  is  generally  bad  to  the  eaK)uisite  smell  of  the 
dog.    But  sometimes  dogs  that  return  in  this  way  hafe  very 
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obtuse  smell ;  and,  besides,  how  can  a  dog  discover,  by  meaps 
of  its  nose,  traces  of  a  joamey  made  either  in  a  carriage  or 
by  water,  some  months' after  having  made  it  ?  WUI  not  the 
wind,  the  rain,  and  the  sun,  destroy  all  the  emanadons? 
Who  will  be  bold  enough  to  maintEUn'tlJAt  the  dog  cbn  di». 
cern  the  atmosphere  of  its  master  at  the  end  of  a'ridibs  of 
tome  hundred  leagues?  Moreover,  it  is an^* ascertained  &et, 
that  in  these  cases  the  dog  does  not  go  straight  to  its  first  do- 
micile ;  that  it  goes,  on  the  ootftrary,  by  many  wfatdings^'aiKi 
often  by  a  road  different  frofai  that  wfardi  it  l^rmerly  fU- 
lowed.  These  circumstances  seem  to  some  natOfiliKtii  iiiez* 
plicable  by  smell,  and  they  have  consequently'  rtsorted  to  a 
supposed  sixth  sense. 

It  is  indeed  impossible  to  explain  these  phenomena  by  the 
aid  of  the  sense  of  smell.  Nobody  ascribles  to  pigeon^'  a 
strong  sense  of  smell,  and  yet  everybody  knows,  thAt, '  if 
carried  away  in  a  sack  to  great  distances,  and  to  countries 
absolutely  unknown  to  them,*  and  there  let  loose,  they  imme- 
diately return  to  the  pigeon-house  by  the  shortest  roaci. 
t  Messrs  Van  Heynsbergen  and  Van  Breda  communicated  lo  me 
the  following  fact :— **  Two  pigeons,  male  and  female^  6f  tfce 

species  called  pirauelteurs,  whose  flight  is  very  rapid,  w^i^ 

Btent  from  Vlaardinge  (a  Dutch  town;  on  Ihif  banks  nl  the 

Meuse)  to  Iceland.  ,      . ,     .     ^  ■ 

'*  The  vessel  was  scarcely  arrived  at  its  destination  when  the 

"**  'male  escaped,  and '  rose  to  sach  a  hefghtf  tluit  -^^e  'eye  6bukl 

**  scarcely  follow  him.    The  captain  of  the  vesseL  feoritig  that 

^'  he  wotrld  not  return,  let  go  the  female,  in  the  hope  that  she 

'^"  miffbt  ttttradt  ahd  bring  back  the  mat^^  but  ^he,  ^tt»  dothe 

'' lli^t^  aimohg  the  ringing,  roseand  'v^ent  t<i  join  th«  tmale. 

^  "  Aner  their  reunion,  they  amused  themselves  for  some  tittle  m 

' "  ferKimmhig  through  ihe  air,  and  at  lak  direeted  their  ^ight 

'*'  towards  Holland  with  as  much  pi«ei^on  as  t^  ti^taln  <hmi- 

''  !felf  could  have  done  by  consukmg  th^  compass.    FVona  ^dm* 

*  paring  the  date  of  the  log-book,  it  appeared  that  tfie  birds 

'  •*  airrived  at  Vlaardinge  ori  thfe  tMrd  day,  and  Wefe  th^h  seeti  on 

^^'Ae;hou«e*top  fircmtwhidi  they  had  be^  '  they'wete 

^  M>  fatigued  and  exhausted,  that  they  fell  from  the  roof  into 

'^thfe  tbixrt,  after  having  been  long  called  in  vain  by  their 

*^*  ma^ti?!';  whd  gaH  thentfbod  *,  and  that  th^ycHd  hot  M  out  for 
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It  U  not  long  aiiioe  the  joturnak  gaye  an  account  of  a 
wager,  in  consequence  of  whjcb  pigeons  were  carried  to  a 
great  dista^ice.  fro^n  Bourdeaux,  ai^d  Toulousp,.  to  le^  them 
loose  at  a  place  iigreed  upoif; 

Baron  de  Haak  bad  A  male  and  female  pigeon  transported 
from  bis  Qountry-bouse,  near  Manheim,  to  a  .distance  of 
twenty-fqut  leagues,  towards  Voralberg,  where  they  were  set 
at  liberty.    Both  returned  to  their  home.  . 

I  si^w  Ht  Vienna  an  tcdia^d  falcon>  which,  ^(ler  a  captivity 
of  sereral  y^a^  had  not.^n. abl^to  fprget  its  own  country. 
As.  soon,  as  ^ts  hgpd  was  remoyed^  when  ti^en  out  to  hunt,  it 
ascended  perpendicularly  from  its  perch^  described  some 
circles  in  the  air,  and  then  proceeded  straight  towards  the 
north.  Joseph  II.  drew  the  ^attention  of  the  spectators, 
among  whom  I  was,  to  the  direction  which  the  bird  took. 
The  amusement  of  the  emperor  was  to  let  fly  after  this 
falcon  two  lannerets^  which  ascended  still  higher  than  it  did, 
and  then  attacked  it.— *Whcn,  in  a  country  abounding  in 
honey,  bees  are  transported  to  a  distance  of  some  leagues, 
they  rise  to  a  considerable  hdght,  describe  a  circle  in  the  air, 
^d,  although  belonging  to  an  hundred  different  hives,  each 
at  once  returns  to  hi^  own. 

•   in  Of N'eara^s  NapdUon  i^.  EkUe  are  t)ie  fpl)owmg  words  of 
Napoleon:—  .?....,/.* 


There  w^i^  link  between. «nan 4Uid  the  Divjoityr  .rMan 
''is-  imly  an, animal  more  nerfi^ct  than  the  p^  He, Treasons 
.ff^better^  .  But  how  da  we  know  thai  the  animals  )^^  i^  a 
'fcla^pi^  of  their  own?  jMy  opinion  iq,  that  ^t, is  presumption 
ff  ^  u4ito.deny.tbem  thi«»  merely  because  we  daxK^^un^stand 
f*  ikeaxi.  A  horse  baa  memiOTyy  knowledgi^,  an4  4ittapl|]i[ient 
.V.iHe  dl9tiliguishes  his  master  from  his  domestic^j  attbough 
^^Jhese  be  more  confttantly  wiithhim.  I  had  a  hanse  >wbif4'>'  dis- 
f'tiiigttfaihedme  from  all  tbe- world,  and  which  manife^jt^^  by 
ff  hia  lH>Widiqg  and  his  haughty  gait  when  I  was  oahifi.baak, 
'^that  he  curried  a.  man  snp^or  to  .those  by  whom  he  yfdkjm* 
«^1^rcl^nlkd.  ( li^  ^woiild  w^  allflw  .my  ope  to  nwnuij^  ,bim.  ^cept 
*f.  m^lf.  and .  the  groom  w^  (i»ook  care  of.  ^4m ;;  and :  vfi^  the 
'5  la^  iwaa  mounted,. his  movements  we^e  fiq*^\9aii^\^  .tibat  he 
*^  seemed  to  Impw  that  he  was  o|iIy  a  Tale^.  Wnen,  I  Jost  my 
''  way,  I  threw  die  bridle  on  his  neck/  and  ne  alwajia^  fpund  it 
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'^  a|pid,  in  places  where*  with  all  my  obeerratioa  and  particular 
**  knowledge  of  country^  I  could  never  have  succeeded.  Who 
'*  can  deny  the  intelligence  of  dogs  ? — There  is  a  chain  of  ani- 
^mals.  The  pIsavM  ai^e  a»'manyiifiitalite  ¥tM  eM  and  drink; 
"  and  ti^ere  axedagiretes  ^  ta  jaBan^^.-trho  i%  tfcajmnHipiSTfeci  ^ 
"  all.    The  same  ^irit  a^unates  all  i^  a  ^eatei:,  pr.  1^  degrtQe." 

These  examples,  taken  from  the  animals,  show  clearly  that 
the  expression,  memory  of  places^  is  far  from  .designadiig  ^all 
the  extent  of  the  sphere  of  activity  of  the  sense  of  lipcadi^  ; 
for  dogs^  pigeons,  falcons^  &c.  which  set  out  to  regun.  their 
own  coun^,  do  pot  return  by  th^  same  road  by  which  they 
wenL  The  sense  of  Locality  is  rather  the  faculty  of  steering 
a  course  relatively  to  places,  of  finding  the  direction  in  which 
one  wishes  to  travel,  notwithstanding  windings^  woods«,  rivers, 
and  mountains,  &c.  It  is  the  facujjty 'Of  rec^^uzioj^  th^ 
relations  of  spaqe ;  and  on  that  account  I  use  the  expression, 
S^ns  fies  LocaliUs^  Sens  des  Rapports  de  TEspoQC^  in^refec^ 
enoe  to  that  of  3f(?i7iar^  Q/*P2ace#.  ,  ,  ,.  '.   *,  .  - 

Such  a  sense  is  indispensably  n^cessarj^  to  anim^^.  r  They 
require  to  return  to  their  nests,  their  bole^ai^^  ih^p  ^9^^^^ 
and  what  would  become  of  them  withpj^t  tM^J[afiuUyf^,How 
could  we  conceive,  without  it^  mAt\y  of  the  niop^t,  rei^kab|e 
phenomena  of  animal  nature,  such  fis  the  migratixpiji  of  ani- 
male,  which  is,  without  contradiction,  the  most  imDOi^|a^ 
point  in  the  natural  history  of  the  sense  of  Locality  ?    •     ^ 

Dr'  Gall   then   makes  some  interesting  remarHs  on  (be 
causes  of  jthe  xnlgration  of  many  animals,  and  ^roy^s  j^^OfH^ 
icoaipletely,  that  it  is  neither  the  inconvenience, of  a  tetimfa-^ 
tiir^  unsuitable,  to  the  constitution  of  the  animaL  nor  fhk 
pressure  of  hunger,  that  indiyses  th^m.  to  ctmig^alck  Mt  that 
it  is  the  result  of  an  instinct  seemingly  connected  with  t^rVa-- 
culty  under  consideraftion.    But  we  must  pass  over  these  fof-. 
the  present,  and  proceed  to  the  conaderation  of  (be  jg^tenfli 
appearance  of  the  or^an  in  animals. 

At.  first  sight,  says  Dr  &all,  this  ofgan  does  i^  (^pecir  to 
be  ^tnated  at  the  same  place  in  animals  as  in  dmub,  and  it 
geems  Ip  !)c  even  very  differently. placed  in  different  species; 
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but  the  fact  is  appareQt  only,  $^d  tbd  aijfomaljr.is  easilj  ex- 
plicable* When  oie  oc  mar^  vgaos  <m  Um^  pbiced.  bteB- 
dy  and :  extworlf  ta  <the'4ffgi«ti '^^Sill^  i^'^fe^lj^r. 
Tune,  OP  Number,  tfa^  itie  prflpjSTof  ^'|!.^x^  appears  more 
or  lesd  near'  to  Che' mesiv'lii^ ;  Qui  ^heh,  on  ttie  other  ban^^ 
the  kiibve^ulties  are  ^antibg,  the  cc^espdadiii^  organs  are 
also  waning,  and  that  of  X^ocality  is  found  placed  ^uite  at 
the  outside  of  Ihe  forehead,— a  convindng  proof  that  the 
brains  of  aniinals  aire  onlyfraginents  of  the  human  hicain,  and 
that  the  former  are.  like  the  latter,  composed  of  ^several  or- 


!•     •     « 


In  the  smaller  spedes  of  migratory  birds,  the  organ,  of 
Liocafit^  18'  too  diffiqult  to'  be  distinguisned.'  jSyen  in  toe 
Itfger  species  it  might  be'ooofounded  with  tfacL  organ  o^ 
PbiloprogemtivenesSb  tn  the  Woodcock,  and  in  some  kinds 
of  fidcons,  the  organ  appears  exacfly  as  in  ihan,  except  that 
li-  is  placed  towards  the  sides,  and  that  it  almost  toui^i  the 
^oBtbridrplUtorthecrtttiil'        , 

'  tli'th6  mamkti^,''we  knusl  id  ways  notice  whether  Ihe  ani- 
miu'Is 'of  iimigrktoi^y  kinifi'or  is  disUiiguisbed  from  others 
ni^'iiii'n^  fipebies  billy  by  an  6ipg$n  oi  JjodaiHy  mcSre  Y«Ily 


tfit  oounii^ ;   ihejf'  generally    quit  in.  winter    the  woods 


m^^ly  iMe  1  Kad  always  some  of  them.  "'In'Oie^Bavtune 
titeysc^Ufid'th^  walls  and  the  houses,'  to  gciinto  the  nm^- 
b6urtti|f^garc(ens/  til  the  evening  they  reiurnea  in  great 
hime  to  me  house  to  pass  the  night  in  boxes  fined  'wTm  eo£- ' 
t^."T#o  large  oval  pn>mineneet  appear  W  iH^"^\15'' 
igmediafaly  bdiind  and  above  the  gre^t  bulb  'of^tne  ^factory 
nerve,  imd  alittle  beKifld  'die  eVe.  "The  squtrfpl lias  no  man- 
tal  sinus* 

The  lenudbg,  or  mu>  lOnmus  6(  Li^^ts  atB^flles  in 
tfoops  at  staled  periods ;  and  at  the  approach  of  autumn 
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eneigeCic  6ep8e  ctf  Locality,  can  it  still  be  doubted  that  this 
sense  is  a  fuodaraental  'faculty,  of  which  the  or^ui  is  placed 
ia  the  rf^po^  yr^i^^  from  multipfiec^  observations,  I  have 

«a«gne4to,i^? 

Dr^Gf^l.th^  ^ves  an  ulterior  exposition  of  the  organ  of 
Lpca^f;(^j^,9f.Uiei. sphere  of  the  activity  of  the  faculty  of 

Tjbf^f  fwyilty  of  jud^ag  of  the  relations  of  space  extends 
in^JHW^tfi  other  pbjfscts,  It  gives  hina^  a  facility  in  finding 
his  W9jfii^  it  ^^  what  is  called  a  coup  dcsil ;  it  serves  to  re* 
QoppKMli^  i^.cQUjQtryj  to  determine  the  position  of  armies,  and 
to}T|W'M^>:QMVch^ :  i^  enables  an  officer  to  choose  the  short- 
^t  TQa4s.QV  to. approach,  by  concealed  windings,  the  place  he 
wish^  t6o<|Bupy.  When  the  general  is  deficient  in  the  sense 
of  Localities,  he  requires  aq  aide-de-camp  eminently  gifted 
with  it.  It  is  thus,-  it  is  said,  that  Villars  supplied  this  power 
U)iTxt9eojOfif  vho.was  deficient  in  it.  I  have  constantlv  found 
^his  Qi;gMi,  greatly  devek^ped  in  all  military  men  who  were 
Ju^wn  tp  excel  in  tb^  i^'  9f  g^^^^^  themselves.  The  fa- 
culty is  cpnaequ^y^y  a  veiy  important  one  in  all  the  opera- 
,Uoifs^4}tmr.  Withpfit  jt  <pep)b^  topqgr^phy  nor  g^Pgraphy 
.9:9UJ^,^i9^.  All  ,thpoe  who  a^  distiqguished/or  givlngex- 
act  m^  areM,  qualified  frojn  possessii:^  a  great  develop- 
..i^ent  pCtbiflt  organ. 

..    It  isin  vjirJiue.of  this  faculty  that  the  mind  of  man  .traverses 
Jttie  bQUndlesa  sp^^e  in  which  worlds  move.     Gifted  with  this 
,Ai)d  aopther  faculty^  (that  of  i Number,)  the  astronomer  cal- 
culates tbe  distances  and  the  movements  of  the  stars.    I  have 
.Harer  yet  seen  a  gre^t  astronomer  who  had  not  a  large  organ 
^f  Locality.    Kepler,  Gf^ileo,  Newton,  Tycho  Brah^  Bes- 
isarx^s^  P;B4paUH?ll«Lalapde,  La  Place,  Buq;8,  Bessel,  Bqde, 
.Olb^ra,  Za^^  ^c  are.iiiii41iar  examples.  Locality,  ^[ith  iCon- 
struptiY<epe«i  f^d  Colouf) , produces  the  landsc^pe.pl^nter. 
Often,  when  I  was  asked  in  society  to  give  an  opinion  of  an 
srtist,  I  have^been  aU^,^)^yiOic|ans  cf  organology^  to  de^rmioe 
the  subjects  to  which  he  would  apply  in  preference  to  others. 
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Most  persons  belie¥^  thftt  in  Ihflte  Mie»  I  wu  fdiyiagr 
trick,  and  thM  Iktfie^  befiMieHttiKl  tib-  t«A«|to  ivWo^  !• 
sufued  tiKB  Mf  of '^i^talhg;  'Al  MuaMr,  ifi  Wi»  >  aaioed 
what  I  thought  dt  an  artist  I  ^OMtved  tlM&te  nauml 
vocation  wio  thft^^f  lBtidicll|M^iMr.  'ffrlliiD,  (tflii4*g^ttia 
of  Looatity^and  Odtoai-  i^bt^  ]pM«0|iMy3^Vi)bpadl  )ffii 
point  of  fact,  he  was  a  portlraiil^|)iutiter,  aftdf  it  ■  wlitfi4uipptti>d 
that  I  had  Uundei^ ;  hut  M:Ja»tjtimgtidM»^^ 
painted  pbiMdtftM  ic  momtifttf :lifi«^;  $SEti^ikm4iim»4is^iw^ 
fane/  he  had  had  a  dedded^taM  f^rltfidibitMci '^  ^noms,  3J.1 

Th«^nraitfl  of  Olande  «^>^4i»  LlMMfdn,^  VmNA]«f 
Haek^  tff  BMfgel^  i«ild.«3i  fitt)^l)ej0»i^^ 

I  hate  ofteab^MF aAed  iHiaiiathtt  orgM^foffdMij^MiaaMi 
of  ^amfaig;  I  liate^M^to  it  ioi  several  dtttoind  pRrfte^ 
«otKd  gntiie«ten>  bui  i  hav^ftnnid'nothuigcDDstiiit^wid  A» 
reason  is,  that  the  dMd^ventgaiaa  'difihr-iSD  iniMii  'Mr/tDMn^ 
qprire  diAmnt  tahMrta.  Htn6e<iit  w^ctectitkbleSiAgrtsofBe 
parsons  wba  excel  in 'Gflid^pk;fiag^'ieanf^ito(to94bfo«i^^3(t7 
ev»f  eflbrt,  ^ea  tiidpdawrt%igoad^4hda£fflii!f«w  irihyv 

on  «be  other  hand,  thabe6tidMiBa'|dV|W&^iP»i^^ 
fecMtJwdJptajfWB^  Hii^iiQi{|(iftdd  aoiattknf^^sbai^^ 
most  ftuMW  diesaJfAiydtt;  I  iMioeft^liyr^Hif tbiMcbod^i^ 

great  talent  of  these  petiiMM  toiiifeM  in :  1^  f^mkimtMtk 
thdy  «M§49«d  '^  i^pMMnting  ^idMiAy' Md^  i^pii^^ 
o^m  minds,  a  gveM^nuiMlMr  of  ^ka^ipMnUe  ^^fMllboffidf  ^Ib^ 
plecesv   Aiikia^difliwent'^irich GiuKl-p)nyiagv'<*4tMi  ta^fusiw. 
raiber  the  titeit^  of  prompt  eomlnnalioB*  ynbd  biut  ^i^ii 

>i  ItiV«({«stttty^aat]gh  iMqipeMPthMC  ttooifjiti  4»l»^Hig 
4«velo)ied,  wiiliouit  any  frMtat  Iteus  «Mit;ting(i£'i  Itfiitblna 
oBa^itis«iiebtes»  prominent  than  nfihefr^^rtwyMiiiitfcy 
tljase  aawUklgi^  But  iK^tVM^  ikmdKkk  iif'belilemftMrkfld  aink. 
Whan.  4hese  sMse  individyak  Itaifa  tbel  iimgdm^m^^  tte 
face  thicker  than  usual,  it  becomes  diffieult  to  dflilikaimt  fay 
ther^ty^t^ndtheiMdr ^oot^  ua Hietecf  «i  «no»'iQ  tiM4tt. 
mensiona. 
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Strang  pB9ftsi»tf^^  clm^^xJgibmf  wA/»  ,ta«te  for.trafti* 
lio^  .Idb.aad^iglKmBft  |MF8on^rtJ|fiatfia41y  Ji9i^      Yi^jHr 

boodii..  Sfitiwrito  tbii^^wgOTizediiitieldomci^^  m  «be 

and  8qefiiitli^«r«w^/i  Xb^vpi^ 

jects  among  wbkbJbf^'Ms  I|pm»<in<^^ 

nwphfmy  Aei  4ipl«iati0t  «e«fca»f(Hn9^  miirimi  >^rifae 

risk  to.  fiai  the  019MI  iii-iqiiQritoi  liigel^idetelop^.taall 
suob  peraons.'    Thqr  Ate  iiiip0Ued  by  in  uttenrnt^fosie^  tlie 
very  OTMilewot^of  whidi Jhey .ocoBpc tiigiect.  >  .    .  .;  ..•  nr).i  . 
A''^jpMgt>kdyi4i«dyabri9r8^igV^  <fibci 

eVipe(iAMPdieQAthe«^h<^iiai(i^  -/GMeC  aad^f^ 

mwm  itndPKWWi^.tyiibriil^..  I  ^MtaMi6d.b«r»4ii¥l4li^n¥id« 
moiiiBinffdk  III0I  JargecpmwqtWiwnPiiJibidti  rfu»iJBi4»*iboi|^ii 
8b#  hiid  fttdiir«i.liftckjQMMl  Iftsgnonf  ^  faerlmh^^  t^uEUw^ 
mriTfJMWliiiiH  1 1  wiiHlN  ^WitfflWffllf  Ift  hf^r  ,4hiit  irtniiiMflnr  Mni  1  rtf  :di« 
vine  imitb»»^irsBff^M  iinMbtbvQiinM 

^wm  hid  noq^ttiral  m  h^..'  X  €lit«r^  .wtoiceosiseniilioa^vddjtf 
her,  and  before  I  coold  mk  bwi»  qff<i>i^if  »h>  JJiWc^rtyiidth^ 

0Q0k.iQYieQ||a»Jlir.lhA.4RteM^  pf  qpUQGliog.80Q&4otioi^. 
t^  jhfli«^|bl#i4Mh«  mit  of  bes  life  ip  ttyetKng^attjtadwr 

four  i»Qmb»ifigw^  tbft jiaiMpfwIptf ijiiPfcirf intiwtniuj<> 
the ama.hmie^i  j .  *  :.-i.  -   ^i'-'^    u  ^ni^^fn  in<iit  ^r, -uinj  v. 
At Tpvpi^iwe  mw  ^Mm  bluiAiiNH|i'JlNstb>;.  the.xlfQF^la|i* 
ment  of  whose  organ  of  I^ocality  forcibly  arrested  my  attMh 
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tMy  and  I  b^gied  ikoiw  «bo  aoMiipimd  ne  to  polioe  the 
6mtmHatimiwhMk  I  shAnMM've  nHtb 4btoH  J^fM^QHtt- 1 
hadtasktd  him  kmtmaeiitm  oeeamtMi»  hft>AW«(<9kYi)l^VM^ 
wasHollBHgthftvfoted  ••imxib  mii>^impM^filtmgf^4r^ntJi^ 

.  In  jAe.  Uogftphf «f •  C8|it«dX3M^k4hiiff'«3||M3B^ 
eAi  diiit  he  .h«l«  4he  f fonts)  <]BrQ(taliera^ 
hisi  biogcaphtfv.  4ould  kmom  bMl»B|^bC»Jiqr>rdMMrimpr  lel^he 
{Mfftnato  of  OirirtophfirColliadHiSi  andl  9(tty«if#  ffo  fiMM, 
4vho  fMtolvtaiixed  hinrnrif^byfllie^diK^lniyf^  >,pftmglO  ^ 
dM  But  Ittdtteby-tfe  C8]Mr«f  f€eMl  tiiofte^  oftr^fh^ )#iiBe 
iiuniiiBialion.  t'  RagMwd*  hiid  ftom  JQfiwu^.'H^iMl^i^ihdre 
id  tttamU.nd  ^faierifoHowiBg  iMonftmrOfibipiia^atii^iil^f 

Casibus  et  varus  acti  terraque  indnbue>  *  * 

Hietandemstetimus,  nMft^'iSbi'dMfritfMMK]'*'')    «:  • 

Language*  at  ^t^^BUM^Mque'^'yitoip^SanM^ 
MIftig  prooF.    T&is*  smmM?  ^an  aiyqftrf  ypaiMnaata  Ij  jibttdrftf 
trtfveHing,  atidaIwayft«iB|loyiMh^Tlh9f[gD)Mr|)^^ 
ctJoi«aiit*aifiiiQn»  ia-lbiiMagr^  iaf  SSMha^ifccuai'lhci^fliaiiiiiiBg- 
lifi  lA'  hhn  ihnnrpa  nf  UnrnKtjrl^rrrrn  nMiti  iirtnnfthjili 
Jten fB'lb^ hndieapci.pahte#iMBiieiigd;f  *'->:    ^^nrH-i  ^)  •  « 
n    I  Biight here gwe a ba^fiiabof  tmfltbnrbMi  dadd; mid 
'IMag^ifi  tdMHn'tfnr  orgaa^^-IiOCalifcjr  is  Ti0ry.iiiiiA*daihdg^ 
r«di  •  fiiteb  am-  Menw  drioriS)  GaaHAadi*  Ftayiaiit,  ttiiia. 

-Mdt,  fire;"  "  ♦' '   .r  -   ^>  iJ^i 

«''«'*Aiy''hidindi]al  ^lttU'^ktiowti'*m'>  London  b^  ifaa^i  naiEMf .af 
^/kmny^Omn^f  ThotnpaoB  k  ranairkabld  finr  aiif  aaiUUiiiig 
'Ueal'flMRAory.  In  th^  ^ce  'of  timntyifotir  ^hmitiy^aaidriit 
tire  dinW)$9,  he  di^ir  a  eorrocti  fiiair  of  tllb  whcde  pififlb^bf 
St'tfidM^  ^with'ieveftd  achate  bebngtog  t&t  tbd^ntttttBaof 
4t(dKy4MMyne,  St'Ann;  aaAl  8t  Martia.  This  plati'todlaidad 
all  the  atfuare^  atraeta,  lanes,  courta^  paasageay  taariMs^ 
^Ardkei,  idiapels,  pdblid  building^' liouaes/8tabk%  ingles  of 
faoasesy  and  a  great  number  of  other  objects,  as  wells,  para- 
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pet-atones,  trees,  Ire^  ipd  an.  eiactiiltfitflf^Ctflloii  Houoe 
and  St  JomeiiSB  Bidfltte.'  HeieaiMitedidl4liiimthMit.dw  aid 
of  any  pkn; <#i&odt  <ewiipigw% iMiau^.btiaki^ oi  aajother 
data.'  'He^iSttde^out  alsd,  from  meiiioey,:Bii  exadt^plan  of  tbe 
parish  of  St  Aadfew's^  and  iie  offiaad  toidot  theaameiwith 
8ft  Glterirlli^dil^FMiB,  -St;  Vm\%  Cdveal^'Qaideii,  ^Ot  Cle- 
inopt^sii  alllt*Ne$tfohusioh»  IS  a  particular  house  in.aay  .given 
street  wwiaoitioaedyJiai^oold  at^aHoe.teU  whatti^iife-  wat 
caifAei  lib  lA'it,'  the  (Mtttien  tad^appeaieftOB  of  the  shop,  wo4 
its  oQiKeatls.  In  going  tbrongh^latgBihotelyOOiiipleleLjF  iaiw 
aMied)'^4ie 4»JaMe  to  Mlab to'vwjjr thiag^^aad  las make  an 
hiy€pkoi^^fk%G(if  taeBMty ;  boi^adialdgiie^oii  the  othecliaad^ 
thai  lie  may  have  h«wd.«vtii>  fmo  'Ot  ftlHne  ttkaesi  aaUL  be 
quite  new  toUm  in^theoOuvse  of  a  few  daje^i  ^ 

When  this  facuUj  is, very  energetic,  it  is  by  il^ojne^ns  rare 
that  thepaswNiirtttiltiQgiftiiiA  its 'aelivltgr^egenfBiitea  into 
dlisasei  •  Ammmiiihmk  kBi^*«0(h.ileapribad  aaehiaa.aliena. 
tion  ^aBd»rtidw^;nto»6C  cukUmti^  or,4rf^0iondmdtmhf^  >  >  £^ 
BetalBlicoUMnnealfd^«ot«ktlia  hiiisgyo&the  Aijb&OBl^mm^ 
to rfPmgiBiiia^aallythuM* iA*fiyiliy«yit  as  '&£.  bis  eateMive 
antenaMiL'  VfaabJrti|fli4iBaLanii]Widble|m|M^^ 
•iMli  oaantsbawsiilielf /b|^M>ii4|^t mA. initanlH^^  i^. 
sire  to  change  his  pbwe*4i^^^llHa^lk9iave<aoi  vMeal^ttk^ 
dieyjh»featttbe'ohavaoteiia  of.raaldiaBasek.  ftoiiiilj|—H  nn 
aiv^Ungi  Amngnhe^^aigbl^^'CaBKi^  BCKiff^  the 

ieUtt.  .He hud  a  fil^af idttULioAJn  a  «eiyiicv«BifiMtttadi>ki 
spite  of  all  that  hb  reason  could  suggest^  herose,  dmip^lliiil- 
tfs^iBrthadaric^aiidaatoufrQadheiiaslaBit  fiifcirailjoiiljii^heB 
uha^haAi^ne  abelit  tMleagaes  kmmd&ep  mu^imm^'ilm 
ihenODuM  psevail  on  hinself.  to  .iqlunaod  go  Ukhoi^nJEh 
rcBcfeitel^'iriiaa*  that  timafftad  «^  hnoiiMge  of  VkmnpHfigf^ 
tflUf  nssfihitt  ife  odyttf^  liMt^atilMk  htftt  aa^re^ 
the  Abbers  appeaiMoe^  im»  Mfo  aaerffftoftf  :fRri(yM^ 

M.  Foder^  in  a  memoir  af  Mu  8aTary«r  eniitladv  iT^tfo 
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to  its  doctrines.  My  intention  this  eveoii^  is  to  present  to 
tbe  Sodety  some  fait^:mtk'jr^snAM  satiations  iiijtlie«ae  of 
tMe  bunnoi  Uead^'Uke  xemAttol^my'^athik  'sspbMBCtf,tawfilwed 
by  «U^^aid  1;  IwiseJiiBte  enldiM  tn  obtaw;  fM^jMimkkpt^ 
tei^Momedtthm  myadf^'  Bnt  I  Ixsgr^to  dtM^  IthdtTl  wiah 
to  ^uuHaenysdf  in  the  dethil  of  mest  'fvitais  JJudrtHMidqat 
offphAnoUgted-isfin^Bceiiy'iHifieipaling  tb^'^finffisfiffm^ 
tiurt»anealed'eidi^  ivtfh^the  to^  or  sii^Qfrtfi^^  fl^Mnn 
faeftdf  will  prove  aooeptaMo  to  thtf  fiiMdstif  tbesqiiM%^  jum 
iMverdieless  «ware^  that  any  eoochisiciis  iNiHighlT  ^MPhW^  * 
yiiraoologisl,  ftoni  partisft  infannatinH  "wt^  be^UlMftA^  IbI^^ 
jl»tion^abil^ikig.iD  dangoeous  eit^rs;  i»^ik»n^tin^P^m(l»- 
Jojg^Tirtnitone  pointi  and^siogly^  is  ttinddq^ante  to'i^VlV^ 
the  nwanr  tf)  jtadg^  of  mental  tapMlty ;  how>iiiiioH;-«ioie 
IMVlial  and  unsatisfiiolory  auist^bethe*  tamm  fncMliMHMj^ 
e hainer;  Hi  the  qaality  of  general*  m»i  Hanyitf  IhflMKlfllt 
teflmco«i»itMlaDns  mnk  eiyiafty  -aritby  if  nol»f>piiiar 4^  jf» 
•mare  otdtivated  and  intelkctnalf  iohabitaais  nf-SwiMpe  ui  v)^ 
Jhdfiidoolifladv  idlbon|^.ssiall^  is  kiioirnitc^fhidiaste  kamdh 
ii^^  inleUeetual  oapacifty  ^bdntHat ^rmmgi  tMkmAllIm 
are  above  them  in  mere  measmmnent  Tha^ifnaiitjlJ^fcJMd 
te#eilfaathi»  yainiiy  wttst  hr  iiitaadidrio4i?aa^^i»ta»aily 
faxtho'  rpfoportibnff  t>f  tthn  wrNlidli  r^giaDa  fmifi^)to\g0tad 
,mteaMmeatsiillBfr«4iwbi^led9^«ri  th^flaliBr^b^Miaa^^sefiil. 
^iriODmba  xtatai^  wfthiagaidt  V)^'%iae,'^pi^MDff  gkftaal 

.^mi  ttoBb  %dtoilto«f«|mMMliMr  l^nW        fodiliMi^Viir 
"  wear /llajge  hat,. fli^ 
"  scope  of  ihtellect»  no 

^IftWlotte^ilt  ie'yeqaM«r'l!r6m  tWfreae 

;fMbftfinl#«J^<argmi»  the  mUfldml  imriha  a>« 

''  and  at  the  same  time  a  weak  man.  It  is  onht^ 
'^'  pervades  the  whole  three  dassetf  6t  o^i'dhs,  ni 
^^^  aiaiani^f  aM>inteUeGl^)  lilit  Mfrdsfd^gy  mulfafbs 

it  iidU.be  Qcnesaary,  tQ  state,  the  mode  of  a  batik's  neaaure- 
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meaty  in  oid^r  irigMjr  to  appreciateiilff  Ttlue.  Varmis-  me* 
^thods  are^ndoplMi,  hit  tbeJUNst  geMraLis  toftakeAhe  simple 
length  maA.bntMnoS  the  headfJiTiMh)  akfaoughL  imidtquiKie 
to  phiwMigiBfll*  |Wpiiiui>  is  sdffiaeBt  ftr  mi^dakaiog  general 
sise;'  Hh^  hMil'beisgx»nd^  the  kngth  mod  bneeddbanriUikan^ 
the  fDediilii»tb«nof  heiog  die  diamelttr  or  hatter's.  aSmmttr 
ment,  ^w^^hieb the  dreuiafbnHioe is.  asoerttDMdL  Pot  int 
ataMe^  st'luit' 8  inches  long  hj  Tbioad^  is/T^  ;diannetti^  or 
hattbiPrmeastite ;  7  indies  by'ft  is  6^  medium,  or  dianitteii 
Upon^tMcr  prbdple,  bkcksiare  biased  in  the  raaonfaolufing 
and  vkeastitting'  of  hats'  to  painicakr  «i^8»  Tarjitq^ifkan.  5 
ioehss^  the  'fiiBte'4>f  ian  infimt^  inpieamn^  hy  the  |  g£  an  inch 
to-9|i  thel  general  Adl  Mze  ofrtnen.  In  ixang'  the  tem  aba^ 
oMirge  and  wahll  faeada^  I  moH  be  uiabrstood  tDiapmk ef 
hallei'ki'.iaeasm^aient,  ^plying  enly  to  the-emnnfisreoeeiflf 
itersliaacl  wkbiirthenngatsaciiined  l)y. iha  hat,  aon^nhand* 
idg  llie  laAeiitiYeiMgans  tatbetnUdk  of  tbe^istehetidy  fema* 
ing  «n  otfsi  vouid ite  head,  rssth^  upon  or  covering  a-pan- 
iBcm^)f 'dmibnriiarMgkm'en'Ifae'sidm  ami  posterior  poitioBs^ 
ao*tba«'4h0  peaosptive  fhcidises  snd  the  eoronal'sarfaee  aife 

.  fij^nkis  tt^ide  of  MMtttarenMnt  the  mnge  of  die  nnle  head 
kid^lmid^iaMmalllM^v IS' flMs  «^*tb  7{v>the  madmn  and 
msstiganend^^eteing'Qr  iiftbc»^  Thii  fmlnhf  hind  hi  iiamllm, 
taiyh^fttNbO|i«a;7w/7|^  the  msditatr  maieianaer  Hxita^ 
OMf  ttediinti^^  »thef  EagHsh  head  at Twciis^  i  rimtt  bar«fr. 
libt'e^  to  disdhguish  the  portioni  of  .soc^ty  abo?e  frbm  iXkm 
ibekm.tiial^aseasiifemani  z  CeiBBsaKiog«riih.J^9ildpi^.a{|er. 
MpfiMe  dIffiMnce  wilF  iie  'ol^rv«l9  brtweeti^tlie'Mi^iidd 
Ip^wec  et^9$es  of  society.  In  the  fermerf  the  majority Wa$c^ 
th^ncdhim,. white •  a^nngsli^he  flatter  ■  it  is  Tei7i)iiM4aLj^ 
ahagehited:  IMs  is  easily  prdved'by  flie  ifijffimnt  qtialBM 
of  hUs  m  requisition  by  dadi,in  th^  mdttaffiifetaiteg  df  wiiich 
a'dlstinct  difference  in<the  scale  of  sizes  is  dbsei^U. '  Taking 
the  two  extremte  of  sodety,  this  ruld  wfttlht'toiAiA  invariable 
throughout  the  country,  the  middle  ranks  of  fife  forming  a 
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mediimi  between  die  two.    Entehliahinienti  at  the  west  «d 
of  the  town,  oonfiieil  exduaively  to  the  aenrioe  of  the  higher 
eiitteB,  require  more  Uorge  hats  in  prapovtion  tha|i  other  hat- 
ters whose  trade  is  confined  to  the  sdiddle  cflBk8;and,ifg«ii^  the 
bunneas  with  the  lower  dass  presets  the  same  relation  tp  the 
daSB  above  them,  requiring  a  greater  proportion  of  mall 
hfits  tEan  either  of  the  other  classes.    These  stats|neiit»  emn 
be  proved  in  a  variety  of  ways.     Take  the  aven^  s|iw  of 
livery-hats  for  servants,  the  scale  wiU  be  found  less  tfaan 
theb  masters.    The  sizes  observed  in  ■  furnishing  a  repoMiit 
of  soldiers  are  easily  ascertained.     Seafaring  OMny.aadmdi- 
vidiials  connected  with  shippmg  and  on  the  water,  weara|ie» 
ciidiar  small  hat ;  and  the  japaned  leather  hat,  the  .dqg^^air 
batsb  worn  by  carters,  waggoners,  and  the  labouring 
turist,  the  round-crown-shoulder  hats,  in  tise  by 
com-portersy  h^^  and  the  eoBiMMm  piaftad-faalriir  -geamtA 
quest  by  the  working  classes^  pgsocnt  gtaat  fiwiiity  f— jM^^l^g 
of  geneiflilmeasurements  for  tbd  fewer  orders,  in  aU  dtmhU^  9m 
eompaved with  the  finest batnMide,theie is asirifcingaiitiMi 
iest  tSffeience.    In  the  fewe^  ranks  of  Bf^  thfa  tb^pg^iitt 
befew  the  medium  of  7  inehes^  and  the  htghae<alflsnt«f  *«iu 
CMty  above  it    Not  only  a  difienence  in  siie  it  tilajiiij^ 
but  alaoa  variation  betweendse  ftwo.oigiiasy  'CBSli4n«the 
drde  of  the  head  coming  in  contact  wyjth  the  hat,-  mytm^Mko^ 
'fluenee  tho  waaanwront  .  The  upper  poatiadv  of 'ithrtendi 
ctnnptdhendifag  the  reflective  fiumlties  Ideality  and  CtM&am^ 
oome  ki  oenlaet,  to  increase  the  genend  ciicumfeMMe  of  the 
fast  in  the  higher  classes  of  aodety ;  but  the  same  «Aet  i»«al 
isbsetvedoithe'lower  walks  of  life;  theohderotttiAdiittad 
in  immediate . ooonexion  with  the  basUar  regioi^  Iho .^ft 
Mating iiipeii,twr  •coverky  tbeear,  will  show  thai  the d«r« 
more  tp  be  ascribed  to  that  firaetbn  of  tho  head  thaiii4a4fae 
aqpparregkNi.  fShoahmthgeffof  tbektsrala^pMoreMi^ 
fierence  much  decreases  the  general  .meaaitsoHseali  •'  The 
WMvm  of  SpkaMdMa  have  exlremd|y  sttd  heads,  €|,  8|, 
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and  6|,  are  prevmling  sizes.  In  Coventry,  almost  exclusively 
peopled*  by  weavers,  the  saine  facts  peculiarly  are  observed.* 
Ijeaving  London,  to  thd  riortli  apd^  north-east,  ill  the  coun* 
ties  of  Hertford,'*  Essex,  "Suffolk,' and*  Norfolk,  a  greater 
nunmei^  of" smalllieaas  will  be  found  than  in  any  other  part 
of*tlie  empire.  -iJssex  and 'itertfordsfhire  are  the  most  je- 
marlc&ple  for  requiring  small-sized  hats-^7  inches,  the  me- 
diuin  s!z^^veb,  is  here^  as  in  Spitalfields  or  Coventry,  a  full 
sl'ze^-^c^  and  6^  are  prevailing  size's,  and  6f  the  usual  siie 
Tot'i  Boy  of  (he  ige  of  6  years,  is  here  often  to  be  met  wijK 
ill  (He^fdll'ihaturity  of  manhood.  Crossibg  over  the  Thames 
to¥eJft;  Sufry,  and  Sussex,  weobserye  an  immediate  increase 
ftfllt^^  6f  ufe  t^sual  average ;  and  the  inland  counties  in  gene^ 
raf,^*i^eve,  are  upon  nearly  the  same  scale ;  but,  as  It  in- 

£3    11*        .«     >     i           '     •      . 
M     .  ■  ''I'jN    it;   ,'»."    '  ';VM|   !!'.l"l'iM»»     1-      ■     ^ I  IN.    tm 


SWim 


fjfSUl  iny  tirt^  4  ^Mmi  *i  ilii  •f  kMA  Hrf  am  of  sodety,  is  a  ftctiC 
intflc9^  and  we  eaniesUy  ^^wDvcmoid  to  the  •vXkov  to  extend  fffd  »y%^ 
tAa^^Sbiittt^lfiA   upon  It      It  is  establiehed  phrenological  doctrine, 
iijitt.tlitt£yiitt  vi  liwi  Hi  HI  tMdi  wffi  oatend  Ihe  teihMtiQe 


and  admnce  the  nuik  of  iie  voaiefK)!.    It  i«»  or  Kadier  k  wae,  by  no  iD4ant,ff^ 
AiAUl^fflM  *m  mi  tfian  bl'  aiS  Intdlecfaial^  or  even  moiaV  development.    Ai 

■liffiltJ^iWWililitrtiliiwiif  tou*iiill(>wMiiariirn Iftib  ieatfrncnte  of  MM- 

eiteem.  Lpre  of  Appiobf ^on JFinmew,  f^4ed.  to  tb^,  firopeo$itie^  of,  Aoo^ud- 
dfCMTMl  ^JtoMVtakft,  imt\i  giVes  tictj'  or  tttoolrpire,  with  GobbSUT^ 
»»  IB4 m(fm  yuMmwrn irtiniliiatttyitote* eia»  te  At  teglote^r  CM. 
scientiousness,  Benevokncf,  and  Veneratioo^  aH  keeping  in  .^l|^6J 
ltoii^Hii#HlkMtlik'%lH'tfb  MtlUd  tlnr  fittest  ^(^eiit  for  what  Is  «aiecr/»#i 
fteWaWb^r^fWlam^  IqiUB|dv.tW^  whflb^4Ml.it.««Milb«ied,  «M! 


ValuM  h]^  Tank  waa  estahUshcd,  suck  were  many  of  the  heada  which  actueyed 
«I#AVIM 66lMielR*  '9aA  waa  thettead  of  Bniee  and  Napoleon,  bdth& 
^VyyA|>»..Jfe  <teiJiWiffnilly  utoHiM*  lal•B.ltf,lplopilgMiol^  fUb 
type  of  size  ^  likely  to  remain  with  die  descendants  of  these  large  heads  to  aft 
Unim  alliHSI  <lMWlbi1ihg  tfliss^  although,  in  many  mdividuai  cases,  inter- 
i^*i>^«^  w^fiy  Jnftfifii.Kfirfy  Mhf Y  iHiilrikK  *>■*  **»»  ^^■^ikt^niiilftkMili  If 
not  supported  by  artificial  means,  such  as  entails,  will  descend  again  in  sode^ 
IM  a#Sf  Ifei^f  M»  ftery  'dvf ;  whUe  larger  headff  are  rising  iWitti  the  lower  Ito  tte 
miii<4W  «||A  fWf  »KAmMi4U  A^  tka  kiflkfiT  KBBkas  ^^  the  dasoaidm9< ^< Ams 
**  wno  rooe  m  coache^  are  changing  places  wiyi  the  posterity  of  those  wl\o  sat 
**'<toatrfMMtB>  M  wMd'bto  ^  iift«i«86n^  to  observe,  on  a  mhiute  iTiE. 
minaUon.i^  i^  i)^iiaLd«f«^opilie^  of  ihe  mU^a  <^kffH^$  M  floppMR*  «^ 
the  higher  and  lower,  whet^ec  there  is  groii/id  in  superioi  mouU  enoowment  for 
Its  proTerbia-  mml  tuyeitoriiy,    Keying  in  mittd  what  has^aheady  beeii  sara, 

an  irfififiiiiienrto  a  greiSE'aseent  in  1& ;  andthis,  notwtdistanding  that  great 
intellectual  power,  as  in  N^wleon,  is  more  in  request  than  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Bruce.— -Editor. 
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tend  to  coafine  myself  lo  persoiiBl  ^periraoe,  or  infomiatioo 
I  can  pecfeotly  rely  oiii  I  ahall  fwss  unnotked^  those  por- 
tions of  the  country  of  which  unsatisfaotckry  repcvt.  only  has 
informed  me  of  tiie  ewting  peculiaritiea,  reserrtng  £x  t  fu- 
ture period,  and  after  a  more  extended  inquiry,  the  detail  of 
these.  Toiwtfurds  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  the  heads  axe 
quite  of  the  full  nzes — many  very  large  hiits  ace.  requiced  test 
both  counties.  The  Welsh  heads  are  above  the  usual  ater. 
age;  and  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  on  the  bonleni  of  Wales, 
they  are  much  superior  to  the  London  average^*  T  have 
becsi  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  a  difference  exbts  in',  paint 
of  size  between  agricultural  and  maDufaeturing  dtatriete, 
from  observing  many  parts  of  the  country  entirely-  demoted 
to  the  former  pursuits  exhibiting  small  heads  when  Un^. 
trasted  with  those  in  many  manufiieturing  districts.*  i Bat 
further  inquiry  has  shown  the  distinction  objeodonaUei;  as 
there  are  many  manufacturing  towns  and  districts  whose  arver- 
age  sizes  are  by  no  means  superior  to  those  of  the  tiUexa  of 
land ;  while  Devonshire  and  Herefordshire,  which  are  pore, 
ly  agricultural,  show  f ulLsized  heads— the  latter,  in  pacticulai* 
is  remarkable  for  its  average,  being  above  this  metrapdis. 
Travelling  towards  the  north,  a  gradual  increase  will  barob- 
served,  the  counties  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Cumberiatad, 
and  Northumberland,  having  more  large  heads  in  {noportaaD, 
than  any  other  part  of  the  country ;  the  largest  sizes  I  oould 
ever  trace  have  had  their  ori^n  in  the  northern  part  of 
England,  or  Scotland,  the  neighbouring  portion  of  the  king- 
dom; and,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  traced  repeatedly  the 
small  head  to  the  districts  I  have  before  alluded  to  as  ezlu- 
biting  that  peculiarity,  Essex,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Entering  Scotland,  the  full-sized  head  is  known  to  be 
possessed  by  its  inhabitants.-f-    It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 


*  The  Welsh  are  Celts,  and  the  type  of  the  Celtic  head  is  not  large.  That 
the  Welsh  head  exceeds  the  usual  average,  would  require  a  wider  and  mote  ac- 
curate  induction. 

t  There  is  a  very  common  anecdote  of  an  ostler  at  an  inn,  who  was  asked 
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say  mach  iipon  the  genemi  meurati^eiitB  of  the  Sco^ 
our  fnenck  in  that  oountiy  are»  &r  vfiate-  competent  to  gtv^ 
the  informatipn ;  I  -mdi  only  to  confirm  the  obeervations  of 
the  Ediabutgfa  VhrmplopatSy  and  acknowledge  their  supe^ 
raonty,  in  point  of  size,  orer  our  more  southern  region,*-«the 
fail  siae.of  the  English  head  I  have  before  fixed  at  7|,-^but 
bere>an>  increase  upon  that  measurement  is  to  be  met  ifith 
to  7{y  ;7|v  and  even  8  inches*  Snch  extreme  axe,  no  doub^ 
is  iBveL  ThaooDtrast  in  the  trade  of  Essex  and  Hertfioidshire 
Willi  this  oonntiy,  in  point  of  sixes  of  hats,  is  very  manifest  t 
7  iBf hes,  the  general  medium,  being  a  large  size  in  the  fbiiBer 
oomitics^  is  considered  in  the  north  approaching  to  a  small  siase. 
Large,  heads  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  found  in  Essex,  and  small 
heads'  in  Scotland ;  but  they  must  be  viewed  as  exceptions 
tather  than  as  the  pcovinoai  or  national  sixes.  The  scale  of 
measiteemenis  in  furnishing  a  Scotch  regiment  is  larger  than 
that  leqirired  for  an  English  r^ment ;  and  in  my  search  fikr 
— —^ — ■ —  •  • ■.■---...    ..     ■     ■  ._- 

Iwir  lie,  hma^  ^^leiMre,  hmi  never  riitn  in  the  ettahUahmcat,  who  bds veied, 
**  MatUr*t  Yorkshire  too,  sir."  ''  Too  far  north  for  me*'  is  a  southern 
•iMge^'  meaiiuig  uoi  Mly  rapcrior  eegadty,  but  superior  power.  Theae  are 
vcqf .  «jpt  to  be  looked  upon  by  Scl£<«steein  as  mere  craft  and  cwming ;  bence 
the  phrase  has  received  a  sort  of  reproachful  meaning.  The  notorious  rise  of 
fi^soteb  pirlvstes  in  fiagliali  regiments  to  the  rank  of  non-commiasioned  officers 
■i|ijjf  be  tbe  joint  lesuk  of  relatively  larger  bend  luid  superior  fdngatioo,  A 
profound  notion  prevails  in  London,  that  Scotsmen  are  excluded  from  the  di- 
iteiUMi  of  the  Bank  of  Engbuid-^wfaidi,  by  tbe  way,  a  large  Scotch  head  Swt 
pp^ted-^because,  aa  has  happened  in  the  India  bouse,  when  one  gets  in, 
the  direction  is  apt  to  grow  aU  Scotch  together.  For  centuries,  a  population 
in  tUiiluid,  peobably  nnder  half  a  million,  maintained  their  independenoe 
against,  the  greatly-superior  population  and  wealth  of  England,  and  when  onfe 
it  was  lost,  recovered  it  by  an  exertion  of  tremendous  energy.  The  moilt  for- 
niMtfilb  enemies  of  the  Seota  were  their  immediate  ndji^boars  in  tlie  nimblef 
England,  Marmion,  (himself  still  more  a  Southron,)  when  lying  wonn^, 
ihinks  of  the  northern  English  to  save  the  battle :— 

«  To  Dacre  bear  my  signet  ring, 
^  TeU  him  bis  squadrons  up  to  bring ; 
^^  Bid  Stanley  charge  with  spur  of  fire, 
''  With  Chester  charge,  and  Lancashire  ; 
'<  Full  upon  Scotland's  central  host, 

'^  Or  victory  and  EngUnd*s  lost." 

•         «         •         •        •         • 

"  Charge,  Chester^  charge!— on,  Simnlefft  on! 
**  M'^erc  the  last  words  of  Marmion.** 

Editob. 
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informatiM,  I  met  with  tiie  folfoiril^  otder,  ted&reA  by  a 
IjOAdoD  ttHftKfy  hdit^  frdtti  ii  (dotPsslptitidetit  in  the  nortli  fbr 
SSO  yeonmiit^  6ap$  :-^<^  Rray  be  paHictllAr  hthe'  t&tse^  %  kt 
<<  the  majority  be  iiifi^,  none  less  than  6|,  and  M  i^ff  PiW  of 
'« that  mreJ"  In  anotfier  lett^,  i^eb^ived  by  i^  sallies  libliae, 
liiere  is  this  exposcnlation  from  the  neigbbourfaood  ^  Aber- 
deen :— <«  Once  more  I  must  teB  you,  not  to  sttiS  hkU  ^  or 
^  6|  wiHioat  orders.  I  have  now  rtore  ttetn-I  tseA  «eB»  for 
^  twelve  months.  Let  the  order  now  endk)8ed  be  ^nt  «1tact 
^c'in  fl»es,-i^  '        '•*■•-   "■ 

^  d«.7f  6— Ti         18-^1 1  AH  abottt^bt'  IM^ish 

<*«~7f         6— T|  8— 7|j      medium;'*  ' 

Ald)ongh  this  order  eannot  be  taken  as  a  erittsrion  of  fflUkiii- 
al  sixes,  as  it  is  evidently  given  to  make  up  fer  a  pMfkiiis 
oonrigmn^t  of  small  ha^  it  is  silflcieiit  to'prtvo  &  degree 
of  measurement  in  the  north  whidi  this  country  catmOI'boAst 
Of.  •      '  *    ••'•  -M 

Hie  low-priced  goods  are  supj^ed  wholly  from  Mndsea- 
ter,  consequently  my  information  with  regard  to  tbat  ttbcb  is 
fimited.  But  a  oiroumstainee  conneolad  wilk  tiM<  ma»^  ti«de 
came  under  my  observation  last  year,  which  w9t  pattlydlDw 
the  relative  sizes  of  the  two  oountrie9>^A  mmiAMikit  at 
Manchester  received  an  order  fi'om  a  LobdoO  hevM'  %tf'  aOid 
off  immediately  a  particular  quality  of  bats>  "Btftiigf  tfie 
same  description  of  otdet  ready  packed  for  Scotland^  he^iini 
off  that  package  promptly  to  oblige  bis  London  ooirespoiidibt, 
without  any  regard  to  the  sizes,  to  the  metropolis.*  Tta*  the 
mortification  of  tiie  individual  to  whom  they  were-tnvmcej, 
they  proved  to  be  perfectly  unsaleable,  from  the  svbole  (tf 
them  being  very  large  in  «zes ;  the  consequence  has  bi^n, 
that  nearly  the  numbor  of  hats  sent,  from  thrir  extra  suEe 
for  the  lower  trade,  remain  to  this  day  on  hand. 

Respecting  the  Iridi  head,  it  is  stated  in  the  seeond  vo- 
lume of  the  Phrenological  Journal,  page  17^  that  the  beads 
of  the  educated  classes  in  Dublin  are  generally  small ;  and 
informaUon  is  required  by  the  writer  from  some  London  hat- 
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ter  as  to  the  HY&B^m^^  fine  fcatf.c^^ti.toi  t}n^  >§^f  ao- 
tici{MaiAg  tM  Ibey  w^'mkfm  Mi  «mft  toitbosea^  in^}U>»- 
doQ  «iiid]MiDfciu9|^r  In  sQifvim  lluaoWf^l  amnot  w^lpM 
Icccpfiroi  Uiis  gtatementi  as  tb^  4^ver4ge  ^ttea  pf  ^a  :bat8 
aonifsonft  tb«  aily  U>  Du^liii  avetsvpnior  to  thoya  ia  the 
Xtandw  Iradb.  My  mformation  is  gathered  from  the  sales  of 
the  >thra^  ij^  bouaea  in  Dublin.  The  gi^i^ral  jrequest  }^  or- 
4em  aecwifod.  ia  Lopidaa  fpom  them  is  to  sead  large,  and^not 
amiilt  312^  tbe  latter  retoaiaiDg  vusekss  upon  the  shelves; 
the  scale  always  observed  is  above  the  London. jftv^i^e^.aad 
iQidaii  mf0  wmsAmm  teeaivtdeqiial  in  siae  Jba  the  full  Scolah 
head.  The  bighea  eksses  Ihvn  Ireland  reading  in  «tbb 
UPWtfy  v»  likewise  abefe<  tbe  English  avaasge^  and  the 
jQ9va*.|€iidaae£  Irish  rasidant  beie  eahibit  a  superiority  in 
fiie.tOithe  fii^ttah  lahawrer.  In  so  Isr  as.  I  am  axpOTeaps4> 
Lrsbei^  aay»  that  the  Irish  ^nwnlly  possass  Ufiff^r  beads 
than  the  Eaglish ;  but  those  persons  who  have  visited  that 
Uogdmniaae  bailaaaUa  to  deride  the  point,  as  the  individuals 
iai.Ais  aaHntsyeaneol-ba  Qonsidaceda  Csir national  type,  4Mid 
aa  my  i^nien  ia  fermad  on  grounds  too  partial  to  lead  to  a 
gttieral  eonelumn^* 

i&aspestieg  fiscrign  natioos,  I  am  unable  to  speak  with 
mftiab eaEUaety ;  I  shall  tbarefofeooiifiiie  myself  toi ai  vny 
lew  MBOwks  on  tbem.  Allwnikeru  nations  have  large  heeds ; 
4be  ,Norwe{pan  saibr  is  mucb  superior  in  point  of.  aiase  to 
tbeSqgUah  smIot;  and  the  womea's  boanets  and  batsi.ex* 

pcHiied  to  that  country  eae  required  larger  thaa  is  necessary 

-  ^'tflKre it  •  giMt  ^opttladon  in  DuUhi,  tad  wtAln  the  ptie  v  it  wm eiQ. 
e4».cueiitiaU^  Rf's^^K  ;  still  the  proTalwce  of  modemte-nsad  hea^i  wm  then 
observed  in  the  better  cUsses.  In  the  theatre,  or  at  an  assembly,  in  Dublin, 
Air  esample,  the  head*  of  the  men  appealed  to  the  eye  to  be  smaller  thsir  the 
heads  of  the  same  classes  in  London  or  Edinbiuj^,  We  are  not  aw^ce  of  the 
extent  to  which  liondon  hats  are  used  in  Dublin.  If  they  are  confined  to  acer- 
laili  nnk^  they  viU  not  aObed  a  eoRed  staadaid  el  the  gnafil  siae.  Farther 
obeeryations  may  seeondle  theappaioil  diaciepaaey.  Of  the  low«  Uah  headi 
the  author  does  not  speak.  Few  orders  tat  new  hats  to  corer  these  wttv  we 
take  it,  itecb  Loadoii.-»£]»iTOB« 
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for  the  population  at  home.*  HatSxfor  the  West  Indies  are 
smaller  than  the  English  standard ;  and  hats  exported  to  our 
colonies  can  safely  be  stated  to  be  generally  below  the  sizes 
of  the  average  English  head. 

Br  Spurzheim^  treating  of  national  faces^  says^  ''The  inluMl- 
''  ants  of  the  south-west  of-  Scotland,  those  of  the  north  enst» 
''  and  those  of  the  Highlands^  belong  to  three  different  races. 
"  England  and  Ireland  have  been  occupied  by  various  nalScths^ 
''  part?cular  districts  of  eaeh  have  a  populatioa  eriginsUy  diffin^ 
"  ent.  In  the  county  of  Norfolk,  the  same  round  and  w^-Ced 
''  figures  are  seen  which  Rubens  has  transferred  to  Lis  canvass 
«'  from  natives  of  Holland ;"  and  Dr  Abel  of  Dublin  steted  fi^i^s 

Society  some  time  since,  that  there  is  a  raee  inhabiting  a  pOtL 

don  of  the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland  distinctly  diflSnKnt 

from  the  general  class  of  Irish,  both  in  features  and  cerebnd 

development,  whose  ancestors  are  believed  to  havie  bean^em* 

ginally  from  Spain.     That  race  exhibits  still  several  poeuKar 

marks  of  the  Spanish  character.     It  is  well  kBOwn  that  nAs. 

tional  heads  exist  as  well  as  national  faces,  and  that  tiiete  is 

a  possibility  of  tracing  one  as  well  as  the  efebet ;  I  iMireimB* 

fined  myself  to  size  alone,  and  have  endeavoured  to  prove 

that  there  exists  not  only  a  national,  but  a  piovincial'  dififait. 

ence  in  that  particular ;  but  as  a  comparison  has  beefti  alfliie 

by  writers  on  Phrenology  between  the  sisie  and  oerebeaiide- 

velopment  of  the  conquerors  and  of  the  conquered  ia.valiiinit 

parts  of  the  world,  so  as  to  account .  upon  the  phrenolo^eiA 

ptinciple  for  the  superiority  gained,  it  would  be  intevesting 

to  ascertain,  if  possible,  how  far  these  principles  can  be*  ap« 

^Red  to  our  own  country,  by  tracing  the  form  and  suse  <af 

head  from  which  the  several  districts  were  originally  peopisdi 

so  aato  show,  in  those  who  so  successfully  overran  tJbaoouo^ 

try,  a  superiority  of  development  over  its  primitive  inhabitr 

ants. 


*  New  blocks  had  to  be  made  in  Fnnoe^  of  a  lavger  size,  for  the  Britirii  ttmy  i 
and  it  wu  aome  yeaa  after  die  peace  hdSon  Pafiaian  batten  oMld  fit  Bngiiah 
gentlfmen  who  applied  to  them.  The  French  head  is  known  to  be  smaller 
than  the  English.^-EDITOR. 
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The  Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  the  Normans,  have  eacb^  in 
their  turn,  iDvadejd  and  established  themselves  in  England. 
History  also  informs  us,  that  the  ancient  Britons  were  either 
exterminated  by  their  invaders,  the  Picts,  the  Scots,  and  the 
Saxons,  or  forced  to  take  shelter  on  the  confines  of  Corn- 
ivftll,  or  in  the  mountains « of  Scotland  and  Wales.  I  am 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  tracing,  at  this  advanced  period^ 
any  vestige  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  this  country ; 
but,  if  a  possiUlity  does  exist,  to  Wales  I  should  give  the 
preference  for  research.  The  remnant  of  Britons  retiring  to 
that  country,  the  barrier  formed  by  the  range  of  mountains 
separatixig  Wales  from  England,  and  preventing  intercourse 
between  the  inhabitants,  and  the  peculiar  prejudices,  cus* 
toms,  and  habits  of  the  Welsh  at  this  day,  favour  the  coiir 
jecture,  that  if  the  form  or  size  of  cranium  of  the  ancient 
Britona  can  now  be  found,  it  will  be  in  that  country. 

Before  I  conclude,  allow  meto  make  a  few  observations 
upon  the  supposed  increase  and  decrease  of  the  head  at 
various  periods  of  life  after  the  age  of  maturity.  As  much 
diflfbrenee  of  opinion  exists  upon  this  point,  I  trust  I  shall 
iM  be  deemed  presumptuous  in  differing  from  writers  far  my 
superiors  in  the  sdenoe,  provided  I  show  a  consistency  in  my 
ofajeodons.  An  impartial  Fhrenolo^st  is  an  admirer  of 
truth.  We  have  all  the  same  aim:  if  we  differ,  nature 
alone  will  put  us  right  Upon  my  first  acquaintance  with 
the  science,  this  subject^  the  increase  in  nze  at  various  pe- 
riods, so  strenuously  inusted  on  by  an  experienced  London 
Phrenologist,  cast  a  damp  upon  my  zeal  in  its  favour.  Since 
that  time  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  every  necessary  in- 
quiry which  the  interest  of  the  sdence  so  justly  demands,  but 
cannot  find  one  single  well-attested  fact  to  warrant  me  in  sup- 
posing that  the  head  does  either  increase  or  decrease  after 
the  period  of  full  manhood ;  and  that  the  apparent  variation 
in  size  of  the  skull,  which  is,  after  such  period,  often  ob- 
served, is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  integuments  and  hair. 
The  time  I  have  occupied  this  evening  prevents  my  going 
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much  into  particulars ;  but  I  haye  h^ard  it  stated  of  a 
taui  learned  judg^,  w|ipse  judicial  knowledge  was  so  enlarged, 
apd  practice  so  extensive,  that  his  ^ig  was  no  longer  able  to 
cpyer  tl^e .  nece^arj  expansion  o£  his  skuU  i    AkeraUon, 
splicing,  or  remakii^  was  the  inevitable  copseqiitnoey    in 
order  to  render  this  md  wig  wearable.    Nay,  a  Phnenokigist 
lf$is  assorted,  that,  in  oi^e  of  the  campaigns  of  Buonaparttt^  the 
increase  of  bis  soldiors^  heads  rendered  thcdr  helmets  useli 
bi^»  ppqn  their  return  into  winter-quarters,  they 
tb^ir  .fp^rmer  dimensions,    If  it  were  possible  for  such  cunua- 
^nc^s  t^  occur,  no  experienced  individual  in  the  battiiiigf 
t^ade  could  p^^ibly  doubt  their  consistency ;  but  the  reverse 
if  the  fact.    |Jy  qwn  experience  has  been  to  this  effect:**— 
'^Tbat  ifxe  he^s  of  infants  increase  very  rapidly  the  first  and 
second  years,  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  child  influencifg; 
the  development.    In  the  first  seven  years  the  head  attains 
i|n  increase,  from  its  birth,  grefiter  than  in  any  seven  years 
^ter^^ds.    It  is  needless  for  me  to  reply  to  the  seyeral  ob- 
jf^c^^^s  t9  Phrenology,  whp  as»rt  that  the  br^a  attains  its 
full  diipen^ons  at  this  period  of  life,  and  el\^ng  the  increase 
afterwards  to  he  caused  by  thicki^e^  of  skull^  hair,  and  inte- 
gum^nt.    I  can  only  say,  that  a  great  ii^crease  is  observed  in 
the  I^ead  after  the  age  of  s^ven  years,  the  caui^e  of  whiph  I 
I^ve  the  explanation  of  t;o  others  more  competent  to  deeide 
tl^af),  a  hatterj.^  who  is  satisfied  with  his  cir^umfereaoei.'  Proaa 
s^yen  yfiar^  tl^  ^ead  undergoes  a. gradual  inorviase  until  the 
p^od  of  n^aturity.    Great  increase  is  sometimes  observed  at 
p^t}<;ular  p^ipds^  /apd  likewise  a  total  stand,  for  ^  length  of 
tipe,^  i^  Qbserved  in  different  youths ;  bu^t  upon  this,  without 
a^knovfledg^  of  the  general  healthy  and  every,  curcumatanoe 
lil^ely  to  affect  the  i^^tivity  of  the  bnun^  it  would  be  impra- 
dent  in  me  to  hazard  mere  conjecture.     The  bead  I  hai^ 
always  found  to  attain  i^  full  dimensions  in  aocprdiuice  with 
the  bodily  frame*    I  fix  the  utmo^  limit  my  experi^Kre  will 
allow  to  the  age  of  S5  years.    The  more  general  period  of 
t\jM  attainment  of  size  is  between  17  and  23.    Many  headi 
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are  at  their  full  size  at  the  age  of  16 ;  in  oonfirmaticMQL  of 
which  I  can  appeal,  not  only  to  my  own  experience,  but  to 
every  individual  in  the  trade  who  has  devoted  himself  to  a 
just  consideration  of  the  sabgect,  and  also  to  a  register  of 
ases  kept  for  the  last  95  years  by  one  of  the  most  extennve 
estahUshraents  in  Bond  Street,  for  the  sole  rule  and  guidance 
of  iu  mawifacturers,  wherein  are  numbered  the  names  of 
gentleinen  of  all  grades  of  intellect,  and  men  of  all  profits- 
flions  and  pursuits,  in  the  higher  drcles  of  society,  where  no 
apparent  increase  can  be  found  to  warrant  a  conjecture  at 
variance  with  the  opinion  I  have  stated.  The  facts  I  could 
iulduce,  the  names  I  could  enumerate,  of  individuals  who 
have  figured  in  the  political  world,  and  in  the  literary  and 
scientific,  would  trespass  too  much  upon  your  time.  I  shall 
i^^ieal  to  one  or  two  drcuiiMitances  only.  English  gentle- 
men, upon  their  appointments  to  settlements  in  India,  leave 
with  their  hatters  the  measurements  of  their  heads  before 
their  departure  ftrom  this  country,  and  annual  exportations 
are  made  of  their  several  orders  for  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 
years^  during  their  residence.  No  difficulty  is  found  by  the 
hitler  10  fitting  v  no  increase  is  thought  of.  The  body  re- 
turns sometimes  emaciated,  the  head  retains  its  usual  size, 
saving  the  consequent  decrease  arising  from  the  loss  of  inte- 
gwment  or  hair.  At  home,  gentlemen  residing  wholly  in 
the  oountry,  and  others  oecasionaUy  in  town,  never  see  their 
hatter  for  years,  nor  is  it  ever  considered  necessary,  provided 
an  accurate  measurement  of  the  head  has  been  taken.  If 
variation  in  mze  did  take  place,  such  a  circumstance,  from 
the  numberless  instances  of  strong  excitement  and  increased 
aotioii  of  the  mental  powers,  would  be  easily  manifested,  and 
renewal  of  measurements  must  be  continually  necessaryl 
The  hatting  trade  in  general  woidd  not  be,  as  they  now  cer- 
tainly ate,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  fact  But  the  subject 
dmnot  remain  long  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  increased  faci- 
lities of  ca^ting^  the  numerous  characters  in  various  situations 
of  life  which  are  now  annually  added  to  the  catalogue  of 
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public  and  private  wlleetioas,  together  with  the  interesting 
experiments,  by  a  member  of  this  Sodety,  in  taking  the 
curves  and  circles  c^  the  head,  will  soon  set  aside  all  diflSsr- 
enees.  I  shall  always  be  willing  to  exchange  error  for  trutby 
amd,  with  a  sufficient  confirmation  of  facts  opposed  to  my 
present  ideas,  hail  its  dawn,  and  acknowledge  myself  faetie* 
fited  by  the  correction.  L. 


ARTICLE  VII. 
Dia  FOSSATI'S  LECTUBE  ON  PHBJENOLOGYi 

ff 

De  la  NicessiU  ^itudkr  une  nouvelle  doctrine^  avani  de  la 
juger^  et  application  de  ce  prmApe  i  la  physiohgie  intel- 
lectueUe.    Par  M.le  Dr  Fossatu    Paris,  1827. 

Wb  have  just  received  a  very  sensible  pamphlet  with  .IJie 
dbore  title,  from  Dr  Fossati,  the  pupil  and  ftiend  of  Dr  OatL 
The  discourse  was  delivered  on  the  14ith  Jafnuary^  IHIff?  *t 
the  opening  of  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Pfarenologyy  SnrDr 
GallV  house;  at  Paris,  and  the  subjeet  was  welltealculited'to 
i^ov^  prejudice^  and  to  lead  to  the  pati^t  examinodaoof 
the  ][yAici|iles  and  facts  of  Phrenology.  «i.rn.;  u\ 

Dr'  F6^sati  shows^  by  the  history  of  all  great  disootmes^ 
that  the  new  doctrine  is  any  thing  but  »ngidav  in  the  jtauAa^ 
of  opposition  with  ^ieh  it  has  been  met,  and  in  the  Indkiuk 
and  ataitn  which  have  been  raised  in  their  turn  against  it 
It  iii  even  in  the  very  nature  of  a  discovery  that  it  should  lie 
received  with  suspidon  and  distrust ;  for  what  is>a  "diioomy 
but  the  manifestation  of  a  truth  previously  unknown  ?  Ajod  on 
th^  other  hand,  what  are  the  false  i^stems  but  new.  erms 
announced  as  truths  ?  How  then  can  the  public  be  expected 
instantly  to  distinguirii  the  true  from  the  false,  particukrlj 
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if  the  thing  announced  requires  meditation,  study,  and  re* 
search  ?'  Most  men  give  the  same  reception  to  the  charlatan 
and  to  the  baan  of  genius ;  to  new  extravagances  and  new 
errors,  as  to  new  truths  and  new  inventions.  These  are  first 
left  to  float  vaguel J  about,  then  they  are  decried,  then  ooiw 
sequences  are  deduced  from  them,  then  appUcations  are 
made  of  them,  then  one  becomes  enthusiastic,  and  aooiber 
angry,  and  all  take  good  care  in  the  mean  time  not  to  ex- 
amine them.  Who  are  the  men  that  form  their  opinions  only 
after  study  and  inquiry  ?  Where  are  they  who  have  fixed 
their  political,  physical,  religious,  or  philosophic  opinions, 
only  after  having  known,  weighed,  and  decided  the  real 
grounds  on  which  truth  ought  td  stand  P 

History  shows  human  nature  to  have  been  the  same  in  all 
ages.  <<  Everybody  knows  the  persecution  suilered  by  Ga- 
lileo^ for  having  innocently  proved  that  the  earth  turns  on  its 
own  axis  every  day,  and  moves  round  the  sun  every  year  ; 
but  the  vexatious  annoyance  which  he  met  with  firom  the 
learned  men  and  critics  of  his  time  are  less  generally  known. 
Even  the  profiBssors  of'  Padua  mocked  him,  and  the  maib^ 
matitaons,  the  natural  pbUoaophers,  and  the  academies,  spqk/e 
of  bis  disoGmrnes  jitft  as  our  peasants  speak  of  thiem  ^n  our 
min  day,  wlien  you  try  to  explain  to  them  the  earth!a  mfr 
Ibn.  In  1697  hemvented  thegebmetuoal  compass^-nnd^te^ 
yeatslAerfae.wasibrced  to  seek  a  decision  a^nsjt  Ball^ 
zar  Capra,  who  had  appropriated  the  invention.  I^,lGO|&)be 
iaveflted  the  tdeseope,  discovered  the  idequalalies  of  tin|  mqon, 
apod  that  the  ]Btlky-*way  was  nothing  more  tbaii'  an  itSt^ 
0f 'fixed  stars ;  he  diseoveied  the  spots  on  the  su»,  the  filjiftsiW 
of  Venus,  the  planets  of  Juptfeer  and  thcir'periDds ;  #fid{ix|QfV^ 
lately,  the  mode  of  marking  in  degrees  the  kif^tud^  at  ^Hji 
times  add  at  all  places  i  he  discovered  the  rotation  oAthe  SU9 
on  its  own  urn;  and  as  a  reward  ibr  so  many  disooveriesy  be 
was  summoned  to  the  Holy  Office  at  Borne,  and .  condemned 
to  two  years'  inqprisonment.  His  letters  and  his  wiiting^ 
particularly  those  in  the  S&ggiaiorey  show  the  kind  of  inqpirta- 
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tkmi  direeted  i^atatttMni^add  how  bt  wm  obliged  todciftiid 
hakmUr  ftnil'thfl  ^doftipfailms  vAAAi  ivw^fimed  AmaVaakof 
4h&'h0Xved  whiub'hiodUKs^tei^s  hadcaifsfid^and  of  the  ^:c»> 
lBm(toaft8tiU»^to\^bwh4hey4Md<rtfd«tedfaiiiu?i  .^  .>iMit  ^.. 

'  Theiane  pevseoutionwas^kMigthe  rteardio£i£dtilDlaM, 
4$  Dr  FoMAti  ^iQtsottt  at  nomeleiigfib,  md  aboiafbiiaqfttjF 
lltttd  of  Jenner.  For  detnoii^tfatbig  tke^irciidadoafioCitfe 
|)iit^»  HftTv^  was  cnieUy  peNecuted  botbtby  tlBfipbiloM- 
|li«rs'ai)d  medicad  men  of  hift  day,  and  afbei  loxBi^hmifomt^ 
/wasr  at  IasI  dbgraced  by  bis  own  king)  cweit  whovli'thBi  ignl»- 
flMfoe  of  his  adversaries  had  greater  inJuewe  thaiiilfaeaMBf 
0f  Ae  ttluatrioua  discevensr.  In  die  oise  a£  Jepn^-agui^ki 
oar  own  day,  not  only  the  pnyodKoea  of  the  people^  witaHi 
l^gatoet  ^^todnfttioDf  bat  authors,  niagiBlrate%  miilistacft  ofir^ 
'Vtgu>it,'mi^  what  is  stili  more  leoiafkable^  m  Vftf.  koge  qpH^ 
|K»rtioa  of  Ofdieal  oi^,  deelared  tbeiiiBebes  hestiiei  ta  /Ike 
-diaoe^rei^y,  and  laboured  with  teckless  animnsity > .  to » '^[aria- 
g^iA  it»  thebfteUe  life.  '-.oui  J 

V 'Bq^  does  aoy  one  nostr  beiiewethat  Ihoae  who  drtniadiAe 
<  tootioo  cf  th^  earth,  dioie  whttdeined  theieiaaiEaHecfiiinffadnr 
^entinent^  thoaa  ndio  denied  tfaeiciBeuhttknk'Of  the  bhndpted 
itbosetidio  artayed^thensilecaJigaiiut  iiaciiinMllBn,r^didi  lio  iaiy 

*  ^^^  having  .studied  the  faete  and  <the  pean&^poqi  whieh 
'-tiiees  great  tnslbs  wete  ■  eataUiahedf  CSertidnlj^^ndti  -fiW^uaH 
^kmm  JiDwv  ^t  they  reaaoded*  haslily  fisoaa  •  «her  JoiaarMBe 

•  llfey*  iiad'  {irenoiidy  acquisedi,  and-  withouBt.  taking  tbv  AronUe 
'  tn»  ekfaMrte'  expariamilf  esabune^^r  Bcnitiaite>bjra;>(ttmed 

logto^'the mw  ideas wMrii? leere  ]aidfadbieitheni^.j«nd^that 
4hejr«prefarced>  hitahing  oat  in  diittribas,  andtoMhubla^lfin 
I  aetiirityand  hatmd,  not  only  apunst  the  .]Bint9pifes).Jntt«l» 
ngdvit  tbe'iPunoM  thait  wished  tn  enigfaften  then  ^ iSooiqiia 
Aorfe,  is  hnniAn  nature,  and  let  them  pane  dierefiwe-.-iiio 
ithiskthemsehresseenee  in  rejeotiiig  the  new  pUkisophyaa 
Aenotion  thai'  it  fnna^  be  &lBe  because  it  «eeta  wilfa  appo- 
aitiouiieDnt  the.  learned,  and  with,  (hsngavd  fioni  the  estab- 
lished teachers  of  youth. 
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Dr  Gtll'«  iate  difftrad  Wi  na  MspM* {ff0M  th^tol  the  gMH 
men  alraftdy  aUiid^  to.    After  he*hfldi  ndirwlccd^a  codMdei^ 
able  way  io  bis^ditoDTerieti,  be  held  fionfeipenods  Ht  VieniMi  mXh 
his  friends,  and'wItiiBaen  of  leftrmUg^  ai^  6ubttilled(to<lhmti 
his  obsenlatioiis  and  inftrences.    The  Austmn  ^venlttient 
inipo^  silettoe  <m  hint,  and  did  its  best  to  stnngleifi  ita 
Mrtb  tl»  ntw  pbysblogy  of  the  brain.    CiveumsfailQea.led 
bim  toqaifc  Vienna^  and  he  then  visited  the  noilh  of  Gerlnwi^* 
Bverf  where  be  astonbbed'  the  sevens  and  the  pnUiCfliipf 
the  novelty  and  importance  oi  his  researdiee,  and  thy-ike 
eoeoeesAil  application  of  hie  princ^des  in  priaons^  kuMJic 
Hsylinsa,  hoq[»lala,  and  schools.    At  last  he  <ame  to  -FartS) 
snd^  eonJttBctly  with  Dr  ^NiraheiM,  he  demonstratol  ^  the 
Institute  the  anatomy  of  the  bkiiin>  and  explained^  in  m  me^ 
moir,  fan  anatomical  disooveriee.  The  judgment  j^assed  updn 
them  by  tUs  learned  body»  imd  the  inAuenoe  whieh  t]^ 
dttpot  of  the  day  ezcseised  upon  them,  are  wdl '  kno#n. 
Ahnost  every  anatomical  fact  was  denied,  and  th^  tiled*0 
show  that  the  |diysiology  was  a  deductionfrom  the  aoat^my, 
and-  that  it  aleo  must  of  oemrse  be  false.    The  jonmriiits 
adopted  dds  deoisiml^  and  gross  fAeosfaatries,  absurd^ies, 
fabohdods,  cahunnies^  «nd  aepfoacfaes,  weie  kunebed  ioflh 
and  speead  fixmi  the  tdntre  of  the  -eivihaed  to  the  lieaMlest 
f^itins  of  the  aeientifio  wiarid.    The  founder  of  jll»  )Xl#w 
^b^mbgyyfirm  as  the  idoted  ^leky  nnshaken^  by'tbeateiiQ, 
Amnol  diM3oaaextsd»    Hb  punned  his  tesearofafs^ aid |^6 
(to  the  woild  Itts  great  worL    He  ^anaweted  .rtgectjoniy'addpd 
neir  Acts,,  and  oempleted  the  expotttton'  of  his  priqs^lks. 
Bnt  man  continued  to  act  acconliag  to  bid  nature,  toju^ 
taUkmU  hntmUge.    The  work  remained  unceosuked^t-and 
mlmy^physidfaDS,  philosophers,  and  anen  of  geaiiui,  GoafiniKd 
their  ridicule  and  their  pleasantries.    They  did  not  eTen>iftop 
here.    They  exoited  the^/Smmr«  de  iu'htdk^  against* the  par- 
son of  Dr  Gall ;  they  pcepascd  •  maquerade  to  tucn  him 


*  A  kind  of  female  porten  at  the  public  markeU. 
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into  ridieule,  whieb,  bcHrever,  the  prefect  o£  police,'  M.  le 
Comte  Dubois,  pmliilMted;  and  they  attacked  Mm  fay  at- 
tempdng  to  excite  the  authorities,  by  some  of  the  charitable 
innnuations  usual  on  such  occasions,  to  remove  him  ftiMn 
Paris.  N6t'  bring  then  naturalized  in  France,  tfiey  sdii^t 
to  have  him  expelled,  on  the  pretext  of  his  being  an  aKte. 
;  Dr  Fossati  adds,  in  regard  to  the  masquerade,  that  he  ia 
in  possession  of  a  plaster  medal,  which  Dr  OaH  Mmsdflf  pfOr 
cured  for  him,  representing  the  comic  personages  that  woe 
16  have  appeared  in  it.  On  the  middle  of  the  medaii  is  en* 
graved  Murche  comiqae  di^  Docidur  GaK  Oor  ittpet^ 
tmrbable  philosopher,  says  Dr  F.,  would  have  Mshed  to 
amuse  himself  by  seeing  it  performed ;  but  the  pHefect  pM^. 
tended  that  it  would  be  a  disgraoe  to  the  nation.  • 

The  anathemas  of  the  Academy  of  the  Catholic  JUdigioii 
at  Rome,  in  which  Phrenology  is  condemned  as  ^  coutiary 
^  to  the  morality  and  precepts  of  the  Catholic  reBgbn,"aitd 
^  as  being  based  on  the  most  absurd  fhtalism,  and  ba  the 
^  erroneous  doctrine  of  predestination,^  are  next  quoted^  Mit 
ne^  not  be  repeated.  No  reasonable  mind  caur  l(Mik'lMi£4A 
the  past  history  of  the  world,  and  continue  to  view  ^tiiXteiSha 
meat  of  Gall  as  a  proof  of  the  erroneousne^  of  bisdotttifiUi 

There  is  one  illustration  by  analogy  that  sthidr  iik  'ak^k 
happy  one.    In  a  French  journal  in  18SS,  in  vpeMn^Hitihe- 
organ  of  Locality,  whiieh  the  critic  o^stbe  otgan-  of**  Cravb* 
ling,  he  says,  that  <<  swallows  and  Captdn  Cook,  eMote^aiid' 
^  ChridtQp^r  Columbus,  &c.  are  equally  remarfable  ^fir  'k/ 
^  pretty  little  bump,  which  is  half  hidden '  in  the  ftwMd' 
cs  mouses.^    H^re  there  is  an  inanuation  that  it  is  impoteiMfe* 
tibat  the  same  cerebral  organ  determines  man  and  ammali  ti^ 
diange  place,  or  to  travel.    <<  But  if  I  told  you,^  says  Dr 
Fossati,  <<  that  the  same  organ,  the  heart,  causes  the  Utiod 
*^  of  the  swallow  and  that  of  Mr  Canning  tocirculatevlhat 
<<  the  same  organ,  the  optic  nerve,  receives  the  impressions 
'^  of  light  in  the  eyes  of  a  crane  and  of  a  Bolivar ;  and  that 
<*  the  same  musclea^^Bk  the  deer  and  the  huntsman  to 
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**  run,  the  surprise  will  immediately  .eefise.  It  wiU  be  no 
'^  longer  dUBcuIt  to  oooceiye  tJbe  possibility  of  interoai  (^rfpa^ 
''of  the  same  nature  producing  similar  actions  in  different 
''  species  of  animals.^ 

But  I  cannot  conclude^  continues  our  author,  without 
drawing  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that^  in  spite  of  all  the 
obstacles  raised  against  it,  Phrenolo^  has  ensured  its 
triumph.  It  has  triumphed  in  spite  of  tlie  moderate  me^Of, 
of  it3  founder,  and  in  spite  of  the  war  waged  against  it  \iy, 
pliilosophers  and  journalists.  Dr  Gall,  alone  and  unaide^iU 
l^  the  sole  force  of  genius  and  perseverance,  without  the  ai^ 
of  any  government,  of  any  academy,  or  of  any  ri^b..  9n 
powerful  patron,  has  succeeded  in  securing  the  reception  of 
his  anatomical  and  physiplogical  discoveries,  and  enjoys  th^ 
satisfaction  of  seeing  societies  of  intelligent  men  founded  for 
the  cultivation  of  his  doctrines  in  the  principal  cities,  qf 
Great  Britain,  America,  and  even  in  Asia.  Not  pnly.iat 
Edipbuigh  and  at  London,  but  also  at  Philadelphia  and  at 
Qalcutjti^  dp  Phreoolog^^l  Societies  pursue  their  labqi^rsi 
ThQ  author  then  notices  the  Transactions  of  the  Phren^^Qn 
gV^al  Society,  the  existence^  ff  our  Journal,  and  concludes  bj; 
quotii^  the  rules  of  the  JLondon  Phrenolpg^oal ,  Soc^jf,^ 
If hich  he  approves  of^  and  supposes  to  be  nearly  the  ai^if  in 
all  other  similar  societies.  •     .  <    ' 

In  a  letter  to  Dr  A.  Combe^  aocompaoying  the  pamphlet, 
t|ie  author,  who  is  in  constant  and  familiar  intercourffi.  wi^ 
jpr  Gall,  takes  occasion  to  notice  the  feeling  pf  ref p^  a|^d 
fpepdship  which  Dr«Gall  has  for  the  Societyi  aad  the  in^p- 
tiipmi  which  he  entertains  of  writing  them,  in  regard  tp^some^ 
of  his  views,  and  to  the  biest  means  of  forwarding,  the  caue^t 
of  truth.  We  shall  be  delighted  to  see  this  inten|ioa  i^. 
filled,  and  we  know  that  it  would  give  infiiute  mtiatacHofi  to 
the  Society.  , 
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ARTICLE  Vni. 

♦ 

* 

MOBBIP   EXCITKMPNT   OF  THE   ORGAN  OF  NUHBKH 

BY  DR  Al^DBRSON  OF  HUU^ 

Mastee  B.,  a  very  fine  ingenuous  youth,  about  fifteen, 
complained,  on  his  return  from  school  the  last,  vacatioa,  of 
an  intense  fmn  over  the  outer,  angle  of  6aph  eye»  wtDig 
obliquely  through  the  eyeball  to  the  root  o(  the  nose,- 
there  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  inflammation  in  anj 
of  the  coats  of  the  eye ;  his  pulse  full  and  hard,  his  maimer 
highly  excited,  his  tongue  creamy,  he  was  costive  and  chillj' 
He  had  always  shown  a  decided  preference  for  figures,  aod 
was  highly  read  in  mathematics  ;  but  hb  father  (himself  emi- 
nent for  the  classics  and  mathematics,  and  a  high  wrangler)) 
was  desirous  that  his  sou  i^uld.  poicsev.e^re,.  a^id  lay  aside  ms 
mathematics,  in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  classics  before  he 
went  ta,Caipbfidge  Tp.  i^^f^mpji^  tifhim^M^tti'^f''''^ 
he  bent  tjia  w|iale  of  h\»  mipd  imjl  fA<44^i AMiolltik^^ 

sioq.to  t^ia  fpd,  an4  atj^he  vaq<i)^wV|ll^/ffnW»iii**l>*^ 
demonstration  of  having  done  his  utmost,  to  ^^h^fllMt^l^ 

fact;ion  flf  ith^  jcaaster,  £00  Jie  jbad^g^^rd^  Wl»  the»rtpAfl**J 

firsi^dAssic  of  the  year;  but,  alaSl tfei'  M^'^^^^SWleD 
without  a  high  degree  of  ttcJrbid  ekcitexheht  in  'thl.flj^irf*^ 
that,  too,  fu^cisely  In  the  pifteM't  hnvc  ^beaify  poia^^ 
far  at  leastas  can  be  judged  bf  by  iytivptopi^:;[  fjj^^^^P' 
\y  forbade  all  application .  whatever  to  those  6tu(iies<?<»\W^ 
he  had  hitt^to  addicted  him^lf^  andt^ordet^d 'etfJlW;^^ 
in  the  trifling  arnus6mentsof  hlsf  young  brothers ;  'hkvin^fifft 
him  under  tW  most  decided  antiphlogistic  treatment,  be  re- 
covered in  a  'few  days,  and  was,  to  all  appearatjce^^^^f*^  ? 
hinwlfagpn.       *'  .♦.:,.  Tnu.'Mj- 

Xu  the  course  of  a  week  I  called  upon  him  aocidenUUy' 
wh^  he  declared  himself  perfectly  well ;  but  I  ^etett^  bim 
at  hfeTavourf^e  pursuife  j  he  had  got  tf  n^w  ^ufcticafi^"  ^" 
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u^pthematics,  and  I  prognosticated  a  relapse;  ifae  very  next 
day  his  pain,  as  intense  as  'foe^fe} .  fflttended  the  left ,  eye  at 
the  outer  angle.  He  submitted  to  his  former  treatment,  and 
was xestored,  he  has  vemained 'well  'ever  fi«nee,  and'  has  grtt- 
dttfdiy  returned  to  n  .well-vegakiked  eoufse  of  study. 

I  have  drawn  the  attention  of  this  Society  to  this  case, 
because!  have  no  doubt  they  will  see  this  young  man  re- 
turn firdm  Cambridgie  with  the  honours  that  have  adorned  te 
many  of  his  townsmen  at  that  University. 


i; 


ARTICLE  IX. 

QLASeOVr  BRIDEWELL. 

WjD  menlly  in^iected  this  establishment,  and  were  very  mudi 
pleaaad  ^tb  the  manner  in  which  it  is  kept,  and  with  die  in* 
teltjgiiiee^-fhuriinesB,  aitd  practical  good  sense  of  MrBrebner 
the  joperinteadent 

From  3d  August,  ISBS^  todd  August,  1826,  the  total  number 
of  prisoners  committed  was  1880 

The  four  great  classes  of. offences  were  the  fol- 
lowfaig,  vis.«— 

1.  Thaftr  pookel-piaking,  and  attempting  to  steal,    989 

2.  Reset  of  theft,  fraud,  and  swindling,    .         •  77.         < 

3.  Assaults,  outrages,  breach  of  die  peace,  rogues, 
vanbonds,  vagrants,  and  disorderly  charactera, 
fojb^wing  no  lawful  employment,         •         .       97S  ^ 

4.  llisorderly  prostitutes,  guilty  of  breaches  of  the 
lieaee,  323 

Add  returning  from  banishment,  having  been  for« 
nerly  convicted  of  crime,  104    l25d 

All  other  offences,  •  •  ,  JdQ 

In  surveying  the  heads  of  the  offenders,  the  difference  be* 

tween  the  development  of  the  thieves  and  swindlers,  Nos  1 
Vol.  IV.— No  VI.  .  «  n 
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and  bre«^0t  <>F  't&i;'^)«M«,<Neib'3-«iid  ■^,'««^  <(M%fii  -and 

Btiikfiig.    loOtrii  f&mi'^iilihatfsua  of  i^MmlSi^  •Se- 

cretivenew,  ind  GtaltimidteM,  prtdbHStyttiltf f If^tBl  %far, 

the  base  of'tbfebhfiiii  ^z.  AfliMrtiVaiaa, ^Cmubtti i^tilQji^^ittid 

S^ructiveness,  evidenU/  field  ^te"  ikiMaSjr  r  <W*  Aem 

there  was  great -breadtli  Ubnaa  £hef  head,  ifl&iefllkWyalbofc 

^e  ear,  with  a  large  ported  or''bilBiii  beHHHiM9lft.'-  Of 

course  we  "speak  in  ttMeral-';  ^fbt'OMme  'Qie-^twaherB  diere 

Wer^'  some  whose  developteetit  im^i  have  leS'tBem  into 

ehher  class,  accordifig  as  eicterbal  temptations  fniom^ted  them. 

In  a  Tew  cases, '  especiall|jr  among  the  yoiing,  the  tnoral  and 

inteltectual  organs  were  so  de&dent  in  proportion  to 'the  ani- 

mal,  that  we  should  despair  of  their  leformation  *whOe  thej 

urere  left  opeb  to  the  eikiggestions  of  their  own  minds,  b- 

fiuenced  by  want  and  profligate  sddiety.    In*  many  of  die  en- 

minris,  however,  these  higher  oigabs  wiere  faii)^  defvel6ped, 

although  in  conjunction  whh  i^  lai^  btfse  b^- thefitMfS^  tod 

ttH  ^&A  instructieti  afhd^iUMiI  4eStMM  Hia^tW^t^Mbi  to 

P6d^u  dedtfed  and  siilbttMy mct^  '>- '^-^ j  ^»  ^  ^v. 

^>>  AU  drhninalaiitey^  !regftrded'as  ;^ 

dbd,  when  traced  to  their  eauses,  Appear  to  tpiSii^aiSSPftom 

%Vn  oBspd^idtis;  6t  elLteMd  ttei^tatS^ii  iib  iiMhig  I^OiWd 

fWtN^kt/  Every  nirendog^t  knowii  thatdeptkvW  tebden- 

'  tSis  are  the  aocottipanimentsr  of  anitnid  atfpdik  ^fldflMftjant 

ixi'^^6^t^  lfi«  mbta  and  iiltellectuid  6rgiiU^%dlItait,  on 

l&aivlchijlls'  thus  constituted,  temptatbn  eteMr'W 

^ii/fluehce.    tTtftil  #e  Hhall  practically  B^lfmHP] 

'w^^shklT  hot  suoceedln  preventing,  or' gttetiy  diuliiU^iig, 

'  crone.    At  present,  however,  all  we  ctdl  ^Mm^^lSlf^'  to 

proclaim  the  truth,  and  record  with  apprt^i^iif,^^  littitt^er 

icppetffs  to  a^pit>ach  tb  It!    The  Gksgow  BriAbi^^  ^  aie 

happy  to  say,  is  excellently  managed  on  tberdd^'l^firteni. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  every  prisoner  has  a  sleeping  cell 

and  a  working  cell  JPor  himself;  and  all  communication  with 

each  other  is  completely  prevented.     They  are  empbyed  in 
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fucking  cotton,  spuming^  winding  yarn,  weaving,  making  shoes, 
frc,  in  solitude,  during  the  day,  and  are  locked  up  in  soli- 
tude during  the  night.  Even  on  Sundays  th^y  are  not  per- 
mitted to  assemble  together.  On  week-days  a  r^ular  teacher 
visits  each  cell,  and  communicates  instruction,  and  on  Sun- 
days some  {Hous  individuals  teach  religion.  These  merito- 
Inbus  persons  have  formed  themsehres  into  a  society,  and  all 
their  members  are  freely  admitted  to  the  prisoners :  ladies 
viait  the  females  and  gentlemen  the  males. 

The  effect  of  thi^  tre^ment  will  obviously  be  to  abate  the 
vivadty  of  the  animal  propensities,  and  to  rouse  the  moral 
and  intellQptual  powers.      Solitude  and   labour  will  tend 
powerfully  to  neoomplish.  the  first  end ;  but  the  means  em- 
ployed fbr^ttmrnng  the  «CMK>nd  are  too  limited.    The  aver- 
age nym^c^gf .  pKiaoners  in  confinement  is  jifiO,  and  it  is  im- 
poaiublQ^v  tJial^wtfcp  tea<4ier  and  visitors  can    remain  with 
eadti  «  ifPsM^.  p£  tine  sufficient  to*  make  a  deep  or  lasting 
imprefmofl...  \iT^  pcnods    of  eoojGuneraent    also  .  are  Ifoo 
short  tp  £1,19^111;  ,i]^^»pg^  b7,miw4.«^l»?*    WiWle  we  ap. 
prove  of  the  pactice  o^,  yi^^m$IRg^h^4criipm^  fioftv  as9o- 
dating  itogjsthecji .  we  ^yuk' ,  they  would  ht  great^  ben^ted 
by  morBi^tf^ye  eooul  .intercourse  with  mo^f^i  (sbpac^.. 
Human  UMlMfie  ^^mmA»  eiyojrmeat  a^  itjs  first. ^yf^}-  gr®9^ 
want    If  the  fynly  eacperienee.of  a  statcrof  niocaIity*ag^»l*d)kI 
to.criiminalp»^<^acteri^     by  sey^e  privati«»;o|T§qw(!^ 
pleasure,  and  tbeLalmoat^totalnegi^ioa  of- moral  im^^ityi^Uff^ 
tual  .excttemeat,  they  must  necessarily  form, a  'WJiiVifSh 
vourabl^.ppipioa.  of  tl^  atti:^tiqis  of  4  v^f^jKius  ^^^M^ 
should  like  tp  see.t(i^^if  pofi»bley  mad^  syequ^l||^i(gf§qi|n 
expei^ntt,  wiljhi  |he  pDjre  nnd  viv^o^s  J9ys  .tb^V^flow^.fpgin 
actil^iir  0^1^  libber  ffl^^^  ^.u^.    !    *     \^,j,nq 

Mr  Br^bqec  fEivoured  ns  wifh  the  following  ^hle^Ql^'j^tP'^ 


.  I  .-  .    .    ^  .    .  ^ 


&m 
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>( 


Numfier  of  camrnkmetils  idUur« 
ing  the  ye^r,  .        .        - 

Ceduct  re-commitmetits  of  the 
sa«ie  mcliii^idualr  iti  the  carren- 
,,    gyofthey^r^      . 

Reitiainis  tiett  ttumber  <X  differ- 

eiUi  persons,    •        i 
Whereof  in  custody  for  the  iirst 

tiine^  .  >  • 


December,  1 82  j^ 


558 


101 


360 


97 


7031261 


27«(:38o  asd.flai 


45W 

209 


Italei.  T^ST  Total 


688 


861 

569 


i 


444 


S16  ai^,  ISO 


.713  MOl 


564  4A 


189 


^^^ 


406 


24ffl  063j 


-  'He  has  tjfbs^nred  that  offenders  cbminitted  for  tlie  first 
6lxye,'  tbk  otAj  ti-  short  period,  almort  mvAmbiy  return  to 
SndeweH'for  n^'  offisnoes ;  but  if  cotfitnitted  fora  long  p&. 
tiod,  theyt^turniess  fVequently.  This'fadisestKfoHdhiBd  by 
^e  fcAIowing.  tables  framed  on :  ati  kremt^  6f  thh  years,  etid* 
•ing  SMfth  Deeember,  188»- 

Of  pAsohers  sentenced  for  the  Jtrsi  time  (o 
M  days'  iconfin*irtient,  there  retumerf  for  riew  crfmes,    "  *  ' 


'f^  jQdQI^Ba.       PlttQi"»**>»«M*x»  twill  H#i*W<«i»h*i«'i  Ha<l'M>l»i>liiMLi<iili>iii.i  ^>i«<  inBP  f        'OtiMW  ' 
v#        UlltO  1 T T  r — r IT  "T'f rr  r y  — |ir-r  •  -  iini  n>  w  mni  ni  rr  '^w<*>*  »«|w»«Alj     ,        CLlLM/i 

««w»  1     dittob 

none,  ditto. 


24    Hitto      aitto^.*«.«^^ 


During  the  ten  years  93  persons  were  committed,  for  the 
iRrst  time  for  two  years,  of  whom  not  one  returned. 

Mr  Brebner  conceives  that  punishment  must  never  be  lost 
sight  of.  The  effect  of  the  two  years'  confinement  he  attri- 
butes |iartly  to  the  fear  of  punishment,  and  partly  to  the 
habits  of  order  and  industry  acquired  during  it.  When 
prisoners  come  back  two  or  three  times,  they  go  on  ret^rn• 
ing  at  intervals,  for  many  years.  He  has  observed  that 
a   good  many  pri^ners    committed  for  short  periods    for 
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« 

'first  otfbnces,  are  afterwards^Uied  beibre  tlie  High  Coort  of 
Jimtjei9Ty,  and'traiUparted/or  hanged, 

^hes^  results  confirm  the  doctrine,  that  individualg  cannot 
chaoge  their  character  and  conduet  by*  ^mert  act  "of  t<(4i- 
tion;%nt*that  tfaeirminds  must  be  operated  upon  bjf^'lbng- 
continued  influences,  and  gradually  ameliovated ;  :jast«»  dis- 
ease cdnnbk be' amoved' Atnn  the  body  by  a'  tpieil,  but  by  a 
sanative  process,  requiring  both  attention  ^,nd  time  for  its 
completion.     Tiie  present 'practice  is  founded  upon  ideas  of 
punitive  justice,  which  appear',  Itt  ^st  sight,  natural  and  be- 
neficial, but  which  do  not  stand  the  test  of  reason  and  rigid 
analyses.    A  boypidksa  gentleman^s  pocket  <if' a* 'bandker- 
chief,and  is  sentenced  to  14  day s^ confinement io  Qridef^ipH ; 
which  seems  a  moderate  and  just  punishment  foratJi^vial^oS. 
fence ;  and  if  any  one  were  to  propose  to.ioKpriaon  bim  fut 
two  yearst,  the  extravagance  of  the  infliction,  in  iproporticni^to 
the  crime,  would  startle  the  public  mind^aad  he.  would  be** 
<x>me  the  object  of  universid  sympathy*    Yet,  if  tbe  rei^ 
welfare  of  the  boy  be  kept  in  view,  and  if  we  believe  the 
foregoing  facts,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  resist  (he  conc^- 
aioD,  tb^tthe  sentence  of  .14  days  is,  in  its.  ultimate  restllts, 
aumded  wMi  far  greater  severity,  and -more  positive  injus^ 
tice,  AkBn  would  accompany  confinement  for  two  years.  •  Tkm 
oiEmder,  in  the  former  case,  beoomes>familiari»ed  wifth  critnis, 
ahttost  invariably  netmms  to  Bridewell,  and  proceeds  from 
step  to  step  till  he  is  transported  or  hanged ;  in  the  ktter 
case,  his  whole  habits  are  ebanged,  and  so  deep  an'impres^ 
sion  is  made  on  his  mind,  that  he  very  rarely  re-appear^ln 
the  criminat  kalendar.     We  say  rarely,  because  the  circiim* 
stance  of  his  not  afterwards  becoming  an  inmate  in  Glasgow 
Bridewell  is  no  proof  of  his  entire  reformation:    be   may 
havetemoved  to  another  territory,  where  he  thin|^s  the  law  will 
b^  adthinistered  with  less  severity.     But  if  the  great  inajori. 
ty  of  those  confined  for  long  periods  did  not  abandon  their 
criTt)inaI  pursuits,  some  would  iindoubtedTy  find  their  way 
back  to  their  old  quarters ;  and  as  7iOHe  appear  to  return,  we 
may  safely  infei:  that  many  arc  fiermaucntly  reformed. 
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It  seems  to  us,  then,  that  a  seDtenoe  of  fourteen  dl^ja  for 
a  first  offence  is,  in  its  ultimate  conaequeiioes,  more  pn^odU 
ciai  to  tke  welfare  of  the  erinmial  than  one  for  a  loo^  period; 
and  yet  there  appears  an  evident  absiirditj^  in  propoaiBg  to 
punish  a  grave  ddSnquency  with  imprisorittient  'for  jMlrteeD 
days,  and  a  trivial  one  with  confinemttt  fortwo^y<am»  Sut 
this  just  proves  that  there. is  an  erltyr  ib  *lto'pHvioqpfe  on 
which  criminal  justice  is  adniinist^edii  T^  abittrdily  ansa 
from  this  circumstance,  that  the  enmiiiiUi  MtfiBgHr^^gwrj 
ciB&Bider  as  a  voluntary  devotee  to  crime,  aad  ^iMttftes  itedU* 
exdnsively  in  administerifag  a  certain'  quantity  ^oT  cufferiiig 
for  a  certaJn  degree  of  gtnlt^  willioilt  the'IeaterJn^btenee 
eifdier  tb  the  causes  of  the  tnmsgr^otl  4!^  the  o^oiaqbenoeg 
'Af  itii  owtt  treaAment  If  this  principle  w«m  iMud^iftiii^bBe, 
if  'tHitild  be  successful  in  practice.  The  ioiiclillli'^ifaimeeo 
'  diiys*  confinement  Would  not,  in  its  g«ierii'«itets^iBiiitMHit 
dldite  severe  than  iniprisoDment  for  two•yeaM*^i  In'^dicM^  the 
ftets  contamed  in  the  table  of  ^^ftimam  Miiifl|diig^jwiiild 
not  happen.  *r-ii     •,. 

.   On  the  phrenological  ptiadjfilis  mu^^giM^MHfialiMcy  is 
obtained.     According  to  H,  tio'^enilii'  eiti' b6^«<i*iiiiiB«l 
''tbibs  from  {)redoali0ante^-«M  dniM^i^tfglitaKps^ 

nibral  ahd  intellectual*  or.^RtM  fiVf  liiij^rY  ii Wfiit  ih  Hi^|liaiMn 

'  IfKiVhei^  df '  kiese  fife  irtAntsttky^nA^pt^^y^  ifhiK4pM;n£-|he 

^*liifigljak ;  h6  h  ih«r^far^t6fbe'fiewed«M  mlkM^fMB^imd, 

^tiitit'li^  inay  be  ttiml, Hhb^iM^^  of  hi^U]ie|}«ii9ipiftiiat#  be 

"'i^y^bVc^.^  Oil  tiA>fiB(cipfe,  pdbkel'pieHfigi^dtMt^^ 

^  2>Sf^nkn^  ffliease;  lifttn^  dtls'andfher,  hdase^Mbbefyifaflliivd, 

""^'sMahn^  Ooukh,  and  sooti/    7^  esleol  inftdB||a^jofetbe 

''^ti'^efdsk'jiie'tobe  gathered  fSrom'lhe  wMetayolptODflB2Miditt»D.> 

'^ 'dhioti  df  the  patient,  and  tW  sftiiativl^  pMiMr<oiq(liftr|^  be 

conducted 'witb^  refi^eoce  to  diese.    Awbojr  vpbesit'iffliilitr  is 

<kt  of  ivot^,  and  who  has  tasted  no  foed"  fontffeMf^ur 

"^  llbiii^^iAay  luteal  a  l6§f  fxfsm  a  baker's  baiket  otaodB^lMipt- 

'^iii^iy  on't!llie  street;  another  boy,  weUjfed>  doCHWal^.ajMiBdu. 

cated,  may  pick  a  pocki^t,  and  drink  the  produce  of  bis 

depredation.    Both  of  these  acts  are  thefts ;  but  the  one  may 


\ih 
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wouU.  btf«mpidU^,|>Q0t«Qtedi4i^  hyunp* 

aoiytbof /ibetmipigtiw  4  -  io  -otb^ir  ^qnl%*>ljgr><beiQgAuqpplied 
wHblimi'  Tih^KRtW'  indidUes,  i^.  dm4^ .deficiency  of  ii»- 
iiiid.«loiidiit|^<«itk:gi]^tsti«H|gtk  and 

to<proitflfe ibfiiofftader^  fr^m  repeUUai^  of  bi&  mioe,  his  mind 
woikU'xff^fifiiQ.itO'tiie^ttt^e^tod  taA  kMag  ooncae  i>f  dispiplive, 
9Be«  pattvoJribrUdi  wiU.,aecea9ariLy .  consifit  aC.vkeasui^^^ 
abating  hi»(9V]iriendea<^  and  aMther.of  means  forele^Ratuig 
bia^nMN4.and  MirilefMal  prinaiide^  .  Aooording  to  tht9  wv^ 
tk&»fin»ttiieotraf,eacb-.6rHmQiLl  would  hear.  refereDi;ft  ,ta  Jbis 
dapmvitjS^  Md-rHot  d^ad  e^^shrely  oa  the^cpUe^rnai  foipi 
tnwbiali  his  eiril  qualities^  manifestsd  themselyes^  Oqe  Jnan 
may  fall*  araaplflsn  tia  the  gKOnml  thipiiigh  ^^amtiooi  wd 
another  finaoa  efiapleKy.  What  ^bould  v^  think  of  a  pby^- 
aam^mbf>  sbMld  treat  t)sath  in  tljte  miffie  w^y  2  The  ea^  of 
IheiiDiiidfU  pa«e)My)w4  it  iaooly  grofs  ignasanee  of  mental 
phUo^jpiqfilte  ewipeqpetuate  the  present  sj»tfim  Qfmmwi 

lq;islature.  

.  .Wsihave-beattisswr^d  hy  an.epI||^qedfiriaQd<ffo]^^ 
iiilfeiha.admiiisttetipRi9f«4t^  ^pruainal  htw  in  Scotland^  Ibat 

<ha  imparfpfliroliBferttee  piyclMea.i|Qii;  l¥MPps^^  «?<30^  i9E^t^.9pd 
pia^jiJo|toiidy:<^y^»lllawii^^^ 

<pftr»tmtigiiitrates^wpt»>r<th<^^>BPW^  tbf&ifl^  Q^ii^ar 

<Iu«iMBpr<taiilhpi^rif..theipMl#)9lupd  i^ecq  eQJyjg|jtp^» 

'aadivaiiighl(Mdeiiraa  tho^wg^reAaKmatipii  ,w^  the4i^ro- 

ixv^^BiiSkjr^^  JJiftjrt^dH?ft1TfwW.^^ii^,??th 

'  fdsaaii^  (Hr.Brebqer  admitted>  that  a  bqy  .Gpi;iin^,,lif>^  a 

k^ffAA  |SQRib»  fiffH  oflewe  ym  ll9a^y;Iqp^^.||PI^^^ 

xdifaonaconfinediM^y  for  a  feir  df^^;  h^t  he,ab|gcted  torthe 

ap|MttiQiit.iiyMlice  of^  Jneg.  imprispnmeM  for  ^l)f^  oj^l^^es. 

THelnjoadoe,  however,  is  pbyjou^y  only  i|jppsrfpt4.  tljj^r^ 

^sveniy  is  .in  tfaa. sheet  MafiaeipenU  ;  .^Ordouhl^.^ Jc^g.  as 

flfltedebi  are  committed  wiA  ^ Tiewtof  ^px^idjimci^t^^^lu- 

siVe^,.  Mr  .Bi!d«M>,voi]f)efltiW:;iit.  um^i^^fier^j^c^'  ^,.^1^ 
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prinipie  of  cure  ttriefonMtki&.flMist.be  ariflpled,  hdbie 
■inmny  betireai  /Mtaitio9<  and-  Nsolt  ^ip  te  ablMiKiLT-  In 
Jibe AliHgMr BrtdaPeti, torytliii^  dntrouK lip jdraeic^a^  <lw 
•iii^'^of  Ktflti:idiiing''«^'  leodvi^^  ay|tei»''fto  4i»-^oapm- 
t^idiedU'  ^Hm  JoKtiry  ceABaevmaii  mgitia  iM|iliij— »Hj  aad 
^iiiUd>tBeitaMiit<or  lh&*  priioiiera^  ate  wdL.xiiMblaUlv  'lUagr 
tbe  exoesBive  activity  of  the  aqoMl  pnpammiB^iimt.mm 
wepMiXr  tl]nt<inuDh  laumMiBg  tt>  el««ate  tfaoraioiaftvBMd.  ittel<» 
^totai^fiKukiMk  Tite:rfhete  ppgduced  by  iapg4iifinMiMPt» 
0«Hi^  nidi  this  daficMiicy,  jtotre^r^  tht^p^GnapU^^*^ 
^gisdiBnghtiieaiMxmplild^     a  weU^MiiiiioiBijfnitefiUnjr. 

if  J  J  .  V     •  J  •■■       .    .  ..    II  !  |.f*     iVffl  ijj     :* 

j«*     i.    ;,     v      '■  '.  '«  .'  :  ":        ■•       ll-«     '.       l<»    ■*   ■    • 

''-■  ■      ■'   ■•   '      ARTICLE  X-^  ••"•":"""'■ 

^Im^Aidteis  id  4he  Members  tfm ^0cUty;^.m%mwb^vi 
*  Imquky^  mi  H^  m  iheirJh^tMgeik^^J^irii6i<iMS^ 
^  'Bff'J.  AMMitnMMyM% Iii\-'A i  ^<  yt  iui . vliott  b  ait  baanot<]- 

9lfi:7iBluify  of  niid  iHlS'iii*'alt^'^«giil»^iMiiii«(arariMGtf^(^ 
iH||lMC()pi^tfWi«4»»itte)«f<kei^  Aid  m»i>Miiiii  nljiw  ^bm\ 

MwtMIIM  iAt%^glV0tt  ldi<iM^4Nkteiof  iliir«itigatii^g8Ma<B^^ 
taiDing  the  laws  which  *  regulate  our  actioiis  ^tflmtmaiiaiidb 
mM  tteiug^ivtt^iftithd  «lq«f  e£<4bap«WbGiatvkjitaiiw|Blie 

*  We  insert  this  Aadrefls,  not  because  it  contains  any  thing  new,  ouftt  • 


Pjypn^ilogy^fAeKfliU  oxipiDfUioQ^  a^^^^^^Mes^i^^iUlltisf^fwidaAM 
subvenive  of  religion  by  persons  ignorant  of  every  fact  and  ailment  by  wmSti 
It  i«  auppoittd.  Wlieti  win  ^kAuffiatH  ^ndoinir  ^AMkOid'  oi^MthriMMli^ 
9sgfftX  Wtb^  pff^judiccfi  ef  tbe  Tulgar?  We  sincer^y  hf^  ^^{WVSfPtf^ 
Dr  Alderton  wiU,  on  reflection,  feel  ashamed  of  this  weapon,  ahcTleaTC  it  to 
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cfaBemPMlion  and  eaperumeB^tr  a»<tb«i4rw^  ttatiim  and  opemion 
c#  tiBa|vkici|k^th^]Aii^  thr^i^U$or|^^  aeal^ift  the 
In«io9-^oid0:llv4^.wp/«iiqfl«i^  4iilylexereme 

Ihe  .|Mnefi.il|jbBi  ialvnsled  •t»m'.  for  ilteiT'legilAkiatd*  olgM 
MiA.eiid^iiaiDcljieythfrveUtb^ii^iGrf'  aoc^^^  our 

own  titae  aai^pofonil  iMpinpeia         .-        w 

'  •fEodnreaepui^cd  ouMalFetf  ftcuD.tfkgtfickiRL  badgf .  of •  liteiu 
mtfiMumymk^^mlaBfi  to.hiftietattMd^  dteouwoiis  oft  t|(e  «iiAi- 

cmmat^lmzMiamA&DslA  9L'',l  .owl  not  (ffijr.lio«r<«ioi!tji^itig.|^ 
was  to  have  had  to  deliver  aeatiments,  observaUooa,  and  the 
result  of  ezperienoe>  to  a  class  of  men  who  only  sought  to 
derive  amusement  ftum  iht  must  deteiiable  source,  a  desire 
to  see  the  ingenuous  and  inquiring  mind  reduced  by  ridicuk 
lo  a  level  with  the  ignorant,  Tp^wid  this  in  fiiture  is  th^ 
excuse  for  our  separation.  Thus,  whilst  we  profess  ours^ves 
mdy^Mufok^  w^^shattconti^ute  to  4ich  otfam^a  ittt|iraiie(* 
ttienl^  by-  exptfimant'  aUd '  tihisei^vatiQii^  $i9di  Ob^opit  batter 
mformed  as  a  body,  as  well  as  ttettal  abb  lo  daisfld  olinrilres 
as  individuals.    When  the  ignomnt  oombine  to  ridicule,  it  is 

light' Joc>d»  tsgemiMB  ii^aMamte^^tiH  Aa<  iepd;.t^aifti.by  .9A- 
tHdiaappccl^tliaitittdi  liqrtihftcitond*  a«d  iWr:l(^9!fa^ 

MidttediusytftiU  im^i^A  amft^tesuaahfe  aoMiye^jaifl^lNMitr 

ibratatnwii£aaha>  .«j  '  <'  j  ^  >ij  *  (<")   •  '-/^r.*   nh  i^fu'ifiu 

jJmmnuttiaiy'id^Jibniwhgy  wmme  ^leiiiptiiDgt^9<oq|iJn^ 
knowledge^  and  in  arran^ng  that  knowledge  we  are  at  least 
dmng  all  we  can  to  form  it  into  a  scienoe,  (for  sdenoe  is 
nstfiiiiftg^iAore' or  le^flh.tba^  I^iawMge  prcqperly.^ail^ 
ytUthf  has^  this  good  eflfcct,  that,  when  we  speak  at  ^*fafertsitti 
fm^jModj  rapuact  tjbam  with  qin^mstaPQ^a  preYiAuaty.  Mt^-. 
ranged^,  we  can  more  readily  communicate  our  senCfaeneiitt' 
sadlheireauUof  aur.obsan«ti<infi^to<ma«aQAdier. .        m«  ^t  ** 
,When  we  iqpeak  of  ,tl3te  mind  as  seated  in  the  biain,  ifi^, 
fluencing  our  .seatiaiei]^  feeliii^-.and  pcqpamnues^  ifa.  gxfg^. 
not  considering  the  mind  and  brain  as  synonimous  terms. 
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Wettiuil  iMp  hi  vknr,  tlMe4htiptefipki»  ilmiys  dbtiaot 
(WMI  the  BMebioe.    QHm  |iDwer>tha]fr  adaiBtei  te^  m 

Mky  of  fksMsripitoa.  ^Iti  urrfriM  <<tno^jBiiiriiiMir«fMtf 
M  faalh  heard!,  tibr^eatiit>ever  httve«iita«li  irila.tbe  tan^i^f 
•«  man  to  eonodve  (Caaa  sdbitaiioe  eegnitiahhinaur  MMb. 
It  18,  to  all  inletits  and  paiyrtw>;»iaamaftarial^)mttAnifP«i^ 
biyy '  toow  iM  MCbna  and  cpenAom  dkaagbitbc.i>ilmniet»>- 
iffity  0f  the  bvAti^:  itottfoite,  in  all  your aiiaouiMii^/aitter 
aHb#  any  iHie^lO'diaige  you,  «•  yma  imre^aimi||adftihe  aether 
M^  wltk'tiie  afaaittAty  of  ^B^idiii^  the;  iaaiMariakaiid 
imtecxtd^tMA'iiiloiMiita.  Wt'hciAnti^waAidauum^matm'^ 
HhfmdHk  docMM  be^iAMjtreMiiiD  otKif.at  Ska  epumbem's 
#iMd^.  "'  We  are  tmC  ^  weak  aa  net  to  lie  aUQ>ilo  dWi^ 
^isti  betWe^  prfnmpleiMDd  fffo^88^bct^MHv<the{ioiMr;illMit 

.  iloiir t»adiaiAB  be  charged  ii4th  atteitoim  the  pmea^  of >  a 

BteamlidlgiirirM  ttoeJaMiia  or>paddh»y>haeamfi  thlB{r..iiieifeitlie 

'  IMfl'  Hte'%iiew»  tiai»r/>^  tsoy^  wiwairropitrfe  the 

'fetaki;  #ett«iray«  Wi$b4tvtkyfaefit«iderBt«tNL'thal  jt»(th».flaat 

;';tf  Hhfl  iilifiMMMe  iHifleh  to^teah  Joonrayiid  ;hy  tha  mmm, 

attd)d^pai(lted'theM^4iidh^ih>ite>fnq^  mttk^ 

'i^lflfr^MJia  oti-fllilfre  dttiibiOMi  * iiAunr we ^sifcitaniglii  (9 (ob* 

'ifcMH^Mhl  ^peiWiMi  %b«t>tlMM  aaMaaliBitiaaaant%r11ie 

'4teh8e^9  Ai  nothing  mfrrr  Thim  rulliif  I  nnd  iiiiwuytMifiafwiataiwi 

-^qiletiiliMn^  fh^'immtamtiitf  €€:mkittbAe:mwtAhwrfoS 

-^Vkifis^itf^  ecvUbi  ^entMei  whtab^^m  lKdiea%>4ntt>0Mtjlay 

'  lk1farfMl<#M  tiMi'exieitraioi^ii  oC  Mpse  tn^Oi^isliaMai^ffirt 

^  >tf4!ie  MiiAi,^^o  A  qfmiAi  fdiat  deithiatf .  by>  Htai^  Miblsst 

•  JAl^ydbfil^^^  j'edeltelAe^iiiqirettiotit,  mA  tDvMaiiilhMi2).She 

^  ^BK^^iq^  JiMiieli  iMa  opMoa*  Mata^  an  the  aeank  ^^imry 

''^Vtfed:by  di^Molwrmtai.  '  It  ia.tU8/«8tanw  dor 
lileBtl^>l-it  W  «b  ddightfhl  iotarohaiife  sf  taotfaMttta*  and 
djfrfJiMBai'thlasMcb  after  «letio«rl6dgei-»«it;  astUa  aa^itf  tm- 
ployment,  which  gives  to  the  inquiring  mind  the  highest  gra- 
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lilfiealioii. .  But  lye  aliidl  iieycir  bive  dAQifttoiir  4Ki|y  4Q.KNirM« 
logists;  or  bioiigbt  (fae^QienoetOiprrCectioD,  tiiXi  ns  axmtfimifit^ 
we  have  aduaUy  by  diMflBtioBff  tno^  «ach  ^ilki.  fi99^:^e 
oeolre  of  4he  biaa^  lo.  its  uimost  pftpriph^ry  ^:  wh«t  Jim  b^fm 
alveady  doae*by  Dr  'Spundbrait  leficU  tf4tp  bop^-  th%!t*  we 
shall  yet  aisoonfliah:  thb  sdeaid^iaUiiB,  fpr .  tbi»  is  ^i,'(|ivit  is 
wanted  to  ooni^iiee  the  moit  bigoted  «ceptip  pf  th^  tri^pf 
Phimolfl^^  ortheajUemmetiipbysi^  tb«(ibe,f«iwftj|^Qf 
his  syeten  fainr/e/oqgfl^i  distipctly  ^PiWopnated.  Xo^  mmtf 
therefore^  iettelipiiio  «pf|ortMVty  ^  ^i^a^^  <^bwnsn 
brain^  with,  this  view  ;i  iit.dte  wne  time^  ;|6  fet^fiyid^y  fUSj^^ 
the  vepns  lof  ofaienmliott^  «by  .coq^m^lv^  aPMtPliyfcflNWb 
optttaeis  oftd  touoh  benefit  intt  bedenyR^jiiy  finHU«M)y 
imfiMiiiff  the  beain  ef  beasti^  and  bM/9»  aDd/jGsbfp^.iojt^e 
HUumer/reeequnaDded  by  ^Spuor^heim*  We  fMl  tb§B  l)i  ||l|fe 
to  show  every  dtsGximinatiiig  vamtioBi  Jb^t^fMli  fl^fy^^jH^d 
other^niiiiah,  apid  dMio^trai^  thi»  light  tt»  <  thftt  jVApMNVJi^y 

Mr  Lopke  haa  oooaidered  the  huiHMii  bnip  m  ajiflM^ 
wMHt,  Of  eii^b  UblaViit  Jwlhi;  biatiimiy  it  wt  rfijUm  hfl.^W* 
'•iideted«saiiidl^«iyiOr^bbtfikiliQ#k)Qf  loai^ 

1^M4mIi  vaiyiQ9;iii  imqf  i^diyidiiab  Mb  rjp  iiiH«f»  «p4Aip^ 
tu«j^  ARft&Ji«{p  twanMU»  fi«i«ifJliM.t(|.^io«]yi%f  >  iNMb^XaiB 
the  lasoiof  the  ivrfuiM  doei  €«eiimi?a.baQ]c»><ySph.^^ 
«lfafiV>4wteafhrkB^in  tb^  saei^  roiitfaB?  ^mk  M  9M«llge 

'  we thiMveAenaydbpoe  patMU.^piiMAO^ier  fi<iWilf»,/WdlA- 
^tber^aeoicieiitiousaeM,  &c.'  Qae  Iwf  ift  Ibcpe^  ^:|JMr}|^ 

^  preEURd  paper,  oapabk  of  receiTiiig  aacl;  IffMNliftBt^  «#ie 
Mt<^  peM  ef  life  a  diatimi  i|nd  W4^^^ 

)uiiothiiag<i8  toblitcBatad;  .ihMgh  <9W8rt  Wi^j/voo^m^^flgnin, 

'^  i^slUl  I9IM8  its  fiffU  ia^pQeflMii%  whmthwfaay4dbj^ 
ihiW0^fidaae«le4b$iirvatiQQ  by^a  gffoi^^pm'.   iftMt^J^ 
haa  the  teaitiire  o£  mere  Jl>k>tti0g/{npf9tran .  wjhith  hgpWffW"" 
aoaft3f«d  by  tlie  wiifB  are  Tory  imdily  madei  hj/^tr^ii^l 
they  are  never  after* lagjible ;  others  are  whoHy.  iiWjipMlly  .of 
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imfHreased  at  «11^  from  Ibe  nature  of  thdr  surfiuea  ;  and 
from  many  others,  vai^ous  diseases  are*  daily  oUitevaUng  hj 
degrees  every  trace  of  former  aopiirem^nta;  so  that^-wboB 
the  active  principle- of  mind  has  occasion*  to  refer  for  ideM^o 
express  her  wUU  some  link  is  wanting  in  the  collectkHy  aiad 
thus  the  chain  is  broken  that  constitutes  reason.  Hence  ii^ 
sanity,  paby.  Sec. 

Nature  has  provided  her.  book,  after  the  leavi^s^are  (brmed, 
with  a  covering  more  or  less.flexile,  and  jtbus  we  d«ly  see, 
agreeably  to  our  metaphor,  one  book  will  open  -  freely,  and 
expose  every  leaf  for  inspection ;  so  there  are  others  aon^ 
taining  information  which  we  cannot  get<at  whei^  we  want 
Some  men>  book  is  so  well  bound,  that  it  opens  at  vill, 
just  where  the  impressions  thaJt  are  wanted  are  enrolled; 
whilst  some  open  so  slowly,  that  the  possessors  are  never  in 
time  with  their  argument. 

Thus  we  see  the  difference  of  acquirements  ^and  talents  in 
different  individuals,  when  placed  in  the  same  circumstanoes 
and  at  the  same  school. 

How  many  leaves  or  organs  each  hcain  contaii?9  is  .pote 
than  I  know ;  but  I  am  certun,  tHt^t  jAere  are  me^.^J[lo  hi|Vft 
manv  a  blank  leaf  in  their  book  until  the  lat^  p^notj^  ^ 
tiqie  ^  and  we  have  lately  witnessed  several  who  have..^^ 
ferred  this  perfect  ignorance  to  any  further  informatiofi,  pi 
le^t  on  the  subject  of  Phrenology.  Wf  are  also  fuljlj  cpn? 
Tinced,  that  t^ere  are  others  that  re(j[uire  the  Indian  rulfliQi; 
to  obliterate  errors  and  remove  infandle  prejudices  fnnnll^ir 
leaves  of  ass^s  skin.  .  < 

r  Again,  let  me  urge  you  not  to  be  discouraged  in  tji)e  piOi^ 
4seci|tion  of  your  inquiries,  either  by  ridicule  or  the  cb^ai^ 
of  irreligion.  The  acquirement  of  knowledge  can  never  bsr 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  those  whose  pnuse  is  worth  obtajji^ 
itm  ;  and  you  will  always  keep  in  view,  that  the  utmost  at* 
tention  to  the  philosophy  of  mind,  or  the  oiganizalipo  J»y 
which  it  is  manifested,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
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pbilo^dphers,  we  limit  our  inquhrle^  Intb  the  truth  of  our  ppi- 
iiioos  aad  beKef  to  thir  projposition,  that  the  human  mind 
«perate0  through  an  evohition  of  organs  or  structure,  infi- 
lAtelj  superior  to  that  of  any  animal  whatever,  (for  every 
^mal  that  has  a  brain  at  all  has  a  certain  degree  of  mind) ; 
and  whed  we,  as  lovers  of  natural  histoty,  shall  have  made 
out  our  point,  when  we  shall  have  proved  that  we  are 
.emptied  to  this  high  distinction,  how  much  more  open  will  be 
ibe  path  that  teads  our  reason  on  to  the  temple  of  #eKgion, 
^here  the  Almighty  has  by  revelation  shown  every  true  be- 
lieverthe  rewards  and  glories  of  a  future  state  of  existence, 
f  ^^  Immortal  in  the  heavens  !^ 

When  the.  sdentific  mind  began  to  expand  after  the  dark 
ages,  had  it  been  deterred  by  either  of  these  considerations, 
We  should  never  have  been  favoured  with  the  discoveries  of 
a  Oalileo,  a  Newton,  or  a  Harvey ;  it  was  the  experiments 
oti  the  laws  of  motion  which  Galileo  displayed  in  his  publip 
lectures,  that  first  led  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  the  revo- 
lution of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  space ;  and  it  was  the  fame 
df  these  discoveries  that  provoked  the  jealousy-  of  a  pnes^ 
hood,  whom  we,  as  Ptotestants,  acknowledge  to  have  been 
ignorant'  pretenders.  It  was  the  dread  of  heresy  that  iq- 
dueed  the  government  of  his  country  to  send  this  gr^iit  ptiU 
|6Bo(ftier  to  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition.  It  was,  el  detest- 
abte  metidicant  friar,  that  first,  by  preaching,  excited  tqe 
public  to  warrant  such  proceedings  by  their  approbation. 

This  preacher  of  the  Gospel  disgraced  his  ^boly  profession 
by  punning  on  an  expression  of  Scripture,  when  he  took.fbr 
bis  text,  ^  Viri  Galilei  quid  statis  aspicientes  in  cesium  ^ 
hence  he  convinced  his  audience,  that  these  followers  of  G&» 
Heo,  these  men  of  Galilee,  as  he  called  them^  were  acting 
contrary  to  Scripture;  '^thus  bad  men,  when  clothed  in 
*^ho!y  garments,  can,  at  apy  time,  quote,  or  rather  mis-quot^ 
^  Scripture  for  the  vilest  of  purposes." 

I  remember  a  story  pn  this  subject.   A  party  of  ladies  lUid 
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gentienieB,  smoDgBt  wli6m  was  a  priest,  onoe  travelled  to- 
gecher  rint  ilp  in  a  atage^xwch.    The  revet^nd  gentlenuD 
displayed;  before  his  admiring  auditors,  the  ladies,  his  vari- 
ous aoquiremehtfl,  and,  as  became  bis  cletb,  fae~  thought,  (k- 
dueed  every  fact  ftom,  and  coii6rmed  every  assertion  bf, 
some  ieai  of  Scripture  ;  and  so  lobg  «8  he  kept  bimsdf  to 
moral  or  religious  opinions,  no  one  thought  it  ri^t  to  ofir 
the  least  objection ;  but,  finding  he  had  obtkuned  as  uimSi- 
puted  power  over  his  audit(x«,  he  ventlired  into  physics;  fa 
when  one  of  the  ladies  expressed  her  thoughts  that  the  eariii 
was  a  perfbct  flat  from  east  to  west,  and  that  the  sun  rose 
oat  of  the  sea  in  the  morning,  and  set  in  it  .again  in  the  even- 
iag,  be  sniled  at  her  ignomnoe^  and  asmwcd  her  that  the 
eaith  was 'round,  round  as  to  eiai^e,'  ina^aml    fioiM 
sir !  smd  ah  old'  gentleman^  who  had  never 'Sfioken  before 
robnd,  sii^!  why  the  earth  is  square:    'The  bcflleiviiifaioeil 
priest  now  showed  bis  teetb  ia  a  most  kjOBUnapLmmg^ 
Imd'aasared  the  ladiecr  that  Hkhe  i>U  g^ri A^man*  kmm  t^^ 
of -pHasopby.      Fhilbaapby,  st^  stud  tte,^bk9*rtlM&r 
in  pnrve  it  {ton  Sbriplure^  fieom  wUoh^y«te;^b^*P«v^ 
every  asserdon  you-  have  inade^ Aia  vdaye* '  I«'<itr*  fMum^ 
that?  «^  the  Lord  tadled  faiB-pe^fimv  tiie^oiaf  *09^^ 
the  f afdL**-  Now,  sir^  i£  Ae  earth  have  fmw^amst^fi  .^^ 
itis8qaarf*,iiotroiiBdl    (tacbbtteplEmerf^teiii^ 
^te  JiMslB^Gf/hadateti,  tbaljlhcy  ^Vi  %uffi^HyA0^rim 
aved  ob  the  saered  sol^feoi  tif  reli^dnv  'by  tie  «ltot^faoRiU 
^li&ans;  tttdmiiqr^a  Iwffetici  ba»^eaperitMed|  taiii«^ ' 
Ibartyr  to  tbe-trije  tidgion  has  beaa'th^aoigeot  4f «»  ^ 
dA^tix-imtf  me^img  apihions  6b  tbaeoavietMiof fi«i» 
and  I  bam  bo.  douht^  Aa€  there  an^  this  lniaiaal«'aBiB0  ^ 
^Unktbey  av^  doii^  God  justioe^  mi  me  psottfi^*^ 
good  cause  of  .nfigba,  when'  tbey  oppcte  WMmUgfi''^ 
ilenoitnoe  it  as  tending  to  atheism.    Sueh  men  woold^  ^^ 
we  inhabitants  of  Spain  at  this  moment^  condemn  us  all  ^ 
the  stake.     Happy  are  we  that  we  live  in  a  ^outttiy  vkf^ 
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our  persons  are  ssfa  Bat  wemuit  bcf  very  cartful  bow  we 
conduct  ourselves,  that  we  baM  mit  our  repotatioiiB  pkoed 
on  gridiron  for  odr  pbilosoplrf  of  the -brain  as  the  organ 
ot  toitA%  With  respect  to  Dr  Spntsh^ni  on  the  anatomy  of 
the  brain,  he  mast  be  oontent  to  bear  with  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  great  Harvey  experienced.  The  discoveries  of 
Hahrey  Ibf  hiferetiGt  involved  aH  tbe  then  teachers  of  aaatf^ 
my  throughout  Europe,  in  the  reproach  that  diey  were  all 
Ignorant  pf  the  true  dissection  and  office  <of  the  beart..  In 
the  saitoe  manner,  S^rsbeim  has  proved  that  tbe  aaatonir 
eal  teaehers  in  every  college  wove  ignoranl;  o£.tha>tnie  stnie^ 
ture  of  the  toiin ;  hence  the  vkuknee  of  your  fioidajls  and 
Gibrdons.  Ilarvey  was  not  only  ridiculed  by  the  teaehers^ 
but  he  was  so^  bdied  as  to  soifer  in  his  .sepbtodon^  and  was 
calkd*  OB  yon  have  lately  heard  the  truly  respeotdUe  and  \i^ 
gitisMte  f»ofes6oia  of  Fhrendogy  sailed,  Qqaek ; .  he  lost  Us 
proQlid^  for  .a  tiUse  in  ecoisequenos  OS  a  pby  sieian;  >  >• 
:  Nay^  LiwMeus  lost  his  employment  as  li  praefcitimifB  of 
fkfjfiAcj  k^came,  proh  ^u4ar!  h^^  tbe.  seamis  fuid 

ifitfmtie  v#Bssis^ifpl«tB,raad  oaHed  the  pasts  by  oamop  tfk- 
pm^iriatsd  to  men  and  women.  Sbseor  apnsolstisii>  '^mw^ 
()V^,  and  fbr  your  enoounigement  to  prosecute  yoar/ier 
^uiries  kito  tbe  brain,  as  contmning  the  brgsns'bf  that.  pria*. 
ripte^OKhMb^gowmncm acdomoDd thoiq^  in.^&inmUtt. 
MryoRirldj  >webava  bfted  to^see  eve»  th&  ^moft^bigataddrti. 
Sgioniitsdlaw  that  Gdik»>.sras  justifledin  amsstn^  timfei^ 
uatfi^  tofMd  xemkl  on  her  oxis^  thsit  dm^fanfarerieiEo£JKeii^ 
SStoF'boias  net  iBgonsd  true  sdigba;  and,  X  strost,  yw^wM 
)^  livs  to  see  the  world  do  diat  jestaostff'&r  ejnrilttuai^^ 
1^^  Ws  diseovieries OB  the  anoteai^ ef the  bnon^  wbidi  evrfjlina 
Somijal  chanr.  thsougfaout  all  Eoaope.imsr  doss  tprHsboc^ 
i»his  disoemiss  of  tfar  citdolatbiD  of  <dib  hloo&  ^..  ;^  ixxt^ 

i»^  •  .»'•..--       .-:  'i  xinooa^t; 

. '    *  '  r»  .•'*{i  tfvifiH.af  9w 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

PAOCEEDINGS  OF  THE  HULL  SOCIETY  FOR  PHRENO- 
LOGICAL INQUIRY. 

The  Society  was  formed  March  27,  and  it  held  its  £nt 
meeting  at  the  house  of  Dr  C.  Alderson,  when  an  addreai 
was  delivered  by  the  President,  Dr  Alderson,  on  the  cause  d 
our  associating  ourselves  ''  as  a  Society  for  Phrenological  In- 
"  quiry."" — (This  address  is  published  in  our  present  Nt|ni* 
ber.— tEditob.) 


The  second  meeting  was  held  at  Mr  R.  Casaon'^s,  surgeon, 
April  19)  1827,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  Pre^dent,  the 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr  John  Young,  (the  oldest  ^urgeofi  in  the 
town),  who  made  some  few  observations  on  the  supeiioritj  dfi 
the  science  of  Phrenology. 

Mr  Casson  read  an  excellent  paper,  and  adverted  to  the 
fundamental  truths  of  the  science,  as  furnishing  the  best  illus- 
tration of  the  poet^s  advice, 

**  Mun,  know  thyself  i  all  wisdon  ecDtits  thertu** 

He  adverted  to  some  very  absurd  objections  made  in  'anotber 
society  to  the  organ  of  Constructivencss,  and  exhibited  Ae 
heads  of  a  rabbit  and  a  hare ;  in  the  former  he  pointed  out 
the  great  development  of  the  organ  of  Constructiveness,  and 
the  want  of  it  in  the  latter,  which  is  in  exact  agreement  with 
their  natural  history,  &c. 


The  third  meeting  was  held  at  Mr  R.  Craven's,  surgeon, 
May  9,  18S7,  Dr  Alderson  in  the  chair.  Mr  Craven  read  a 
paper  on  the  dissection  of  the  brain,  and  pointed  out  the 
manner  or  mode  of  doing  this  by  the  old  anatomists,  as  be- 
ing not  only  defective  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  but  likely 
to  mislead  the  judgment  with  a  set  of  unmeaning  phrases. 
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Two  braiBB  were  procured  Cdf  the  oocanon,  the  one  an  adultX 
and  the  other  an  infantas  of  twelve  months  dd.  The  nerv- 
ous structure,  the  decussatioa  of  dt^^res,  and  the  unfold, 
ing  of  the  convolutions  (as  in  the  case  of  hydrocephalus  inter^ 
mm)  werersbown.  One  fact  tMsis|>ired  mof^immedkifely  con- 
nected with  the  Sodety ;  a  secdk)n  wte  made  "through  the 
thalamus  of  both  brains ;  in  the  aduit^s  the  fibres  r^diat* 
ed  from  a  centre,  distributing  them  superiorly,  laterally,  an- 
teriorly, and  posteriorly ;  but  in  the  infanf  s,  the  radii  were 
only  apparent  anteriorly,  or  in  the  direction  of  IndixAdtuMjf^ 
IjocoHty^  and  Language* 

Also  a  letter  was  read  by  the  'secretary,  (addressed  to  the 
learned  president.)  It  contained  a^^Mnorfem  examination  of 
a  gentleman  who  retained  his  mere  animal  senses,  but  who 
todt  all  power  of  ratiocination,  and  died  insane*  The  aifec* 
live  organs  were.tiearly  disorganized  in  consequence  of  a 
spicula  of  bone  acting  as  the  irritating  cause ;  and  the  mem- 
branes exhibited  great  fulness  of  the  vessels,  and  were  highly 
inflamed. 


%        • 


The  fourfti  ineetlng  was  held  at  Mr  Sleight^s,  surgeon, 
lilay  17,  1837,  Dr  Alderson  in  the  chair,  who  made  some 
remarks  on  twii-/Qaila4aiMttebf  ;Mr  Leviten  (at  bis  request) 
from  two  children.     One.  was  troubled  with  fits,  and  had  a 
lai;ge  portion  of  bnun  oh  one  side,  amounting  to  a  de^rpiity  \, 
.f|nd  the  other  was  a  hydrocephalic  patient.    In  the  latter^  the. 
.enlargement  was  most  remarkable  in  the  region  of , Secretive 
ness  and  Cautiousness,  but  had  evidently  decreased  ^noe 
the  doctor's  professional  attendance.      The  use»  he  said,  of 
taking  casts  would  be  to  enable  us  to  observe  the  progress  of 
'development  of  tba  ofga(i»»  and  mark  the  degree  of  tfaor  fwc- 
itionai  activity,  and  how  far  they  would  be  modified  and  in- 
fluenced by  education  and  other  moral  causes. 

Mr  G.  Combe  of  Edinburgh  was  proposed  as  an  honorary 
member  by  Mr  Levison^  ^*  in  testimony  of  esteem  for  hid 
^*  very  splendid  talents,  and  the  ardour  be  has  evinced  in  pro- 
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thm orgaa  of  CauUmiirmi IW^H^n Mli|t^^lW^  v^YiMriiibly 
k  MS  mall,  with  luge  ISkamm^^immmi^^f^m'  v  i-  •  H 

iflrtdliii^itfiOhiiSu^^  fvoa  «:griail«D  ^urfroctK^  WPp^lPt 

proTided  for  the  ramificAtioa  of  the  olfaq|U)|i;^,  j»^yiii;,rjt}l0 
flwne  applied  to  the  eye ;  wbe»«^t  organ  exeroised  aH  ioten? 

wij^^siri^ikift  Ilia  «f^  «f riK«  m9' &)ded  iaj^iM  to  g^  th^ 

made  on  the  oonvolutions  of  difiet^pl^ liMriwi^  in  ord^rA^sWr 

/fm^fpim  ^etinn  ar.oopt.tbe^ifmMl  \9W  ^ppii^itQ  tbfrPrpm  of 

ridttt^taocph^loii^  ib«4  ill  ,irh9tb^r:tbere..fra9.;)pt)io,;i^inA,g|2rr 

-  ^gMfcii  psKUMi  mmih»K  qf.iu^¥QiyitMm»tpi'mf:ffim^  ikft  ^^xf§R^ 

•cjftridi^iMlMA  nfttb^  imrypus^pmaw  product  \l;ijr  ^m.  Nwc 

jifagfoldii^tfMl:  «9MI^^I^4y  .bivjipg  a^  incre^ised  n,\«9i1))^|0f 

./fi)iri)^|«^A(Tbi4  subject  is  Jireated  at  fome  length  in  pur  ^^ 

;     'Airqsii^^^ 

^ith^i^^mt^'.M^  frpni  using  thfe  same  nun^erals.iojji^^e^of 
,  ;(|Al^?£l)H^^QP^f  liPPdoQiifa^  the«  propo^4  l)|f,  A^j  j^^ 

b*V^»W»iftw  hf»  C8ntributiQ»^^p  tl|«  sci^fi^^  anc}  t|^^^|^jjra*i 
•  H<<W#'jrf  Ae  |»rlie8t„^nd«rfl  of  th^.  Ur^utK  of  the^j^ij^pca 
¥  l(«4»*a^ wlue.paOio^gMMaiy^  iq  jFnjfaod^.:  ^.,.j^^^n}it|«d 


r  )»ii»H|tHqffi|ly.  . 


t     *  •  *»    ffT' 


^gonlia,  iMn§Mrj^ia:coi)paiuiicelk>n.O)^  fo  ^ip^  whu^ji,  jj^v^e 
the  Society  much  pleasure,  as  it  proffered  thai  ge^^eimn^s 
mmmm  to.sQiie^mii  'V^'9PJ^4  .ltl|«^,dJf5^Ui!Pft, coated 


with  thesqienca,  tm^  .  .    . ....  ....r.    ,. , 


^"    '•   *  ;i   'ri 


57^.  FKociuc^iJfij^  Q^  Tfijfii  pvuu  socHsrr 


spirited  and  interesting  conver^Rtion  on  tbe  ^tpfi^i^.jifl^^i^^^ 
nology.     Many  views  were  .theijL  given  to  illustrate  the  ^Bect 
produced Jn  tb^  (iev4I^[)l|9eI^.  of  ^le  019^^^  )^,  t||€^ii|^^l|fi(ce 
of  educatiom  hj  tl|e  llev.  J.  Blesard^.    P^.  ^^rsi^  >?f#f  i 
soiq^  curious  obeenratioAB  qd  tbe.oamf^  tii'^^VR9tfA^<P&'^ 
p«(date  the' peculiar  ti^ts  in  diff«f«nl'8««aEgi^'4riMt<8eaM 
bariati  tribes.     He  sud,  that  whilst  the  femkte  gilf^^C,)^^ 
ference  to  some  peculiarity,  say  tbe  reclining  iqr^im^  ^ge. 
i%  would  follow  as  a  consequence,  that  tbe  race  would  |un^ 
serve  all  their  physical  distinctions  and  meotal  defifigpjjyyy^. 
He  then  illustrated  these  remarks  by  adverting  to  the  v^ppj^, 
barbarian  nations  of  North  America*  Afriea,  S^c.  apdi  opp^ 
duded  with  an  anecdote  related  by  Mr  Ceokman>  a  Qusi$iop» 
f^j  who  stated,  thii,t  those  barbarians  who  retmned  ibm  jpe- 
cuUar  form  of  bead  that  belonged  to  their  casUi  or  tribep^^, 
maiiied  immoveable  to  their  superstitious  notions  and.rites^ 
but,  that  he  could  make  converts  of  tbose  who  poaseaaed  fiu^* 
developed  crania,  that  is,  whop^e  mentqUg  superior  io  ikeir^ 
race.  "    •  • 


•The  seventh  meeting  xjt  the  Society  was  held  ai  Mr  ,^()hn 
Y<>i^ng'$y  surgeon,  who  took  the, chair  in  the  absence  :<^rlJiB 
pr^^e^.     . 

Mr  Casson  proposed  the  great  and  enlightened  phikfso^ 
pher,  Dr  Spurzheim,  as  an  honorary  member.  Mr  C.  com- 
iqpnic^te^f  to  him  when  in  London,  that  our  Society  .l|ad 
b^a  .foi^med  "  For  Pbreiiologjcal  Inquby,"  andhe^Dr.^^ 
observed,  *^  that  we  did  right  to  designate  ourselves  inquir- 
<<;ers ;  then  we  should  afxpeal  to  nature  for  oura^lves,^  fif^ 

ifkf  Leyison  informed  the  Society,  that  Dr  Philip,  Bjfff^ 
^onary,  made  a  communicatiop  (tbrougb  a  gentlefaa^}*^f  ,f« 
ypfH.  interesting  fact,  viz.,  ^^  that  the  children  pf  tKe  Qh^i)iti^ff| 
^<  Gfpverts  had  anteriorly-developed  crania,  ajpjpqnmati^ 
^^  to  .t)ie  Eurcqpean  ones.''    I^  moral  cai^s  ba^re  tj^a.  ^j^^ 
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said  Mr  L.,  what  2nckKuBlbfe''Bbi^t^'TfaKfibK^''WHl  i6h-^ 


« 

M 


^te  eighth  itteeting  was  held  itt  Mr^  Lei4$on%  Jiity  12, 
18^;-  Df  Alderson  in  the  chair.     Mr  L.  read  a  paper, 

*^io  bH/ve  tfiat  Atam^fl  eerebr&l  orgBnicatkm  destitied  him  for  ci?iH^^ 
'.nmi^iBid^thfit  lliQ  birb»]B9tt»  raoes  of  the  faumaa  ia«iily  (if,  4b«j.  • 
^  ^re.  the  production  of  one  original  stock)  are  examples  of  degene- 

'^hirionr&c.  *-        .       ^        t 

'MEa^y  highfy-hiterestiiig  and  valuable  remarks  were  made' 
oh  the  paper,  connected  with  perfection  and  degeneration  of' 
aSihnals  by  breeding,  and  crossing  the  breeds  of  families  oF 
th^  same  species,  by  Dr  Alderson,  Messrs  Casson,  CraVeiif,' 
Bev.  J.  Blezflfrd,  Mr  Lyon,  &c. ;  and  other  parts  of  the  pa- 
per were  then  alluded  to. 

A  letter  was  read  by  the  secretary  from  Dr  Elliotson)  inf 
an^w^  to  one  sent  to  that  getitleman^  in  which  be  thanks  the' 
Society  for  their  politeness,  &c.,  and  states  that  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the*  London  Phrenological  Society  he  intended  io' 
propose  oar  pre^dent,  Dr  Alderson,  a  corresponding  menr^i' 
ber  of  theirs. 


The  ninth  ttieetiiig  was  held  at  Dr  Turnbuirs,  July  £6, 
M87,  (Mr  Lydn  acting  as  secretary.)  The  miftutes  <jfHt'«rt^ 
mer  meeting  were  read,  and  a  paper  commenced  by  the'Re^^l? 
J^  Blezard.  ' 

The  tenth  meeting  held  at  Mr  RobinsonV,  Mr  Young'  Hi' 
the  chair,  when  the  paper  of  Rev.  J.' Blezard'  was  cbfaftihuedl 


The  eleventh  meeting  of  the  Society  was  h^M  at  Mr 
Lyon^s,  surgeon,  dn  Thursday  evening,  Augast-  29,'  l^T, 
(he  Rev.  J.  Blezard  in  the  chair.  After  the  minutes  of  a 
former  were  read  by  the  secretary,  the  Society  was  favotfried 
with  some  curious  remarks  on  George  Noakes,  (by  the  llev. 
J.  Blezard),  a  youth  celebrated  for  his  powers  of  calcula- 
tion.   Many  numerical  questions  were  put  to  him,  to  which 


5^         PROCEED!  11^  w  tyriB  wetn  itoeittr,  &c. 

he  gave  prompt  answers.  Mr  B.,  in  cDoduabfi,  aiked  tfiis 
question, — Is  the  talent  whiek-tllat  boy  displaiyft,  seme  pecu- 
liar perceptiveness,  the  effect  of  a  general  concentrated  nerv- 
ous Moenoif/Tftther'tfaan  <dbaft'of  a|)Mioulay'ecg«iM.  devel- 
opment, such  as  that  of  Ndmterf  ••  / 

Mr  Casson  read  a  curious  case  of  disease  of  the  braitiy 
highly  interesting,  as  iUustraung  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim'*a 
theory  of  the  structure  of  the  brain. 

Mt  fc^^aon  tfead  te  dieSodfety  aoafceHiii  of  amitwliyHt<rf 
M  tlie  work-house  at  Sottrb6tt>Qgh,  ttnil  Btat«d»idiali  iritliPtigh 
'fie  yifak  now  an  idiot,  it  was  the  Result  df  Hfi  'ittcMeM'  ttf'>tfiii 
Jbi^a^^Uut  whmK  io^ad  of  presenting  any  x^hstacles  to'i^ 
W^dy  irf  CM  it^ilv^'df  Pbrenokigy^  migiit  be  oitttd' alWiii 
'uj^^f^its  fundamental  truth^^  viz.,  {hat  did  mitifd'dCbHitted 
•itielfii4hfougb  the  inttruinetttaUty  of  materiai  €xrgn^f  md 
therefore,  whenever  they  were  diseased,  tht  pmwMfc'rf'^ilfid^i 
kniMiiA  bteontes  di^fiHitrv^.   Acttftt  i^ttfVb  ^pdMtblb^^^kir. 

^  "'kK  Ci'Aven  fead  upost-fnokim  bit^nkibkfitttf'^iti  ^tttt^nt 
seven  years  old,  belongbg  to  the  Sodety  of.  Mibd^'^^lM^ 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  disorder,  O^^flAmiilftafiili  <^l|lle 
Mini  &C.)  occasionally  siMg,''1vith  gtM.  Hm,  ^hj^tta^^^. 
sd^c^gh  music  Is  not  ctiltlvated'df  ^it»bt^y4«y  thMff^Pt^ 
religious  (ineW.    Mf  C.  fburtd  Af^oigan^  ^< Ttme^ «0nt^ 

'<<  |(eVabiy  Wcreased  iti  balk,  atid  radi^  iMtt  aa^pmmd^^t 
^^  liiiAaWimation  on  iheir  fimrhce  thkn  the  tieiglib<^ng)faiek 

'^^j^imf^!^'  But' the  braiii  ittself'^i^lt^  ttUA' ktt^iklld 

'^eavik-'^lian'usbatrA^  the  boy  exidbited'tei^'^^^IM^ 

Viltv^of^tAlent'  -        r      ,,:.     .^,.     ..,h,„,,, 

^ ' ' ''Mi^'Settezard  ofFei*^ tb  tratislate  Dt  G«li'^''FMitil<w«Hl(«)r 

tlie''Solciefy,' tf  th^y  furbished  Wta  a  cbJiygratJii'  '*'  ^^J^^'  ^" 

"^■''  '  '"'"'      ■        •  •  •      '  i.-i:.'  io.;uo£iJcw 


tt*  ..L.r-'  I".       ..••    .    '.' 


■  t*(l  'i  I '  /.I  '  ^» „•  /       •     ♦  t 
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ilfrCQiDpftrativBristmagtk'w  m^akmmkMiomk^bi^viiS[iMM 

chuwcltcw  1  ^  we iuti  ipoisesfloi  «f  cm>fli«iiltyi(»f'ilii)nd^^'%f 

HiUdi  W0  reoolkctindividHnil  ph^mmienft^oif i^v«iit&,  «o  #e  4fe 

poMttwd  of  I  amfberv  bji  lehaeb  im  vetolteot  ^tid^-  yelMkm*  1 

vdBHdifivNbUwctiH^pBMem  flin0i^tlie0iF  piMtidiiKiMi-or'av^tlM. ' 

To'dMrfoKtaer  poorer  «  phoe  i»  sttdgned  hyiftir^iologiM^^' 

bi«l:the hdtati aqcardng  to  their  preeent  vk^i, ^^rei^AMe 

t^iA MiuMty'iof/&6«dliBs,<<TaR7ing  'inr  their  funetioiisj  sM  *M-* 

t^ded  irith  very  different  effects.    Thus,  the  poweV,  'vjtiiif^' 

we.ppssesB  of  remembemiig  retatioos  is  scat^^red  QVf r  A,|fi- 

riety  of  powers,  and  has  no  distinct  pr  iQd^pepd^t  e^^iaf^ig^h 

fipm  these,<— or,  in  the  bingu<^  of  Mx  CQOib£v.t*^.Xfak,Mlp«Ht 

'*  formed  by  the  reflecting  faculties  can  be  reo^Iled  \fj  <3fi^|^.j 
'*  recoUecUon,  dnd  they  are  therefore  said  to  hav^  memory,"    We 

are  compelled  to  give  this  statement  a  positive  denial,'  ana 
shall  now  proceed  to  give  our  own  views  on  the  subject','  ^na. 
illustrate  them  by  a  Reference  to  facts.  '  '. 

We  are  of  optnioli,  that  each  of  the  Individualities  is  a  fa- '' 
culty  of  the  mind  quite  distinct  from  the  other.     To  the 
lower  we  ascribe  that  fanctloii  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
remember  single  uncdh'nedted  ]|)henomena  or  events. '  Tq 
Upper  Individuality  belongs  that  function  by  which  we  re- 
member rdations  of  every  description,  whether  these  subsist . 
between  external  phenomena,  or  between  these  phenpmena 
and   the   mind  itself.     These  positions,   we  maintain,   are 
founded   upon  acctirate  observations.    An  individual  who ' 
has  Lower  Individuality  large,  with  the  Upper  small,  will 
recollect  phetiomena  or  events  which  come  under  his  notice 
very  unconnectedly.    He  will  be  unable  to  remember  the 
ordef  in  which  they  occurred,  or,  in  other  words,  he  will  for-  ' 
g^t  the  relationship  of  one  to  another,  though  he  may  st^ 
recollect  all  the  individual  phenomena  themselves.     A  person 
who  has  Upper  Individuality  very  full,  with  the  Lower  njo- 
derate,  Will  be  unable  to  form  a  very  vivid  oir  clear  concep- 
tion of  any  individual  object  or  phenomenon.    These  will  be 


imy  M  ifirejlljdi^ini'tnifi  jiiUMi  •difficuii^'ifiiiBiiits^J  /'^We  fiiuidt 
p§^(H[^$3  |h9>(powftr:«f.>reoQllecting  tbe  rebtioanii''whicli-^ 

tin|«p^  ivitb  wbiob  iireiftf^ -Midowed  would  faeijuttoriy'Uietefls. 
.Mr,  Ccpibe  »UKe0,  th«t  ^^  the  mind  baa  no  pow&fnt  ctiH^ 

'^j)p  !SM9  ^f^b  esifteiioe  die  emolims  ^sperimoadiljrt  jn«lasta#  the 

'propensities  and  gentiments  by  merely  willii^  ^^  ^^Jt^^h-H'^ 
'*MiMfade  WA  hold  tliese  fatculties  not  to  possess  memory,^* 

'BC(t  thi^  statement  we  conceive  to  be  a  mete  evasion  ofxfae 

dMHfulty.    The  mere  feeling,  it  is  admitted,  cahnoi  oonfdr 

tK^  pbwerbf  recalKifig  therelatioii  in  which  we  ma^lfave  stoo«t 

td^me  being.    The  feeling  itself  is  a  simple  and  fflogtejj^e- 

nomenon,  as  is  likewise  the  individual  object  by  which  it  may 

have  been  excited;  and  it  is  therefore  plmn,  that  the  sanae 

faculty  of  the  mind  remembers  both.     But  no  account  ia  giv^n 

of  the  faculty,  by  means  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  remember 

the. relation  in  which  the  internal  feeling  stood  to  the  exter* 

nal  object.     Without  this  faculty,  th^  mind  would  have  been 

ma4^  up  of  so  many  successive  embtipns,.  without  any  lil^fcby 

which  to  connect  them  with  external  nature.     External  cir- 

cumstances  ipight  have  exdted  ourJeeUi^s,  but  without  a 

faculty  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  recollect  the  relation  be- 

tween  the  internal  feeling  and  the  external  olgect,  the  exter* 

nal  circumstances  would  no  sooner  cease  to  operate  upon  our 

fee|ings  .than  every  trace  of  these  phenomena  having  existed 

in  connexion   would   be  utterly  obliterated.     It  would  be 

needless  to  proceed  to  illustration  to  show  how  much  of  oux 

knowledge^  depends  upon  this  principle  of  the  mind.    W^ 

may  generally  refer  to  the  amazing  knowledge  of  life  and 

character  possessed  by  Sbakspeare.     His  perceptions  were 

not  only  quick  and  powerful,  but^  in  addition,  he  possessed 

the  facuhy,  by  means  of  which  he  stored  up  his  own  rich 

speculations  on  life  and  manners.     This  power  of  the  mind, 

therefore,  is  of  the  highest  importance,  whether  we  regard 


FuiKnia«it*«F}m]>tvuNMUliw«  8SK 

it»  cQipparatiYg.stefglh  (wt  mukmm^iiM^o94r  ^bmitiSMMi 

Muhiaii  werecolbcf  indprilvri  fdidmxmeDft^  «d  we  afe 

pgjpqisqd  ofanolliar,  b|i  icbkb  we^relsolteot  ffie  telMkffiMM 
w^Mfibiwit  tfttoe  or  poftem  amfli^tfaetcr  {AreodiiMffNi  or '6V#titl».'' 
TodlMrfoniHr  ponrtr  «  pku»  i»  SBsigtied  by  'Pti]ietiolo^)M#t' ^ 
biil  tlic  htteTf  ftomnrliiig  to  their  preetnt  vi^trt,  tir  velbAHAe 
t«(A  itamlf  iof^fiitalcies,*  ^varymg  itt  th^  functioiiB^  sHd  *MU' 
t^ded  with  very  difiVreht  effects.     Thus,  the  poweV,  ^H^ 
we  possess  of  remembering  relations  is  scatterqcl  QVf r  f^iffi- 
rietj  of  powers,  and  has  no  distinct  ojt  ipdepeQdqfit  e^iAt^fn^'. 
fipm  the8e,*-or,  in  the  langu«^  of  MvConphe,  ..^^.ThQ^MlfWi 


formed  by  the  reflecting  faculties  can  be  recalled  by  on  ^^f^^f^ 
recoUecium,  and  they  are  therefore  said  to  nave  memory."    We 

are  cofmpelled  to  give  this  statement  a  positlvi^  denial^'  ana 
shall  now  proceed  to  give  our  own  views  on  the  subject','  ^na  , 
illustrate  them  by  a  reference  to  faicts. 

'We  are  of  opmion,  that  each  of  the  Individualities  is  a'fa-,' 
culty  of  the  mind  quite  distinct  frcnn  the  other.  To  the 
lower  we  ascribe  that  functioii  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
remember  single  uncdh'nedted  ]()henomena  or  events,  ^q 
Upper  Individuality  belongs  that  function  by  which  we  re- 
member relations  of  every  description,  whether  these  subsist , 
between  external  phenomena,  or  between  these  phenomena' 
and  the  mind  itself.  These  positions,  we  maintiun,  are 
fobnded  upon  accurate  observations.  An  individual  who 
\ik%  Lower  Individuality  large,  with  the  Upper  small,  witt 
recollect  phenomena  or  events  which  come  under  his  notice 
ve^y  unconnectedly.  He  will  be  unable  to  remember  the 
ordef  in  which  they  occurred,  or,  in  other  words,  he  will  for- 
get the  relationship  of  one  to  another,  though  he  may  stilt 
recollect  all  the  individual  phenomena  themselves.  A  person 
wJio  has  Upper  Individuality  very  full,  with  the  Lower  mo- 
derate, will  be  unable  to  form  a  very  vivid  or  clear  concep- 
tion  of  any  individual  object  or  phenomenon.     These  will  be 


9tKk  FvvcanoNi  or  iumviBcrAiffTr^ 


siigj^tBlod  to  hiift  iD  ^oasequoMe  >  of:  maftUietipg 

MMi'  ha-fafld  pn^icnialjr^itihoBd  iMr  utoiimV^  » 

qdence  of  recoUeeting  the  tadet  w  wUah'  cndb  lOtfteMtt 

pbeBOMfda'  wisv6  {ireMttMtIo  Us  wmL^^\  AvfMnfiirvviiottUtt 

faoth^Loww  aiftl'lJppei'ilarge  witt^  mi  Ato  6mtamfj7\ 

an  unconmidii' fadlHy  i«  TVQ^faoiinp  1pQih'ind*ridtid< 

mMMt  or^vmtsy  Hkid'tfcie  unkr  m.^hisb  anlA  phiinimnifiof 

elTHitK  occurred  or  i»€i«  presented  to' itais;  laoid^  te^  JibisMlli 

dbn'tiF  nciP  fi^iae^piet,  we  (alEe  itlw  Jibwrty 08  nf filing  ^<w»- 

sefties  of  theteitaufde^^ridcli^lb  Cdpbs  ^uoteB  &kMn\Sblim 

■petfe,  i^  page  M9  oe^hh-«ym^Bk.  uWe  flkkkk'tD^tM8»/ 

Ql&dcly'a  eipeeeh^td  F*lMl^  'Star  ]8.:neititndii4  fate  rf  nUi 

promise  bPtnar#iii^,  iliid  -Bsyv-.^  Slnki  idids^  t«teftf  ^tfllfr 

''n)ii^«ftM^lig|lt^lfiy^e«yJM«^  BimydDlMUtt-Gluaiihirill^lbe 
'^^rouna  tM^^  hy,^a  •egHcoal  &^,.on  W,eaneida3r  in  W^itiBn- 
''^w^e^jt  whea,t|jie  t^rijice  broke  thy  head  for  likening  his  fatlier 
^'^'to  a  singing-inan  bf  Wmddor^  Uioii  dSdAt.flnf^ettr  to  metiiioi^ 
'^"iii  I'WMlfBBl&DgihfifovLTii,  to  mKCry  m^  ani4  Hak^pg^p  m 
"ibdy  thy  wife*  Can^  thou.  d^nj.  it  ?•— Did  not  ffoodwiie 
"  keech^  the  butcher's  wife,  come  in  then/  and  call  tfc'^dlfiW 
'^ {Quickly?  (Coming  in  to'bdrrdw^  ia«is  X)f>  ytitegftr,  txUiB^tifiiq 
^(^e  iuuie  gD0d  diib  of- prawns  j  v^en^.thau  didist.d^gjp]^  ^ 
*'/eU^:.SOQi9;  ijrherebyjf  toldj  thee  jdiey  ^ere,  ill  for  a  green' 
"  wound  ;  ancl  didst  not  thotr,  Wfietishe  was  gone  d^wn  &l^ 
'*19e8ir^'tite^  b^  M  tMri^adfam^teAtp  rfriib  evcK.tKmi  peepbiif 

\na  didkt 


''y9Pfc.thQU^,kis6  mej  and  bid  me  fetch  the^  thirty  Bhlmti«r~  T 
'*£ut't3b^"now  to  thy  book-oath ;  deny  It  if  thou  'cdtelif'-.j*i 
'^Herer  Mr  eambehnixoiric^v^  10  a  eoirpiam^.vi^e^  of  tripilL 
'f.^/UHv^Sktances  connected  by  ^  link  bui^  diat  of  tpe  ckieiai 
''  their  occurrence."    But  Mr  Combe  does  mt  disdhgtiiA  -veJ 

tween.tli0  power  of  recoHecting  the  indmdaal' ev^nt^  anil' 

that  of  recollecting  their  connexion  with  each  other.    Ae- 

cording  to  our  views  of  the  nnnd,  we  remember  hiAtvidtilM^ 

phenomena  or  events  bj  a  distinct  povfjii  fft>m  that  by  ^k^ 

we  remember  their  connexion  or  order  of  occari^ence.  '  If '  A 

character  such  as  Mrs  Quickly  had  possessed  Upper  IridvtW* 

duality  large,  with  the  Lower  moderate,  these  imMte'  dN 

cumstahces  would  have  been  suggested  to  her  rather  by  r^ 

collecting;  the  order  of  their  occurrence  than  by  dUreMyt^ 

collecting  the  circumstances  themselves ;  and,  in  coiiseqtieiice. 
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ceptiott  «0  OKbt'OMte  ciraiisMtenve:  jiihMir  ^  ;Miik]f|^v 

•'iWd>ft«Rt  froaraA  to  Unv  the  €iNl9eBiP9!Jyhiohl2fp^>^ 
dMttHbty  littwiih  tbiB  ifiMMg  «Mfillieift  And^  «i^  simp^ 
8tfli»nli»«bBtrattfiriiiGi|^Iei'iai]d  f^ye  mfym  enmpki^.by.Wf^yi 
of  ilbiiknriMB;    We  feiaiiltaii^  lUe8»  OmblI  Uppm^J^i^Piil^ 

natt^  omdAhttmAnd  Uie^  <  When  we  speak.  ^  pbpmiUcMi. 
woJbfefer'toitbOKofmmd  m.  weli:  es  tmaHtey ;  ^q^  i^^r  .4Mi.. 
tttiie  is  this,  that  all  aneoniieete(tf|A0BO|n^9.a{'er,taif^^c^^ 
Maoee  ni^  Il*rer  laAhkhAalily^^aiat.t^.  i^^ftirwv^, 
tie^dbstripe  Dir-«raoe  lelatsoiis  betaveen  .lihe^}  phe^;Kmfi?^V*r* 
aiid  thai  these  reladbns  are  atxyred  tip  bj  UppKr  Individuality. 
Causality  sunpljitraceaor  perceivea  the  relation  of  cause 
atid  eflect'ttelween  phentaieBa;  GompariaoBicoKipfiief  9b« 
je<^  or  pheDomena ;  TVH  peroei^s  the  difference  betiteeo 
phe— liuiii  oc  .ideaai;  ^and  ^Uppar^ilndifidMalij^  xein^mhepra 
all  ifte  reUtitms'  irfefth  thele  pdw^rs  hare  traped  isr  wob^ 
ser^ffd.  .  An  iodiiKiduat^;  therefore,,  w})o  has  all  the  refleet- 
id^iingaiiB  h#ge$  if  his  <r^per/Indiwduali>y;iaiSij^»llg,bffy* 
cfrer  tjuicUxh^  may  thu^  t^Iatiotk^  bet^esfti  phMoflMiiat  stowed 
iif  in^Lower .Individually)  witt,be.auich  inferipr  1ni;i()[^#i9t6()r 
of  tidbtfons  \6  the  mift  ^o  haa  the  nfladtiag^pMrei^T^^ldr 
full,  with  Upper  Individuality  latge,  su(jpQ$U^  XYn^  oofiditton 
qH  fiodffM.pwikm  .to:  hold  in  xegptrd  to^the  other  powers  of 
both.  So  mush  fon  the  conneiion  which  Uippet*  tnc^vidu- 
ality.hp  J9f\A  thejiveflectin^.fsisulties.  We  may  here  notice' 
the  *9i^pfwr.  oi,  the  cqperation  .of  Upper  Individuality  in  re- 
gaid  to  Idaali)^^.  wh^.^eepuj  ta  hold  a  place  between  our  in- 
tdbfetf  4  poweos  and  aemtmrntfi. ,  A^r  Qombe,  in  his  chi^er 
on  IdflilJBty,  aeenpis  to.  be  of  opinion  that  this  power  confers 
the  fOAtifliaiit^if  beauty 9  and  is  acpordiqgly  necessary  to  the 
Goaoeplioa  of  .the.suUime.  .  This  view  of  Ideality  we  adnoii 
to  aseord  sirikiiigly  with  the  faat,-*-Wfaen  a  person  with  (his 
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tHk^MitM&Hy  Wln(A  ir't^en^^  nuAn  does 

n6t  petceWe,  libt  he  fed^  thcf  ^tiibtiotiMof  %toiif^  In  Sir  own 
mifid  M^ith  a  ti^ieee'of 'ritidttess^hich  tlfe^dAifef  t^&ittkk'ftri. 
Every  thing  he  looks  on  has  a  degree  bf^'ekquifitbUefe  and 
petfeetibHity  abOttC  it  ^hich  a  person  ^h  iheldlfjg^ -small 
cannot  experience.    The  mdivMbal  dbj^  and^lSbelSl^ig, 
atf  s^rate  and  diMiinct  ph^nomenft,  wre "  remMlbmd  by 
Lower  Indtvidnality ;  but  how  do^  we  iettfembbr  tlitfiAAtfioD- 
dUip  between  the  object  and  the  feeHng  ?  At  iMiS&nft^'^eA 
the  e:ttemal  object  is  perceived  and  the  *8€toiniebt^tA''ttMl^ 
til  felt;  It  is  Causality  which  perceivesr  the  IvHuddiil^Jbf  ^OEiuse 
and  effi^,  as  between  the  external'  object  and  thet^eUS^ent 
of  rbeauty,  and  it  is  Upper  Individuality  whkli  rodlahbers 
this  relation.     We  may  thns  recollect  both  the  objeiict  and 
the  feeling  or  emotion  separately  by  means  of  LoWer  Indivi. 
dtiaBty,  but  we  remember  the  fetalaan  in  which  th^  ktood  to 
4xtAi  other  by  means  of  tapper  Itadividuality^ii^i',  iii'l>tber 
words,  we  remember  that  the  perception  of  the  object  'huSxei 
the  vivid  emotion  dtecribed.    Thh  itifftkbhce  of  Vfp^'tt&i 
iMfiality  1h  reference  to'  Ideality  is'  borne  out  b^  olEls^rrirtiQiL 
We^  have  visited  Westtniflster  Abbey^  St  PaaN,  -  snd'  ^liny 
dliier  pixbWt  [Aaces  in  Londbti,  where  busts  of  p(kki*ii^  to 
b^^Kmnd;  but  in  vain,  to  disisover  one  very  defi^^t  iti^G^per 
IdffivtdanHty.    Most  tof  them  have  it  veryf^H,  ndme  only 
f6ff,  bdi  none  Itove  it  small. 

After  iMh^t  we  have  stated  in  regard  to  the  function  of 
tfppef  IhdlvMuility  with  reference  to  Ideality,  it  Wilt  not 
b^  necessary  to  go  into  detail  in  order  to  show  its  coddexion 

*  •  * 

-v^Hh  die  other  sentiments  and  feelings.  We  niaybbseKe 
^erally,  that  Upper  Individuality  gives  the  pow^ir^of  r^col- 
le«tifi^  the  relation  in  wh!ch  we  stand  to^xtemal  o^ects 'cal* 
ctHMed  'to  exdte  our  sentiments  or  feelings;  CausiiBfy  per- 
criv^i  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  as  between  these  dbjects 
arfd4>ur  seiltimeAts  or  feelings,  and  Upper  Individuidityre. 
tfdns  the  tAaHtm  so  pei*eeived.     If  a  single  exlte^fe  ts  pn>. 
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duced  pantAidiqtQry  .^C  tiim^nPHWI^  ?^«  i^)i*a*lyi*l^ 
don  th«m^;  b^t  we  ^|re.c^^aw,  from  tl?i^  ot)sei^fUk>n&  which 

we  l\a,ve njfijb?,.  tjiMit.th^j^apppi:^'  vM^  ^  }»w*.  of  ^w^u^fi,- 
and,  ^^thout  claufu^  the  If^at  induJigeDce,,  yre  £rfe)y  9tt|usut 
tbpip  ^o  the  sever^t  scrutifij,       ..,:,. 

Xa  illustrf  tiqn  of  our. principles,  we  beg  leay^  fir^t  toxe^^rf^, 
the  cerebral  develcfimfpit  ^  t^  I%htifon.  J^ichanji.  Brip^l^ 
Sh^rtdao^  a  cast  of  ijrboae  hf^d  ia  to  beiouod  in  thecqljl^oii^ 
of  th^,  Phrenological  $ocie^.     That  individualj  withouthug^ 
reflqctii^powcf8,^ntri,yed»  if  90t  to  ofaUtriprHtleMttoynqi^L 
the  ntof t  xemarkahle  of ,  j^ip  oonten^porari^  by  Jtbe  fplendo^r 
of  hJ9  elQq^e^Ge  and  the  brilliancy* of  his  wit.    Nqw^.it  wU. 
be  observed^  t^at  the  Jarg^.  of  h^s  iijt^Hectufd  poipre|9  ap^ 
the  .Individualities,  both  of  which  are  ui  him  decided^;  ,Ia^B% 
If  our  opinion^  on.  tl^e  subject.of  the  Indivi^ualitiesi  ar^  coc^ 
rect^  this  celebrated  persoii  had  a  wonderful,  ^titude  for^ 
storing  i9p  in  his  mipd  all  the  phenoo^ei^,  which  came  unclcsf 
hfs  pbsfpation^  and  .an^  eq|P^  aptkude  for  ^ecqUepting  the 
qrder  in  ,which  they  ppqijirred  or  were  presented  to  hia  mind* 
Aocofdinglvi  with  moderate  powers-  of  pepetfationj  he  post- 
sessed  a  mmut;eness  and  accuracy  for  detail  which  has  seldam.. 
b^n  equalled^  and  wa  m^y.safei^y  say.,neyQ9  WV^^vedr    Qw 
vffXii  ^dom  Ipd  hig^  to,  ^  .op  fltfqsejpejai^tifl^  bp%  JH^, 
wi^.jperpetually  o^8ervinga^i)d,coa9equef)tLy  acquiring.kpqwjrf 
ledgP;     He  survej^  oijly  the  sifj^fiscq,  of  Jlt^ings,  but  hpui  WFrJ 
vey  was  comprehensive  and   accurate.      Accordix^jd-  ^ift 
k^o;frle4ge  of  men  and  manners,  .without  being  profoundr  is 
apfi^rate,  beiqg  drawn  from  the  .storey  of  a  bo^l9^l€^lme^^l 
rj(.    The  reflecting  pow^rf  of  Sherid|in  wq^e  not^  howe^y/er^i 
very  fieficient,  an^  by  mc^ps  of  them  he  tr^uced  relatii^^s  fqn;, 
himself,  anc^  compared  and  contrasted  the^  rd^iops  w4t]^, 
those  which  he  had  prevV>usly  stored  up  in  bisjmind.  Hefns.; 
it  is,  that  with   Wit^  or  the  p^fiicf^tion  pf  differenc^^.^qiQt , 
deratei  by  the  aid  of  his  Uppet  and  Lower  Indiyidualitiei^ , 
he  possessed  a  brilliancy  and  vividness  of  conception  .all^^ 
gether  peculiar  to  himself.  ;  peiqg  jaf^Hply  SP^«^  fHih  Unit  • 
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,  ^et  of  i£9^:«pc^'o)^  of  mj.  frtlgier  '^iW  ^ii|^*1i9;'fk||j|  *<dtbff 
tMceri-vr  «UKi^fed>iinifadf<aE!di<tv«i  liWi-mwBilgi  MbtudtB- 

.  seated  usd£    Such  too,  we  iMtfieV^,  u.|R!rtj^j''^^^7^(((^^ 
Meter  «f  tSheridMi^  ■8^mnfi3i'*llr-^fflHiier  rtSt^tfbsMmmks 

io  dTweti  upon  the  bfianctef  of  )m  likR^WitM?  '"^^tt^t^^aii  ^ 

'ibu'st  of  ^Hiom  is 'to  be  sttett'ifi'Slr'O^^^^niMiike;^^ 
^  t)^r  lAdMcTuality  very  fbU,  i^->th(^''Cbi(«P  i»KrJife 
'^(i^vritSags  are  retnarkftM^  «>r  their'a^iaY'^tfcaftlife'aii. 

meter,  arid'!6>r  nakedness  m  his  III(iftt^ttori^^aniwl»teyi<pife. 
'UWna.'  tliryde^,  a  bust  of'WhomW  td'bi'ieffl'ii  Wiist- 

'Aitmi  Ab&ey,  has,  oh  the  c6ritrai7;"loWer  tfllkAlifiiyrt; 

v'^^fiill,  and  trpp«r  Aot  so  ftill,  khd  Ms 'iiVItfl^''i&e'>iJia- 
'  hictenzed  by  a  vivid  conception  of  pHenom«k:"''  --"*^=^-- 

''"'Wea^  t^ld'by  the"blagrapher^ofPo^tiiiK'«AaS%'«b 

struck  tiiin'  he  immediately  ooihiniit^'it  tf ']ME(i^'''Wmlii1ie 

"w^t'upon  a  visit  to  itay'o{ym'f^eiiS^^'*'V:^im^0m^j 

"^'  n<m\nA  tliat  hti'vriHn^^Bbx  UionSflS  lii'ifiioiiin  bun^'k 
]^<tWM)  anilKMl  niifiiiili  iiwiKiiiiiiililiiil    iiitiiiiiiWii  MmlM 


8Up 


^ 


r^ration^' whicft'h^  Yia^'iVaoea^'b^'dlM^i^ 

Ihey  w^'  suggested  io  ii^  tAm^"ifie '\Ui()f6fif'^>ntj& 

'relAtionj^  "and  'liot  ' dii^lAy  '  i^'^beVeST^  ^imUSm^ 

'fbuna  i't'necessiry;  wVie'n  atiy "^heiiiAiA J^'V^'iSa^^kHa'to 

'•^im'itl'ustrative  of  lilli.sbbjed^  tB  jd^'4ii4di'(lfi4ii;'ti«fitifil>''he 

'  Vanted  8'facinty"in'recatli'ng''*pKenonieitt  aireoB^"Gitacikld- 

^in'gty,  l)r  iol^nron,  in  mi^nagHUk  diiiy£rrttYd|t>ttid 

:"|[%(ren,'^ery  justiy  i^marB;  m'^m-'ii^^ma^iSmkit 

"'ffie  gupenority  mmt  be  lAoi^  Uf  IH^J'MMirtiitftb&dif  «^ 
I  «w«l«MkoliHtiD,  Ki*«h9/l«fK«4teb«cM^M«ifalior>dMrMn 


ta«  a  larger  range,  ana  ne  couecti  m$  tmages 


« 


vQHCTiaNft  or  iiNnvmi^nv.  Ml 


".  A**  kfS^  ntaftnen.  .  The  tuiioM  ofDryden  nereJutMcT 


age 

J!W?Pf«%^t>*l?P^»»e.".li»sfliiod  boil  i JaRjv  n«i^,,.^i)d 
,VAftR#«cfedlu8iin«gpaa^i4  iUi^stration^  frpof.rfi  ™o«i,^' 
*.*  feWf^e  on^imfetJeiJoe  of wa^pc?,:' .  fppe  ifas;p^tun»%„i|ijtte 
Btudiou8,  and  posic^ped  nfeatec  p9werBiDl' lytgUc^tion  tbtto,^ 

.MaikiBal<aMBiiBnk"<«jB  otbcp.  wards,  and  in  .HffplicflMV  of 
t)^ ]Qlrlftd^|e«,  Pi7dlpB  i^iUi^tt^e  hoev  and  imi»esrion».«f 
surroundii^  objects  directly  froiD  Da(jU|';  .t^jgi|ei;p,tJDgn|^. 

o^^ef.himd,  wiUi  equfll  pft^i^,,pf  iipa^aUon  or.fancj^p 
-ipil=ftaSP«lflf  •^ftMe'iPF.to  j;)rj^n  ^.conjuri^n  a^  in- 
-M»9J'f3F''f^>l?e?.W.«t««nojiie;ia  to  Ulustrat^  his  suWect,.!? 

Dr]MkD.  ;Piydeo,»o»  Abe  eoatmy»  obw>y^  Jtbe  MtininMnd 
njaniiers  of  men,  aqd  tttc^  these  direedy,  to  diefe^ap;80d 
spDttoD^tS).  fnxpft  whkb  tb^,.  spri^fig^  Jie^^e .  it,  is,  t^t  bis 
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kiMMvkdge  of  nmn  wm  mope  coinprebeDwe  than  that 
Tope.  The  character  of  Pope^s  mind  led  him  not  merely  to 
obsenre,  but  lUbewise  to  remember  minute  relations,  and  io 
this  way  he  came  to  a  knowledge  of  more  general  fiu^ts.  His 
Lower  Individuality  being  moderate,  and  his  Upper  verj 
full,  phenomena  were  anggested  to  htm  by  nUeltiats  of  the  r^ 
lations  which  he  had  traced  or  observed  anumg  them.  Hrj- 
den/6tt  the  conthury,  had  Lower  Individuality  very  fuUi^  with 
Upper  not  so  fiill.    He  accordingly  Yeco8cfetAil^'{AM^ei» 

of  rMdleiethig  the  ph^iomeM  themselves  tMMnn  edGlei|dte 
df^^a&fomt  ^  reedlfedtii^  t^laiion^  dlH^yC^''fRbc^^  s 
t&at  Use  mAfkttis  bf'Dtydni  ai^  ^*if  vefy'tA^|litt  t^^USlff 
-iAfiomiBliitoes  he  i^  remariLaUe  tck  the  biffiiaiMi^l^Wfai 
cd^iona^  and  aft  bAer  times  he  sittks  into  Ihe  bM  ^Mfbolii 
dtt^esan^ss^  ftnd' writes  veraei  that  i^M^'dSkgtiHift^yf^ 
poet  "^We  are  frequently  struck  wltb  ^e  WOBXtBs^f^ 
cono^ionk  md  the  vividnfesk  df  his  de8crfj^timii;'bitf  ^  ^ 
aa  often  disgusted  at  hU  inequality.  ^  fopi,  *  tUiNlfe  TiBlimiyj 
is  equa»  to«  fautt^-^the  safaie  aBMriu^  k^uj^fVkifiSP^ 
d^ougbout.  Whenhebrings'fbrWM'iafcMto'fltlQ^ 
subject,  he  touches  them  Bghtiy;-i*!»q^ai»^-aD^#44t  1M 

iHftdo4ey  cHarttdt^  wMch  impart 'Wit  Ha  WfiSHik^^^ 
tion  of  tfie  originals.  In  a  word,  «Pot)e^and1»l3fliSi*ri^'** 
'irfbdfr  ofihinking,  stand  as^^mpletely  bjlpM&"iii^^ j^ 
A^ftejr  ao 9a\h^it  oerAral  d^elb^nt/     ''^ '  '"*^  *''  " 

•fife  ri^ht  give  niimerouis  olhei-  fexamyWli*  tlhA^W^ 
oM  Msttt-ians  Wthe  last  century  iflWstrirtiVfe'Sf '81^^ 
tiiese  pmifcif)fes ;  btit  as  an  analysis  6f  the  fclrAttt*"*^ 
would' necessarily  occupy  liorrf  titoe  Wan  we  <afl{^w9i  ^ 
at  prfesefct,  We  shdll  defer  this  inves«gado4  Vilf  Wli*J^ 
opportunity.   Wepioposci,  in  thfe  fh^pldce\liM^|||^^ 

lyz^  ailiw  of  Vhe  most  iamous  men  of  ^'^^  P''^^*  kSj*. 
i^e'isHtf  I 'endeavour  to  select  such  dril^  Us  h*aW«MS^^^ 
gen^raf  fibtottetjr,  to  eiiaWe  even  those  who  i^^"'®^/^'^^ 
efl  lAthe  fate  of  the  'science  to  apply  CHeprirf'*^ 
here  stated. 
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ARTICLE  .XIIL 

J 

TV)  A^  EdUor  qfffu  Phrmokgical  JomwUr 

1  ■  ■  .    -■ 

akDboiiUkiD,8U(S«p(einbff,  1887.  ,;. 

,  Peak  Me  Ebxtob,  ■  -  .-  ) 

^  .GEBAT  variety  of  rumouni  aome  about  the  astonietiiag^ 
sucpeM,  and  others  about  the  dcaadful  overthrow  of  our  fUr 
▼(9urit^  seiflnoe,  have  of  late  beea  reverberated  like  ecboea 
vpong  the  hills  io  this  remote  oomer  of  the  world  4  and  1. 
am  impatient  for  the  lempt  of  your  last  Number,  to  see  what 
portioo  of  truth  they  eootain.  One  report,  for  instance,  af- 
finns»  that  the  eloquent  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Beview  has 
not  only  become  a  Phrenologist,  but  has  actoally  written  and 
publidied,  in  his  88th  Number,  a  very  clever  and  sfHrited  sa- 
tire of  our  opponents,  in  the  form  of  an  attack  on  the  sdencei 
in  which  all  the  exploded  arguments  against  it  are  urged  with 
sucJi  a  ludierous  gravity  and  outward  solemnity  of  manner  as 
not  only  broadly  to  expose  their  inherent  absurdity  and  empti* 
n^,  but  to  produce  a  strong  positive  conviction  of  the  tmtha 
sgi$ioBi  which  they  are  in  appearance  ^ii'^cted.  It  is  added, 
that  while  this  article  is  converting  all  the  sensible  antiphren- 
oiQgists  of  the  three  kingdpxQS  as  fast  as  they  can  j(ead  it,  and 
stirring  up  a  demand  for  books  and  plaster-oasts  to  an  ast^n- 
i^ii^g  extent,  so  as  to  raise  the  price  of  stucep  aliWB(.50  pw 
c^nt.,  and  to  call  into  active  operation  swarms  of  Italiaps  as 
numerous  and  troublesome  in  your  streets  as  bakers^  apprei^ 
tices,  but  groaning  under  loads  of  stucco  instead  of  bread, 
there  are  still  a  few  persons  remarkable,  it  is  in  justice  acjciedt; 
for  very  narrow  and  retreating  foreheads,  and  strong  in  a 
ricb  endowment  of  Self.^steem,  who  perust  in  reading  and 
understanding  the  article  literally,  just  as  they  do  GuUiver*s 
account  of  the  Lilliputians  and  Brobdingnag?rs,  and  whoow* 
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sequeatly  look  ^n^ggna  ibis  ol^ec  productkHi  as  a  Eteral  denh- 
blow  to  the  new  doctrines.  It  is  abo  nqpofted,  that  the 
learned  editor,  in  his  sseal  to  piXHnote  the  great  causey  sftd  to 
make  every  reparalioa  for  bis  fono/er  maltneatiiieatt  has  be- 
come so  enthusiastical  and  impetuous,  that  Kr  Coiobe  lus 
positively  be^Ei  obliged  to  write  a  paoiphlH  for  the  expres 
purpose  of  keeping  hkn  within  bounds !  Npw»  MrEditur,  if 
you  will  Just  conceive  for  a  mcnnent  the  iatense  ^utioiity  ob^ 
must  naturally  feel  to  get  a  full  and  satiaSMory  aaxHisiof 
t^e  quantum  of  truth  in  all  these  rumours  in  a  icgjoo  so  re- 
mote as  this|  I  am  sure  your  Benevolen^a  will  heiwyeito 
such  vivid  action  as  wilL  instautly  .prMopft  youoto  ff^ 
us  by  adopting  more^  efficient  meaas  fof,i(be' regular  atfi 
i^^eedy  transmisnon  of  your  periodicid.^  .  n^  ':•' 

And  now  that  my  pen  is  in  my  band,.  {  nu^italLc^oii)  Ur 
Editor,  that  I  have  long  had  a  desise  tA  .vritesotnsttalgiv 
your  Journal ;  but  when.I  recollected  what  Hitatnlplc^^l^'V^^ 
was,  and  haw  trying  to  the  nerves,  toaeeone^s  lucubradopsii 
print,  and  especially  to  htsar  one's  s^lf  laugbed  ali  cut  ttp,of 
abused,  as  often  happens  to  pnnted  men,  my  big^If-^^ 
and  Cautiousness  revolted  at  tb^  idea,  and  drove  me  fnP  ^ 
attempt ;  bu t  now  that  I  have  beguny  my  valour  ris^  wiU»n  Qie, 
and  I  shall  e'en  go  on  at  every  risk ;  but^  as  my  Co/^xs^i^^' 
ness  is  none  of  the  biggest,  if  I  ramble  a  little  in  laj  stoiji^ 

•  Some  of  our  readers  may  marvel,  that,  at  so  late  a  date  as  the  3 1st  ^j 
tembflr^  our  \tih  Number,  oontaining  the  itsulu  of  Mt  Jeffrey^  cttacki  ^^ 
not  have  reached  Gleohoulakin ;   but  our  much-eateomed  catre^fif^^ 
subscriber  eicplains  the  mystery  by  telling  us,  in  a  private  letter,  that  hn  ^^ 
able  Tcsidente  is  so  ftr  removed  from  the  line  of  maii>eoacb«i)  M^f^^  ^ 
Bteam-packets,  and  the  half-yearly  carrier's  horse  is  so  lame  ia  two  io^  . 
one  ankle  (besides  being  blind  of  an  eye),  that  he  can  never  calculftte  on  re^ 
ing  any  of  his  periodicals  sooner  than  twelve  YBonthB  after  Mb»   '^*^ 
adds,  that  this  is,  after  all,  no  such  great  hardship  as  might  at  Gat  b'^'PF'^ 
as  he  receives,  say  the  October  Number  of  1826,  about  the  Slst"  S«P^^ 
1837*  »nd  he  h«8  only  to  fancy  the*  year  the  Mine,  to  hsve-itia  ^^f^^ 
the  day  it  is  due,  and  to  have  all  the  pleasure  of  novelty  unimj»ired»   ^ 
notion  of  the  extreme  remoteness  of  Glenhoulakin  from  ourtnerito^'y^ 
£Dimed  from  obaerviDg  Uie  very-  singular  fact  of  the  earth*f  inon«B  ^^ 
much  modified  there,  by  its  distance  from  the  centre,  as  to  give  '^^'^"^ja^i 
to  their  September,  when,  for  time  immemoriaJ,  oun  hai  Wily  b#»  f 
with  tbhrty. — £ditoji» 
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liopeyau  wUl  net  r^Aise  (o  keep^meftoaspe^,  lit  least tMi  you 
mxe  tired,  or  I  am  done^ 

B«t  perhaps  you  think'ittsitiiAd  t^bej^tlU-^I-am  of'tite 
■fluio ofHiuoii)  and  thertfme  prooeed  M  fell  you  .a  ^  hantel 
abouf"'  what  T  have  to  say. 

-Yon  once  had  a.  tery  sensible  artirie  abcMit  Mr'Owen^s 

'pamllelograiDatioconiiiranHies,  in  which  you  discussed  the  jkii- 

^Miliijf  of  men^iifiiig  tog^er*  in  numbers  on  terms  of  xinioay 

•eqwality^  and  oo^pemtion ;  and  you  talked  as  if  no  such  ex- 

fKiiiDtiit  had  ever  bafbrc  been  tried.    Nbir,  I  pitiposeto 

dioW'tbat  yon  are  irtoog  in  this  supposition,'  and  Hhat  com- 

monitieaof  union  and  mutual  oo^cq^eration- exist  in  all  quar- 

'  tiers  ^  the  world,  and  have  existed  fromvthe-  earHest  .tim^, 

and  that  they  are  always  found  to  work  well  where  the  insd- 

tutien  has  been  properly  framed  from  the  beginning,  and 

^estld>fished  in  a  faveuraUe  soil. 

It  is,  pefbaps^  not  'the  least '  singular  eifcumstance  hi  the 
history  of  the  eommuniti^  to  which  I  attode,  that,  althou^, 
*as^s  siaoe  been  proved,  they  have  existed  and  i!oiiti%ed 
.ahnoet,  if  niot  altogether,  as  long*  as  man  himself,  yet  it  was 
not  till  late  in  the  '16th  century  that  their  existence  and  bon- 
stitution  were  discovered  and  e)rjdaihed  to  the  world*  by  a 
German  of  the  name  of  Grall,  whd  has  since  gained  great  ce- 
lebrity by  his  discovery.     Many  people,  called  philofophers, 
had  indeed  suspected  their  existence,  and  some  of  them  seem 
even  to  have  tfccasiDaally  stolen  a  glance  in  at  the.  wiaslows, 
and  described  what  they  saw  ;  and  almost  everybody  had 
jnemaffked  the  exterior  of  the.  buildings  sooocup^,  but  with- 
out troubling  themselves  much  about  the  number,  habits,  or 
OMupatioas  of  the  tenants.      And  another  kind  of  men, 
called  anatomists^  have  been  known  to  examine  many  of 
'  these' edifices,  after  they  had  been  forsaken  and  abandbned 
by  the  proprietors,  and  to  investigate  their  arrangements  and 
.  atnieturewith  great  care,  in  the  hope  of  finding  ont  the  uses 
of  the  machinery,  and  the  number  and  particular  occupations 
of  the  artists ;  but  every  thing  they  saw  was  so  totally  unlike 
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every  other  kind  of  machinery  with  which  they  were  ad- 
quainted,  and  the  actual  uses  to  which  each  particular  part 
was  applied  being  no  longer  observable,  they  also  were  de- 
feated in  their  attempts.  Most  people  had  at  last  come  to 
regard  each  of  the  edifices  and  all  its  contents  as  a  single 
large  storehouse  occupied  by  a  single  tenant ;  but  a  few,  par- 
ticularly of  those  wh(^  had  peeped  in  at  the  windows  while 
business  was  going  on,  insisted  that,  in  fact,  each  building 
was  subdivided  into  a  variety  of  parts,  each  inhabited  by  a 
partner,  who  carried  on  a  distinct  branch  of  business  for  the 
general  behooE  But  it  remained  for  Gall  the  German  to 
put  their  real  nature  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  he  succeeded 
where  others  had  failed,  only  because,  instead  of  oontenUng 
himself  with  looking  in  at  the  window  of  occupied  tenements, 
or  with  inspecting  forsaken  ones,  he  persevered  in  his  entrea- 
ties till  he  was  let  in  at  the  door,  and  had  an  (^portunity  of 
seeing  Nvith  his  own  senses-the  kind  of  use  to  which  every  in- 
dividual part  of  the  machinery  was  applied. 

Gall,  Mr  Editor,  was  a  very  curious  and  a  very  reflepting 
man,  and  he  made  bis  discovery  in  a  very  curious  mann^*. 
Bong  placed  by  accident  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  one  of 
the  communities,  he  was  often  made  to  suffer  from  the  }ierti« 
sacious  loquacity  of  a  voluble  little  man,  with  very  big  e^e^^ 
and  who  was  never  amissing  from  his  station  under  the  porch 
in  front  of  the  edifice,  where  he  seemed  ever  on  the  watch 
for  a  new  victim  on  whom  to  inflict  his  ceaseless  prattle.  ^Cu-. 
.  riosity  prompted  Gall  to  enter  into  conversation  with  him, 
and  to  inquire  how  it  happened  that  he  waa  alwava  fi  tlie 
^oor,  apparently  idling  away  his  time  Xxy  no  purpose.*  His 
little  fiiend  told  him  that  this  was  a  sad  mistake,  an4  tU»,tie 
was  there  in  discharge  of  the  important  duty  of  interpreter 
and  speaker  for  the  whole  establishment,  (not  a. speaker^ like 
be  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  nan  loqumdo ;)  fin^^  }:q^t, 
betides,  be  assisted  the  secretary  in  reading  the  <»creqpQ^- 
anoe  and  in  the  composing  of  his  letters,  neither  of  wl7i<^,,the 
secreUKy  conld  aooompUih  without  him,  wbethai;  frq«|  ^ure 
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or  from  habit  he  was  uncertain,  as  it  was  not  within  his  pro- 
vince, but  belonged  to  another  member  to  think.  He  far- 
ther added,  that  not  one  member  of  the  whole  community 
could  either  speak,  write,  or  read,  a  single  word  without  him, 
however  trivial  and  schoolboy>like  such  accomplishments 
Ddight  seem  to  be ;  and  that  he,  in  executing  all  these  muL 
tifarious  functions,  discharged  his  share  of  the  duties,  and 
consequently  was  entitled  to  and  received  an  equal'  share  in 
all  the  comforts  which  the  community  could  command.  He 
also  informed  Dr  Gall,  that  in  these  establishments  every 
member,  on  the  true  principle  of  a  division  of  labour,  was  in- 
trusted with  a  particular  department  of  business^  and  i^as  an- 
swerable for  its  proper  execution,  and  that  every  thing  being 
thus  regulated,  and  each  having  his  own  lodging'fitted  up  ex- 
pressly for  himself,  and  adapted  to  the  nature  of  his  employ- 
ment, it  ^as  astonishing  how  successfully  businesB  went  on. 

Gall  was  at  first  greatly  surprised  at  thlb  information,  and 
was  long  doubtful  of  its  truth;  but  having  kept  up  his  ao 
quaintance,  he  at  last  prevuled  upon  his  little  friend  to  intro* 
duce  him  to  some  of  the  other  inmates,  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  observing  how  the  system  worked ;  and  then, 
to  be  sure,  he  saw  between  twenty  and  thirty  members,  each 
itistaUed  in  a  lodging  of  his  own,  occupied  exclusively  in  his 
own  peculiar  business,  but  contributing  his  share  to  the  com- 
mon good. 

Scarcely  had  Gall  satisfied  his  curiosity  by  gaining  admit- 
tance to  one  building,  than  a  strong  desire  to  inspect  a  great 
many  more  all  at  once  seized  upon  his  mind ;  and,  in  look- 
itig  around  him,  he  was  amazed  to  observe  that  he  had  ac^ 
tually  beto  living  in  the  midst  of  them,  without  ever  suspect- 
ing what  was  going  on  within.  The  other  buildings,  to  be 
sure,  varied  in  size,  in  convenience,  and  in  furniture,  but 
wer^  aH  erected  on  the  same  general  plan,  and  with  the  same 
number  of  apartments  imd  of  tenants ;  and  it  now  appeared 
that  it  was  their  very  number  and  similarity  that  had  hitherto 
prevented  their  true  government  frcmi  being  inquired  into. 
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Thus,  tfie  first  person  that  he  came  into  contact  with,  in  tfp-' 
preaching  all  of  them,  was  always  the  little  big-iyed  ittterpretei' 
seated  under  the  porch  in  front ;  and  whiat  struck  him  as  yrety 
remarkable  was,  observing  that  his  httle  friend^s  fluency  and 
volubility  of  utterance  was  exactly  proportioned  totSie  lAzk  mA 
accommodation  of  his  apartment.     At  first  he  was  surpriWt ' 
to  meet  with  some  of  those  gentlemen,  whose  moniMiyftabic  * 
answers  and  dearth  of  words  seemed  to  indicate  idmosft'  aSi 
absence  of  the  power  of  speech  ;  but  he  soon  gathered 'iVom 
them,  and,  indeed,  saw  with  his  own  eyes^  that  thH  araae 
from  their  own  diminutive  stature,  and  from  the  etioitf  fhr- 
niture  and  narrow  limits  of  the  lodge  putdng  copioiisness^<^n- 
tirely  out  of  their  power.     And  it  was  this  observation  that, 
pursued  farther,  ultimately  led  him  to  remark,  that  th(^  tapir- 
bilities  and  efficiency  of  all  the  members  were  exactly  profior- 
tioned  to  the  extent  of  their  accommodation ;  and,  ahtt  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  and  time  expended  in  visiting  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  communities,  he  ascertained,  thataltfaotigh 
all  were  occupied  by  the  same  number  of  individuals,  m^ 
trusted  with  the  same  fbnctions,  and  domiciled  in  die  snoe 
apartments,  yet  immense  differences  were  to  be  met  with  'hk 
regard  to  the  extent  of  accommodation  possessed  by  each ; 
and  thus  it  appeared,  that  all  were  not  carried  on  with  fk{tM 
success  or  with  perfect  harmony,  as  will  afterwards  be  rMite 
fuljy  explained. 

In  many  other  respects,  too,  these  communities  vfiire  ibtittd 
by  Gall  to  differ  from  those  patronized  by  Mr  OWM. 
Mr  Owen's,  as  you,  Mr  Editor,  well  know,  are  int«Klded  Itir 
two  or  three  thousand  members ;  but  tho&e  seen  by^'OaU^'Wbd 
which  abound  in  the  world,  are  on  a  much  sifiaStei:'  Mdb/ 
none  of  them  containing  more  than  from  thirty  to  tM^'ik- 
dividuals,  although  he  was  informed  that  a  few  dlAemeA^ 
bers  had  escaped  his  notice,  and  had  been  confound^  by  liMfi 
with  others  with  whom  they  were  in  the  habit  of  astothiflilg. 
Mr  Owen,  being  fond  of  straight  lines  and  sharp  6omMlt, 
places  his   societies,  as  you  know,  in  sdff  pattillelo^Mtiis. 
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Those,  described  by  Gall  are  placed  in  edifices  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent shape  and  construotioiL  With  a  little  variety  of  form^ 
most  of  them  are,  of  an  irregular  oval  oblong  shape,  of  une« 
qual  heijght  and  breadth^  but  many  of  them  exquisitely  pro- 
portioned,  and  of  beautiful  elevations.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
finer  qpecsmeos  are  so  inimitably  beautiful  as  to  seem  fitter  for 
the  abodes  of  immaterial  qpirits  than  of  beings  of  an  earthly 
form;  and  from  this  circumstance  we  find  one  of  them  de- 
ivominated  **  the  palace  of  the  sour  by  a  late  great  poet,  who 
aaw  it  to  infinite  disadvantage,  after  it  was  abandoned  by  its 
inhabitants  as  unfit  for  use. 

When  Gall  began  to  visit  these  communities,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  their  inhabitants,  their  oc« 
cupations,  and  general  economy,  he  was  very  often  repulsed 
by  a  very  grave,  timid,  croaking,  dismal-looking  fellow,  and 
i|  smooth-faced,  twinkling,  sly  person,  who  were  urgent  for 
his  e^ipdusion.  The  former  sounded  fear  and  alarm  till  the 
}^y  walls  shook;  and  the  latter  insisted  that  nobody  should 
see  their  secret,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  lay  plots  against 
tb^m.  But  as  the  one  bad  shown  himself  a  coward,  even 
when  00  danger  existed,  and  the  ^iher  had  often  shown  more 
duplicity  than  veracity,  their  objections  were  generally  over- 
ruled, and  Gall  was  admitted ;  and  the  only  assistance  he 
then  required  was  to  guard  himself  against  being  misled  by 
the  lies  and  mystery  in  •which  his  disappointed  enemy  endea- 
voured to  envelope  every  transaction.  But  in  this  also, 
tbaoks  to  n  very  upright  and  honest  member  living  in  an. 
other  apartment,  he  completely  succeeded. 
t .  GalLaqon  found,  that  in  these,  as  in  other  well-regulated 
ogiQoqpuniiliies,  each  member  was  accommodated  with  a  couple  of 
a|iprt9ie|its,,  one  on  each  side  of  the  building,  and  that,  to 
[^vfAt.  mistakes,  each  had  his  own  number  on  both  of  his 
dOQfs* '  Those,  however,  who  reside  in  the  central  part  have 
th^r  apartments  so  close  to  each  other  that  one  large  folding 
door  served  for  both,  and  one  number  was  all  that  was  re- 
quired.    This  idea  of  numbering  the  residence  of  the  mem- 
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istence  of  th^e  cammunities  wa»,&rBtdBmam^t0i*'m  a ibmgs 

country,,  fxi^qy  of  tbe. intmbe^  i^tiiL  vnttto  ibe  long  aodiun^ 

coutl^  ^r^ign-like  oamea  und.  titles  wbieb  vf^rt  at  fimtsttadi- 

ed  to  them;  ttnd  heoce*  to  a?wd  icircmnjoea^oiv^it  oAflli 

Jiappens  that  the.  ipdividual  oocapsot.  is.  ap^kWiHt'iWIillfri^ 

callj,  instead  q[  nominaUy,    Ti»if^  the  4i§m6ed  fWHiirtrt  tf 

the  Society  jis  often  8tjledmpl7Nol<),«44lisfitttdi«i(^iio^ 

at  No  10  in  the  building.    Agaii%  tba(,  gra?^^  longtfaeed, 

apprehensive^looking  perspm  MoPft.  .d^ia.  CiWliHyestkia»ia 

known  to  every  one  as  No  12^  and  neTfir  laket  rMsmtwurtnil 

desigpation  at  all  amiss.     Tbi»  your  «ei|4«ar9^wiU /«&;<Hitte 

recognize  to  be  the  plan  practised  ut  inis.    .3?b»'imUNWih 

gentleman  sleeps  in  bed-room  No  9  &r  in^taODef .  and,  ^ 

asking  for  his  bill»  he  finds»  <<  No  '9<^4iiw^^  ^^  'Claras 

10s.  1^.,"^  &c.  &ay  whidi  lie  pay^  ^aiid  leave?  tk^jhbm^im 

mysteriously  as  he  entered  it  .«...«'      •'-   .If 

,Tbe  mpst  d|el]ghtful  thing  observaUe  ip  Ahe  49i«MSti0fMi^ 

noi^y  of  these  Gommunities  is.  tbe^  strict  jmywrtiajft^.ybiili 

regulate,  the  distril^ution  and  ^rnitiire  ,ot  tkm^^'^il^emlUt 

apartipents,— the  size,  sitnation,.  apd*  spiendoMT  ^f-.aaah/bf- 

ing  admirably  proportioned  to  tjbje  wi|n^x>f,tbe  OfTf  npaiO  and 

to  the  extept  and  importance  of  the  duti^  with  wbi^ ^beaa 

intrusted.    Here,  for  instaaoe,  as  in  aU  weil-ieiulal9didn»- 

,1-,    ^  ^        .«.,''  '^ 

muhities^  those  who  hi^ve  the  •  cha^  of  the  bauaehaUi  nv 
rai^m^t$)  and  perform  the  coar^,  work^  a^d*atmwi  fl»afar 
eating  an^  drinking  .departmenli^  an4  take  cft^nff  dw^dA- 
dren,  are  domiciled  op  the  sunk  flppr  or  base  otxtkf^h^iikt^ 
mg,  whi^e  those  who  .^upcrintaad  the  mond^rcJigiqiub^aiid 
i)itdlectqal  welfare  of  the  flock  opoupy  t)K  hm||i  i  mMjiWilQn 
ui  fron^  and  on  the  upper  floors*  A  ^w^  Mi$lfiQd#ri4MliiaMb 
whose  ofiice  is  almost  a  siBecvre^  bult  >  wJtipj^  wiffribe|e6«|i' 
useful  enough  in  their  own  way,  and  whoie  copal^nt 
Itilness  and  occanonal  asastance  are  ^uite  indiwpaniahla^P  Ih^ 
comfort  and  success  of  the  establishment.  Thes^  o4f  upgi  tbc 
k>wer  rooms  in  front,  at  Nos.SO,  81,  SS,  2%  ke^  irbaiey'  k 
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mttflt  be  admitted)  theyja^  scA^wlDEKt  nidrrowly  lodged  ;  but 

tbeir  acoonmedatbii  b^ng  in  other  respettd  complete,  and, 

in  poittt  of  extent,  {Nfoportioned  both  to  their  wants  and  to 

-III*  nature  of  Ihar  Berviees,  they  are  as  contented  and  happy 

t»  tuny  of  the  Others.     Those,  again,  whose  duties  are  of  |i 

^faighsor-ofder,  and  oi  greater  importdiice  tb  the  happiness  and 

AguMUnee  cf  the  i«st,  are  lodged  in  spacious  arid  elegant  apart- 

;|aeiitst  snd  they  also  are  satisfied  with  theiif  condition. 

*    *^  But  how,^  I  thiiik  I  hear  yoit  exclaim, '"  ineqtialiiy  and 

■misiii  the  tfafag  isimposrible  !^  No  d<Aibt  it  is ;  but  there  ii  no 

^kieqwitity  here.    Real  equality  consists  in  having  immunities 

flod  privileges  pnfpelrtibited  to  our  nature,  and  not  in  every  oiie 

tamng  the  satne.   If,'  for  instance,  you  were  to  install  the  little 

-filUoir  who  Kves  at  No  21,  and  who,  fr6m  his  small  dimension^, 

)airi(bknai(ied  ftie«  mto  the  spacious  halls  of  the  grave  tod  ;re- 

Jiriag  Mg  genllemaii  at  Nv  12|  what  Would  become  of  him  P 

He  would  absolutely  be  lost  in  one  corner  or  other,.. isnd 

•filiglH;  die  ef  htager  before  be  ^ks  discovered.     As  to  what 

Alktt  vDleooA  maaf  wonU  do  in  the  little  box  of  the  little  fellow, 

4iie  qoestiett  ia  tiseleas.    He  could  not  get  inl     If,  again, 

ydu  were' to  make  the  p^ottd  and  dignified  sign  or  at  No  10 

waoHMie  his  lofty  and  oomttmnding  station,  and  to  pop  ^itp- 

«dfinlo4be  quarters  occupied  by  the  sly  fox-looking  figure 

ai<No  9^  what  would  follow  P    It  is  clear  he  would  go  mad 

OB  AadiDg  himself  obliged  to  lay '  aside  his  stately  and  per- 

jppndloidar  attitude^  to  lie  down  horizontally,  with  his  head 

etiokiag  dot  totme  «de,'  and  hi^feet  to  the  other,  like  t^  loi^ 

M^iMriers  on  the  middle-deck  of  a  man-of-war ;  and  b^ 

hrotclied,  too,  by  his  ohicken-hearted  friend  in  No  18,  ly^g 

4dl  the  Itee  ilb0ve  him  Me  a  lughtmare  on  an  alderman^s 

JbiaaM;  at  five  b'doek  in  the  morning,  after  a  Lord  MaycN*^s 

Aast   'And  how  iMiId  his  Ay  friend  like  the  exchange  ?.  To 

-flod  llinivself  placed,  as  it  i^ere,  like  a  monument  on  a  hill-top^ 

fi>r  everybody  to  gaze  at ;  he,  whose  delight  it  is  to  peep 

ansMi  through  boles  and  from  behind  screens.    Assuredly 

he  wotihl  not  r^^doe  at  the  change. 

But  hoWf  you  will  say,  in  this  society  of  union  and  cO'Ope* 
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Httton,  ate  Mi  M  the  ^ksters  df^one  mtdd  tend  of  one  wmy 
<^  thinking  ?  ^nlte  the  reverse,  Mr  Editor ;  they  are  n&  diC> 
iei«D«  in  thdir'UiBt^  and  iTays  of  thinking  as  any  aet  of  men 
can  be.   '  Bot  then  they  are  generafly  $li  of  one  nnM  or  to 
one  vary  important  point ;  and  tMis  is  the  €kldn  whidfliakk 
them  together,  ahd  whieh  old  society  ought  inKtanliytd^<Mlopt 
on  a  larger  scale,  vie*  every  one  of  tlieni  is  satisfied' «fhav  lie 
is  most  cfiectuaiiy  promoting  hn  own  ic/tare^  Md'^glwd^ 
fieation,  when  he  most  sseatously  employs  the  partiMkBT'ta:. 
lents  and  qualities  which  he  possesses  ibr  the  gendml-b^ 
nefit,  and/  that  none  of  them  may  have  the  |^Mi»ioe'4if 
fcMTgettiBg  for  a  moment  the  eonrse  which  be  ought  1»  fNMv 
sne,  the  whole  community  is  generally  ptau^  utider^tbe 
direction  of  the  Chief  Justice,  the  High  Priest,  ani-die 
Ghrftnd  Ahnoner,  who  live  rsspectively  at  No  17, 14,  and  IS^ 
and  who  are  supported  by  the  rest,  on  condition  of  aetiflg^aa 
faithful  and  upright  monitors^  and  attending  to>the  in^Nntiai 
admiaistration  of  the  laws,  to  the  interests  of 'teigton^  to  tbe 
wants  of  the  poor,  and  to  the  recovery  of  tha  siek.    ¥bai^ 
ittjunetibns  aire  not  indeed  always  fulfiHed  $  bat  astheiif'cfWtt 
praetioe  strictly  accords  with  tUir  precepts,  and  they  Mat 
upright,  useful,  and  honourable  lives,  they  are  mueb^TCspipet* 
ed,  and  their  approbation  sought  lor  even  'by  tbeimoBt-  ttiv: 
bulent  members  of  the  househdd.     When  the  community 
is 'guided  by  them,  it  is  observed  to  flourish,  and  to*  enjoy 
great  internal  peace  and  happiness ;  but  when,  bb  somoiiflies 
hiqppens,  the  suggestions  of  the  men  below  are  Keteand^oiite 
prefet«nce,  and  contrary  to  their  advioe,  anardiy,  turbttlsiMi 
and  discontent,  are  sure  to  Mbw.     For  example^  ^  >  '^  ii'*  »'* 
To  repel  agression,  and  give  a  healthy  ptineipla  of  v&^ 
aistance  to  the  community,  and  also, 'it  mast 'be  afimltfMi/ 
from  a  lurking  love  of  contention  and  #ghting  in  -flie  ilaaii* 
liimseif,  the  ind  wellar  at  No  5  has  been  oonstttiited  a4SoN^r  ; 
and,  for  equally  good  and  obvious  reasons,  he  of-  No^^'Bas 
been  appbinted  Butcher,  he  of  No  8  Banker,  he  of^Mb  1W 
he  Traveller,  he  of  No  S8  the  Organist,  and  he  of  Mb  M  the 
Imitator,  and  so  on ;  and  each  in  his  own  vocation  is  an  ex- 
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eeedingly  respe^iable  and  ustftil  mtaibdr  qf  sociely « ^  Jlut  ¥^!i^ 
aBj  one  of  tbem  takei it  iuCki  hkh^ad to^et  up>fi»r  hioMlCi'Md 
imny  on  his  own  trade  Iq  his  own  wa^,  i^nd> Sor  liis* owb^^iu 
olusive  advantage,  every  tfaivg  goes  to  irroek-  and  disoacki^ 
The  Soldier,  when  abandoned  by  the  prudeait  fereirigbtcif 
the  wary  g^leraan  at  No  12,  gets  his  brainy  knociMd  9^ti^ 
not  in  battle  with  the  aiemy,  but  in  a  seineletfsqnarffit  wi^ 
bis  epnurade,  Gzady  O'FJanagan,  about  the  question,  whether 
St  Patrick  was  m  natvve  of  Ttfiperary  os  Conanuura.    !Slm, 
Butcher,  when  deaf  to  the  admonitions  of  the  Chief  Justies^^ 
^es  way  to  Ihs  furious  nige,  eeilanits inuvdeiv«iid  getsbim^t 
sdf  hai^ged,  to  the  great  annoyaooe)  imdi  in  faet,  .to  Aht^  4U* 
tal  destruction  ot  the  whole  community ;  £or  the  people  ho*p 
iBg  carnivorous,  cannot  live  without  hkn.    In  like  manner, , 
when  the  Banker  sets  up  for  himself,  and  despisesthei ndiiio-; 
nitions  of  the  Chief  Juatice  and  High  Priest,  he  uni&rmly^ 
o^mmits  usury,  and  gets  hiaaself  prosecuted  under  the  ata. . 
tiite  of  Queen  Anne,  wUeh^  you  know,  imposes,  forfodire  of 
the  debt,  and  treble  the  amount  of  it  in  name  of  penalty ;  sa- 
that  he  becomes  daily  poorer  the  moee  he  labours  to  become^ 
rich*'    The  Traveller  i|ls9,  when  left  to  himself  sees  momok^. 
tains  where  there  are  only  seas».  and  fimgets  his  business  iur 
thinking  about  friths  and  headlands  whiph  have  np  exist^cfi. 
but  in  his  own  imi^nation,  and  thus  loses  his  employoMHit^ 
The  Time*keeper  at  26  goes  mad,  and  dances  hinsself  UKf 
to  convulsioa» ;  and  the  Organisi^  lost  to  aU  sense  pf  fff^, 
paety  jodA  of  melody,  alarms  the  eommunity.  with  duscpidant; 
and  unoouth  sounds^  whioh  cease  only  .when  his.  instiuaientj 
no  longer  answers  to  his  call.  The  Imitator^  Ibraaken  by  rasp*. 
son,  enacts  the  past  of  H«rleqtti%and,,.i|i  qoooert.  wkh  the 
Wit  at  8^  makes  a  mock  of  every  thing  under  theswn;,  tijil,. 
by  ithe  chao&  din,  the  thsee great  powers,  rousedto  eiLtremin 
ty,  turn  the  one  against  the  other,  and  by  making  the  Butshni 
et  break  the  head  of  the  Soldier,  and  the  Soldier  pummel  ibe.. 
rSis  of  the  Butcher,  and  by  setting  the  Time-keeper  to.  s^ifihi 
due  the  Organist,  and  so  on^  the*  whole  are  ag^  .leduaq^  4a 
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Xfl^l9op.   3u(  i9if&k,  ^^  e^ei^s  b W^.lf  in  his  oi^^.d^{Mirtiiietit 

ifqfa^tipf^,jx^9if^  yexy  diffie^njiy.    ilach,  then.ap. 

plp^b]msel£to^^,^;:a]»cl|  for.wbiph.bU  genius^  peculu^lj 
$l»  biin,  and  i»  s{Uiafie4  tba^  he  be^t  fioa^plu  his  9>rD  hajppi- 
9^»  by  eonfiaiQg  .himself  U>  bis  own  departoiei^)  ^pffec^d  of 
f^fBtiing^m  uatlf^  aipuety  to  rmse  bimsel£  ta  oDe  wUch  ne 
ocmceiTes  to  be,  of  a  moKB  cefioed  nature.  Th^re  is  thus 
ttnion  in  its  best  sense,  and  each,  by  pursuiQg  hisottm  trfde» 
gratifies  himself  and  his  neighbours  at  the  same  time.  Bat 
lyon  will  upderstand  this  better  when  I  give  you  the  cbarae- 
tiiBrs  and  habits  o£  a  few  9S  the  members  a  li^ttle  more  in  d^ 

,,.,S9^  of,. the. inhabitants  who  resde  in  the  low^r  floorf, 
§^a^  ,j;^bjyp,ia^cjy  bintod,  soi9ewl)at  {]|;crne  to  yjtpIaAce  aafl 
^^^1.  The  Butler,.  w|)p  has  etmffi  of.  tbf  cellar,  ^oosaiciii^ 
.aHjr  !g^t9  drunk,  tipsijS^  the  JButcber,  wjbo  Uv^  ^lose  Dy  nim^ 
i^BQfi  wJbo,  eren  wb^n  sober,  is  somewhat  of  a^  papsjcpye^ ,  bus^ 
.niaefJiQ^g  dispoaitioo ;  and  then  tb^  two  together  mfuoe 
a  trpm^ndous  uproar,  and  break,  sma^i,  and  destroy  the 
xrackei:y,  fiirniture,  and  eyery  thing  else  that  .oofpeB  in.  t^ir 
way ;  i^idit  is  reckqped  fortunate  if  the  Butcher  .ckies  ,iipt^ 
l^aljceady  mentioned,  commit  a  murder.  Occasionally  tbf y  are 
joined  by  the  Soldier,  a  person  naturally  ^icted  to  All.sarta 
pf  fighting  and  oontradiction;  and  then  he  goes  abput  squaring 
l^^sts,  ipd  giving  bruises  and  bloody  noses  to  ^very  cme 
wbom  be  meets ;  and  the  Butcher  sometib^es  slipa  a.  knifk  io- 
to  hie  hand,  and  then  he  becomes  a  perfect  4^mQn.  When 
the  Qjitler,  Butcher,  and  Sokfier  of  one  oommuntty  Jb^ipen 
to  m^t  the  same  m^nbers  of  abothei',  both  ^rties  Mqg 
drunk,  at  a  late  hour,  when  the  Chief  Justice  and  High  Ptieat 
are  gone  to  bed,  they  kick  up  a  tremendous  uproar.  Ibey 
ettxse,  swear,  and  blaspheme,  threaten,  slash,  bite,  kidc, ,  and 
maul  each  o^ber  in  the  most  flagrant  and  disgraceful  mann^, 
and  never  fiUnp  till  some  qf  the  more  moral  and  benevolent 
^  members  come  down  and  put  them  ail  in  the  stocks. 
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In  Boine  comraudittcs;  however^  from  the  lower  floor  bding 
small,  and  the  acdommixlation  of  thefie  inferior  fanctiottHittes 
being  limited,  and  a  strict  discipline  b^Sbg  kejfn;  up  by  tile 
higheir  officers,  sueh  disturbances  lievct  hdpp^n^  and  eaeh 
fulfils  his  duties,  ahd  is  happy  in  his  own  spberd.  Iildeed  it 
IS  only  in  those  societies  wheife  the  servants  hare  tinfbrtu'- 
nately  been  provided  with  larger  apartments  than  their  bo^- 
ness  requires,  and  more  leisure  than  is  good  for  ibem,  that 
they  have  become  dangerous  and  ilUbehaved. 

The  Butcher  living  at  No  6  is,  as  I  have  said,  accused  cf 
being  naturally  of  a  mischievous  disposition,  and  fbfad  of 
cruelty,  and  various  methods  have  beeh  tried  by  the  Chirf 
Justices  of  different  communities  to  tame  him.  The  Akvoorite 
plan  is  to  flog  him ;  whenever  he  makes  a  row,  he  receive  a 
dozen  of  lashes ;  when  he  repeats  bis  offence,  he  eets  two 
dozen ;  but  this  is  not  found  by  experience  to  have  ati^'  gbML 
reformatory  effect.  He  seems  either  to  like  flogging,  as  I  hiEve 
heard  reported,  or  he  soon  forgets  it*  The  more  successfBlVay 
has  been  to  find  proper  employment  for  him  in  his  Ihi^,  'aoA 
to  look  narrowly  after  him.  His  proper  occupation  is  kilfin^ 
animals  for  support  of  the  community,-^— a  species  of  work  de- 
clined'by  all  the  other  members,  but  of  which  be  Is  ratHdr 
fond.  Those  who  succeed  in  keeping  bim  out  of  mischief, 
give  him,  in  addition,  the  duty  of  tutting  down  the  wbdd, 
breaking  stones  for  the  roads,  and  blasting  rocks  with  gutw 
powder.  As  a  child,  it  was  observed,  that  he  would'  bfleto, 
mbis  recklessness,  have  burned  off  his  fingers,  or  blotvti  him- 
self ^p,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  attention  of  tlie  cauiSiiis^^ft- 
fleman  at  No  12 ;  and,  improving  on  this  hint,  th^  '^bote 
community  joms  in  soliciting  this  wary  personage  to'  aelce 
ctiai*^  of  him  for  the  general  safety  of  the  whole  estalliMI- 
xne^t■       •  •    •     •'• 

ihad  a  great  deal  more  to  say,  Mr  Editor,  but  I  hai^'kl- 
ready  consumed  all  the  paper  in  the  Glen^  except  a  single 
sheet,  whichk  I  must  reserve  for  some  great  occasion,  as  rby 
next  supply  may  not  reach  me  for  three  months  to  coine; 
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and  I  must  therefore  conclude,  and  I  only  rejoice  that  this 
will  reach  you  so  very  soon,  as  a  long-legged  young  collegian, 
who  is  hastening  to  the  south,  promises  to  carry  it  in  the  brief- 
est space  of  time  that  such  a  journey  ever  was  accomplished 
in, — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  Mr  Editor, 

The  Laird's  third  cousin, 

And  your  very  humble  servant, 
^  Michael  the  Stammkber. 


■BBBaBaBaiBaBBB 


ARTICLE  XIV. 

THEOEY  OF  THE  TEMPERAMENTS. 

We  stated  in  our  last  Number,  that,  by  a  new  application  of 
the  universal  principle,  of  size  in  an  organ  being  a  measure  of 
its  energy  of  function,  Dr  Thomas  of  Paris  had  succeeded  in 
developing  a  rational,  and,  as  to  us  it  seemed,  most  important 
theory  of  the  temperaments ;  thereby  solving,  in  a  clear  and 
consistent  manner,  what  had  been  so  long  felt  as  a  hiatus  in 
medicine  and  in  philosophy,  and  what  had  been  so  long  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  most  zealous  cultivators  of  mental  and 
moral  as  well  of  physiological  as  medical  science. 

Since  that  time  we  have  very  often  tried  Dr  Thomas'*s 
views  by  the  test  of  experience,  and  have  not  hitherto  met 
with  any  exception,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  found  them 
singularly  felicitous  in  throwing  light  upon  some  previously 
obscure  cases,  and  of  great  value  in  estimating  the  relative 
activity  of  the  nervous  system  in  different  constitutions ;  and 
it  is  the  conviction  of  their  great  practical  importance  that 
leads  us  to  press  them  again  on  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
That  they  have  been  partially  appreciated  is  evident  from 
some  of  our  best  newspapers,— Hsuch  as  the  Scotsman,  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  and  the  Englishman, — Shaving  copied  them 
from  our  pages;  but  that  they  are  not  yet  sufficiently  known 
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18  obvious,  from  their  still  remaining  ynnotioed  in  most  of  the 
medical  and  literary  journals  of  the  kingdom. 

Dr  Thomases  principle  is  simply,  that  as  size  is  a  measure 
of  power,  and  as  the  whole  system  is  made  up  of  the  nervous, 
the  sanguineous,  and  the  digestive  apparatuses,  contained  re- 
spectively in  the  head,  the  thorax,,  and  the  abdomen,  so  will 
the  natural  constitution  differ  in  proportion  to  the  relative 
equality  or  predominance  of  all  or  any  of  these  three  great 
divisions.  Thus,  a  great  size  of  bnun  and  head,  with  small 
thorax  and  abdomen,  will  give  a  constitution  characterized 
by  a  necessary  predominance  of  the  cerebral  over  the  thorac- 
ic and  abdominal  functions,  viz.  great  nervous  energy,  ac» 
tivity,  and  force  of  mind,  with  little  aptitude  for  muscular 
efforts,  and  rather  weak  digestion ;  and  a  large  and  capa- 
cious thorax,  with  small  head  and  small  abdomen,  will  give  a 
constitution  characterized  by  abundant  sanguification,  power« 
ful  respiration,  and  vigorous  propulsion  of  the  blood  to  the  ex- 
treme points,  and,  consequently,  by  an  aptitude  for  muscular 
efforts  and  active  exercise,  much  more  than  for  mental  activity 
or  active  digestion.  And,  again,  a  capacious  abdomen,  with 
small  head  and  narrow  thorax,  will  give  a  constitution  cha« 
racterized  by  great  powers  of  nutrition,  plumpness,  and  sloth, 
much  more  than  by  mental  or  bodily  energy,  or  vivacity  of 
motion.  And  the  other  compound  combinations  of  them  will 
produce  constitutions  participating  in  the  qualities  of  their 
constituent  elements,— -such  as  the  cranio-thoracic,  with  large 
head  and  thorax  and  small  abdomen ;  the  thoradco-abdomin- 
al,  with  large  thorax  and  abdomen,  and  small  head ;  and  the 
cranio-abdominal,  with  large  head  and  abdomen,  and  small 
thorax,  &c.,  as  already  fully  explained  in  our  last  Number. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  greatly  at  a  loss  how  to  estimate 
the  degree  of  activity  of  the  brain,  except  by  observing  the 
manifestations ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Dr  Thomas 
has  provided  us  with  the  means  of  approximating,  at  least,  if 
not  of  positively  deciding.  Supposing  the  health  to  be  good, 
if  the  head  and  brain  be  large  and  the  thorax  and  abdomen 
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bral.  power,  but  alto^jso  far  as  our  obaq^iUiifi  gooa^iogrdMnl 
activiij.  Or,  if  the  hisad  an^  thorax  arefaptb  Img^  vi|l>,s 
sBiall  dxlomen,  we  shaU  find  mental  power.  aia^.PWSlI^' 
energy  comhiiaed ;  but,  as  part  of  the  nervosa .  eno^gf.  Jfill 
neoessarity  be  expended  m  iiipportang  the  ff^abepy^istiu^ 
i3f  the  mnscular  system,  the  moital  powec  will  he  Isiljml^ 
intellectual  in  its  manifestaticHis,  and  Jess  Gapa)>1^iQC)J^ 
continued  efforts  of  thought,  and,  conycpiyn^lj^  tl^  i|K|f|i* 
dual  will  make  a  less  permanent  impressioii  of  inteUnrtH#fil» 
and»  in  our  conceptions  of  his  characteiv  ^^  thmftaoAlf^w- 
motlv^.  manifestations  will  also  be  felt  aa  constitiitiQg  iv> 
small  portion  of  the  man.  A  big  thorax- cannaft  hn^<WK 
&i^ment  and  sedentary  occupations^  and  is,  comtffff^^f 
not  fayouraUe  to  km^oontmued  mental  afibrts^ ...    .1 

A  large  brain,  ilgain,  with  a  large  abdomsQ^'  and  stawg 
powers  of  nutrition^  will  co|istitute  ai|pther  modififi^of 
temperament,  in  which  the  Tivacity  and  ptnaaa^nca  d  th< 
mental  ftinctions  will  be  subdued  still  moie  than  Igr^s-inP 
thorax ;  and  although  the  perebral  energy  will  itiU'jIp^  ^'^ 
it  will  appear  mudi  more  in  fits  of  exertion  tbai|<^  9/^^ 
state,  and,  in  our  conceptions  of  the  mai),  thc^  abdsipsRtW 
constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  figuvp,  an4  ^^HiMW^ 
appetites  will  be  felt  to  consume,  a(  lesttt,  asmuch^.^WA^ 
vouJ^  energy  a$  the  purely  humi^n  or  iQtelltcti|M:F'1l?'^.'" ' 

The  practice  uses  of  these  news.f|?e  numfp^ifV^i^ 
luab^e«  Let  us  suppose  that  we  want  armav  fitfadi^'MJ^^ 
good  general.  If  we  choose  a  decidedly  eacapbaliSi  n>p(ii<W 
with  small  thorax  and  abdomen,  we  may  find  in^JW^  ,^^ 
inteU^ual  and  moral  qualificatiqh  jdiat  heart  cpHM/^^iP^^ 
but  how  would  he  withfitaod  thsi  bocUy  iat%iiWi.fffffM!^^ 
eao^aign  ?  The  feebleness,  of  the  thoracic  fiiactioMuM^  # 
coqsequ^t  inaptitude  fpr  i^ctive  muscalay  >ea)eri«f%^^*9P'^''^ 
d«ce.a.4wA  upon  h^s  nervous  energy  to  eairy;  ^t^ 
thriM)^  space^  tbat  would  deprive  Jiim,  on  imfiirff'O^'^ 
half  of.  his  mental  activity.  vA  .superiomy-;  iHHfWMr^'^ 
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sekct  a  man,  like  the  Duke  of  WellingtonV  with  an  ample 
thbrax  added  to  a  large  brain,  wc  have  at  the  s&me  time  the 
pdwer  to  endure  fatigue  without  detracting  too  much  from '" 
the  nervous  energy ;  and,  consequently,  we  have  the  power 
of  rapid  mental  combinations,  undiminished,  ready  to  takead- 
vantage  of  every  opportunity.  Or,  if  we  select  a  man  with  a 
sttall  bead,  joined  to  a  large  ttiorax  and  big  abdomen,  then  ' 
wehavetbe  mere  animal  force,  with  only  a  glimmering  of 
mind  to  guide  and  direct  it. 

In  eboonng  a  profession  also,  and  we  know  not  a  more  im-> 
pcAHtnt  qtiedtion,  Dr  Thomasr's  tlKwy  is  admirably  useful. ' 
If  th»  youth  is  remarkable  for  a  fine  broad  chest,  a  mode-  ' 
raltfy-med  head,  and  full  abdomen,  no  Phrenologist  would 
ev<ir  feewMcnd  •  to  Vkxt  a  sedentary  .  profession '  requiring 
much  confinement,  whatever  might  be,  in  other  rtspects,*  his* 
cm^httA  qualifications;  because  he  would  see  in  this  conA- 
g^nration  the  nideBUe  stamp  of  nature,  pointing  out  to  him  a  ' 
ffi^e  aeiive  fit^ld  of  usefulness,  and  threatening  him  with  dis- 
gust ted  resUessnesi  if  lie  tentured  on  a  sedentary  course  of 
life,  so  mucfi  at  variance  with  bis  natural  constitution. 

If,  i^^aiii,  the  ybutb  is  remarkable  for  predbminance  of  the 
oetebrat  dVer^the  thoracic  and    abdominttl  fhuctioifs,  the 
FHrenoh^t  acquainted  wit6  the  tempeHaments  would  tiever  ' 
recommend  a  profe^ion  requiritig  much  bodily  activity  ahd'' 
strength'  iii  addition  to  much  intellectual  superiority,    be-  * 
cffOfle  he  would  at  once'foresiee  the  inaUlity  of  such  a  fhime 
to  cope  with  the  demands  to  be  made  upon  it,  and  the  mi-  ' 
series  to  which  it  would  lead.     As  &ti  advocate,  sc3icitor,''or  ^ 
banker,   such  a  person  might   be  happy  and  successful;  ' 
whereas  as  an  engineer,  or  any  otber  ^rofessidn  requiring  ' 
both  mentkl  and  bodily  vigour,  he  would  be  miserable. 

In  education  the  use  of  Dr  Thomases  theory  is  equally  db-  ' 
vioiis.   In  early  life  the  temperaments  may  be  modified  more 
ea^ly  than  at  any  future  period,  and  hence  the  importance  of 
attending  to  them  in  the  young.    A  boy  of  a  thoracic  tern. 
peranient  will  be  prone  to  violent  exercises,  and  comparatively 
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averse  to  mental  ooeupiition ;  Wty  by^a  judkaaaft  and  pene- 
veriog  supeffintebdenct^'^  aad  by  ^aduolly  and  propcMrtioMlIy 
extending  the  IntteD^  and .  witbdmwkig  the .  incentivea  to .  the 
formeri  a  ^ery  benefieial  change  oiay^'  there  if  every  i^ea^n 
to bellems, Mmkimalely accipQipliAhed.  Aod^.f^gain^tbl^efr- 
cepbafic  bey,  infth  weak  chest  and  mmoleBijmj  Jry  tiim^  bjr 
withdffanriiig.tlp».  ineentivea  to  and  opportanit>^.)ci/'!|0p  modi 
mental  exerctse^and  by  a propcarly'iegulttted gymna^c.tmkft. 
ing,  and  muscukff  exertion  in  the  open  air^  be  g^efifif^rW^ 
proved  in  bodily  vigqnr,  and  yet  retain  his  n^entatf  papers 
undhniifisbed  And,  testly^  the  abdon^inal.bpy)  vi^ho^ifcelijr 
is  his'god^fhay,  by  proper  regulatioa  oFcbet^  andnwH^asd 
bodily  €xcrci8e»  be  brought  within  the  pale  of  hmmmi^.; 
whereas; .  if  left  to  himself,  animal  indulgence  and  .-inental 
sloth  wduld'bb  his  pcnrUon  for  life;. 

In  fact,  while  we  irrite>  examples  of  the  applic9ibi£ity  iof 
thb  theory  to  eduoatiotii  to  pcofefsiGtod  purposes, ^to.i^apid^ 
and  to  medione,  crowd  in  upon  us;  4lid5  if  we  Teftm^fpr 
die  present  from  poooeeding  further,  it  if  wHb  il?^  .view  of 
securing  the  groundwork,  by  earnestly,. xeoonmf^pd^qg.o^ 
readers  to  go  baek.  U>  tbe  ani^y^a  of  Jk  Thomafls  bpo|(, 
giveaiaout  lastiNuslber)  aod  not  to  leave  it  till. they  t^ 
roughly  tiaderstand  it.  We  shall  speedily  r^um  to  the 
subject.    •       •     . 


mm 


ARTICLE  XV. 


On  the  Functions  of  (he  Sense  of  Sight  j  considered  chiefly  in 
its  Relations  to  IdecLs  of  Form,  Cohury  Magnitudey  and 
Ditiance. 

1  ■ 

I         • 

The  object  of  the  following  pages  is  to  show  that  the  eye, 
or  external  organ  of  vision,  serves  only  to  i^eceive  and  trana- 
mit  the  impressions  of  light,  and  not  to  form  idesBS  of  any 
kind*,  whether  of  colour,  distance,  or  magnitade^. 
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• 

That  the  fiitictioii  of  the  eye  and  optie  n^e  is  shnplj'to 
tee^e  ftnd  to  trtmsknit  to  the  organ  of  mitid)  the  impreBsioBs 
made  gH  tbeoi  by  the  lamtnoos  tays  with  whieh  they  are  in 
eotf^iikt,  and  tlfot  in  themtett«8  they  do  not-  fbrdi  moy*  kind 
ctf^ideaa,  or  judgeof  any Mnd cf  qaaUtiM ;  andthat^  for'this 
ptirpdse^  the  co-operation  of  the  bftub  isabsbkiteiy  indii^ens^ 
ftMe^  ¥f^  plainly  enough  appeal*  on  an  attentiTe  exaanhiatiaD 
tt  the  strucftore  of  the' eye,  and  of  the  phenomena  consequent 
Mtfiet^updn  it^  d^struetiony  or  upon  its  restoration  to  heaitb.' 

In  the  ease-  of 'vision,  as  in  all  other  varieties  of  sensation, 
the  nerve  is  the  really  active  or  essential  part,  and  the  ocidar 
afipanitn»  upon  which  it  is  distributed  dtfTersfrom  that  on 
which  other  nerves  are  ramified,  front  tlie  ear  for  instance, 
only  became  lights  or  the  object  to  be  peroeived^  diftrs  in  its 
physical  properties  from  the  objects  cognized  by  the  other 
ttei^es,  as  fmm  the  air  in  the  case  of  hearing*  If  the  nerve 
of  hearing  were  ramified  on  the  nlembranoes  of  the  eye,  it  is 
qnife  obvious  that  -the  non-adaptation  of  the  mechanism  of 
dial  organ  to  the  propagation  of  the  atmospheric  vibrations 
#ouId  render  it  utterly  unless  as  a  nerve  of  hearing ;  and 
if/ofa  the  other  hand,  the  nerve  of  visiob  weve  ramified  on 
the  ihternal  ear,  it  w  equaUy  obvioOs  that  it  l^fouid  be  utterly 
useless,  because  the  rays  ^  light  could  never  reach  it  The 
nerve  of  vision,  then,  requires  the  aid  of,  and  is  attached  to^ 
the  eyeball,  solely  because  the  latter  is  so  exquisitely  adapt- 
ed to  the  properties  of  light,  that  white  the  transparency  of 
its  humours  allows  the  free  transmisrion  of  the  luminous  rays, 
the  relative  convexity  and  form  of  its  membranes  modifies 
them  in  their  passage,  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  distinct 
and  weU-defined  image  on  the  nervous  expansion,  which  is 
destined  to  receive  and  transmit  the  impression  to  the  brain 
or  organ  of  mind.  That  this  is  the  real  and  sole  use  of  the 
eyeball,  and  that  it  does  not  form  ideas  of  any  kind,  is  ap. 
parent  from  the  fetct,  that,  even  after  deaths  or  after  extrac- 
tion from  its  socket,  the  eye  retains  the  power  of  forming  a 
distinct  image  of  external  objects  on  the  retina  or  nerve»  so 
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* 

long'  aft  ktf  tnemtiraiicg  and*  humours  rti^mm-Am  tnuMfmeii- 
ey,  mA  (lie  efe id  not  soli^red  to^coUapae;  apd  dso  fay  many 
histances  of  'dis«aM  in  wfaich  '<lh0  eyeball  reamxm  mnaitcted, 
and  transmits  the  luminous  rays  to  the'iietiiiairith.tpeffiBat 
fidelity,  but  where,  fVom  changel^  in  th6  o^c  netve,  atthi  the 
braln^  no  cause  of  sensation  is  communicatad  ti»  tii0  miadw 

If  then  it  be  admitted  that  the  MrVe  is  the  essnHaboviBBO 
of  the  external  sense,  it  must  also  be  granted,  that^  wgly^  it 
'cahnotlbrm  ideas  or  judge  of  qualilifeay  and  that^iaamtfae 
case  bf  other  nerves,  if  is  the  mind  aeting  in  oomMitum^  looMi 
the  cerebrdi  organs  thai  is  their  true  eourt^  This  aetoBAdg- 
ly  is  the  neceivvd  phrendogical  doctrine;  but,  aa lanoh^ooft- 
fusion  still  exists  in  the  public  uiiod  en  this  96iagM^}  mgak^ 
fiirthef  fhcts,  arguments,  and  illuatnitioiis,  mayi  nob  be  .mis- 
placed.' 

'  I  f  the  case '  Mr  ere  '^herwise,  and  ihe '  ey  ^  itad£  »wa«a  rthe^  (me 
sotirce  of  the  Idnd'of  ideas  almadyipdcififld^  parflDiui'tom 
Mind/ and  who  eonsequenily  edukl  nevet  l^nre  mjOfitA  ar 
Manifested  any  of  €fae  Anict'uxis  atlaabed  lo  ihni  orgaHi^ni^ 
to  possess  no  notion  of  formv^oolour,  diflanee^  oMBagaitlHk; 
and,  on  the  prinripia'  Ubat  'dcatoaotWm  of  ab  oif|M  iMftaesawily 
ififvolTes  the  de(truelion  ef  the  funotiite  belaogiqg  ^  iv.  ihcae 
who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  tolofee  both' eyes^by.^^- 
dtnt  or  by  disease,  maat,  if  'the  6j«  >b9  the  real  soufl^tipf 
these  ideas;  have  loat  not  simply  the  poweit  cftfisban,  but  .also 
iik  psnscptimi  and  redoUaction  of  the  dtetiaguisbiflg.quali^ 
of  external '  objects.  But  when  ^e  aome  to  consult  Mtaie, 
prebhely  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  found  to  bokl  goodi  tx 
"Mi  only  dre  ideas  of  form,  coloucy  and  distaocei.  retwned  in 
perfect  vigour  after  the  loss  of  both  eyes  and  the  tot^lde- 
struction  of  their  functiao-*-'Z«^inn,  but  many  ,bU|9d  p^t^ile^ 
who  have  never  seen  at  all^  excel  in  tbese  very  ipierceptifiiis» 
ai^d  ^ave  a  more  accurate  conception  of  the 'form  ^nd^pro- 
pertiefrof  a  cube  or  a  sfrfiere,  than  nine-tenths  of  thosft^wfao 
'fiavci'them  dways  befbi^  their  eyes*  Saunderson^  wfao^t  it  is 
well  kuowUy  was  born  blinds  was  a  capUal  mathematieittn  and 
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of  maibmmt^iQfime(u»,Atf99fy^f^9i.  and  founded 

upon  the  v^y  quali^  of  fornix,  magnkudes,  and  quantities^ 

that  am  stiil  so  abaurdly  ^a^cribed  .to  ^  only  sc^sq  ^hifi\k  na- 

totrjbad  deided  him ! 

ti!  if  the  eye  »  the  seiesouroe  of  our  ideaa  of  distanoe^i  how 

doei^  itrhiq^ieii'  Aat  the  born^Uind  daily  display  such  accu- 

cniiy)bf  pateeption  of  distance  and  relative- position  ioitl^e  ra- 

ipidand  alosbst  unenring  eertainty  and  safety  with  which  they 

»threMi  their  'way  through  the  crowded  streets  of  a  eity^  ^god 

^iidgeef  the distanoesof  horses^ carriages,  and  other  moving 

wixitada^  -which  they  so  cautiously  avoid  ?  If  the  eye  is  the 

itnie 'origin  of  such  ideas,  how  does  it  happen,  that^  after  the 

'kMo  of  faotk  eyet  and  oi  the  functions  which  thfj  perform, 

«  man  still  vetains  aeoorate  notions  not  only  of  fonn,  or  of 

distance,  but  even  of  colour,  which  at  first  sight  seems  the 

»tnMMl  dependent  of  all  upon  the  integrity  of  the  efjef  If 

'Mlton<had^been  indebted  to  the  eye  alone  for  bis  sen»bility 

"to  >the4iarmomf<  of  colours^  he  would  hav^  lost  that  taste  when 

"flie  organ  thatgawek  wasdestroyed ;  but,  instead  of  this,  the 

phtheticaind  affeeth^addmsato  Light,  whieb  he  wrote  when 

^^iMpfetfllf  Umd,  ritoWB'demoBsfembly  that  his  sense  of  colour 

^'Wais  aS'ivtid  aaever^  Nay^  eveOi  persons  borir  blinds  and  whose 

i^s^'itever  surv^ed  tiie  varied'  hnestof  nature,  have  uever- 

'*th^&)es8  a  distinct  eotioeplion  inl  their  own  minds  df  the  qiaa- 

*1ity  of  colour,  whitdi  of  itself  ie  enough  to  prove  that  the 

'^ye  Is  otdy  a  medmm  m  inlet  to,  and  not  the  oi^in  of^  that 

'Mstftion.   '  And  on  this  view  we  cacil  easily  explain  the  abi- 

«Kty'«f  thebiitid  to'undftiitand  ahd  to  teach  the  laws. of  op- 

ttes^and  even  astronomy;  and  also  the  exquisitely appvo- 

"pAkte  descriptions  of  the  beauties  of  colours  by  sueh  persons 

'kxlk  Blttdkk)ok>  wbote  eyes  were  never  open  to  the  fight  of 

'ttiiy:<  ^*'In  his -Tiiietloal  productions/'  says  an  ingenious' wifler^ 
,V  J)r  QlaoUock  aliudes  to  the  various  beauties  of  the  visible 
"  world,  and  to  the  charms  and  delicacies  of  colour,  with  all  the 
'*''proprfefy,  and  With  all  the  rapture  and  en^nsiasm^  that  etcr 
^  fined  the  hceast  of  a  poet  whci  bad  the  fMe9%  fiiyoyment  of  his 
"  e^ii^igH.  Nor  was  this  done  mechmiically  or  merely  b^  role; 
''  for  having  himself  put  it  as  a  question^— '^  How  shall  we  ac- 
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"  *  oonnt  fbr  the  tfode'eftei^;  tile  tmue  tinehtii^  oMesoiptioD 
''  ^-eKhifait^fagrliiDw  oi^wiMs^wiidsTUiUie  obj^etojir««4ther 
«' '  n^ver  impressed^  or  have  been  eDtireljr  obUtcrated)'  he  as- 
'' '  sures  us  tDat, '  ho^^ever  unaccountable  fliis  fad  n^y'sppear, 
'*"  it  ia  no  leas  certain  than  eittrai^diaiuy/'  ^»    '  • 

Here  then  "we  iiave  the  moAt  uaefiditlDcal  totiaMD^fl 
precrf'of  ideaBof  forttip  sissoi  distsnci?,  ttid  orioa^hmi^iak' 
pendent  of  the  mere  organ  of  visioiH  and  of  the  JaiteirjbQati 
vb  mixte  than  a  nediuia  of  cotamunietftion  Mmeh  aomal 
objects  and  the  intern^al  fiKukies  of  totm,  cdomu  in^  ^"^^ 
take  oognisanfee  of  these  qualilits*  Many  fhikMpfaeHii'S^' 
deed)  and'  Mir  Albon  aiifMi|g  others,  ea^aia^iooiiiaBHB  u 
Sr  Blacklock's,  bj  rrfeMMg  hifr  deligbt  in  eoliiur8,.nsi  toaqr 
^Bttibdt  original  danceptidn^  their  be4M^  in  Us  xyn;iph4 
but  to  the  inflneflee  of  associniidn  ia  oonnactiagjotMes^fdfiqp 
nitfi  the  ivM'ds  which- he  nmde u«e)af todenoteGoboB^'W 
aiOough  it  is  extremely  difllcuit  fiar  ttl  tojconairm^thaiiiafeliv 
cf' the  ideas  bf  cobur  entertidned  by  MAnpanMo^  yal'tbeie 
is  abundant  evident,  not  Kipfy  ftote  tiiiitf<wm rdcdarfitfw  -fc"^ 
fiom  their  manifesti^iGtaiB^  .that  thay  do  ttetaaHf  fDsiVft^b^ 

The  simpleBt  ^  of  detMnii^iDg  the  fdtctioiiBvf  As^ 
18  due  Vitbin  reach  'of  en^rybady^  It^ia  ^mifdtp  toudnit  lb 
eye,  and  then  attend  to  the  idMi  andfuncCkma  sdooKsikiilfl^ 
mam  ;-*-*-mion  is  at  an  ead;  tbaraftaie  we  niay  aay  m^i^  ^ 
fbnalon  of  the  eye ;  but  the  lbvm>  of.  ourfriend^s  Sa^^ 
ocdouv  ef  his  eyaaaad  hair,  tfaaaiaie  of  fail  bead  and •lU)^'^ 
the  dlstatice  at  whieb  he  lives,  are  just  as  aocui»tefy' I*^ 
to  the  mind  as  ever  they  were,  and  oonflecpiently  thaw  ^aii^ 
ddt  ebnMitute  any  part  of  the  f  uootion  of  the  e^ye^  ^^  ^ 
oomidetely  inactive. 

Diuly  and  most  fbniibar  experience  is  in  striet  ocoordan^ 
with  Aifi.  Every  one  knows  that  it  is  dear  anddisdoottiiioPt 
and  not  a  talent  for  oolourio^,  fbrm,  or  paapccttv^'-^'' 
the  iirrariable  accompaniaient  of  a  favoond>ly-coD>^^ 
eye;  aiid  that  many  a  weak^^gfated  man  ia  jnsmarkabkfi'f  ^ 

*  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  vol.  HI.,  p*  ^^* 
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€iqiiMte  taste  ibrpai]it^ng»  (qrioiu)^4iBawg»  (form),  or  per- 
flpedife;  '^n4iile^  on'tbeiMiitriry^  BMmy  examples  of  the  low* 
est  epdowment  of  ajl  of,  these  talents  ai^e  to  be  met  with  in 
union  with  the  most  pewexfuL  visicwi*  Mr  James  Myhie  is 
flieJwrtanee  oUSflfmaoyt  l^Bown  to^all  .qyr  r^eca,  of  quick 
fli^  qpifriHtii^:with  iMUbgr  t^t  <fating|iish  some  of  the  most 
pa^piftda'shlidaB  of-  aokmri  vilb  each  other*  lir  Fergipon, 
uumAmeAimMi  Ooiiriii^^a>S|«toiaii8an.iaslwi^  of  defia^acjr 
in  the  pnfeqiftioii  of  .psaspcctive^*-^  defieiency-  wibieh^  iff,)^ 
wqr^aaomo  lor  he  male  chararterifiti^of  .the  Oww^-lban  of 
ahnoBtoiny.oiher.  pfgpl^^tfiaB^  p»a«qMNg|p|  MoftM  good 
iptMB}  Mn,.  iiAftd^.iAifiiii»ilfaiS'P€phirel^  ofryj^ioik 

tbiitasCsior^aslonmiif  Icc^y  is  .ao,;iWf4l^  JH^wiBb  ttMil)  firman 
iniaUifatiiaii^|ad:«l.bghtte.if«ff]r(^W  ^r^c^^  .wfi» 

beJSBcsioiialjr  to-aAtmitfaMt-koliilifftthm 
gimamfihipBEfliauLasJtfj:  M(yine)a:bighjmlMi  for  t|k^i|^mi|]( 
ei  .ootour ;-,  mhiali,  thmemr^ii^i  w^^mM  »(U>  ..wwe  ppaeiffl  fi^rp^:  qf 
tJdoauaMj thafci;ifa>^iwiatei'  totigip<ftye^Jbfls.4atolt&  .  .  \ 

.'^17bo<fihBBpQ[Uinat.ofr4isme  ai^poi^  omt  Tiewst  aqm^lj^^Vfi 
dposeiof  haakhu  JMhMti^i^MifiWiiBi^QigBifii^^ 

liiia  aoiiuar  or  -tlMycnaliillineilttlS'haa  laal  ita  tiaasMuienov  t& 
sttk'&dignBe  aa«to^ini|Mdi^  butuvilbinil  alA^gRther  jpf^fiipf^ 
aig  4iha:  passqie  4if;>dia  irigmof  tigte 
odasefoende  a  not  an|r4flrartg«nient'i>i  ovr  idaas  ^  fonv^.pr 
of 'dartance^  but  sitnptyt  tha  .knfttrfeot.  foiaafttooa  9tim  iflMgf^/ 
00)4116-  netina,  mtd  iih^.pemptimiif  A€\wM ^-ikkiff^effh 
ftiiiam.iu  an  asUiiaff  qtuxKi/fi  qf-tiig  ifmig^  .^4 Jmrfto^eT' 
affeoden,ophthahnia,  vhidb ia  cMfiited  tO'l^he'^e^lffli^ttter^-. 
is  increased  senribUity  to  light ;  but,  unless  the  d^$eas^,  ^a^^ 
ssBfdstOJthefanifi^.and  dehriufi  superyte^e^  tjberoi ib /)|>.4is- 
ttttbanee  of  onr  ideas  of  ooloor^  of  fotm^  or.  of  distai^;, 
wfaava&s,  in  dkeaaBs  of  the  brain,  the  ^  remaining  sofind^ 
false  penseptions  of  distances^  fimtiisres,  aadxela^ve  peeitiw, 
are^eonstantly  oeouriang  and  leading  to  fearful  mistakes,  as 
16  daUy  seen  in  mania  and  in  fever.  In  surgical  cases  of 
pressure  of  the  braic^  from  fracture  of  the  skull,  the  eye  ail 
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or.  restored,  bj  ucMasio^  or  dmiaiflhii)|s  tl»  pmhun  BMifa 
m  the  braiii  by  tho  biokcn  bone;  jhuN  ^n  every  imtaxi, 
affording  the  slvoogefti  pmof,  tliat  the  eye  aid  ^ptkirrfe  da 
not  j(orm  ideafl^  bul  aer?etonly  to  ^reecine  tad  to  tnMnil  tk 
]Ai(vemoa6  made  by  the  lumiMiis  niya^  wad  -ititit^lla.ptf* 
W^e,  or  to  become  eonSci^us  ^  ikue  impm9UUff*Mai  to 
jj^d^  of  their  qualities^  requiw  itdkpeneaUy  Ibe  tfoam 
offlhe.wholeor  of eome  parte 4if  the biain.:  ^m 

.  The  eye  beii^  thu&diowii  |o  be  in  a  great  umMmmm^ 
sive  instrument)  and  to  aet  upon  the.rajis  oC.  lighlrtinuTiiliiB 
of  ti^  physical  pr0per4iei  of  iteooinpooen|>  farlm.nl'fcita«% 
tbiit  wheiav^r  itadev^pnent  ia  oompfete,  k  wUhMOf^i^ 
fnpatioM  with  perlect  ptemnao^  iadeptndtndy^  of  eiqiericoie' 
ili4:  thie  Uuibliaa  bem  gaeatly  IqbI  sighit  oL    IthmttUB 
been  alleged)  for  mgtmee^  that^  as  ve  ham  two  qw*  «» 
cmght  neeessarily  lo<6ee  eia^e  obgeote  doidde,  and  dialv » 
the  ieoage  formed  on  the  retina  ia  an  invertad  -ob^^  m  eaght 
ntoessisHrily  to  aee  objeels  aleo  in  an  in«rrtad  peeili«t(  but) 
^  we  know  that  we  see  them  suigle  and  Hoi  inmrtnHf  fUo* 
sopbere  have  long  radbed  theis  biaba  how  ia  expUo  dniB 
^itanuilies^  and. have  imented  many  lahaneed and. prafomd 
tf^ories  to  solve  the  dificutky.    Om^  that  has  been  wtbera 
favourite  among  them,  affirms  that,  at  Bret,  we-  da  aoltfiiilf 
aeedouble  and  inverted ;  but  tbat  this  falsa  peci^eption iatog 
consmntly  corrected  by  toneb,  .we  come  dt  <iaeftf  by  diet  of 
eifpnrienae  and  echditrship,  to  see  sin^  and  uprigbt.   Bet 
awetful  aberration  of  judgment  is  hersi  whiob  Batf***** 
mi^t  have  eoriteoted,  bad  ^be  been  faithfully  ceoikibed- 
When  a  stick  is  plunged  into  water,  aght  sees  it  beat  ib>B 
the  straight  line,  and  touoh  feels  it  not  to  be  bexit^ivoi 
stcaigbt,  and  judgment  decides  that  sight  is  deoeistfd  bf  ^ 
pnwranoea.    But,  although  the  mind   knowa  thi^  m^  ^ 
wvong^  the  latter,  nevertheless,  continues  to  the  end  0[  ^*^ 
to  8£f  ii  bent ;  and,  in  virtue  of  the  constitution  giMn  W^ 
tun?,, the  eye  caaeot,  by  any  po8aibilitv,or  by  any  ex|»de»*> 
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806 k dherwiie ite&iiiiolNMikiieelD^the^iasiNi'of^'lighw  Thlt 
goes'  to  tlie  root  of  ^dae  aensef'  being 'iKMPidcliA  by  tnlbfbtf. 
1%0 mjndi  mkickjuige^  imtddk-Mf  mtlixmi^  h cotMiet^  arid 
knows  theflGpnt  it  in-anar  $  bbt  ihetseBiiEi^iiftsrif 'n^vtsr  Tanaft 
is  its  tale.  Touah  mayleU  iis  (batour  bodies  nxe  -not  al 
tba  bask'ola  anrror,  but  aigbl  eontiimes,  nevettbefossj  t&tik 
the  sama  km,  tb^ae  aa  before.  It  ii  our  jodgmfifit,  and  not 
the  aentt!)  that  is  eomtotad^  asibe  impres^ioii  on  the  kttef  r^ 
mains  idoitically  the  aaboi  Kaepkig  Am  in  ^^;  Can  ady 
tkitig  niave«bsntd  biB'fnoposed, '  in  ^  shape  of  pifflosophyi 
than- to  afflrm  that^by  nature,  1r^  see  olg^ets  •dooU^  and  ili^ 
ymUdy  and,  by  toiioh^  kflim^  aei^tboni  sin^Ieisiiddnith^  r^ 
sane  position  f  Itiii  ^rf  tmie,  disft.  we  cannot  yet  ^tishe^ 
toaily  eaiplaiti  itmi^mi  m&y  thiag  mngle  iind  uttinViirtiM  ( 
bnt  whan  wa  know  that  many  atmaalatfBaaoeoNibsly  at  biHh^ 
and  without  exparienee,  and  that  no  Mind  man,  onb^njf^ 
suddmly  sastoradto  sigbt,  0?ar  sawofagedt^eitbar  double <)l^kK 
ilerted^  itis  bettoptorsay^  that  we  enjoy  oorreot  vision  o¥  oor* 
mtt  juc^asant  by  cbe  boontifol  gift  of  th^  Cveptlor,  tfasttlo 
ohacaie  the  £sBtby^<a kid bf lirise aaplanolions^  of  tod^ k 
akogether  till  we  ^riiall  be  eble  to  diseofdr4»  our  own  ss^ 
ibotioa  A^m^he  oonresfb^duig  stvlietnae  a0ts.iD  piodueing^ 
Qffaoty*-«Ma  point,  mest  prsM>ly):  InuiA  beyond^the^tcMli^^ 
ofur  iMKulties  e««r  to  delernuna  ^ -  "»    ^i    ' 

But  it  will  ba  said^  it  istqiiitaceitainthat  by  means  ofvisiow 
^ireaoqwireideasof  distanoa,  magmtude,  or  position  >;  sttd^theasv 
therefore^  must  depend  tin  the  eye.    To  this  we  sfts^ef^  thut 
visian  bone  inlet  to  the  external  oaose  that  gvres  rise  t^  these 
ideas,  but  that,  as  both  it  and  ito  organ-may  bedestioy^^'Wd 
yet  the  power  of  forming  sueh  ideas  may  exist  in  f  is tt  ottMty, 
tbeJatter  oannot  be  referrible  to  the  eye  aa  their  real  o#i^ii^ 
Tbe  sClrongost  proof  tlmt  these  eonceptioAS  depe^nm M^ 
the  oigans  of  sense,  bnt  on  the  brEun^  is,  that  by  sound  afld  ] 
byisaiell)  as  wdl  as  by  sigh^  we  may  judge  of  distonoe^  cf ' 
volume j  and  of  poaition ;  and  that^  as  the  po^er  tf'  fGrming 
these  ideas  nMiy  be  retained  in  perfeetion  after  thd  desCrwv' 
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tionitf  eadft'of  Ae0B^gui^M|>ai»ildlyy'k  oamot  powUy  be 
htid  08  a  pLTt  of  libe  iimileditttt  ud  neoessaigr  ftiiifitions  of 
alijr  of 'them.  JRosilive  wgygrJenno .  ooioeii  ftJ^-^ur » afWrtBDcc 
here,  and  demonBtrates,  that  all  ideas  attended*  x^^ttv  con- 
floouflness  <»ig]aale  in  the  brain  ^r^oigan  .o&.inind.^  -^iod  fur- 
ther, that  die  fexcepkmd  th^^qmUd^B,  alr«fid^*aU)9d^ioy 
df^'fbnn,  ^Qlonr,  &«.,  depends  oa-^the .  eawotdicfe  ^.^i^i^kip- 
nMBly  and  actmtjr  of  povtiGtih]r«piu!l»>of  the /l«»]%if^^W^''>^ 
Iha^inaterial  orgens  ef  the  wntspawimgimpi/^tpw^fh  Jf9^ 
cCifAiiili  eiiei03Fe  is  xwfly  an  iniitwnti»nt.of  .iiQiiTOHJiy^itfyn, 
l^adflgtbcmm  i«laini*M  Ae^^itavQ^  wo4d.ortgxBBCfiyp 
ptoiiei  frntbar,^  tfaitf  in  itfaosei  aaiBtabyvfai^  a»4hi^,4^9PklM 
die  paetradgpi  th«r  bee,  jiad  the  ibutter%»4a  ifUci^t^iiye 
anditke  eerehniorgaas  are  |>erfectly.  evoliri^^l  b^^^  -t^f^ 

hbm  any  pwliminaiy  «iueation  bei|ig'«newni7r'494RPli'» 
ftdinB^  end  diateiioesy  ai^  appteoaled*  aDd^vifiipsu:!^^^^  is 
perfbrmsAffbm  tbe^fiist^  momeoit.  «ff  eiciMfiieer^i^ttis  %fin^ 
dod  fiddi^  equal  (to  tfaesr  e^ieyed  mttaoff  s»)N»l^i^<^^ 
of  Mb;  wheiiag,  if»  aamtaati,  tjtfcep  thtfofgffejjtsjitfc  WT  fWF- 
of  tlte  cerebral m^itBi'asriiatliiAlljr  dei&<^y%  ##0WA!f^5^ 
veldped  till 'seme  time^^^after  bioth^  thejfi^afJW^KffiWJiftBOt^ 
pertionaUy  inoHiiplete  ob  epite^^f^wfeiiimsMi^ 
(Jf 'dle>other  aennB..  In  oifghiatiagiatid} formi^ig jiji^^% fjfco^ 
louf ,  disteaoe^  andfana,  iAtebagAvity  of  4hftfl»MQjib|jfaa  a 
iiei^feqiMwd.^i'  Phittoltogf  re]|d..^cptriMioe  dH^,  H^,^ 
tfeoeiiiientBl  Oeutaies'take'eDgiiiaMQe  lof  .eaoh'ofMthp^^i^ 
tteB]  and  that  tbe.sentf bility  to  eedft  dependi' «» tfc^  .paffJoBW^^ 
nance ^and  dardopment^  of  a  disiiscftMd  ladepep^liifi  ojwa- 
bi«l '  organ,  and  is  thm  not  at  -all  .prepeBf|ftaate>>Q^r<M>a 
odiers ^  and (that,:of  any  number  of  iadiipMuriW 4n,4tt  4]C 
whom  insion  k  equally  voateyotfe  lBay<h^ifie..}|i8tNSQ|iff|^.ai 
mueh  qodoer  andrmove  aocumtepeweptioH'ol.fiinBfii^iapBtfaq: 
of  eoioiii%  a  third  of  reiaiive.poBitton,  tbaa  any  .of  ifaa  fibers 
cfRi  ei«r  aUEain,  liotvieYer  great  th«r  ApgxmMr^mAh^wret 
anxiously  they  may  have '  exeiPeised  tfadar^ppireia.  t  ')]||i|K;ii 
is  common  «noi]^  to  timet  ynih  jpuaMm  wl^^sm^VwM  oao 
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departmeMtaiid  atte  inferi^'iii  cnolher ;  <aie  ^teU  ia  cdbni^. 
another  in  perspective,  and  a  thiMt  in  outfine  or  figure  ;  and 
none  of  #keni  are  Mb  to  ramofa  liie  didctieiicy  by  any  affoci-: 
or  by  any  study. 

In  forming  a  correet  theoiy  of  vimn,  it  ia>exoeedUB^iai««t 
portant  to  attend  to  tbeae  natural  differences  ia  tbe  poirer  aC 
estimating  different  external  qualities,  unooonectod  am  tfaey,. 
offien  are!  wilSi  any  difference  in  the  power  of.  sight     W^  att/ 
know  hbw  taueh  philoibplncal  t^aaoning  has  been  foundad 
od  the  phenomena  consequent  on  sudden  restoration  of  sighfe^ 
in  adults,  #ho  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  grre  an  ocootinfc  o£t 
tfadr  sensations ;  of  one  it  is  said,  that  he  had  grsal  dtffiouHjri 
in  distihgnisldng  colours,  but  none  in  rooognlaiii^  forms.;  of 
another,  that  he  pereeked  colours  wilb  easd,  bat.failedfia 
appreciiAing  distances,  and  so  on ;  bot,  .in  inneiitiqpg  esplans^; 
^na  6f  these  phenomena, aot- iba 4^itast aUttwancei?  W4Nt.t 
niiidefiir  ahy  natural  idifhrelice  of  capacity  independent  o^ 
the  eyei  and  tbe  wbolis  raaacningiscaniad on aa if  aravy 
nflnd  wep^  completely  eqMl  in  the  foroa>aiid  the  pmportiiOili 
of  its  powers  la  another ;  and  tbe  gsaatastemoBs  are  tbuaJuK 
advertently  committed,  as  maf  be  Aown  by.  selecting,  £oc 
example,  two  individuals  posflftging  tba  same  quality  in  opbi, 
pddte  extremes.     Mr  James  Mylne,  whoK .  oght  ia  ratb^ 
keen,  is,  nev^ertheless^  from  aft  imperfeol  endowment  ^f  .the. 
organ  and  fiumity  of  Oobur,  unable  to  distinguish. maay. 
shades  of  colour  from  ea«di  otbar^  while  he  rendUy  af^veaiatoa 
cKIFerences  in  shape,  «ae,  or  position*    Bubens,-  on  the  othef  < 
hand,  from  a  latge  endowment  of  the  tacdlij  in  which  Mc 
Mylne  is  deirient,  excelled  in  Us  perception  and  judgmeiit 
of  Unts,  while  his  appredalaoa  of  figure,  from  a  smaller  en* . 
dewment  of  the  organ  of  Form,  was  avowedly  less  per£eot«r 
Mr  Mylne  could  not  surmount  thb  defect,  and  was  in  ooiiaa»i 
quence  obliged  to  change  his  profession.    Now,  suppose  both 
of  these  individuals  to  have  been  bom  blind,  aiKl  restored 
suddenly  to  sight  at  the  age  of  thirty,  is  it  not  quite  evident 
that  Mr  Mylne  would  never  have  learnt,  by  any  amount  o{ 
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experien<^9  tof  dhtlttgttish  colemrs  with  any  tUng  like  the 
mcy  which  Bubens  would  have  displayed  from  the  first.  And, 
if  we  neglect 'these  immeiisediAreiiGes  at  the  Tciy  ba8ia>af  all 
the  speculations,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  value  <of  ^  the  super- 
structure when  actually  raised  ?  If  the  perception  and  ap- 
pt^^df&tion  of  forms,  magnitudes,  and  distances,  depend  ne- 
ther on  touch,  nor  on  sight,  nor  on  any  external  sense  exclu- 
mvely,  but  on  internal  faculties  acting  on  data  funitsbed  by 
the  senses,  and  we  neglect  to  ascertain  the  natorri  cBferenoes 
of  capadty  in  the  subjects  of  our  observations  in  regard  to 
these  qualities^  it  is  i»  vain  to  expect  to  atrive  at  satisfisiBtory 
or  'consistent  conclusions. 

But,  in  addition  to  a  sound  eye  and  a  proper  endowment 
dt  the  requisite  cerebral  organs,  another  very  importanrt  can* 
dition.is  necessary  for  the  perfect  exerdse,  both  of  diiect  vi. 
flion^  and  of  the  indirect  inferenoce  in  regasd  to  the  qiialiiiffi 
of  Eternal  objects,  but  which  is  often  otierlooked,  Vix:-^itt< 
potver  ofdirectinff  and  HeadUy  fixing  the  ey$  upon  aa  ^fffeck 
Mr  Charles  Bell,  in  one  of  his  excellent  essays  in  the  PIbId- 
aqphical  Tmnsactions,  on  the  fuojDtioas  of  the  necvas,  has 
explained  the  mechamsm  and  iaflaeace  of  the  different  lands 
of  mosion,  voluntary  and  involuntary,  ta  which  th^  qra.  js 
aubjeeted ;  and  has  shown  that  many  of  the  p^pceptions  gh 
neratly  aittributed  to  that  organ  take  their  rise  fnna  a  pai;|h 
-cttkr  stale<  of  the  muscles.  •  P»  1 TS.*— ^  When  an  ol^ecft  is 

5'  BeeiSj"^^av8  he^  "  we  enjoy  two  senses.  Therf  is  an  impTes- 
<'  sion  on  the  retina :  but  we  receive  also  the  idefi  of  position  or 
'^  relation^  which  it  is  not  the  office  at  the  retina  to  ^VE '  ft  is 
^^  by  the  oonseiousness  of  the  degree  of  effort  pot  apda  the  vo* 
/'  luntjary  muscles  that  we  know  the  relatiYe  position  ifm  f b- 
'/  ject  to  ourselves.  The  relation  existing  between  the  office*  of 
''  the  retina  and  of  the  voluntary  muscles  may  be  illustrated  fa 
**  this  manner :—  ... 

''  Let  the  eyes  be  fixed  upon  an  illuminated  o^jecf  untiL  the 
'^  retina  be  fatigued^  and  in  some  measure  exhausted 'w  the 
^  image,  then,  dosing  the  eyes,  the  figure  of  the  object  wili  re* 
/'  tnain  present  to  them;  am  it  is  quite  clear  that  nothing  can 
'^  change  the  place  of  this  impression  on  the  retina.  3ui,  not* 
^'  fvithstanding  that  the  impression  on  the  retina  cantiol  be  changed, 

the  ideas  thence  arising  may  ;  for,  by  an  exertion  of  the  vouin* 
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tutf  mmclea  of  tbe  ejrehall*  the  hmij  9ma*:9&X  9mi9x  to^ 

change  its  place^  and  it  will|  to  our  feelings  assmn^  different 
positions,  according  to  the  muscle  which  is  exercised.    If  we 
*'  raaae  the  pupil  we  shall  see  the  body  elenrated^  or  if  we  d^ 
press  the  pupil  J  we  shall  see  the  body  pUcedbdb^wiis;  and  aU 
this  takes  place  when  the  eyelids  are  shut,  and  when  no  new 
impression  is  conveyed  to  the  retina.     The  state  of  the  retina 
"  is  neve  associated  with  a  oontdousDiesB  of  mufKSular  exerUon  | 
and  it  shows  that  vision,  in  its  extended  sense^  is  a  compound 
operation,  the  idea  of  position  of  an  object  having  relation  to 
*'  tne  activity  of  the  muscles. 

Wo  loajr  also  show^  by  varying  this  experiment^  thataii 
agitated  state  of  the  muscles,  or  a  state  of  action  where  the 
muscles  are  at  variance  or  confused,  affects  the  idea  of  the 
^  imager  If  we  look  on  tbe  luminoos  boc^  so  as  to  make  this 
*^  impression  on  the  retina,  and  then  cover  the  face  so  as  to  ex-* 
"  elude  the  light,  keeping  the  eyelids  open,  and  if  we  now 
'^  squint,  or  distort  the  eyes,  the  image  which  was  mtidhf  tm- 
^preBsed  umn  the  retina  ifuianthf  disappears,  as^il  were  ^mpei 
"  OMi."-— "  If  we  move  the  eye  by  the  voluntartf  muscles^  while 
**  the  impression  continues  oif  the  retina,  we  shall  have  the  no- 
**  tioiv  orplace  or  rciatiDn  raised  in  the  mind ;  but  if  the  motnm 
'S  of  the  eyeball  be  produced  by  any  other  cause^  by  tb^  ipvQ^ 
"  luutdry  musdesy  or  by  pressure  from  without,  we  shall  have 
^  no  corresponding  change  of  sensation." 

■  ^TtTiere  is  much  truth  in  these  very  remarkable  observation, 
ds  is  showi),  not  only  by  Mr  BelPs  experiments,  but  by  facts 
<if daily  occurrence;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  place  in  a 
Stronger  vie#  the  passive  nature  of  the  eye  itself  in  leading 
fhe  mind  to  ideas  of  visible  qualities.  The  eye,  in  fact,  ifs  to 
ihe  mind  just  what  the  telescope  is  to  the  eye  itself.  It  re- 
ceives, modifies,  and  transihits  the  luminous  rays,  but  without 
being  in  any  degree  conscious  of  their  properties,  and  of  these 
the  mind  itself  alone  judges;  and  according  to  the  steadi- 
ness with  which  the  telesct^  is  held,  and  the  direction  in 
which  it  is  pointed,  do  our  conceptions  become  more  or  less 
accurate,  and  more  or  less  different ;  and  the  same  law  holds 
obviously  in  regard  to  the  eye. 

Indeed,  the  unsteadiness  consequent  upon  want  of  exercise 
and  simultaneous  co.operation  among  the  voluntary  muscles 
is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  actually  the  greatest  obstacle  that 
exists  to  accurate  vision,  immediately  after  sudden  restoration 
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flotise,  hifc  faeeft  ahaggthcr  n^betad^  in  tfaguwBy  ^attempts  to 
Moooo^ie'tha  pbttwrnan  t^ish  pcBaxiacifs<it4^h6iiiits4i£'ariiKiii. 
Aiiodaet  4iAaiaio»  IwtaMi  ii^erwgaiaB^mt  mtimimiA^hat 
ftrikctioBfrttid  thoiss  of  .flie  braiD^  aaid'ikdBGh  najcBfUesste 
dwdagMJiili  betinaeH  tbtm,  kitbe'«ioh>gmtct!ail»imliti£]ift^ 
ptwtaieBt4rf'  ivhich  tbeceiiriMalfttiicM>ns  am  sotoBptibfaifinaB 
fl^erawandoduci^ion;  adierew,  £;osa  tke  orgaifp  of 
Aitiiigiiobicfly  m  •  obei&Dee  to  flbymlt  ]tai%^itmpy( 
that  funedong  (wfaen  their  deveksfttient.is.flfnqpleteykrhriitii 
aloKxtaBisucfa  taae  and  aocim^.fraii.  the>.Teq^.*fint^taB3«& 
Uvi  the  gDcatest  posahfa  amouni  of  .cgyericnoe.'  ■  =  Jif  rair  im 
said  tbat'tondb  or  that  taste  improYieB  by  azerciaei^k  i» 
gfnalMl.9 .  hut Jthcn  it  moat  be  obsecvedy  that<thebGhii^p  haaer 
lanotaakfy'ia  the  aaaoont  of  iiMifeanon  Biadaby>tha>»{Mr* 
nal  object,  but  almoit  entirdy  in  the  kiGKaaaed  juttendim^idnek 
the  mifid  bestoira  in  liatenaq;  to  it ;  .«nd^  HffMriqiiPntly j  t  waai 
hei£,  it  is  the  oerebcal  jorga%  and  not  the  ^iDDanul  jtaae^^diaft 
ia^dUgfiy  np^fied.*   When m  dock  atvikafl  in  ft  niiwniniiihiili 
lae  ait,  istaot  on  anetb«»ob|eDt,4iaaawid  ia  hvtmAvn^Ekeiti' 
bmkm strike  A^tar mh^bn^ but ^ia  broiiaJae^nol^HaBd 
to.tfae  imprattta^  u—a unicated,  in  oonaaqpianaay  byihe«tt<- 
diOHTp  jierve.    But  auppoai'liial  we  «t  iacftpactfCdotivQllieai^ 
ii^  e  v«iy  gentle  tap  at  a  parUouiar  hour,  4Da  'beivit  dia^ 
tfaaetfy  tKhen  nobody  akn  in  the  mbm  baa  htiird  it.;  Tbin 
aeftMibility  on  a«rpart;cataiipt  be  aaid  to  aifiaefiroan  a.9raaler 
and  auddenly-aoqaired  perfiedtianQf  the  organ  i>f  haaringin 
ua^  and  ia  at  onoe  admitted  to  arise  from  the  mind  baiag 
aeim  in  a  certain  direetion;  and  this  is  knoirn  to  dcfi^nd«n 
the  state  of  the  brain.    The  sensibihty  of  a  nerve  nay,  vi 
doubt,  be  augmented  by  education ;  but  the  degree  in  vhioh 
it  may  ba  increased^  uddiin  the  limita  of  health,  ia  fseiy  triffingv 
tpfaen  eonpared  to  the  extent  to  wfaidi  the  action  of  the  in- 
temal&cukiea,  which  take  cc^izanoe  of  itaqpera&sia,  ia-mo* 
dtfied  by  exerdbe.     The  promptitude  of  action  which  the 
reflecting  faculties  acquire  from  exercise  is  well  known ;  and 
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expeiieiBe  shoir^  (hat  tfaoie  i)f  IVinii)  OttoMSftue^^BoAM^^ 
cidkj,  nldefa  umwaoBt^emfia^eiim  tbemBa^iotmaaoDf  ammm 
esoiptidDB'totbe  genenLnife^^thfe  fEMai^aadeociirvgro 
of  .'dieiii  faeuig  mimpliUe  »f:greflt»oi^8r.liMBtifldiMiioiiL^ 

eduoii^nL  wfaattrarivoukbeter.  tnake  JUEi*  Mykte^  foe  fixvapk^. 
arjudiiUuff  flrioaml.  -  When,  >  tlieidSan^  w  blind  petaoir  h^m 
ilmd  to  wf^ifBYBtL  sHppDsiag ithat  tbe.efe  ksdf  instasllgp 
TOtm^tomheMsf  atete^ it  is  quite  to  b6> expected itiiftt  Jm 
iIIIMm  a  ka&feiiect  jjMlfei  Jif  ookmr^  £Dm,.aiid«dbt8nDe.  at 
fistithaiibaft«Fro[«ii)iitbs^pnKtifie^  rBotartbeoi^BBfy  w1mi» 
pcfesonft  and  in  .beattfa,  jdwaya  «Keoate  d^sir.fuiiotioBS.ia  Ji 
greater  «r  len^  degrae^-  ao,:  horn  the  fimt  mDment  .tln^  a  dia« 
tbaat  i^aageiaribrmed  upon  the  vBtioBf  will .awsh  a petBoarbe 
aUa^  taa  oertaiii  cKtsnl^  ^toylistMigiiish  &:brigbl.fvMi.a  dark 
atkmry'or  ft  lasge  ficHOiL  a  soaaU  libjecty  orasqiiace  fiom.a^ 
mod^apie^  akhcaq^  Jie:auy  xntiieaUeito  apf^y  .the.-praper 
ttaaie  la-'AetignMa  irhat  Iw  aeea  Car  the  £nit :  time.  For  ibe 
raaaons,  the-lMiiiiCy  -and  aoouraejr  of  his  pBraapUmia 
to.graAiMdly  JbamasedLaB.ha  prDoaeda  to  oompasa  and  t9 
doBtiast  a  giekar'Taritty  Ja£ofa)ee(a:<£  Afiarent  {{udittaa^  and* 
tooottect ttiaceriala&ribrmbg^that  mntal staodaid of  oanu 
patisba  wfaidi  is  iteolutafy  iieofasaaDf  for  .oorrect  jodgment* 
and  whiob  every  one  acqoiras  mdy  I^'  Taried  and  esteasiyir 
axperieo^.  But  iafae%  .fay  iray  of  aiiplainii^  ibb  iacceaacd; 
aoeonay  of  perecption  and  df  judgment,  wm  ateaetioadf 
taid^  thatit  arises  solely  itmn  the^  iHuaona  of  rision  beiag 
ODsreeted  by  tba  sense  of  touch,. and  that  without  such'iud  W!a 
cawdd'ha^e  no  kteajofibrm,  SMyiitiidisjar  distance,  vekaai^ 
hst  deaanr to theproponAai*  Touch,  vehaTs abeady sean^ 
cannot  altar  theimpreubn  made  by  the  luminous  i)qrs  on  tha 
r^tiaa,  aqd  eonyeyed  to  the  mind  by  the  optic  nerve ;  aod^ 
therefore,  if  touch,  repeated  tiU  tiie  end  of  time,  cannot  akar 
in  any  d^ee  the  light  or  the  shade,  the  form  or  the  aise  of 
the  objects,  as  seen  by  the  eye,  it  is  selflevidrat,  that  no  re* 
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pedikm  of  touch  coald  ever  suSee  to  mAle  us  to  i 
tjuices  differeot  frmii  what  tbej  at  Bnt  appeared. 

In  kxjkiiig  at  dbtant  hills  ia  very  clear  weatheri 
actually  remote  seem  tll«b  to  be  neat'  ult  hand ;  and,  if  allow* 
ance  is  not  made  by  the  reasoning  faculties  for  modifying  ckv 
ammuUe^  otif  dedtion  4b  to  the  fact  #ill  iiw^iy^jrht 
wrong.  But  in  this  ease  it*  is  the- interna)  faeciAfiee  that  de* 
code  on  the  data  supplied  by  the  sense,  and  not  the  sense  it- 
•tlf  that  is  eenreeledi  .^  .•  •  i 

..  Pfmsefy  As  saase^nciiib  holdsgcpd  witi^CokfUi^  MnU^ 
and  6ise^  0^  in  regardio  distsnoe.  Tbeim^rhf'mtifnt^  sMB 
16  but  anfiniet  and  aoi  oiidet  to  the  ofMamdans*  of  in%a|1Ml 
nutotltl  facullses^  wfaichjndge  of  these*  qualitea.  AflM|  0^  lh| 
organs  teyf  Ckibur^  £onn,  and  Ske  aae,  like  tfaoBe  ot'-  VmW^ 
fiousality,  snaoBptiUe  of  adncatipn,  it  fidlows,  tfaat 
inqitoves  their  powMS.  :  Bat,  as  these  an  ako  iHnaft% 
avdidnl,  it  nccesBBtily  .Jnppens  tte,.  bttag  ^pesssflibd^^ 
gfeatfr;i»*  leas degreaby  ail  manUiid^  the tiwrntolciiayiii 
diataeclTieioa'isdequilsdylhe  qaaliti»  wtv^^wH^^^kiM 
Vittst  jbe  tporcfiivcd  mope  or  kss^  peafeatiy:  fkoiti'likit^veM^  gMi 
And  sueh^*a4ieordiBgiy,is ibondhHraviaUy 4»hbtfaaiaaH^'  *  * 

Hitving  explained  tha^  &inctioM  t)£  dl  tbetpartaicohaAoMd 
iMtb;lmon^  and  wi'di  ifae  appocksatloar.nf  lisiblb  <I>J6MK^V«^ 
sMgbt  tio)vrtne£tilly  pn^eed  to  oonitdet  tha.hislai^M'  "m  ^tmf. 
iaitr^ting'Case.of  rcstomtiaD  to  si^sn  .»  faidy  aj^*ftaty» 
fps,  who  was  blind  from  iqpfiiBcrjr^  ;asid  an  aooonmioC'wifieby 
}^  Mr  I  Wftfdtdp  v>f  London,  baa  been  fniblished  ka  tike-  Ph»^ 
kUBcfil^l  Transactions  Snr.  IjSSii^  atid  iwhieb,  .mmx^frnk^iimi- 
been  the  subject  of  muck  bypodik^lioal  flpecuiatiDD  ;i  tai^MM 
Hitiill  bmg  exhausted)  ibis  must  be  defirvred.  to  anilhdl  up- 
porttinityi  /..{£!(  ur. 
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«•#-■#,•  »  •  #•»  »>^ 

OvB  readers  are  aware  that,  about  two  years  and  a  half  1^0^ 

JB.i(L  S.  Bloaran,  CapUmBeediey^  left  Sagland  ibr  the  Pf- 

fifey  aaiier  w&j  to  Beluixig^s  fitnots^  cm  a  wfage  of  dise^- 

imyv  A?d  to  endeavour  to  fall  in  with  Captaxa  FrasjUia^a 

flir^  {ameediog  in  the  opposite  dnredioD  ovedand.    ^Tbft 

GaplafQ  Beecbqr  was  not  sueceasfal  hi  the  latter  dtgpct  fs 

.Wrw.aifla  generally  known -and  nagretted,  fiarticularly  as'  U 

•pf«ae9  that  al  one  tiaie  thr  distance  betweefi  these  en^* 

yiiaiflig  tmfdlfrs  was  very  small;  and  that,  had  they  been 

|Mm»oC  Qiah  odier^s  proxiDpdty^  thqr  could  easily  hareioef^ 

Iftigrcetiy  as  all  iafomation  connected  with  the  progress  of 

^mIi  m  expadition.  nwst  be^  we  are  hiqipy  to  he  able  to  by 

befgm^ur  leadeift  1J19  'spfastaaee  of  a.  letter  jott  recdved  {qr 

^r  Ab  Combe^  Anm  U^  frkod^*  the'  yeiy  intelligent  and  sUe 

j|Myyrm,,of  the  Bloasom^  .arhoae  ^{Penological  remarks  so 

ipntlir  add^  m  ouc.cycs,:to  theirafaow  of  ^e infinmatiim  caiB»* 

Wjioiiiafed*  (   The  kte  arrival  of  this  fetter  (our  present  Nuaa* 

ifdisbmng  then  ahnost  print^  off)  precludes  ua  from  maluqg 

^aycowunents.    The  .beginning  is  dated  H»M.  S»  Blosaoqi; 

.Wifenileaeast'of  Chain  Island,  Baeilc  Ocean,  1 0th  i/U^^lth 

Uea,  attd  the  end  28tb  Febroary,  1827. 

s^  AnBia  de  Janeiro  the  n^toes  are  so  nMrnetoMs  ai  to  b^ 

about  9X  to  every  white,  and  from  forty  to  fiily  thoofandttfi 

imported  annually.  They  are  of  different  tribes,  and  oome  ap 

well  from  the  Mozambique  Channel  as  the  western  eoast  of  Afi- 

xjca.  Thdr  general  resemblance  conasts  in  the  dark  cobur  of 

their  skin,  their  black  hiur,flaittenedno6es,small  rounded  heads, 

the  considerable  prcgeotion  of  the  frontal  eminenoes  over  the 
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organs  of  Caua^lHjy  giyio^  an.  u{irigb)M80  lo  the  fsiebead; 
whilst  on  each  »4^  of  these  ike  head  is  flattened^  ^MMdngs 
scanty  Idealifj.  Tb^  organ  pf  Self-esteem  is  ^tt&oeotfy  de- 
veloped  in  some ;  but  I  did  not  remark  that  oC  Vaiity  to  be 
in  general  very  {Mromin^nt.  The  whole  head  bears. a  iftleia- 
bly  just  proportion  to  the  body,  which  is  below  the  avenge 
me  of  that  of  Englishmen.  The  common  height  iQ^peind 
to  be  about  five  feet  five  indies ;  not  often  gifted  with  braid 
shoulders  or  brawny  limbs.  The  calf  of  the  kg  is  parlioa- 
larly  deficient,  and  the  knees  not  unfrequently  ineliaed  is- 
wards ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  kiwer  extitemitiee  aie  veiy 
straight.  They  differ  most  in  the  degree  of  prqecdos  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  face,  in  some  being  very  great,  in<oliKS6 
the  front  of  the  fiice  and  head  are  nearly  in  a  perpaodioolir 
plane.  The  different  form  of  the  tattooing  no  douiil  dis- 
tinguishes different  tribes  on  the  African  peninsuls.  The 
tattooed  part  is  very  often  considerably  raised  above  the  ns- 
tural  surfac^— what  I  have  never  seen  among  the  Datove>» 
these  seas.  The  Portuguese  Bnuuliana  are  notoiiow  fi* 
their  want  of  intellect,  want  of  educadon^  and  eveiy  ^H^ 
manly. — I  speak  more  particularly  of  the  Rio  Jan^iivB^ 
The  famed  aborigines  of  ChiK,  the  daring  tribe  4^  JM^ 
more  particularly,  we  met  with  at  Conception.  They  u^  ^ 
low  stature,  thick  and  clumsily  made,  yet  their  famous  wot 
against  the  Spaniards  declare  them  a  boM,  intdHge&tf  ^ 
acUve  race  of  btfbarians.  .  Their  countenance  is  bnad»  tbdr 
eyes  small,  {mjecting,  and  grey,  and,  whoi  I  sswthA 
looked  suffused  with  the  prevbus  nighrs  debaoob.  Tbt 
forehead  is  low,  narrow,  and  retiring;  the  nose  tiltekMf 
good  form,  neither  aquiline  nor  low;  but  theextreftiedil^ 
tation  of  the  nostrils  ^ves  it  the  ajqpearanoe  oi  Astncss*  Tk 
back  part  of  the  head  is  high  and  full.  Tbe  ofgMS  a(fi^ 
esteem,  of  Firmness,  and  Courage,  appeared  feo-bekig^ 
They  generally  wear  their  hair  long  and  tied  up,  wif^ 
the  upper  and  back  part  c^  the  bead.  The  lide^ev  of  t«t) 
^vhom  I  saw  uncovered,  and  divested  of  this  proftaoo  of 
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liilb'Vil^dbly  i^iftiilde^'tiiHtf'iEi^MI^  df  ^BiIAbfti^krte;  said 
WhilfMhekk  ^mj  hohimty  aUk^Utkto  Wheift'  h^*%^  ctoimatid. 
^ISLiifjAAfif'^nf^'edP^^  diflMng,  bdwevdr,  in  tSle 

lb#  dtM^peti^g^  fdreli^ad  oMIle  Armea^am.  Their"  great- 
«Btid«UM^$i^  ifiitf^a^fl^ti ;  aad,  W^peed^vt  ibi^  ahitnals  in 
<(f  Wiiditidta,'tl^  ^etb]M?  tiicm  ftbm  iiR  labbur,  except  ike  la- 
lNWtt(0^Hl^iiig  flM^lh:^  Moluia  give#  tfieliesl  account  of  tbe^ 
fiOjIll^^iflid'-^  part  lif 'America.  1^  Spafnii^  Cltiliaiis 
ftMI'^ePcdiMitiyl'eBfi^aylittleof.' '  I  saw  «bme  fine-made 
-nieA'j'^itb^iH^dtettt'ftetUreA^'bell!  m»  fbrdhettds^  and  n^^iiy  as 
|MePMdittiCM^4>MJiMr.  I  gM  oth^rs^  a  teotley  andknb^'awk- 
%atfdJ«iqMJEidjii^rags^^  learning  the  miKtaty  ex^cis^  tn  the 
IfldiMinfi^^ttfi^  ttf  Cdtlisepddii  one  Sunday  ^veniiig.  The^ 
^iMt%'aJt^4ki«htw<>tbe  miAite  lai^,  and  looked  most  provokiiigly 
^itbiplAA^''Cdttk*flgbtiB^is  ^lie  Sunday^s  annliaement  of  thd  bei- 
4ii^  clatfii§^>'«9te|  Mse  the  Freb<$b,  mt  not  destitute  df  geitei^ 
*ilifonfalEi(ie»H  but  possesa  small- Heads.  The  churches  are 
turif'Menddd  bry  the  fteteakes.  Th^  head  of  the  hierarchy  df 
<lbnwpdM%aS  said'^fiobe^n  pri0on.«^-^idparuso  is  chiefly 
imttp^hf  Bugliib  and  Americans. 
*^mtutJ^(i\ippoiij^edHb  ihe  shore  in' Cook's  Bay,  Easter 
<lltel^  We^fl^H  met^  at  faalf  a  mile's  distante  from  it,  by 
yb0M  a(M&dretf  iiANd  kseii  and  wcMien,  idl  swinnning,  rai^- 
ihig'a^tittffiil^tiiimrdilnt  ohoigout  wifth  tbor  wices,  and  brittgL 
Uig  wlcbSiiblil^potiitdte^  silgaticafMfr)  bansteUs,  bundl^  oftntit, 
VMlttli»^m%)<Mblt''  J'W^  cd&tdiSL 

mtik^widVegahut f(MMlroa;  ^Th«ir  aftxodrti; rounds,  sligftfi 
ip::jkceihgf^fftA  hi^kMmtW^  fbreh^adH,  ttie'iistfief  stiililf, 
t;Mpsotofe#hi»wiifk^  d«flBibrD#fi  ^ye^  and 'thd  strong  regohnr 
«M»9friMryj#hlM'^td^^  of  alftfost  e*«^ery  6tt#  immediately 
.addQndattspittl|M«fMi^»i#  1^  similarity  to  idUri; 

ll'JteA>€aweirdd  of  the  Msw  Sealanders,  from  the  dried 
Imrii  «0tlMt  JpMipN'^bro^g'bl' to"  £u#op«F.  The  gerieral  coh: 
fi0iiif>o0«he.bodf  ifi^  toleiiai^  Mitthe  itiasel^  flabby. 

Vbe  Meir^wup^  alMil  fivd'^fect  seven  and  h  half  inches  Hi^H, 
thekP^oteura  dkUdKte  toM0ti4)rtiM,  y^k^'iS^edthk/imh 
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the  same  general  shiqpe  as  the  ]Q€«i>»  ^Vntfu^Wh^AlM^ 

tiieimk04^*T9o|Af^«9^  118  presents  •fiflpittkiV^^fP^^ 
ii^  Pj[;0P  mpk^,  «^fl»l|#A0ffiflllc.J*teaiMliCpipi^lP^^^ 

Mm  *^  b^i  Iw^V^'.f  Tl*  d^fdati!Ql|p^ljiq||i4lW^k<>^^ 
tb?o,  to  r^tqrn,  (|ve  M  l9Wji(ifMISell^;4)A«f9)9  ^^ 

..lajferp*/W  f^vf^ift  .yw«t>v  j»^-m^  fiitnwh/<iw  ^ 

jifpai.,t  T|^.^Qf)iU»gr^|M«Kl9y»aftr^        hw*^*****^ 

.jyijh  iv^ch  oqr,  ea^^(Me» jj\t^t^tiifm  ^tllfBUpilltf W:»*^ 
,4»!>lhP  WfWi^  Ijw^  Jfein  five  iWM*«»»M^m*ff«'^^ 


iNSB»yieikfmi6dl%rt(>  6^^  sotill';  btrt  two  «lfi  HiM^ ^tiffl 

tefiif  iMNxitite^  frafin  a  ^hale^fihip.  -  Of  tdii9:hciTilb«r  M&i 
fJftSattd' Witt' tf^ driy  fliWviVQi*  of'ttie'i»^e  timtiiHie^ftr  \tho<t>H- 
gkifll^«ame  €d  fh^^idftndi  Tde  others,  il^tt>  cift^^^'(VMng% 
iBftilti^ilbi  Vkifeat  deattra.    Five '  ef  thein'^il^e.kffllta  i^'M^e 

^vet^y  wf^ ;  tad  iHb  Say  of  assassination  was'ii  Aerir  years' oiify 
''SR«rt«iir'id»k^.    Tti^t^Aleitfei^eii  mns  grb^fr  up  t6  idaii. 

ftoodf  des^Mlded  from '^Otem.'  THese'tbeti  ar^  in  g^rdl  laft^ttt 
-^  1^  ten  ifcchefi^  and^  itrim^fieredalbl  tHeifa>ks  to  ea»ry 
^'«P«iUi4i^x^«^l&4iAtk^^s^^  MorddttlSjr 

-^i6|^erat%lMT^ly'ti6!rilf'a»WtAprfd^%^  ^iMh 

"hc¥2ft%)eiiraMe^  tbafi^  f  UaV^  toy  where  seen.  ^Ueix^tidkftftife 

'iH^ffileilt'  'pM  bT  «Kl^  w0i^k''  of  ^their^ lywn'  fhie  iHrdl  arid  tftshv. 

''^Ttk  ^ufW  IR^  tniicli^'bkiliiidwflal,  and  's66#  ^^IkdtfW 

^  lli^  hiitty'lite  ita"  the  gf^^      raee.' '  Same  hMkheittOd^ 

^  Jflfttr,^  '^e'  the  Ei^nbi  W'^be  grteter  niimber^  th^  fbn. 

:^mti'  (lPte'aii(l»klkl  nostrih  and  fhicK  lips  appeielr  niM 

«tfMlAidy'<  ^b&  M^Cdy  family  k'  a  iftiikibg  odntrast  of  Aie 

B<W6fiea^*  features  among  the  Tahitiati.    The  head  is  large, 

Mdne^t^«y.lWd  and  «hrif  tocfaes  ib  entuniference  ki  the 

i($l6t$i{MU  tfpiA^  atod  >eyebrowtf^  in  andther,  twenty-one  and  an 

«}gh^;WndiA0d^«orih»'#obien  twenty-three  (three-fbuMhs 

loiflifiltAwMfliefeqttili^tobetdedAetedft^  Self- 


mi 
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^teem  isgenerafly  predomiii4ht,  ani9l;W''int^U^tikl'i4giM  is 
well  filled.  They  are  a  stnctty  nioru  ictti  relij^o^^'rH^^'iKVe 
with  few  misunderstandings';  biit'the  fir^t'^^nVrl^on^sre  &> 
high  in  their  own  estimation  to  admit  the  patnarcbanway  oiT 
old  Adams  in  their  worldly  matters ;  but  do  not  o69iena  tne 
J>ulpit  with  him,  where  he  duly  jperforms  service,  sc/on  toe 
Sundays,  andf  once  'or  twice  on  flic  Wtdnesdayi  *^*(j&e  of 
tfae  new-comers  lias  taken  the  schooling  charge^'out'or  nra 
hands.  They  have  been  very  healthy,  wit&ou¥^unng''miy 
medicines  or  drugs,  excepting  the  salt  wai^r^^of  tlie  hbeSi 
The  old  man  was  married  to  the '  woman  Hi^  ^lia^^,loiig  nvea 
with  by  our  captain.  I  ani  uncertain  wlietlier  tlie  celpidc^^ 
and  privilege^  consequent  thereupon,  anoroed  tne  ancient 
couple  the  same  delight  it  generally  does  to  (be  ^opng^al&l 
ardent  jovers.  He  testified,  liowever,  great  ankie|^  fo'lSe 
relieved  fipom  a  state'  of  disobedience  to  and  of  smmng  digniiM 
tne  evangelical  law. 

^'  An  anatomical  remark^  that  the!  position  of  the'  intenni 
ankle  \malJeolus),  &<:.,  to  the  external,  is  hot'tbelcinise  ^ot 
the  toes  and  foot  bdng  directed  outwards,'  id-  fbrciKly  mU 
pressed  on  the  mind  by  ^elng  tHlktdbu'si  set'iif  U^lMimfM 
ends  of  the  great  toes  he^iy^^tetfaig,  wHfl^tW^ilrlfcdrfttSIti 
k>me  distance.— The  feet  of*  )M4 '  SftndWrdh  MAiidiAf»lf29i/'i 
wmilar  position.  '  "         -  .  ■    *.    .      ^    .i./rxii 

'  '<  We  ultimately  left  :Pitcaim'8  Island  on'^the'VNnM^l 
t>er,.and  on  the  9M  made  the  island  of  Dehd;  Mi^^df^itJE^ 
low' coral  formation,  and  the*  least  advaxiced  \ck  pf^grm^A 
we  afterwards  saw.  We  unfortunately'  lost^  a  "bdkViHid^bM 
tnan  in  attempting  to  land  upon  it  the  following  tlft^.^'^llHk 
not  yet  inhabited.  I  have  been  infortned  ihat  i(l(i(f '^i^ffa 
atid  the  youth  ofPitcairn's  afterwards  vikilMttttftlrlU^ 
a  wbale-ship,  fof  the  purpose  of  ascertaiUi^^Wliitt^iif^ 
would  be  an  eligible  place  to  colonize  when  tlfeir  'dtme^Miifti 
should  become  too  numerous  for  thelir  present  feltffitf.'"*"^  ""' 
;«  '<dn  the  27th  we  made  the  low  ]U)d  ndblVt 'tfrtb^ 
tiUnd,  and  the  elevated  and  more  distant  gft^p'Vif'liflfiMf^ 


iMupedJ^^mbi^cV  A  ^^half-nil^e^  natiyea^shQire^  them-- 
seiyies  90  the  for^ei;^  but  thct  sp  r«c^Dt  accidei^,at  Peoo  had 
probably  a  great  sh^re  in  .detei^ng  us  from  attempting  the 
iiuf.  and  we  did  not  land,  nor  did  the. inhabitants. venture 
ouyt  to  |]js.  ^  We,obs€;rved  no  so4  .of  boatp  among  ^em* 
Fi;9m  a  distant  view  we  could  only  infer,  that  these,  people, 
i|ocordipg  to  sub^u^nt  o'bservaUon,  were,  ia  every  re^ 
spect  similar  to  those  of  .Gambier^s  group,  which  we  ap-^ 
proached  on  the  29th.  It  is  composed  of  eleven  islanas. 
— T^nineyplfu^jiic,  rocky,  and  high,  the  other  two  coral;  for  this 
last  formation  \s  completing  a  zone  round  the  other  islands,  an4 
fillbg  up  the  harbours,  bays,  and  spaces  which  lie  at  their  bf^. 
The  inhabitants  presented  to  us  similar  manners^  customs,  and 
behaviour,  that  did  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  Cap- 
tain Cook  on  his  first  discovery  of  them*  Th^y  were,  however, 
pore  presumptuous,  more  determined  thieves,  or  rather  rob- 
bers ;  nor  could  it  even  be  for  a  moment  imagined  that  oq^ 
fximmander  inspired  them  with  the  awe  and  respect  they  prof* 
/er  to  their  gods,  for  he  was  the  chief  sufierer.  At  the  first 
interyi^w  they  deprived  hiin  of  the  rudder  of  his  boat,  and  ^i 

r 

ft  ^i^fls^ijeQ^  Attempt  tf. conciliate  thepi  he  lost  his  musket^ 
IVVrQI^h  And  a  w|iite  flag  of  amity  fixed  to  the  point  of  th0 
Hf f ICfTTi?^  rather  inQpi|grp9U0iy>9)bi0atjon  I  Thefse  wens  never 
reooveredy-^the  rudder  was.  Blood  was  shed  on  their  side  on 
botll  99CK9i9P8».fuid  fipvfifi  fijfi^  IpBtjcp  the  latter.  Afi||^  this 
w^  sparsely  permitted  them  to  come  within  sight,  whilst  we 
iriil^r^.the  ship  under  a  strong  guard.  Our  boats^  how^ 
fy^r^  ifidiyidi|iajl)y^  bad  some,  partial  communication  i^ith  a 
^f(  at  a  time ;  and  before  our  departure  a  party,  consisting 
f^.fy'^  gfeilter  number  of  the  officers  and  the  marines,  headed 
bj(,  ouff  enterprising  commander,  made  a  last  effort  at  gye^rai 
gopqlja^gsn,  and  at  regaining  his  lost  arms.  We  visited  one 
.qf,,t^ecbi^f  yiUiiges.iipQn  the  largest. island,  where  eacb  na- 
tive seemed  to  select  a  friey^d,  and  some  acted  their  p4int,witb- 
pu(  deo^t.io  a  time  of  need.  .  We  saw  a  man  whom  ^^  9up- 
po^ed  to  be.qhi^f.    Prosents  werq  eicbanged,  and  all  seemed 


MT'gtiaigfatt  tMr  ttaidlihwj^iof  >tii^^\Blrtiiiio^  iMch  dHr>db|yten 
had  purchased,  was  refused  at  our  departure, — a  peiuuu  dii- 
ferent  from  the  one  wbiifhad'ri£Mi^  the  purchase-money  (an 
^lOoSf&yst^^Dg  (oihrard  and  claiming  them;  nor  would 
h»Ut  them  go  mb^h  ofFered  a  second  knifb.  The  chief  had 
ahi^y  Mt  h»  j^wesefefi  and  would  not  interfere.  :,The  cap- 
faili^  I  helieveii  Was*  persuaded  to  give  up  his  claim,  aiid  we 
fcodn  iss^ble^  for  our  dep^hiire,  at  ret^eat^'  and  had  ^gone 
Ki«§e  %ay,  thinking'wfc  were  all  coift^tcd^  wtou  we  heard-and 

lati^  liiebtefaant  W-i^H running  after:  us, ^ beset  by  aome 

>rthe  nittivesi  and  baling  for  a8sii;liitlii&.  "We  tutQed^'B^ 
hose  wfaio  were  nearest  our  hitherto  ivieitds  assailed^ua^th 
hiiir  ioiiig  poles  or -bare  hands.     Two  had'  the  scatitiards'  of 
their  cutlasses  snatcbaKfiwmtiiBit'ader..    A  few  shots  were 
fired;  one  man  &!)»  and  therest  quickly  vaab^bedaowamgthe 
trees.     Lieutenant  W      ■   ■    had  beeh  at  ifi&f&BX^^  edd  of 
the  village,  bilsUy  ettiploj^ed  sketching,  at  tbe-'MpmeM  We 
retired ;  and  had  it  not  beeii '  for  his  native  ftienf^'wIiiQ  ic- 
dompanied  him  fromth^tHnci  of  our  landin]^,  ^Mtt^^Wlifip^arii. 
ing  of  our  departurei  be  might  have.laMii  weaver  i?:(to  was 
permitted,  iimnolerted,  tfa^paw  the  cijc^wd^ji^^  tJi^^p^W^ 
village  where  be  had  hse^, '  but  was  soon  afterwif&»«Mr^r. 
fully  grappled.by  a  .|kimig)y-^i)a^«  p<99BOTf  wjboai  j^^ 
to  the  ground,  and  made  whst^'hi&t)g  he'Ctfdld,  iBtlt^ 
cbsely  surrounded  Mdfgra^^jifrbl^  he  was  now  in  sight 

of  U8.  ,1  '...•/ 

<*  Th^y  ifespect  their  w^n^^ti,  tad  a|y]p^^fttldifirfl|^;cft^^ 
dren,— -live  ^Heflyoft;  a  i  substance  made  ftoBt-ziaftMrilBd,-  I 
think,  bread-fruit,  simitit^ Ui the  fbod  Which  the'ttf^^ 
prepare  from  die  Sommry  Fish,  I  shoWld  iM»k;*tf ayftfmed 
a  great  partof  ibetr  food»  ..  .!  '  ,, .  ,i,,.,\^;? 

*'  The  dead  are  preserved  above  grpund,  Wrtk](^{)«6^'|t|  nu- 
merous folds  of  fiae  white  t>apa  of  their  ow|i  maaufiMtuN^  and 
kid  out  in  diS^rent  places ;  often,  eqpedally  wheafil^g  to 
pieces,  under'an^overhaiiging  ledge  of  rock  in  lbMltft''|The 
whole  integument  h  dmd^  like  that  oa  tlie  New  iEailaad 
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i.u>i1  lsjia>    Oil  I 


>  1 . 1 1  /j  1. 


.      Malb 


Occipital  Spine  tbXoVer'indifidnalityy 
'  .£ar  I      f    •        toXower  Individuality, 

—  to  Vetleratlon, 

ijestructiveness  to  Dest'ructivehett, 


(UMedttyt 


V  •  1, 


ItO'tdMli^r^ 


.    CautioiKiBess       \o  CautiousneM, 


#  •/ 


very  large. 
3«.  QMCmMBtimiKM^r  .     . 

4b  Acihetirenett,  iar^  or  very  lartfe. 


DETJCLOniiiNVyvi^Norl, 


'm 


";  •''}«a'<'rdhri;-l«l^  f""'  '^'•to  ;  Jr  ift 


wftc»««w^r' 


iiiU. 


7.  Construciiveness;  Moderate. 
^^ar  Jkit^tnmtBUbMm,  ttidtetettt 

»5^«*«' AppfftWaff Off,  ftifl; ^  -^' 

,17.,  Cobtcioitioimieas,  full. 


I* 


«:  *t^l^  smart   "   •  ^ 

24,  tocidity,  amallf  - 
2*.Ordei',nlfam  •  ' 

27.  y umber,  small. 

,2^.  Langua^  moderate. 
SO.  CompaHton,  EmaTL    "  '  " 

32.  Wit,  fulL 


•  'II 

w 

« 

•  .♦ 
,1 


ii«Mdii^UQ^,^<5fy  A^^  |SS:  ImHfttiM, ffail.   '   !-'-^' 


.Jl 


iMfelflW  .M^-O'l  ▼i??:!Ffr.>r   •.  :    ..    ...i.. /.„    3i''    .*! 

1.  AAiatlveneM,  moderate.  10.  Firmneat,  loll.  *^^  *'' 

3.  Concentrativeness,  moderate.  19.  Lower  djtto,  fidl. 


'4'fiSlC^?SS:,W  ^''  '"   '■'   22?  ^"{fm'iiderktk"' '•'•'^  '^'  ''' 

8.  Aoq^uisitiTeneai,  rather  amaT 
0.  SeeretiTeiMM,  ntberamall. 


8.  Aoq^uisitiTeneaa,  rather  amalL        I  24.  I^ocaltty,  rather  nnalL 

nan.  25,  Of^,  raOek*  amitt. ''  '" '  ^  ^* 


pprobaiion,  lar^. 


i  IfiL  3&De»aaMlL 
27.  Number,  full. 


•  ,  ♦  f 


it5s:::t^itX  '■•  ■  ■•  ^^'^wssa^^sT  •  • 


.1*.: 


IT 


16.  Id^ity»  moderate. 


52.  Wit,  nnall. 


eat. 
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9lMl»l|[Wlf|BW»-r*N<^3v 


1 1  ii 


ti  i  JUdaflvttWi%' f  iilK 


•»>/'•;     H. 


%  P^ilppqogenUjvepeMt  moderate.      19.  I4>wpr  Individu 
&  C^ncentrtttfrniess,  tnode^te.'  ''  ^tO.  9^iHif,  imeU/    • 


4.  AdhemtiMNy  l«iil*.     i   ...  i 

5.  Combativenets,  full. 
^  DestnictitreiMM^  ftill^ 
7^  Ccu^trncUveaess.  full^ 
61  Acquisitivenesi,  fult. 
%  BeereUveaev,  I^jU* 

10. .  3elf-estf  em,  small. 

li^ '  Love  at  Approbation,  fiill. 

IS.  .Benevolence,  rather  full. 
r4i'V«MffatUiA«  Atll. 
15.  H9pe,.8malU    . 
IV.  Ideality,  Full. 


V 


je^iOri 


^ft 


19.  I4>wpr  Individuality,  small. 


.•»IT« 


91,  di«9«Jr#U)«c,i^L       ,.  .      .. 

22.  Weight,  fun. 

2A,  IfOcality,  rather  smaU-  .    , 
24.  O&er,  full.  '      '^ 

20.  Time»fl9»«llf  ,..  t 

27.  Number,  i^mall. 

28.  Tuoe»  ftiB.  *  '  »i'] 


ii 


2^  LaDj|M«^e»  m^]^^ 
f.  Comparison,  full. 


30.  Comparison,  full*.'  * 

SL  OauMli^*  t*clu9  oafeiU*  i  ii.*n 

32.  W>WfuU« 

^  Imitaiirti;  l^tl.       '     4    '  '■^" - 


i;  Am2civ'cinesi",fi^iel*--   ''^    '"••-••  tl8.  FlnbrieisfAr'^    *''-    "    '■*' 


2L.mUipng«ii^enfl»ifll«9ev  ' 
&  ConcentrativenMS,  rather  smalU 
4^ 'Ad^Kr^es^,  Uir^.    -^'^    '< 
d,  CoBSlliliveilfaSt  rt^iffiifitof^. . 
6.  Destructiveness,  rather  smalf. 
91-  C^ditniaifttanaMt  ratbtr  souU.  • 
&  Ac<tuisitivenesi,  full. 
K  Secretlveness,  rather  ftilL 

III  Mf-«pttfia«  small. 

11.  Love^of  Approbation,  large. 

lUi'CMiijwiMiesa,  very  lari^; 

19^  B^nevolepcCf  very  9VfadU. 

lli.'  Veneration,  fall. 

14.  Hopa^*ili 
16.  tdealitv,  fulL 

if/  ObkikitattMkttctfl,  MML' 


»i 


"1  • 


20.  Form,  rather  fult.      .         ,    ' 

2S  Colouring,  small. 

24.  LiMili^».auitt^'  Yv:!'i  —.rtf-.i 

26.  Order,  small.  .    . 

20.  tilts' »mH».'  "'H^   -<•  ♦••  1  jD.. 

28.  Tune,  smalU 


to,  Comejri^n^fmall,  ^^ 


•J 


Sd.  Itaitation,  rather  full. 

s^ntseraral  weeks  in  takkig  a  sup^iMal  iamveyrot m^.^^^ 
oQMriog  the mralJalaiifh^  ifhieb  form  ehieflj  wbat  is.^ifflffL 
the  Dangeimm  Aaehipthg^i  but  we  fouod  it  ^j  ^pjqff^ 
meiitiBg  thfaapiidliitftve.  Seine  were  iabaliit^d^  .aqipv/nec, 
but faooeftraees  of. former  popukitioQ.  Oa  oii%.  a|p9^j^^^ 
iflUes  eattwaind  from  Chma  lalaBdy  we  siet  a  nwo^M^ffSf^ 
mOBf  m$k  $nA  kmtk^MbfihtA  left  the  .Ifft^ar  id^4i;|ijp!re 
than  two  jt«».i^»'lo  imKwd  to  Tahiti,  but  bad  b)^<^|v«Q 
tiitbei«ruMwd^ibu9  faxty  rq^eAl^  9le$  of  figinfL  ,  /They 
wwaiill  aiwiiiif  lo  get  bfi«k  i  bnt  wt  eo^ 
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mUy;  which  we  landed/* t(riH»4iMqMiMe  joy,  i^  Chain 
Idand.    Thwio^anolhwikst^lo  be  added  lOittlMMo^iiiKadj^ 
known  in  explanatioii  of  the  naanner  4i)i^y^ich.  man  IStlis  beed 
apicad  over  tbi^'ttuOKstoitt'lBliiAds  of  the  PaeWe'Oi^ean.     '    "-^ 
**  We  amved-'at/Fabiti  on  ibe  18th  MiMreh^aod  reinaiQe4 
there  till  the' end  of.  April,  feedii^  upon  pigft  and  bitad^ 
firuit.    The  Tahitiafis>are  a  very  indolettt^  yet>a  hi^l^ 
people.     The  chiefs  are  generally  men  of  sense,  iand,  as  'the^ 
greater  part  ar^  coniFerls  to  the  Christian  rritgton,  they  do< 
•much  for' Ike:  good  hehavkiur  of  the  lower  daases,  ^ndtbe? 
general  good  conduct  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  this  is'  it0tq|.| 
rioualy  thwarted  by  the  profligaloi^BittBlMi»trf'liie'^pid&nw: 
dowager,  and  her  ssbor^.  the,qMean-iigfi|t.     The  princess^ 
nster  to  the  young  )ci^g,  .unfortunately  tr^^^  in^their  Jfoot^ 
steps.    The  bojr  is  six  ymrs  of  age,  endvely  ktpbvaad-Mlui 
cated  at  the  Misnonary  school  of  £imeb.-«>-The  isIandi:,]^o% 
sesses  a  code  of  laws,  "for  which  it  is  indebted  to  the  MfStSbn^ 
aries.— -They  asaembleoiiofe  a  year,  in  May,  oaadayyitoi^san^ 
sider  of  the  spiritual  .and  iemporalaffiors  of  the  MilSsSjin^ujI 
establishment,  andianother  to  debate  the  affaiiB'  and^iaws:'  ^ 
the  island.     The  .chiefS'  of  ^  different;  distncts,^andp  I W^ 
lieve,  any  one  else,  mky  gbfe  their  opinions,'  and  this"  i^  ad||i! 
that  can  be  styled 'meetings  th^t  can  be  construed  aiitaai-|M^r 
rallel  with  an  English  house  of  parliaoieot.     The  TahiUan^ 
head  is  remarkable  for  its  height  and  breadth  at  Cautious- 
nds.    Vhe  poriteriorpaitiaiielfteclf 4Bt,i)nd  MMto^lli^cte. 
ooned-  by'ihe  nurse  oontliiiidiy  puMsing-  il»49iritbiitor>4iiaDHi^ 
l^eooM'See  ndthiii^g  ct this-- sort,  nor  didotheioaatite^xtlMDic 
stf#tii^fay  that  tlto^rmByothifr  pitawnapirfdacidiiteniid  ^f^^ 

«/«Mi  wiiiist  we'lay thersp,  life  wMien  darad  namptofy  tmomam 
dnboatd^  bttt  I  «M  tcM'diat  the  FlMbbb, ^aBMiAflMcktai 
rfddp^<^Wftr,'fbat'waiffh«fte  sOHMiinMilitf  aAeMisi<3iii«Sia'Miitu 
ed  with  diem,  andthut- the  MMiootty  eaiiM hud  sirfbredTa? 
^reat  isUsek,  mMy  having  iq)eiily>iiwwQd  ifaair 'MflMty»«i  wH) 
^  We  retadied  the  8feittd#Ml  Iskttdn  4nf'4beitaCMrfBNiief1 

U$Lf,  whtoe  we'fonnda  tes»lmnd«»ttie «il ttf {Mffta; dtrkeiv 


o 
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^tlifty  will  diMppeit^  ififMo^  «6^  n?abi6«lMr4n  intfteifljf  4ip. 
parel.  The  houses,  with* tb«^  H&Mf  ^fiOfPfeHA^lfifili  tiliallmls 
mattings,  are  decidedly^leiapi^  to  sH^  fqppearonoe  \  yet  I  sus- 

;pe^  the  swoHiiQ  oCfleas  po^nt  out  too  clearly  that  little  caie 
ifl  j(aken  m  nring  these  mafcs,  which  serve  at  once  as  carpet 
Md  beddicfg* 

.  «  The  moral  charaacro^tto  p^tef |.p|^|f  ^8|SfJi^ 
painted' in  OookV  Vancoliver's,  and  other.siMViigwi^  The 
particular  ;cranial  dei^lopnient  differs^  m  p^«(^|^,jthfi  nqo- 
ifey,  by  the  greater  eixtentlof  the  superior  T^toA,*'th^  lateral 

i  sM^facea  aloping  inwiards  |uid  downwavd&i  .j^JBivtbeiid,  too, 

I  often  assumes  an  oblong. fcrm;  not  unlike  the  jSbtSi^il^ootdi. 
Xhe  cffBiia^ich  yon  bav^  proomcd  fiw  lliein^Mnda  may 
]ic;t  show  these  iieculiarigei;     '  \.  :  ^V!' ^'i^ 

7'^ 71  We  Teil  the  Hawaiian  (as  now  called)  Islands  on  die  lit 
June,  and  arrived  in  th^Bay  of  Avatschaon  ^^^%,f^i^f*^ 
hmal^m^n  oub  filamartidtkttdale,  whcm  hnA^$mnfbmfhi^  in 
an  imiiienfie  bush,  of  Uaok.liefir,  that  it  waii  Jiiani^^^M^^lch 
for  geneial  form  cfr  portkdar  organizatibn.     ^;  ; '  !"^;j  ^ 

<<  At  the  atltavrioaca  Idands  I  hadnonlj^iioBeiiauuiles* 
^me  to  view,  at.  a  jS^iort  distance,  the  figures'  $C.j^^  !ji$tij^ 
who  agreed  kl'  gancrsl'with  t|iose  of  Kotenbue  Soottd^<«ftW^4af 
the  Ameri«i9in  co»st  farther  ooKtb.-  ,i  Xbey>.  4C(i..f vidfiVMy 
an  EsquimMlx  iade,^  bitt^mucii  superior  in  statuii|ihlb^  f[^ 
.tuns  tOiibQsei«n.the'JSu»|Man  shores.  Xkmctjtila^mljm-^ 
jtieat  ifl^.gi^ieratly  a.oonMdftrable  village  of  h&lf«ai^$ttfi|S(|^^ 
huts,  rooftd  with  wood  covtied  i»M>*«ufffti  ^Mwii'fctoiiie 
more  frequent  to.lftft'KrfifBfiiapiQBpnto  the  World^t  End, 
the  MlwiBtiiftiif  ofiMf  Ekon'a progress  'vA  ti^i4iirgtn^*) 

^^  Tbe  can»Qgi.«uiii9lduiig8f,  ijL\h$y^suifbe,w9hCfmdr<^ 
ivory  «nd  boite,  of  the  figqqrea  of  their  ilidift '  frni9iifif;)U^d^ 
— themadwii  thstr  dog%  boats,  aeda,  geiaf;deer»  wwitm^mod 
other  animals,— ^their  damped,  with  attendunt  tniinoia&s,  &c. 
— *the  small  ivovy  iwagaa  of  Aftmmd'9€$^^me  peifeotly  cbaiae* 
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md^  iOfftus  fiCApii9i^iogiuQ£iwa94  /MMl<iQ6vaBBd  with  meml 
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■1  ■    " 


4>l 


Prom  Spihe  to  Lower  ImtWidiialit^, 

—  to  Lower  IndividiMlU|;, . 
'  •  ^  to  ^e!f-ee(*etn,' 

^  ,  ,.   .-«~  io^imofe^,  ...   ...    M 

—  to  Veiieratiop, 

>  ^  ^••^'itoBeievoletMA^"'  ' '^  -'•  ^  ' 
DestnictiveneM  to  Pestnictiveness, 
Cautiousness  to  CllUtioumfeM;  ' 
-  :fiwpitniftiwttgH;t»>Cotie|nmiyjBi|> 
Acquisitivencse  to  Aequititiftness, 
Ideality  to  Ideality, 


lochc 

sx 


r-h'  «A 


4fr 


Inches. 


s^. 


fuehss. 

m    «oi. 


6* 


4A  •■•'Mr 


1 13^1  S 


•     f. 


*'!'.  Aitiatlveness,  very  Wrge/  '  '     r 

i*  ^  ?iMpmgemUvetieift  le«giB. . 

3.  ConcentratiYeDess,  full. 
' ^  '4«-  Adh^ltmesty  fuHT.      ^'  '-^  < 

5.  Combat! venew,  eqi^fllff.  h;,  .  m 

6.  Deetructivenese,  moderate.'^ 

^  »ti.Ci»aitfBfl«iBeiM^»4wgfc.4i  i  " 

^  8,  Acquisitiveness,  Jiarx««* 
'     9.  S<Mretlvenesi,  ftill* 

IL  Love  of  ApprobetU)ii»  full. 
.  fti  CenUoHMees,.  Hxit  lef^,  AHl' 

.    »  Tight*       >      \.        I,,         ,,    .    ..r    .% 

'  13.  Benevolence,  rataer  small.  * 


OEVBLOPifEl^T, — ^No  I« 


H 


luuusk 

IS 


i«. 


18.  Firmness^  full. 

39^  Upt9r  indhidoaUty;  modtatter 

ip.  Lower  dittc^,  moderate. 

^.  "P^m,  Moderate. 


^m^ 


_.  .  _.jnt,full. 
^  Odlonrilii^iiilL 

Zo.  Uraert  siiibII. 
^a«  Timok  HMribnratp).     . 
27.  Number,  moderate. 
f8»  Tane^  very  smalL 

30.  Comparison,  full. 


' .  1     tC 


ati>CcKsalliy, 


15.  Hope,  fulL  .        y 
"id.  Ideality,  large* 

1.  Amaliveiwb^lWU' 
2..  Pbiloprogenitiveness,  large. 
'''a' X^ebeenttntivenessy  riAfier  small. 

..lu  ^dbetfTeness^ rath^i:,si»41<    ' 
S.  Combativeness,  moderate.' 

:  0.  QisilvetiveDMSyinodentfes 
^.  ConstructivenesSy^rather  large. 


Wit,  ra^er  fpn^I* 
S3.  lmitatidt»,  rather  iOBall. 


i  '-jji's 


a  Ac^iMim?gaf s^.  mndtwHn 

9.  Secretiveness,  full. 

id.  8ell*eine6i»i  falL 

JUL  Jjpf  e  <if  APPr^ivi^Q,  ^11 

12.  Cautiousness,  large. 

t&  BeiitVDletHiB»laf8»  ' 

14  VeberatiOQ,  larg«* 


*•'«*» 


»OnNMd)iy 
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16.  Hope^  oodcimle. 

10.  Ideality,  large. 

17.  ConieientioasoeM,  fnlU 
18*  FInnnei%  large. 

19.  Upper  Individuality,  moderate. 

19*  Lower  ditto,  moderate. 

tOl  form,  fulL 

CI.  Sise,  full.  -^^  •' 

22.  Weight*  fulU 

SSL  Colouring,  moderate. 


84.  Locality,  Inoderate* 
25.  Order,  moderate. 
28.  Time,  moderate! 

27.  Number,  moderate. 

28.  Tune,  moderate. 

29.  Language^  moderate* 

30.  Comparison,  full. 
$L  £au8ality,  Hill. 
m  ^Vit,  very  amall. 

33.  Imiution,  very  small. 


DEVELOPMENT,— No  8. 


I  18.  Firmness,  very  large. 

1 19.  TpNt'Individuality.  fulU 

19.  Lower  ditto,  larger 

2a  Form,  full. 

f  i.  Slxe,  full. 

22.  Weight,  smalU 

23.  Colouring,  small. 

26.  Time,  small. 

27.  Number,  folU 
"^f  "SftTune,  moderate. 

29.  Language,  falL 

3a  Comparison,  moderate. 

31.  Causality,  moderate. 

9t«''l¥lt«*AfMlJ  '-  '  •'  ''•>5r.  Hi  no  .^ 

33.  Imitatiop,  moderate.         orr 

])8Vfii.OraBH(r^-^il{o-4L:       -^     '<J    'no?ijbIA 

19.  l^'pper  Individuality^  |«I#(^mV 

20.  Form,  ^iMngQ'r.-'-  •  "■•'rf*!   e-iiTi.r  •' 
2ii  Kiftfi  to^  Slft^lfcfiiH  \y  ynmunt 
22.  Weight,  very  small.  US 
tt  fioiaiHlng^iiidliiidbsaitt^f'Ur >i(iA 
;I4  Jjoeaiit^  ftiiherrflda^?iro'n<>n 
25.  Order,  rallSir  ^rinallwiaS  ilK  ^d 

26^mvld^9Ml»mMl^^n'^f^'f  '^'lA 
27.  Number^  modttiitilifi«  99iaadeA 
2&  TiMe^'flMi  '  'i"^^  .t^monoUt./i 
29.  JLanguhg^,  t«tli«D4ifcaltn<'''''<u«A 

3a>  Ctfwi|iMfti>i>'»itffew«mM  °<a 

31.  Causality,  modeMife-*'»»a'q^>i^' 

32.  Wit,  rather  sliiall. 

Want  of  room  prevents  us  ^ving  the  developi^i^t^of^  j^ 
Uth  skull;  but  Ihb  is  of  less  consequence,  as  wfc  riki^i^o 
have  the  whole  before  us  in  the  course  of  a«  few..nipi^%^sn " 


1.  Amativeness,  large. 

2.  Philoprogenitiveneas,  faigd 
3>  Concentrativeness,  full. 

4b  Adhesiveness,  largeb 
5.  Combativeness,  full. 
6-  Destructiveness,  large. 
7.  Constructiveness,  very  large, 
a  AacfUfsitivan^/uHii 
^k  Secret! vetiess ,' fi^.  ' 

10.  Self-esteem,  moderate. 

11.  Love  of  Approbation,  large. 

12.  Cautiousness,  rather  smalU 

13.  Benevolence,  large. 

14.  Veneration,  moderate. 

U.  »iipr«foU»  .  .        :     ■ 

16.  Ideality,  large. 

t7b  CaascientiouiDesa^  email.  • 


"l.  Amativaoess,  large. 

2.  Philoprqg^nitiveocesy  moderate. 

^  Coiioeatcativcness,>jnodefateii   r 
.  4>f.  Adhesi.venas««  largev  : 
'  5.  Combatiwiiessy  fuU>  •       - 
..6».  Deatmctlveaasa,  liiU*        . 
^.9;  GaiMliisptiyeii«sa>  lavge< 
'b.  Aequisitivaneasr  folk 

la  Self-esteem,  full.  'v  «-  .r  . 

11;  Igov»AeA|ipval)lti(»I,  ri(*smtih 
It-  CanixnasofSM,  »tfaer'aitaU*< 
as]  B«tt«voleBca,riHrga. 

1«J  VeMratiai^'ia'gBi' 

f6.>  HofT,  veiy  amflW.    • 

lA  idoalily,  laqp. 

47.  OMMttiaDtfaNMiaia,  amalt    ■ 
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Bat,  experiment  on,  by  SpoUanxiUf,  Comparison,  323. 
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